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1951 


Easily the greatest American author of the ghostly tale in the twentieth century, Russell Kirk 
was bound to be included in this volume. Surprisingly, I have picked what is generally considered one 
of his lesser tales over such gems as ‘Theres a Long, Long Trail A-Winding.” Fact is, 1951 was 
a generally weak year, with The Magazine of Fantasy & SF and Imagination just getting 
their legs and Weird Tales pretty much on life support. Still, Robert Bloch contributed his delightful 
pastiche “The Man Who Collected Poe” and “Notebook Found in a Deserted House.” Clifford 
Simak rang in with “Good-night, Mr. Jones” and Richard Matheson was of course up to form. 
Other than that, it was Russell Kirk in a walk. 


And behold, at evening-tide trouble; and before the morning he is not. 
This is the portion of them that spoil us, and the lot of them that rob us. 
—Isaiah 17:14 


ne dusty evening, as the newsboys began to shout ‘Racing Final!’ just before 

the shop’s closing time, a squat man pushed into Kinnaird’s Cleaners and 

demanded twenty dollars a week. Daniel Kinnaird blinked his mild eyes and 

looked at the card the squat man gave him, and shook his head. “You'll come across, 

said the squat man, in a gin voice. ‘Costa’s out. They all come through.’ He grinned 

savagely. TIl be back tomorrow, collecting” Before Daniel Kinnaird could think of 

anything to reply, the squat man had waddled back into the crowd in the street and 
had been swept away. 

‘North End Cleaners Prudential Association, the card read. It was a neat 

white card, but Daniel Kinnaird caught a whiff of the stench-bombs for which it 


Russell Kirk 


was ambassador: the splintering plate-glass, the explosion, the greasy smoke, the 
intolerable stench. 

Kinnaird’s Cleaners, Dyers and Tailors, Unusual Service, occupied a square 
stone building with a quoined doorway that once had been handsome. Like most 
other business fronts in this street of the North End, it had been a gentleman’s 
house, and Daniel Kinnaird could remember when half a dozen of these graceful 
mansions had remained as homes of old families. Now only one such was a 
home, and that, the building next door: the Kinnaird house. Everywhere else, 
slum children pounded up and down the stairs, or the old parlors were decorated 
with chromium and converted into hamburger-joints, or the ground-floor facades 
were knocked away to make room for car-wash garages. Fashionable suburbs, the 
automobile, and industrialization had turned the North End into a boneyard of 
defaced and degraded old houses. 

But the Kinnairds remained. They had been among the first to come; they 
would be the last to go. Indeed, the Kinnairds could not go any longer, because their 
money had trickled away: the North End manacled them. Twenty years before, 
what remained of the Kinnaird capital had been invested in the dry-cleaning 
business, and at first this had been an enterprise modestly prospering. Today it was 
strangling. The pickup trucks of flashy, shoddy, cut-rate cleaners carried away half 
their custom; what trade survived came from the Italians and Poles and Negroes 
and nondescripts who packed their houses along this bleary ancient street—people 
who did their own pressing, brought cleaning only when they must, and required a 
tailor merely for patches. 

After supper, Daniel Kinnaird blinked nightly over his ledgers. Kinnaird’s 
Cleaners no longer could afford a book-keeper; the help consisted of a girl at the 
counter, two pressers, a cleaner, and the old Russian Jew who had been their tailor 
ever since the business had been established. Kinnaird and his wife did all they 
could, yet every month receipts crept down just a trifle further. Though poor, Daniel 
Kinnaird was not cheap: his establishment cleaned clothes carefully, and when—at 
long intervalk—some customer wanted a suit, that suit was tailored decently. 
So Kinnaird’s Cleaners had become a depressed undertaking in a market where 
cheapness was the sole factor in competition. Kinnaird could not afford paying 
twenty dollars a week to the North End Cleaners Prudential Association. In any 
event it would have been wrong to pay. Old-fangled folk, the Kinnairds still judged 
in terms of right and wrong. 

‘Costa’s out. Though Kinnaird did not read the newspapers thoroughly, he 
understood that. ‘Costa’s out’—this was finis for Kinnaird’s Cleaners, he supposed. 
Last week the governor had pardoned Bruno Costa, who had been serving 


concurrent sentences for extortion and assault with intent to do great bodily harm; 
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but the governor had pardoned him after less than two years in the penitentiary. An 
election had been won, a new chief magistrate and new judges had been sworn into 
office, certain pre-election pledges had to be fulfilled. To the representatives of the 
Press, the governor had spoken in humanitarian fashion about modern concepts of 
penology, and had liberated six eminent thugs. Of these fortunate six, Costa was the 
least; but he was big enough to run the North End. 

Kinnaird went into the tailor’s room. Cross-legged on his broad bench sat the 
old Jew, and Kinnaird handed him the card. ‘Oi, Mr. Kinnaird, said the tailor, raising 
his eyebrows in sympathy, ‘how much?’ 

‘They want twenty dollars a week, Sol? 

‘Could be worse,’ the Jew told him, spreading his palms in resignation. ‘Could be 
worse, Mr. Kinnaird. You pay, yes? Always better to pay.’ 

‘No, said Daniel Kinnaird. ‘They never dared come near me before. What shall 
I do, Sol? Why do they come now?” 

In a gesture of futility, the tailor protruded his lower lip. ‘Costa already got 
everybody else, Mr. Kinnaird. Kowalski’s Drugs, on the corner, he pays. Jim’s Garage, 
he pays. Every kind business, Costa got some association. I’m telling you, Mr. 
Kinnaird, better to pay. Costa’s boys, they throw bombs, stink up the place; maybe 
they beat you, maybe me. To pay is better.’ 

‘TI call the police,” Daniel Kinnaird murmured, his inflection rising. 

The Jew cackled joylessly. ‘Maybe Costa fix the police, maybe not. Maybe not; 
but anyhow, the police ain’t got time for watching your front window day and night, 
Mr. Kinnaird, 

“The Kinnairds don’t pay people like Costa” Daniel Kinnaird said, mostly to 
himself. 

Tm telling you, it’s bad times all over” The tailor shrugged; and then, rising 
suddenly, put on his coat. ‘At supper, you think it over. To pay is cheaper. Good 
night? He went softly out of the back door; and Kinnaird, watching him through 
the window, observed that Sol glanced around the corner before he stepped into 
the darkening alley. 

Closing time past, the rest of the help had gone home; so Kinnaird locked the 
doors with deliberation, took all the money from the till and tucked it inside his coat, 
and left the shop by the door in the wall which led into his house. This he locked 
and bolted, once he was in his hall, and put a chair against the knob. Picking up the 
telephone, he dialed the number of Hanchett, the bookseller, a laconic old man of 
some astuteness. 

‘Charles?’ Kinnaird said. ‘A man came today from Costa. They want twenty 
dollars every week. What can I do?’ 


‘Pay, came Hanchett’s rasping voice. 
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‘It wouldn’t be right to pay. What else, Charles?” 

‘Do you know anybody in the rackets, anybody big?’ 

‘No’ 

‘No, you wouldn’t” Hanchett coughed. “Well, if you did, you might persuade 
somebody to make Costa call it off. Do you know anybody in the City Hall?’ 

‘No, and I don’t want to” 

“There fades your second chance, Daniel. I’ll make it short and sour: you’ve got 
to know somebody /ough. If you don’t, you'll have to pay. If you need cash, PI lend 
you some tomorrow. Hanchett hung up. 

Daniel Kinnaird lingered by the telephone stand, staring at the cover of the 
directory. ‘For an emergency call to the police, dial 0} said a big black line of print. 
He shook his head and went into the kitchen, where his wife was at the stove. ‘Alma,’ 
he sighed, ‘please sit down a moment.’ 

Having glanced at his face, tall Alma obeyed. What is it?’ He told her. 

‘Do we know anyone fough, Alma?’ he asked, after they had sat some time in 
silence, his wife with her hands against her temples. 

‘We might see Simmonds, the alderman, she ventured. 

‘He knows we voted the wrong way, was all Kinnaird answered. She nodded, 
and for some minutes they listened to the clock’s ticking. 

We’ll have to manage to pay, that’s all? Mrs Kinnaird remarked then, as if she 
were angry with her husband. 

‘It’s wrong to pay a man like Costa.’ He stared her down. “There’s someone we 
might turn to, you know, Alma— 

Her thin lips parted, as if to ask ‘Who?’ But she shut them tight before the 
word came out; and watching her husband’s expression, she shook her gray head 
vigorously. 

Tm not ashamed of my uncle, Alma, he told her. 

‘No! Don’t you dare bring him into this!’ She clasped her hands convulsively. ‘It 
would be better to pay. Besides, you never could find him in time. We’ve not seen him 
for more than nine years.’ 

‘In some ways, Uncle Isaiah is a remarkable man, Alma.’ 

‘Remarkable! That’s putting it gently. Oh, whatever possessed Costa’s gang to 
come after us? She wanted no more talk of Uncle Isaiah, it was clear. "They used 
to let decent people alone; or, anyway, they only plagued the foreigners and the 
colored folks.’ 

‘Costa’s rising in society, Kinnaird observed with a wry little smile, ‘and we’re 
not exempt any longer. Decent people don’t count nowadays. Is the chief of police 
decent? Is the mayor decent? Costa, or Costa’s friends, delivered the vote of this 
ward. Costa stands for democracy in action, â /a North End’ 
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"Then there’s nowhere to appeal, she muttered, rising from her chair. We’ll pay. 

Kinnaird motioned her back. We’ll appeal to Uncle Isaiah’ 

She gritted her teeth. ‘Appeal to a lunatic?’ 

‘Isaiah was in the asylum for only two months—you know that.’ 

“Yes, and I know that he escaped, and after he came out of hiding, his lawyers 
got him declared sane again. “Homicide by reason of temporary insanity”—and so 
he never paid for the thing he had done that time, or for anything else of the sort. 
Oh, I know every old family has its nasty uncles, old men that play the fiddle and 
get drunk and never repay loans; I wouldn’t much mind a man like that. But your 
famous Uncle Isaiah! Ugh, he’s cold, cold, like a moccasin, and he’s always watching. 
Whenever he came into a room, I shivered,’ 

‘Why, I thought he always was polite to you, Alma.’ 

“Of course he was. His manners were exquisite, with everyone, and he dressed 
beautifully—here she glanced caustically at her husband—‘and he was clean as 
a scrubbed baby, and as rosy. “But O! he was perfectly lovely to see, the pirate 
Dowdirk of Dundee.” You Kinnairds! I could see that Isaiah standing behind the 
stakes, watching witches burn—only he was born too late for that fun. You Scotch 
Kinnairds, with your cruel Old Testament names and your brimstone souls! You’re 
scary enough, most of you; but Isaiah scared the wits out of his own family. You 
were frightened to death of him yourself, Daniel—you know you were.’ 

Daniel winced, and then chuckled slightly. ‘Remember, Alma, how when he was 
in good humor he’d act Giant Despair? You lived just down the block, and you’d be 
over to play...’ 

‘Do you think Id forget? I lost five years’ growth from that game. We’d be 
Christian and Faithful; then that dreadful Isaiah would come stealing up, in some sort 
of enormous black sack, and all of a sudden he’d pounce, and have us, and throw us 
in a closet. Oh, his cold hands, his long nails! I used to cry at night, after a day of that 
game; but I never dared refuse to play, because then perhaps Isaiah might have lost 
his good humor. How I hated him! I thought he was like a pet snake, that had to be 
fed on milk, and stroked, or he’d choke you,’ 

‘Really, Alma, you exaggerate. Uncle Isaiah wasn’t warm hearted; but sometimes 
I loved him, and he knew it. He was charitable, too, and he never was in serious 
trouble with the city police, except for that affair before he went to the asylum.’ 

‘No, Alma interrupted, ‘usually it was the League of Nations that wanted to 
put him behind bars. Pll admit he had commercial talents. Smuggled guns, illegal 
immigrants and emigrants, opium...’ 

‘After all, the opium was only for his own use, or perhaps for those Chinese 
and Indian friends of his, the mystics one used to find him with. Many times I was 
proud of him. He was eccentric in the grand manner, when all’s said. Oh, there was 
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an anarchic streak in him. But you’ve no cause to despise him so; and if anyone can 
help us now, it’s Uncle Isaiah. Whatever he was or wasn’t, he took a great pride in 
family, Alma. He’d send help or bring it, if he knew 

‘Despise Isaiah? No, not that—I loathe him. Twice you and I saw him in those 
trances, huddled in his chair like a dead man; you could have pushed a pin into him, 
and he’d not have stirred till his appointed time. That’s what those opium-smoking 
“mystic” freaks he patronized got him into. “Out of the body,” he told us afterward. 
Out of his mind he was, really. But there’s no danger of his meddling in this trouble: 
Isaiah Kinnaird would be a dead pigeon if he set foot in this country, let alone this 
city. He’s in Omsk, Tomsk, or Tobolsk—or, for all anybody knows, in Hell. And 
you'll not find one soul in town who could or would give you his address, Daniel; so 
we may as well pay Costa.’ 

Her husband leaned upon the kitchen table, his chin between his hands. ‘I 
don’t know that,’ he said, slowly and somewhat maliciously. ‘I don’t know. How 
about the Greek?’ 


In Water Street, a little way from the ferry docks, stands the Ares Café, its back 
to the sluggish river, its face to that sullen and nocturnally silent road of warehouses, 
even the green and red neon of its sign suffocated by river fog. Flanked by two 
valetudinarian potted ferns, a large simulated ham on a platter took pride of place 
in the front window; and upon the plate-glass was lettered boldly, “Woodrow Wilson 
Argyropoulous, Prop. Tables for Ladies.’ Above the café, two grimy windows looked 
down from what might be a loft or an office, with a separate entrance leading upstairs 
from the street to this floor. 

Only a man with high talent for observing small details would have made out 
a device just above this entrance: a diminutive mirror fixed upon a steel bracket, 
tilted at such an angle that anyone looking from the window above could see who 
was at his door. Mr. Isaiah Kinnaird had fastened that mirror in place, for his office 
had been over the Ares Café. It had mattered to Uncle Isaiah, Daniel Kinnaird 
reflected, that he should have a glimpse of his queer visitors before they got in. 
Now Daniel Kinnaird stood here by the Ares Café, looking through the plate-glass 
into the restaurant. 

It being half-past nine in the evening the Greek had only one patron, finishing 
a cup of coffee, and the Greek was engaged in his old pastime of demonstrating 
his private solution of the riddle of the business cycle. Pencil in hand, sheets of 


paper on the counter by the coffee urn, he drew interminable circles and curves and 
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triangles, gesticulating with his left arm, his voice drifting through the open doorway 
to Kinnaird. 

‘O.K., Mr. Bronkowski? You with me so far? O.K. Now the bank give me 
seventeen thousand more...’ 

A tiny boy emerged from behind the coffee urn and tugged masterfully at 
Argyropoulous: ‘Pencil, Papa, pencil.’ 

‘Go ’way, boy, sighed the Greek, benevolently. “Now, Mr. Bronkowski, this 
straight? The customer agreed. Outside the window, Daniel Kinnaird shifted 
impatiently; he must get the Greek alone. 

‘Pencil, Papa, pencil!’ the tiny boy demanded. In despair, the Greek surrendered 
his pencil. And at that moment, while still watching the scene within the café, Daniel 
Kinnaird came to feel that he himself was watched. 

He turned in alarm. But no man was in the street, not Costa nor the squat man 
nor anyone else. Then his eyes caught the surface of the mirror above his head: 
reflected in it was a face, peering downward from the lightless window above the 
mirror. Though dim in what light came from the café sign, this face could be made 
out tolerably well. A small, square countenance, with deep lines at either side of the 
mouth, and topped by thick white hair. A civil, if somewhat sardonic, expression was 
on the firm lips; the large eyes were shadowed by tufted eyebrows. It was Mr. Isaiah 
Kinnaird. Next, this reflection was gone. 

In astounded urgency, Daniel Kinnaird tugged at the door leading to the office 
above, but it was locked. To have cried out Uncle Isaiah’s name would not have been 
prudent, he reminded himself, even in this frantic moment. Regardless of the solitary 
customer, Kinnaird burst into the café and said to the Greek, panting, “Woodie, I 
have to talk with you.’ 

‘Play with the pencil, boy, the Greek told his son, patting his head. Woodie’s black 
eyes ran over Kinnaird’s pale face. “You come in the kitchen, Mr. Kinnaird?’ They went 
behind the swinging door, back by the sink. “You got troubles, Mr. Kinnaird?’ 

“My Uncle Isaiah’s upstairs,’ said Daniel Kinnnaird. ‘Take me up, Woodie,’ 

The Greek scowled, blinked, and then laughed. ‘Ho! You joking, Mr. Kinnaird? 
Ho! You know I ain’t seen your uncle for nine, ten years. Nobody seen him. Cuba, 
Mexico—who knows? Not here, never. Ho, ho! Not healthy in Water Street, not 
now.’ 

‘I saw him in the mirror, Woodie. He’ll want to talk with me. Take me up? 

The Greek’s grin faded. ‘Christ Amighty, Mr. Kinnaird, you don’t joke? You 
feel good? No, Mr. Kinnaird, by Christ A’mighty, your uncle ain’t up there, nobody 
up there. Listen.’ He raised his hand. A screen slammed—it was the customer going 
out—and then they heard only the sound of the little boy scribbling in the café. 
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From the office above, not the faintest rustle. Lowering his hand, ‘Nobody up there, 
not for years.’ 

‘Show me the way up, Woodie, Daniel Kinnaird insisted. Tve got to see my 
uncle. Costa’s on my track.’ 

‘God damn to hell!’ The Greek shrugged in vexation. “The truth, that’s what I 
tell. O.K., come up, Mr. Kinnaird, if you got to.” He took two keys from the knife 
drawer and led the way through the café to the outer door. ‘Costa,’ he added, very low. 
‘Oh, bad. You pay, Mr. Kinnaird. I pay? They went outside, and the Greek unlocked 
the separate door opening upon the stairs, and they ascended some steep black steps. 
Then another door stopped them; the Greek had some trouble with the lock of this 
one. After fumbling, he got it open, and they were in a big dark loft of a place. 

‘No electric lights, Mr. Kinnaird, said the Greek—or rather, he whispered it. 
Dim shapes of furniture loomed up: a desk, some sort of long counter, a safe, a 
table, three or four elderly chairs, a filing cabinet. The shadows at the far end were 
extremely thick. 

‘How about a flashlight, Woodie?’ Shaking his head, the Greek felt along the 
counter, and presently had a candle in his hand; he lit it. No, those shadows were 
shadows only. Beyond the place where they had been, two more windows looked 
upon the river, a door between them. ‘Show me what's on the other side of that door, 
Woodie.” The Greek fitted a key to it, and when it creaked open they looked upon 
the oily river. They stood high above the water; a rickety flight of steps, supported 
by piers, twisted down to the quay and the mouth of an alley. With now and then 
a gurgle or hiss, the tide was slipping languidly out. ‘All right, Woodie, said Daniel 
Kinnaird, ‘I apologize to you. Fancies, fancies.’ 

Closing the river door, they stood in the middle of the disused office. “What 
the hell, the Greek said, ‘I know. Me, I want him back, too, Mr. Kinnaird. You think 
about him coming, maybe, and think, and after while you hear steps outside, and you 
say, “Christ Amighty, that’s Isaiah Kinnaird!’ Ho! Nothing there. Your uncle, he’s too 
smart to come back, ever. Mexico, Cuba, Brazil, who knows? But not here. If he was, 
then no Costa, hey? No Costa? Your uncle, he don’t spit on Costa, hey?” 

‘Why didn’t you rent this place afterward, Woodie?’ 

The Greek ran his hand through his scanty hair. I get no money for this dump, 
Mr. Kinnaird. And your uncle, he lend me money. And he take me up here sometimes, 
me and my first boy, and we talk. Oh, how your uncle talk, Mr. Kinnaird! What a 
friend, so good! What he don’t know, Christ A’mighty, it don’t matter a damn. And 
he make funny poems to tickle my first boy, like this: 


“Woodrow Wilson Argyropoulous, 
Born to rule this grand metropolis...” 
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‘No, I leave things like he had ’em. If your uncle crazy, Mr. Kinnaird, I like every 
guy in Water Street crazy. Smart! No, I leave things like he had ’em. “Woodrow,” your 
uncle say, “Woodrow, I put my trust in you.” Kind! Oh, Christ A’mighty, a good man. 
I leave things like you see,’ 

‘Woodie,’ Kinnaird asked, ‘isn’t there a chance someone knows where to reach 
my uncle?’ 

‘All right, the Greek said. ‘All right. One guy you try. What the hell, you try him. 
The lawyer, Simmich. Your uncle, Simmich did stuff for him.’ Woodie led the way 
back down the stairs and into the café, and there scribbled an address on the back of 
an old menu. ‘He don’t know; but you try him.’ Opening the door, the Greek started 
to speak again, hesitated as if doubting his discretion, and then muttered, “You know 
your uncle, he usta pray?’ 

‘T never thought of him as pious.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Kinnaird, sure. Pray? Christ A’mighty, he talk low when he talk with 
you; but when he pray—maybe I wash dishes down here, and I hear him pray loud, 
loud, hear him through the ceiling. Your uncle, he pray to God to choke his enemies. 
And it come true, Mr. Kinnaird, it come true every time. Oh, a good man. But me 
and you, we got to deal with Costa. Best to pay. Sorry, Mr. Kinnaird. So long’ 

As he left, Kinnaird took a surreptitious glance at the mirror overhead, but of 
course it was blank. Simmich lived within walking distance; and though the hour 
was past eleven, Kinnaird couldn’t wait until morning. He came to an old brick flat- 
building on the edge of a slum-clearance project, took the automatic elevator up 
four flights, found a door with a plate engraved ‘D. L. Simmich, Attorney, and rang 
the bell. After two more rings, a thin fellow with nasty little eyes, in slippers and 
shirtsleeves, opened the door. ‘Well?’ 

‘My name is Kinnaird, 

Simmich’s manner altered; he peered into the hall, either way. ‘Come in, please, 
Mr. Kinnaird. They sat in a living-room with walls of a dirty cream, and Simmich 
said, ‘Related to him?’ 

T need to get in touch with my uncle immediately. What can you do about it?’ 

The nasty eyes roved calculatingly over Kinnaird’s mild face and shabby suit. 
‘I play my hand straight, Mr. Kinnaird. I havent had word of Isaiah Kinnaird 
for three years. But it might be possible to inquire among some—among certain 
foreign associates of Mr. Kinnaird’s. Just possible, understand. Of course, there’d be 
cablegrams, and registry fees, and my ordinary charges...’ 

‘Go ahead, Kinnaird told him. ‘I take it that my uncle’s transactions with you 
turned out satisfactorily, Mr. Simmich,’ 
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‘Oh, yes; prompt and agreeable, your uncle, even though fixed in his opinions.’ 
The nasty eyes seemed to recalculate possible extortion against possible retribution. 
Simmich sighed slightly. “The costs won’t be prohibitive, Mr. Kinnaird. PII commence 
first thing in the morning,’ 

‘Begin by cable, please, tonight. With some inner reluctance, Daniel Kinnaird 
shook hands with Simmich, and went down to the foggy road, and turned into Water 
Street, as good a way home as any. Even cables could hardly be expeditious enough. 


Uncle Isaiah left his brand on people. 


O 


Well past midnight, alone in Water Street with his worries, Kinnaird again 
approached the Ares Café. Now the café was unlighted, the Greek having closed 
when Kinnaird left and gone down the block to his four rooms and seven 
dependents. Daniel Kinnaird could recall, fragmentarily, having spent hours when he 
was on vacation from school, in that dusty office above the café—hours of a fearful 
joy spent on a stool beside his impenetrable Uncle Isaiah, shuffling bundles of old 
invoices, and now and then daring to tease Uncle Isaiah into some game. Small and 
straight and impeccably neat, his uncle never had been out of temper, never had 
seemed in the least busy; and his skin had been tight and smooth as a very young 
man’s. But you did not take liberties. His mother, Daniel Kinnaird realized later, 
had not much liked his hours in that office; but she never had ventured to put her 
objections into words. If you knew Uncle Isaiah, you rarely risked talking about him, 
no matter how many walls separated you from him; for he knew, he knew. 

Amidst these recollected images, Daniel Kinnaird walked slowly past the Ares 
Café, when a sensation made him stop short. For the past two or three seconds, an 
odor had drifted faintly about his nose; and now that odor found its cubby in his 
memory. It was the scent of a soap; it was the odor of the delicate and costly soap 
that Uncle Isaiah had used, the smell which always emanated from Uncle Isaiah’s 
white shirts and square small self, the aroma of an old-fashioned man’s soap. And an 
odor it was, no mere memory. 

Daniel Kinnaird, swinging about, leaped toward the doorway of the café. No 
one was in that doorway nor in the adjacent recess of the door to the office; but 
someone must have been there not more than half a minute before. For the second 
time that night, Kinnaird tugged at the door which led upstairs, and now it yielded. In 
he went, up the steps, treading on his toes so as to hear any sound above him. 

And before he had gone up six treads, a sound did come from somewhere at 


the stairhead: a whistle, infinitely soft, but a whistled tune, “Dixie. After a few more 
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seconds, during which Kinnaird felt the hair rising along the back of his neck, the 
whistle gave way to a low humming, and then distinct words, sung in a melodious 
deep voice, though muffled: 

“*There’ll be buckwheat cakes and Injun batter, 

Make you fat or a little fatter, 

Look away, look away, look away, Dixie land.” 

‘Uncle Isaiah!’ called Kinnaird. How well he knew voice and tune! ‘Isaiah 
Kinnaird!’ In three bounds, Daniel Kinnaird was at the top of the staircase and 
shoving against the door. But it would not budge. 

Now the chant had ceased. Kinnaird rattled the knob, tried to force the bolt. 
‘Uncle Isaiah!’ For he felt something stirring on the other side of the door. ‘It’s been 
nine years, Uncle Isaiah!’ To his mind’s eye came a vision of the man behind that 
warped door: Mr. Isaiah Kinnaird, ageless, with his peculiar jaunty dignity, his aloof 
whistling, his stiff collars, his faint scent of soap, his good dark clothes, his stout 
thorn walking-stick, his square, genteel, old-young face with the tufted eyebrows and 
the restless eyes of a light blue. ‘Uncle Isaiah!’ 

After this last cry, silence fell fora whole minute; then a quiet voice said, somewhere 
inside the loft, ‘Good evening to you, Daniel, from your bad mad old uncle.’ 

‘Let me in, Uncle Isaiah.’ No reply, but some noise like the scratching of a stick 
upon the floor. ‘Uncle, are you ill?’ 

Now Isaiah Kinnaird’s voice rang clearer and stronger, full of his old whimsical 
deliberation. ‘In me, Daniel, decades of celibacy and sobriety are rewarded. I’m as 
hearty as I was when we last met. But if you will pardon my recurrent eccentricity, 
we will keep this door shut.’ 

Tve got something urgent to discuss with you, Uncle, and it’s been nine years 
since we were together, you know.’ 

Tm aware of both facts, Daniel, my nephew; yet you will understand that I am 
here on sufferance; my tenure is precarious; and my present arrangements require 
that our intercourse take place wholly per vox, however undignified this may seem to 
you.’ There was a deep chuckle. 

‘Uncle, said Daniel Kinnaird, his heart warming, ‘come home with me. It’s 
dark, and you won't be seen. I need your help. Incidentally, your landlord, Mr. 
Argyropoulous, is a consummate liar? 

‘We Kinnairds shouldn’t sit in judgment so summarily, Daniel. Although 
Woodrow bears some affection for me, I think my presence might embarrass him 
just now, and he has no notion I am here. 

“Thus sang the jolly miller, upon the banks of Dee: 


I care for nobody, no not I, and nobody cares for me.” 
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‘Whenever I have deviated from this principle, Daniel, I have suffered. You 
recall, too, the injunction of our Stoic preceptor, “Live as if upon a mountain.” This 
affair of yours which I’m to settle requires especial privacy. 

‘What am I to do, Uncle?’ Daniel Kinnaird was resigned now to conducting 
this extraordinary interview through a locked door: it never had been of any avail to 
oppose the whims of Uncle Isaiah. 

‘As for coming home with you, Uncle Isaiah went on, ‘why, candidly—I fear 
Alma wouldn’t survive the shock without some preparation, eh? Besides, my scheme 
requires you to keep all this from Alma—which shouldn’t be really difficult for 
you, given our family’s congenital proclivity to secrecy. Well, now, to business, I 
understand that you are in difficulty with a certain Bruno Costa.’ 

‘People like that never dared trouble us before, Uncle’ 

‘Right, and therefore our dismissal of him should be rather curt, eh? Mr. Costa 
scarcely understands our family, Daniel. But in any case, I suspect Costa’s necessities 
force him to seek revenue from sources normally left unmolested. Formerly, I 
understand, Costa confined his exactions to persons who could not speak three 
consecutive sentences of proper English, and so were bubbles in this great melting 
pot of ours. But he must have spent a peck of money to get his pardon in company so 
august, and he’s endeavoring to recoup his losses—indeed, to fulfill certain promises. 
Well, we must rebuff him, Daniel, my nephew’ 

‘And how?’ 

‘Listen to me: offer Costa’s agent a lump-sum settlement, rather than weekly 
payments; and insist upon a personal interview with Mr. Costa.’ 

‘But could we trust Costa to keep away, after he’d got his lump sum?’ 

‘Naturally not. Our offer is bait, Daniel, to bring him to the interview. That 
meeting will be conducted right here, tomorrow night, at half-past eleven; and I’m 
the one who'll clean Mr. Costa’s clock for him. Tell his man that Mr. Kinnaird wants 
to talk with Costa. You needn’t mention which Kinnaird, 

‘What can you arrange, Uncle Isaiah?’ Mr. Isaiah Kinnaird, his nephew reflected, 
was a gentleman remarkably versatile; but he was Lord knows how old, and Daniel 
Kinnaird did not quite relish the idea of leaving him alone with a hoodlum like Costa. 

‘Daniel, I ought not to have to tell you that I don’t tolerate inquiries into my 
business procedures. Pll solve your problem for you: that’s enough. And since I am 
sedulous not to attract attention from Woodrow or anyone else, will you leave me to 
my lucubrations? Costa’s to come here at eleven-thirty tomorrow, remember. There 
was some relish in the voice. 

‘When shall we meet, Uncle?’ Daniel Kinnaird felt a thorough fool, separated 


from his nearest kinsman, after nine years, by an inch of pine. 
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“That, Daniel boy, is the dispensation of a merciful Providence, and hangs also 
upon the issue of our business tomorrow night. Goodbye, Daniel.’ Perfect silence 
followed on the other side of the panel. And Kinnaird, knowing the futility of 
crossing his uncle, went reluctantly down the stairs and across the street. 

No light showed at the upper windows: elusive as a bat or a nightbird, Isaiah 
Kinnaird. His nephew shivered for a moment, and then hurried home, half dazed, 


but reassured. 
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To his wife, at breakfast, Kinnaird said nothing but that he had no intention 
of paying Costa, and would therefore ‘make other arrangements’. He ignored her 
frightened exasperation. All day he was fairly cheerful; and at closing time, again, the 
squat man entered Kinnaird’s Cleaners. 

‘Cough up the dues, brother,’ said the squat man, from the corner of his mouth. 

Td rather make a final settlement with Mr. Costa, Kinnaird told him. 

Speculatively the squat man chewed a cigar. “That’s up to the boss.’ 

‘Then Pll meet him at eleven-thirty tonight, over the Ares Café, Water Street? 
Kinnaird was firm about it; the squat man looked taken aback. 

‘The boss makes the dates, see,’ he said. 

‘If Costa wants a cash settlement, he’ll be there, my friend’ 

‘O.K., O.K.; the squat man agreed, almost plaintive; ‘but if you get the boss 
riled, it’s your funeral. Say, you ain’t plannin’ any cute stuff?’ He stared again at 
Kinnaird’s mild face. No, I guess you wouldn’t” And he went away. 

Kinnaird locked the shop and ate a hearty supper. “You Kinnairds!’ Alma said to 
him. “What have you done? Sometimes you’re as clammy as your uncle.’ 

Selecting a book, Daniel Kinnaird settled himself in a corner by the 
grandfather clock. 


O 


About half-past eleven that night, a tall and swarthy man emerged from an alley 
on the north side of Water Street and crossed toward the Ares Café. He wore an 
expensive suit of loud check, and he walked with a swagger, throwing his shoulders 
back, glancing challengingly from under the brim of his low-crowned hat. There was 
no one to challenge. He tried the door to the office above the café, found it unlocked, 
and felt for a light switch: none could be discovered. So he mounted the stairs in 
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darkness, and knocked at the upper door. No one answered. With a curse, he pushed 
it open and slipped inside. 

Upon a naked table in the middle of the long, dusty room, a single candle was 
burning. Shadows half hid the farther end of the loft, but he could make out a door 
there, and he could see no one waiting for him. ‘Kinnaird?’ he grunted. 

Then—did it come from behind that old safe?-—Costa heard a soft humming, 
as if some one were trying variations on a sea-chanty. In a deep voice, someone was 


crooning: 


Td a Bible in my hand when I sailed, when I sailed; 
I'd a Bible in my hand when I sailed. 

Td a Bible in my hand by my father’s great command, 
But I sunk it in the sand when I sailed’ 


‘Kinnaird, that you?’ Rather than replying, the deep voice repeated the chorus, 
placidly, drawling out ‘by my father’s great command, and then ending with abrupt 
speed, ‘But I sunk it in the sand when I sailed’ 

Still no one appeared. ‘Kinnaird!’ Costa demanded. He closed the door behind 
him. When it went shut, there occurred a distinct click. Costa started. Keeping his 
face to the room, he felt at the back of him with his left hand, seeking the knob, while 
he slid his right hand cautiously into a coat pocket. There was no knob; there was no 
internal lock; the door, so far as he could tell, was secured by some hidden spring. 
‘Kinnaird!’ Costa called, furious. 

Did something shift, over there by the other door, out from behind the safe? Now 
a voice said, in a mere murmur, ‘Mr. Bruno Costa, I see.’ Costa crouched instinctively. 

“You playin’ games, Kinnaird? Come on out!’ In Costa’s voice was a nervous 
shrillness. 

Then someone did come from the shadows, moving into the dim aura of light 
on the far side of the candle. It was a self-assured old man, small but squarely built, 
dressed with care; he played with a good walking stick; his head was bare, and in the 
flicker of the candle Costa could see that he had thick white hair, a fresh pink skin, 
and great eyebrows that made his eyes circles of shadow. ‘What the hell!’ cried Costa. 
‘Who’re you?” 

‘I represent Mr. Daniel Kinnaird, said the old gentleman, composedly. ‘My 
name is Isaiah Kinnaird. We haven’t met previously, Mr. Costa. I’m here to arrange a 
final settlement with you.’ He smiled courteously. 

“Yeah? Costa hesitated, and knew that the old man perceived his incertitude; so 
he strode defiantly to the middle of the room, where he stared across the table at 
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the old man. Costa kept his hand in his pocket. “Yeah? No, we ain’t met, but I heard 
about you, you crazy old bastard. What’s up?” 

‘T look upon you, sir, said Isaiah Kinnaird, ‘as an interesting phenomenon 
of social disintegration, a representative specimen of these depraved days. Your 
reference to my origin is inaccurate; for only one instance of illegitimacy has been 
recorded among the Kinnairds in more than a century; while you, Mr. Costa—if you 
will forgive my saying so—manifestly are the end-product of many generations of 
unbridled lubricity. 

‘Cut the comedy, Costa snarled, grimacing in a way that should have been 
alarming. ‘Are you and that pants-presser going to ante?” 

Now old Kinnaird came still closer to the table, so that the candle showed 
him very plain, and Costa could see his eyes. They were blue, and would have been 
innocent, had they not slid and rolled so wildly. ‘Jesus!’ Costa gasped, a lump in his 
throat, ‘I don’t do business with nobody that’s bughouse.’ 

‘Costa, Mr. Kinnaird resumed, politely smiling, ‘I believe we shall make our final 
settlement now. You were imprudent this night. Surely you noticed how that door 
locked behind you?’ 

‘Keep away, Costa spat out, shifting his hand in his pocket. “You going to ante?’ 

‘Are you in tolerable health, Mr. Costa?’ Having said this, the old man rapidly 
slipped one of his slender hands (in this instant, Costa saw how terribly long the 
nails were) across the dusty table, and touched Costa upon the wrist. Yelling, Costa 
sprang to one side. 

‘Oh God! Keep them hands off me!’ Isaiah Kinnaird was sidling round the table. 
‘Keep away, you old bastard!’ And now Costa pulled his automatic; but Kinnaird’s 
white hand was quicker; and as its fingers touched Costa’s, the tall man screamed 
again, and the gun fell under the table. 

What followed might have been ludicrous to anyone that witnessed it. A 
powerful man, in the prime of life, dodged and ducked about the room, vaulting 
the table, scampering past the desk, for an instant seeking sanctuary behind the safe, 
trying always to gain the back door. Now and again he shrieked as his pursuer nearly 
grasped him. Always in his way, intercepting, snatching, chuckling, darted a small 
elderly man, his white hair disordered, his eyes alight, his veined hands extended, one 
gripping a stick. 

Then Costa saw an opening: he doubled back, rolled under the table, and ran 
straight for the door to the river. But just before he could reach it, his foot touched 
the rung of a chair, and he went to his knees. Almost in the same moment he rose; 
yet as he caught his balance, Isaiah Kinnaird protruded his stick, tripped Costa, and 


was upon him. 
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When the clock struck midnight, Daniel Kinnaird put down his book. By now, 
the conference in Water Street should be concluded; and his uncle would have 
warned Costa off. At the last stroke of the clock, however, an engulfing conviction 
burst upon Daniel Kinnaird—something that devastated the marches of ordinary 
perception. He thought he heard a man’s shriek and a chuckle anciently familiar, 
associated in his memory with a great black sack. All this invaded his consciousness 
as if someone had tumbled him into a freezing pool. 

Who knows the whole power of passionate entreaty, or what a desperate 
longing may conjure from the depths? Into Kinnaird’s bewildered mind flashed a 
dozen curious sensations of the past evening: the scent of soap, the tune of ‘Dixie’; 
and without snatching up hat or coat, he ran out of his door into the road, and 
through the paper-littered ways of the North End toward Water Street. Some things 
even a Costa ought not to face. 

From the pavement, he could see an insufficient light flicker behind the drawn 
shades of the office above the Ares Café. His flesh creeping, Daniel Kinnaird 
climbed the stairs and pulled open the door at the top. A candle, almost wholly 
guttered, allowed him to inspect an empty loft. One chair had been overturned; 
something had brushed dust from the table top. That back door to the river stairs 
stood ajar, creaking intermittently in the breeze. 

Daniel Kinnaird went upon the crazy platform, and heard the tide sucking at 
ooze, and saw some bird of night flap over the water toward the soiled and decrepit 
streets of the North End. But of Isaiah Kinnaird, or of Bruno Costa, no trace—not 


that night, nor the next day, nor ever. 
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One of the greats of science fiction and generally remembered for his more humorous tales, Eric 
Frank Russells darker side showed up in markets such as Weird Tales and Fantastic during 
the 1950s. The following story is most definitely SF, but it is without question a horror story and 
one that has particular resonance today, just as it did over fifty years ago. Despite strong stories in 
Weird Tales from McClusky, Bloch, and Lawlor, Russells greatest competition was from his own 
story “The Sin of Hyacinth Peuch.” Both tales are masterpieces, but there is something about the 
thoughtful and melancholy understatement of the following tale that gives it a slight edge. 


avid Korman rasped, “Send them the ultimatum.” 
“Yes, sir, but—” 
“But what?” 
“Tt may mean wat.” 
“What of it?” 
“Nothing, sir.” The other sought a way out. “I merely thought—” 
“You are not paid to think,” said Korman, acidly. “You are paid only to obey 
orders.” 
“Of course, sir. Most certainly.” Gathering his papers, he backed away hurriedly. 
“T shall have the ultimatum forwarded to Lani at once.” 
“You better had!” Korman stared across his ornate desk, watched the door 
close. Then he voiced an emphatic, “Bah!” 
A lickspittle. He was surrounded by lickspittles, cravens, weaklings. On all sides 
were the spineless ready to jump to his command, eager to fawn upon him. They 
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smiled at him with false smiles, hastened into pseudo-agreement with every word he 
uttered, gave him exaggerated respect that served to cover their inward fears. 

There was a reason for all this. He, David Korman, was strong, He was strong 
in the myriad ways that meant full and complete strength. With his broad body, big 
jowls, bushy brows and hard gray eyes he looked precisely what he was: a creature of 
measureless power, mental and physical. 

It was good that he should be like this. It was a law of Nature that the weak 
must give way to the strong. A thoroughly sensible law. Besides, this world of 
Morcine needed a strong man. Morcine was one world in a cosmos full of potential 
competitors, all of them born of some misty, long-forgotten planet near a lost sun 
called Sol. Morcine’s duty to itself was to grow strong at the expense of the weak. 
Follow the natural law. 

His heavy thumb found the button on his desk, pressed it, and he said into the 
little silver microphone, “Send in Fleet Commander Rogers at once.” 

There was a knock at the door and he snapped, “Come in.” Then, when Rogers 
had reached the desk, he informed, “We have sent the ultimatum.” 

“Really, sir? Do you suppose they'll accept it?” 

“Doesn’t matter whether they do or don’t,’ Korman declared. “In either event 
we'll get our own way.” His gaze upon the other became challenging. “Is the fleet 
disposed in readiness exactly as ordered?” 

“Tt is, sir.” 

“You are certain of that? You have checked it in person?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Very well. These are my orders: the fleet will observe the arrival on Lani of 
the courier bearing our demands. It will allow twenty-four hours for receipt of a 
satisfactory reply.” 

“And if one does not come?” 

“Tt will attack one minute later in full strength. Its immediate task will be to 
capture and hold an adequate ground base. Having gained it, reinforcements will be 
poured in and the territorial conquest of the planet can proceed.” 

“I understand, sir.” Rogers prepared to leave. “Is there anything more?” 

“Yes,” said Korman. “I have one other order. When you are about to seize this 
base my son’s vessel must be the first to land upon it.” 

Rogers blinked and protested nervously, “But, sir, as a young lieutenant he 
commands a small scout bearing twenty men. Surely one of our major battleships 
should be—” 

“My son lands first!” Standing up, Korman leaned forward over his desk. His 
eyes were cold. “The knowledge that Reed Korman, my only child, was in the 
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forefront of the battle will have an excellent psychological effect upon the ordinary 
masses here. I give it as my order.” 

“What if something happens?” murmured Rogers, aghast. “What if he should 
become a casualty, perhaps be killed?” 

“That,” Korman pointed out, “will enhance the effect.” 

“All right, sir.” Rogers swallowed and hurried out, his features strained. 

Had the responsibility for Reed Korman’s safety been placed upon his own 
shoulders? Or was that character behind the desk genuine in his opportunist and 
dreadful fatalism? He did not know. He knew only that Korman could not be judged 
by ordinary standards. 


Vig 


Blank-faced and precise, the police escort stood around while Korman got out 
of the huge official car. He gave them his usual austere look-over while the chauffeur 
waited, his hand holding the door open. Then Korman mounted the steps to his 
home, heard the car door close at the sixth step. Invariably it was the sixth step, never 
the fifth or seventh. 

Inside, the maid waited on the same corner of the carpet, her hands ready for 
his hat, gloves and cloak. She was stiff and starched and never looked directly at him. 
Not once in fourteen years had she met him eye to eye. 

With a disdainful grunt he brushed past her and went into the dining room, 
took his seat, studied his wife across a long expanse of white cloth filled with silver 
and crystal. 

She was tall and blonde and blue-eyed and once had seemed supremely beautiful. 
Her willowy slenderness had made him think with pleasure of her moving in his 
arms with the sinuosity of a snake. Now, her slight curves had gained angularity. Her 
submissive eyes wore crinkles that were not the marks of laughter. 

“Tve had enough of Lani,” he announced. “We’re precipitating a showdown. 
An ultimatum has been sent.” 

“Yes, David.” 

That was what he had expected her to say. He could have said it for her. It was 
her trademark, so to speak; always had been, always would be. 

Years ago, a quarter of a century back, he had said with becoming politeness, 
“Mary, I wish to marry you.” 

“Yes, David.” 

She had not wanted it—not in the sense that he had wanted it. Her family had 
pushed her into the arrangement and she had gone where shoved. Life was like that: 
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the pushers and the pushed. Mary was of the latter class. The fact had taken the spice 
out of romance. The conquest had been too easy. Korman insisted on conquest but 
he liked it big. Not small. 

Later on, when the proper time had come, he had told her, “Mary, I want a son.” 

She had arranged it precisely as ordered. No slipups. No presenting him with 
a fat and impudent daughter by way of hapless obstetrical rebellion. A son, eight 
pounds, afterward named Reed. He had chosen the name. 

A faint scowl lay over his broad face as he informed, “Almost certainly it 
means war.” 

“Does it, David?” 

It came without vibrancy or emotion. Dull-toned, her pale oval features 
expressionless, her eyes submissive. Now and again he wondered whether she hated 
him with a fierce, turbulent hatred so explosive that it had to be held in check at all 
costs. He could never be sure of that. Of one thing he was certain: she feared him 
and had from the very first. 

Everyone feared him. Everyone without exception. Those who did not at first 
meeting soon learned to do so. He saw to that in one way or another. It was good to be 
feared. It was an excellent substitute for other emotions one has never had or known. 

When a child he had feared his father long and ardently; also his mother. Both 
of them so greatly that their passing had come as a vast relief. Now it was his turn. 
That, too, was a natural law, fair and logical. What is gained from one generation 
should be passed to the next. What is denied should likewise be denied. 

Justice. 

“Reed’s scoutship has joined the fleet in readiness for action.” 

“T know, David.” 

His eyebrows lifted. “How do you know?” 

“T received a letter from him a couple of hours ago.” She passed it across. 

He was slow to unfold the stiff sheet of paper. He knew what the first two 
words would be. Getting it open, he found it upside-down, reversed it and looked. 

“Dear Mother.” 

That was her revenge. 

“Mary. I want a son.” 

So she had given him one—and then taken him away. 

Now there were letters, perhaps two in one week or one in two months according 
to the ship’s location. Always they were written as though addressing both, always 
they contained formal love to both, formal hope that both were keeping well. 

But always they began, “Dear Mother.” 

Never, “Dear Father.” 


Revenge! 
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Zero hour came and went. Morcine was in a fever of excitement and 
preparation. Nobody knew what was happening far out in space, not even Korman. 
There was a time-lag due to sheer distance. Beamed signals from the fleet took 
many hours to come in. 

The first word went straight to Korman’s desk, where he posed ready to receive 
it. It said the Lanians had replied with a protest and what they called an appeal to 
reason. In accordance with instructions the fleet commander had rejected this as 
unsatisfactory. The attack was on. 

“They plead for reasonableness,” he growled. “That means they want us to go 
soft. Life isn’t made for the soft.” He threw a glance forward. “Ts it?” 

“No, sit,’ agreed the messenger with alacrity. 

“Tell Bathurst to put the tape on the air at once.” 

“Yes, sit.” 

When the other had gone he switched his midget radio and waited. It came in 
ten minutes, the long, rolling, grandiloquent speech he’d recorded more than a month 
before. It played on two themes: righteousness and strength, especially strength. 

The alleged causes of the war were elucidated in detail, grimly but without 
ire. That lack of indignation was a telling touch because it suggested the utter 
inevitability of the present situation and the fact that the powerful have too much 
justified self-confidence to emote. 

As for the causes, he listened to them with boredom. Only the strong know 
there is but one cause of war. All the other multitudinous reasons recorded in the 
history books were not real reasons at all. They were nothing but plausible pretexts. 
There was but one root-cause that persisted right back to the dim days of the jungle. 
When two monkeys want the same banana, that is war. 

Of course, the broadcasting tape wisely refrained from putting the issue so 
bluntly and revealingly. Weak stomachs require pap. Red meat is exclusively for the 
strong, So the great antenna of the world network comported themselves accordingly 
and catered for the general dietary need. 

After the broadcast had finished on a heartening note about Morcine’s 
overwhelming power, he leaned back in his chair and thought things over. There 
was no question of bombing Lani into submission from the upper reaches of its 
atmosphere. All its cities cowered beneath bombproof hemispherical force fields. 
Even if they had been wide open he would not have ordered their destruction. It is 


empty victory to win a few mounds of rubble. 
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He’d had enough of empty victories. Instinctively, his gray eyes strayed toward 
the bookcase on which stood the photograph he seldom noticed and then no more 
than absently. For years it had been there, a subconsciously-observed, taken-for- 
granted object like the inkpot or radiant heat panel, but less useful than either. 

She wasn’t like her picture now. Come to think of it, she hadn’t been really like it 
then. She had given him obedience and fear before he had learned the need for these 
in lieu of other needs. At that time he had wanted something else that had not been 
forthcoming. So long as he could remember, to his very earliest years, it had never 
been forthcoming, not from anyone, never, never, never. 

He jerked his mind back to the subject of Lani. The location of that place and 
the nature of its defenses determined the pattern of conquest. A ground base must 
be won, constantly replenished with troops, arms and all auxiliary services. From 
there the forces of Morcine must expand and, bit by bit, take over all unshielded 
territory until at last the protected cities stood alone in fateful isolation. The cities 
would then be permitted to sit under their shields until starved into surrender. 

Acquisition of enemy territory was the essential aim. This meant that despite 
spacegoing vessels, force shields and all the other redoubtable gadgets of ultra- 
modernism, the ordinary foot soldier remained the final arbiter of victory. Machines 
could assault and destroy. Only men could take and hold. 

Therefore this was going to be no mere five-minute war. It would run on for a 
few months, perhaps even a year, with spasms of old-style land-fighting as strong 
points were attacked and defended. There would be bombing perforce limited to 
road blocks, strategic junctions, enemy assembly and regrouping areas, unshielded 
but stubborn villages. 

There would be some destruction, some casualties. But it was better that way. 
Real conquest comes only over real obstacles, not imaginary ones. In her hour 
of triumph Morcine would be feared. Korman would be feared. The feared are 
respected and that is proper and decent. 


If one can have nothing more. 


—Vyi——— 


Pictorial records in full color and sound came at the end of the month. Their 
first showing was in the privacy of his own home to a small audience composed of 
himself, his wife, a group of government officials and assorted brass hats. 

Unhampered by Lanian air defenses, weak from the beginning and now almost 
wiped out, the long black ships of Morcine dived into the constantly widening base 
and unloaded great quantities of supplies. Troops moved forward against tough but 
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spasmodic opposition, a growing weight of armored and motorized equipment 
going with them. 

The recording camera trundled across an enormous bridge with thick girders 
fantastically distorted and with great gaps temporarily filled in. It took them through 
seven battered villages which the enemy had either defended or given cause to 
believe they intended to defend. There were shots of crater-pocked roads, skeletal 
houses, a blackened barn with a swollen horse lying in a field nearby. 

And an action-take of an assault on a farmhouse. A patrol, suddenly fired 
on, dug in and radioed back. A monster on huge, noisy tracks answered their call, 
rumbled laboriously to within four hundred yards of the objective, spat violently and 
lavishly from its front turret. A great splash of liquid fell on the farmhouse roof, 
burst into roaring flame. Figures ran out, seeking cover of an adjacent thicket. The 
sound track emitted rattling noises. The figures fell over, rolled, jerked, lay still. 

The reel ended and Korman said, “I approve it for public exhibition.” Getting 
out of his seat, he frowned around, added, “I have one criticism. My son has taken 
command of a company of infantry. He is doing a job, like any other man. Why 
wasn’t he featured?” 

“We would not depict him except with your approval, sir,” said one. 

“I not only approve—I order it. Make sure that he is shown next time. Not 
predominantly. Just sufficiently to let the people see for themselves that he is there, 
sharing the hardships and the risks.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

They packed up and went away. He strolled restlessly on the thick carpet in front 
of the electric radiator. 

“Do them good to know Reed is among those present,” he insisted. 

“Yes, David.” She had taken up some knitting, her needles going click-click. 

“He’s my son.” 

“Yes, David.” 

Stopping his pacing, he chewed his bottom lip with irritation. “Can’t you say 
anything but that?” 

She raised her eyes. “Do you wish me to?” 

“Do I wish!” he echoed. His fists were tight as he resumed his movements to 
and fro while she returned to her needles. 

What did she know of wishes? 

What does anyone know? 
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By the end of four months the territorial grip on Lani had grown to one 
thousand square miles while men and guns continued to pour in. Progress had been 
slower than expected. There had been minor blunders at high level, a few of the 
unforeseeable difficulties that invariably crop up when fighting at long range, and 
resistance had been desperate where least expected. Nevertheless, progress was 
being made. Though a little postdated, the inevitable remained inevitable. 

Korman came home, heard the car door snap shut at the sixth step. All was as 
before except that now a part of the populace insisted on assembling to cheer him 
indoors. The maid waited, took his things. He stumped heavily to the inner room. 

“Reed is being promoted to captain.” 

She did not answer. 

Standing squarely before her, he demanded, “Well, aren’t you interested?” 

“Of course, David.” Putting aside her book, she folded long, thin-fingered 
hands, looked toward the window. 

“What’s the matter with you?” 

“The matter?” The blond eyebrows arched as her eyes came up. “Nothing is the 
matter with me. Why do you ask?” 

“T can tell.” His tones harshened a little. “And I can guess. You don’t like Reed 
being out there. You disapprove of me sending him away from you. You think of 
him as your son and not mine. You—” 

She faced him calmly. “You’re rather tired, David. And worried.” 

“I am not tired,” he denied with unnecessary loudness. “Neither am I worried. 
It is the weak who worry.” 

“The weak have reason.” 

“I haven't.” 

“Then you’re just plain hungry.” She took a seat at the table. “Have something 
to eat. It will make you feel better.” 

Dissatisfied and disgruntled, he got through his evening meal. Mary was holding 
something back, he knew that with the sureness of one who had lived with her for 
half his lifetime. But he did not have to force it out of her by autocratic methods. 
When and only when he had finished eating she surrendered her secret voluntarily. 
The way in which she did it concealed the blow to come. 

“There has been another letter from Reed.” 

“Yes?” He fingered a glass of wine, felt soothed by food but reluctant to show 
it. “I know he’s happy, healthy and in one piece. If anything went wrong, I’d be the 
first to learn of it.” 

“Don’t you want to see what he says?” She took it from a little walnut bureau, 
offered it to him. 
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He eyed it without reaching for it. “Oh, I suppose it’s all the usual chitchat 
about the war.” 

“T think you ought to read it,” she persisted. 

“Do you?” Taking it from her hand, he held it unopened, surveyed her curiously. 
“Why should this particular missive call for my attention? Is it any different from the 
others? I know without looking that it is addressed to you. Not to me. To you! Never 
in his life has Reed written a letter specifically to me.” 

“He writes to both of us.” 

“Then why can’t he start with ‘Dear Father and Mother?” 

“Probably it just hasn’t occurred to him that you would feel touchy about it. 
Besides, it’s cumbersome.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“Well, you might as well look at it as argue about it unread. You'll have to know 
sooner or later.” 

That last remark stimulated him into action. Unfolding it, he grunted as he 
noted the opening words, then went through ten paragraphs descriptive of war 
service on another planet. It was the sort of stuff every fighting man sent home. 
Nothing special about it. Turning the page, he perused the brief remainder. His face 
went taut and heightened in color. 

“Better tell you I’ve become the willing slave of a Lanian girl. Found her in what 
little was left of the village of Bluelake, which had taken a pretty bad beating from 
our heavies. She was all alone and, as far as I could discover, seemed to be the sole 
survivor. Mom, she’s got nobody. I’m sending her home on the hospital ship Istar. 
The captain jibbed but dared not refuse a Korman. Please meet her for me and look 
after her until I get back.” 

Flinging it onto the table, he swore lengthily and with vim, finishing, “The 
young imbecile.” 

Saying nothing, Mary sat watching him, her hands clasped together. 

“The eyes of a whole world are on him,” he raged. “As a public figure, as the son 
of his father, he is expected to be an example. And what does he do?” 

She remained silent. 

“Becomes the easy victim of some designing little skirt who is quick to play 
upon his sympathies. An enemy female!” 

“She must be pretty,” said Mary. 

“No Lanians are pretty,’ he contradicted in what came near to a shout. “Have 
you taken leave of your senses?” 

“No, David, of course not.” 

“Then why make such pointless remarks? One idiot in the family is enough.” He 
punched his right fist several times into the palm of his left hand. “At the very time 
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when anti-Lanian sentiment is at its height I can well imagine the effect on public 
opinion if it became known that we were harboring a specially favored enemy alien, 
pampering some painted and powdered hussy who has dug her claws into Reed. I 
can see her mincing proudly around, one of the vanquished who became a victor by 
making use of a dope. Reed must be out of his mind.” 

“Reed is twenty-three,” she observed. 

“What of it? Are you asserting that there’s a specific age at which a man has a 
right to make a fool of himself?” 

“David, I did not say that.” 

“You implied it.” More hand-punching. “Reed has shown an unsuspected strain 
of weakness. It doesn’t come from me.” 

“No, David, it doesn’t.” 

He stared at her, seeking what lay unspoken behind that remark. It eluded him. 
His mind was not her mind. He could not think in her terms. Only in his own. 

“TIl bring this madness to a drastic stop. If Reed lacks strength of character, it 
is for me to provide it.” He found the telephone, remarked as he picked it up, “There 
are thousands of girls on Morcine. If Reed feels that he must have romance, he can 
find it at home.” 

“He’s not home,” Mary mentioned. “He is far away.” 

“For a few months. A mere nothing.” The phone whirred as he barked into 
it, “Has the Istar left Lani yet?” He held on a while, then racked the instrument 
and rumbled aggrievedly, “Td have had her thrown off but it’s too late. The Istar 
departed soon after the mailboat that brought his letter.” He made a face and it was 
not pleasant. “The girl is due here tomorrow. She’s got a nerve, a blatant impudence. 
It reveals her character in advance.” 

Facing the big, slow-ticking clock that stood by the wall, he gazed at it as if 
tomorrow were due any moment. His mind was working on the problem so suddenly 
dumped in his lap. After a while, he spoke again. 

“That scheming baggage is not going to carve herself a comfortable niche in my 
home, no matter what Reed thinks of her. I will not have her, see?” 

“T see, David.” ; 

“If he is weak, I am not. So when she arrives I’m going to give her the roughest 
hour of her life. By the time I’ve finished she’ll be more than glad of passage back to 
Lani on the next ship. She’ll get out in a hurry and for keeps.” 

Mary remained quiet. 

“But I’m not going to indulge a sordid domestic fracas in public. I won’t allow 
her even the satisfaction of that. I want you to meet her at the spaceport, phone me 
immediately when she arrives, then bring her to my office. I’ll cope with her there.” 

“Yes, David.” 
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“And don’t forget to call me beforehand. It will give me time to clear the place 
and insure some privacy.” 


“T will remember,” she promised. 


——vtig— 


It was three-thirty in the following afternoon when the call came through. He 
shooed out a fleet admiral, two generals and an intelligence service director, hurried 
through the most urgent of his papers, cleared the desk and mentally prepared 
himself for the distasteful task to come. 

In short time his intercom squeaked and his secretary’s voice announced, “Two 
people to see you, sir—Mrs. Korman and Miss Tatiana Hurst.” 

“Show them in.” 

He leaned backward, face suitably severe. Tatiana, he thought. An outlandish 
name. It was easy to visualize the sort of hoyden who owned it: a flouncy thing, 
aged beyond her years and with a sharp eye to the main chance. The sort who could 
make easy meat of someone young, inexperienced and impressionable, like Reed. 
Doubtless she had supreme confidence that she could butter the old man with equal 
effectiveness and no trouble whatsoever. Hah, that was her mistake. 

The door opened and they came in and stood before him without speaking. 
For half a minute he studied them while his mind did sideslips, repeatedly strove to 
coordinate itself, and a dozen expressions came and went in his face. Finally, he rose 
slowly to his feet, spoke to Mary, his tones frankly bewildered. 

“Well, where is she?” 

“This,” informed Mary, with unconcealed and inexplicable satisfaction, “is 
her.” 

He flopped back into his chair, looked incredulously at Miss Tatiana Hurst. She 
had skinny legs exposed to knee height. Her clothing was much the worse for wear. 
Her face was a pale, hollow-cheeked oval from which a pair of enormous dark eyes 
gazed in a non-focusing, introspective manner as if she continually kept watch within 
her rather than upon things outside. One small white hand held Mary’s, the other arm 
was around a large and brand new teddy-bear gained from a source at which he could 
- guess. Her age was about eight. Certainly no more than eight. 

It was the eyes that got him most, terribly solemn, terribly grave and unwilling 
to see. There was a coldness in his stomach as he observed them. She was not blind. 
She could look at him all right—but she looked without really perceiving. The great 
dark orbs could turn toward him and register the mere essential of his being while 
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all the time they saw only the secret places within herself. It was eerie in the extreme 
and more than discomforting. 

Watching her fascinatedly, he tried to analyze and define the peculiar quality in 
those optics. He had expected daring, defiance, impudence, passion, anything of 
which a predatory female was capable. Here, in these radically altered circumstances, 
one could expect childish embarrassment, self-consciousness, shyness. But she was 
not shy, he decided. It was something else. In the end he recognized the elusive factor 
as absentness. She was here yet somehow not with them. She was somewhere else, 
deep inside a world of her own. 

Mary chipped in with a sudden “Well, David?” 

He started at the sound of her voice. Some confusion still cluttered his mind 
because this culmination differed so greatly from his preconceptions. Mary had 
enjoyed half an hour in which to accommodate herself to the shock. He had not. It 
was still fresh and potent. 

“Leave her with me for a few minutes,” he suggested. “T’ll call you when I’ve 
finished.” 

Mary went, her manner that of a woman enjoying something deep and personal. 


An unexpected satisfaction long overdue. 


Aa ANA 


Korman said with unaccustomed mildness, “Come here, Tatiana.” 

She moved toward him slowly, each step deliberate and careful, touched the 
desk, stopped. 

“Round this side, please, near to my chair.” 

With the same almost-robotic gait she did as instructed, her dark eyes looking 
expressionlessly to the front. Arriving at his chair, she waited in silence. 

He drew in a deep breath. It seemed to him that her manner was born of a tiny 
voice insisting, “I must be obedient. I must do as I am told. I can do only what I am 
told to do.” 

So she did it as one compelled to accept those things she had no means of 
resisting. It was surrender to all demands in order to keep one hidden and precious 
place intact. There was no other way. 

Rather appalled, he said, “You're able to speak, aren’t you?” 

She nodded, slightly and only once. 

“But that isn’t speech,” he pointed out. 
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There was no desire to contradict or provide proof of ability. She accepted his 
statement as obvious and left it at that. Silent and immensely grave, she clung to her 
bear and waited for Korman’s world to cease troubling her own. 

“Are you glad you're here, or sorry?” 

No reaction. Only inward contemplation. Absentness. 

“Well, are you glad then?” 

A vague half-nod. ” You are not sorry to be here?” 

An even vaguer shake. 

“Would you rather stay than go back?” 

She looked at him, not so much to see him as to insure that he could see her. 

He rang his bell, said to Mary, “Take her home.” 

“Home, David?” 

“That’s what I said.” He did not like the exaggerated sweetness of her tone. It 
meant something, but he couldn’t discern what. 

The door closed behind the pair of them. His fingers tapped restlessly on the 
desk as he pictured those eyes. Something small and bitterly cold was in his insides. 


— 


During the next couple of weeks his mind seemed to be filled with more 
problems than ever before. Like most men of his caliber, he had the ability to 
ponder several subjects at once, but not the insight to detect when one was gaining 
predominance over the others. 

On the first two or three of these days he ignored the pale intruder in his 
household. Yet he could not deny her presence. She was always there, quiet, obedient, 
self-effacing, hollow-cheeked and huge-eyed. Often she sat around for long periods 
without stirring, like a discarded doll. 

When addressed by Mary or one of the maids she remained deaf to 
inconsequential remarks, responded to direct and imperative questions or orders. 
She would answer with minimum head movements or hand gestures when these 
sufficed, spoke monosyllabically in a thin little voice only when speech was 
unavoidable. During that time Korman did not speak to her at all—but he was 
compelled to notice her fatalistic acceptance of the fact that she was no part of 
his complicated life. 

After lunch on the fourth day he caught her alone, bent down to her height and 
demanded, “Tatiana, what is the matter with you? Are you unhappy here?” 

One brief shake of her head. 
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“Then why don’t you laugh and play like other—?” He ceased abruptly as Mary 
entered the room. 

“You two having a private gossip?” she inquired. 

“As if we could,” he snapped. 

That same evening he saw the latest pictorial record from the fighting front. It 
gave him little satisfaction. Indeed, it almost irked him. The zip was missing, Much 
of the thrill of conquest had mysteriously evaporated from the pictures. 

By the end of the fortnight hed had more than enough of listening for a 
voice that seldom spoke and meeting eyes that did not see. It was like living with a 
ghost—and it could not go on. A man is entitled to a modicum of relaxation in his 
own home. 

Certainly he could kick her back to Lani as he had threatened to do at the first. 
That, however, would be admission of defeat. Korman just could not accept defeat 
at anyone’s hands, much less those of a brooding-child. She was not going to edge 
him out of his own home nor persuade him to throw her out. She was a challenge he 
had to overcome in a way thoroughly satisfactory to himself. 

Summoning his chief scientific adviser to his office, he declaimed with irritation, 
“Look, I’m saddled with a maladjusted child. My son took a fancy to her and shipped 
her from Lani. She’s getting in my hair. What can be done about it?” 

“Afraid I cannot help much, sit.” 

“Why not?” 

“Tm a physicist.” 

“Well, can you suggest anyone else?” 

The other thought a bit, said, “There’s nobody in my department, sir. But 
science isn’t solely concerned with production of gadgets. You need a specialist in 
things less tangible.” A pause, then, “The hospital authorities might put you on to 
someone suitable.” 

He tried the nearest hospital, got the answer, “A child psychologist is your man.” 

“Who’s the best on this planet?” 

“Dr. Jager.” 

“Contact him for me. I want him at my house this evening, not later than seven 
o'clock.” 

Fat, middle-aged and jovial, Jager fell easily into the role of a casual friend 
who had just dropped in. He chatted a lot of foolishness, included Tatiana in the 
conversation by throwing odd remarks at her, even held a pretended conversation 
with her teddy-bear. Twice in an hour she came into his world just long enough to 
register a fleeting smile—then swiftly she was back in her own. 
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At the end of this he hinted that he and Tatiana should be left by themselves. 
Korman went out, convinced that no progress was being or would be made. In the 
lounge Mary glanced up from her seat. 

“Who’s our visitor, David? Or is it no business of mine?” 

“Some kind of mental specialist. He’s examining Tatiana.” 

“Really?” Again the sweetness that was bitter. 

“Yes,” he rasped. “Really.” 

“I didn’t think you were interested in her.” 

“I am not,” he asserted. “But Reed is. Now and again I like to remind myself 
that Reed is my son.” 

She let the subject drop. Korman got on with some official papers until Jager 
had finished. Then he went back to the room, leaving Mary immersed in her book. 
He looked around. 

“Where is she?” 

“The maid took her. Said it was her bedtime.” 

“Oh.” He found a seat, waited to hear more. 

Resting against the edge of a table, Jager explained, “Tve a playful little gag for 
dealing with children who are reluctant to talk. Nine times out of ten it works.” 

“What is it?” 

“I persuade them to write. Strangely enough, they'll often do that, especially if 
I make a game of it. I cajole them into writing a story or essay about anything that 
created a great impression upon them. The results can be very revealing.” 

“And did you—?” 

“A moment, please, Mr. Korman. Before I go further I’d like to impress upon 
you that children have an inherent ability many authors must envy. They can express 
themselves with remarkable vividness in simple language, with great economy of 
words. They create telling effect with what they leave out as much as by what they 
put in.” He eyed Korman speculatively. “You know the circumstances in which your 
son found this child?” 

“Yes, he told us in a letter.” 

“Well, bearing those circumstances in mind I think you'll find this something 
exceptional in the way of horror stories.” He held out a sheet of paper. “She wrote 
it unaided.” He reached for his hat and coat. 

“You're going?” questioned Korman in surprise, “What about your diagnosis? 
What treatment do you suggest?” 

Dr. Jager paused, hand on door. “Mr. Korman, you are an intelligent person.” 
He indicated the sheet the other was holding. “I think that is all you require.” 

Then he departed. Korman eyed the sheet. It was not filled with words as he’d 
expected. For a story it was mighty short. He read it. 
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I am nothing and nobody. My house went bang. My cat was stuck to a wall. I wanted to pull 
it off. They wouldn't let me. They threw it away. 

The cold thing in the pit of his stomach swelled up. He read it again. And again. 
He went to the base of the stairs and looked up toward where she was sleeping. 


The enemy whom he had made nothing. 


—vin— 


Slumber came hard that night. Usually he could compose his mind and snatch 
a nap any time, anywhere, at a moment’s notice. Now he was strangely restless, 
unsettled. His brain was stimulated by he knew not what and it insisted on following 
tortuous paths. 

The frequent waking periods were full of fantastic imaginings wherein he 
fumbled through a vast and cloying grayness in which was no sound, no voice, 
no other being, The dreams were worse, full of writhing landscapes spewing 
smoky columns, with things howling through the sky, with huge, toadlike monsters 
crawling on metal tracks, with long lines of dusty men singing an aeons-old and 
forgotten song. 

“You've left behind a broken doll.” 

He awakened early with weary eyes and a tired mind. All morning at the office 
a multitude of trifling things conspired against him. His ability to concentrate was 
not up to the mark and several times he had to catch himself on minor errors just 
made or about to be made. Once or twice he found himself gazing meditatively 
forward with eyes that did not see to the front but were looking where they had 
never looked before. 

At three in the afternoon his secretary called on the intercom, “Astroleader 
Warren would like to see you, sir.” 

“Astroleader?” he echoed, wondering whether he had heard right. “There’s no 
such title.” 

“Tt is a Drakan space-rank.” 

“Oh, yes, of course. I can tend to him now.” 

He waited with dull anticipation. The Drakans formed a powerful combine of 
ten planets at a great distance from Morcine. They were so far away that contact 
came seldom. A battleship of theirs had paid a courtesy call about twice in his 
lifetime. So this occasion was a rare one. 

The visitor entered, a big-built youngster in light-green uniform. Shaking hands 
with genuine pleasure and great cordiality, he accepted the indicated chair. 

“A surprise, eh, Mr. Korman?” 
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“Very.” 

“We came in a deuce of a hurry but the trip can’t be done in a day. Distance 
takes time unfortunately.” 

“T know.” 

“The position is this,’ explained Warren. “Long while back we received a call 
from Lani relayed by intervening minor planets. They said they were involved in a 
serious dispute and feared war. They appealed to us to negotiate as disinterested 
neutrals.” 

“Ah, so that’s why you’ve come?” 

“Yes, Mr. Korman. We knew the chance was small of arriving in time. There 
was nothing for it but to come as fast as we could and hope for the best. The role of 
peacemaker appeals to those with any claim to be civilized.” 

“Does it?” questioned Korman, watching him. 

“Tt does to us.” Leaning forward, Warren met him eye to eye. “We’ve called at 
Lani on the way here. They still want peace. They’re losing the battle. Therefore we 
want to know only one thing: Are we too late?” 

That was the leading question: Are we too late? Yes or no? Korman stewed 
it without realizing that not so long ago his answer would have been prompt and 
automatic. Today, he thought it over. 

Yes or no? Yes meant military victory, power and fear. No meant—what? Well, no 
meant a display of reasonableness in lieu of stubbornness. No meant a considerable 
change of mind. It struck him suddenly that one must possess redoubtable force of 
character to throw away a long-nursed viewpoint and adopt a new one. It required 
moral courage. The weak and the faltering could never achieve it. 

“No,” he replied slowly. “It is not too late.” 

Warren stood up, his face showing that this was not the answer he had expected. 
“You mean, Mr. Korman—” 

“Your journey has not been in vain. You may negotiate.” 

“On what terms?” 

“The fairest to both sides that you can contrive.” He switched his microphone, 
spoke into it. “Tell Rogers that I order our forces to cease hostilities forthwith. 
Troops will guard the perimeter of the Lani ground base pending peace negotiations. 
Citizens of the Drakan Confederation will be permitted unobstructed passage 
through our lines in either direction.” 

“Very well, Mr. Korman.” 

Putting the microphone aside, he continued with Warren, “Though far off 
in mere miles, Lani is near to us as cosmic distances go. It would please me if the 


Lanians agreed to a union between our planets, with common citizenship, common 
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development of natural resources. But I don’t insist upon it. I merely express a 
wish—knowing that some wishes never come true.” 

“The notion will be given serious consideration all the same,” assured Warren. 
He shook hands with boyish enthusiasm. “You're a big man, Mr. Korman.” 

“Am I?” He gave a wry smile. “I’m trying to do a bit of growing in another 
direction. The original one kind of got used up.” 

When the other had gone, he tossed a wad of documents into a drawer. Most 
of them were useless now. Strange how he seemed to be breathing better than ever 
before, his lungs drawing more fully. 

In the outer office he informed, “It’s early yet, but Pm going home. Phone me 
there if anything urgent comes along.” 

The chauffeur closed the car door at the sixth step. A weakling, thought Korman 
as he went into his home. A lamebrain lacking the strength to haul himself out of a 


self-created rut. One can stay in a rut too long, 


—Svyyig——— 


He asked the maid, “Where is my wife?” 

“Slipped out ten minutes ago, sir. She said she’d be back in half an hour.” 

“Did she take—” 

“No, sir.” The maid glanced toward the lounge. 

Cautiously he entered the lounge, found the child resting on the settee, head back, 
eyes closed. A radio played softly nearby. He doubted whether she had turned it on of 
her own accord or was listening to it. More likely someone else had left it running. 

Tiptoeing across the carpet, he cut off the faint music. She opened her eyes, sat 
upright. Going to the settee, he took the bear from her side and placed it on an arm, 
positioned himself next to her. 

“Tatiana,” he asked with rough gentleness, “why are you nothing?” 

No answer. No change. 

“Ts it because you have nobody?” 

Silence. 

“Nobody of your own?” he persisted, feeling a queer kind of desperation. “Not 
even a kitten?” 

She looked down at her shoes, her big eyes partly shielded under pale lids. There 
was no other reaction. 

Defeat. Ah, the bitterness of defeat. It set his fingers fumbling with each 
other, like those of one in great and unbearable trouble. Phrases tumbled through 
his mind. 
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“I am nothing.” 

“My cat...they threw it away.” 

His gaze wandered blindly over the room while his mind ran round and round her 
wall of silence seeking a door it could not find. Was there no way in, no way at all? 

There was. 

He discovered it quite unwittingly. 

To himself rather than to her he murmured in a hearable undertone, “Since I 
was very small I have been surrounded by people. All my life there have been lots of 
people. But none were mine. Not one was really mine. Not one. I, too, am nothing.” 

She patted his hand. 

The shock was immense. Startled beyond measure, he glanced down at the first 
touch, watched her give three or four comforting little dabs and hastily withdraw. 
There was heavy pulsing in his veins. Something within him rapidly became too big 
to contain. 

Twisting sidewise, he snatched her onto his lap, put his arms around her, buried 
his nose in the soft part of her neck, nuzzled behind her ear, ran his big hand through 
her hair. And all the time he rocked to and fro with low crooning noises. 

She was weeping. She hadn’t been able to weep before. She was weeping, not as 
a woman does, softly and subdued, but like a child, with great racking sobs that she 
fought hard to suppress. 

Her arm was around his neck, tightening, clinging and tightening more while 
he rocked and stroked and called her “Honey” and uttered silly sounds and wildly 
extravagant reassurances. 

This was victory. 

Not empty. 

Full. 

Victory over self is completely full. 
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Probably the toughest choice in this entire book. .. Weird Tales was on its last legs, but other 
magazines such as Imagination, Fantastic, and The Magazine of Fantasy & Science- 
Fiction were publishing horror fiction in the States, with the mystery digests also taking on more 
than a few outstanding horror stories. In the UK, London Mystery Magazine featured some 
notable tales. However, in 1953 it all comes down to two stories, one which is a glorious throwback 
to the glory days of Weird Tales and one which is a slick, modern piece whose breezy tone only 
serves to accentuate the underlying horror. As much as I like Joseph Payne Brennans “Slime,” I 
have to go with Robert Sheckley’s “The Altar” as most perfectly epitomizing the state of the art 
in 1953. 


ith a sprightly gait, Mr. Slater walked down Maple Street toward the 
station. There was a little bounce to his step this morning, and a smile on 
his clean-shaven substantial face. It was such a glorious spring morning! 
Mr. Slater hummed a tune to himself, glad of the seven block walk to the 
railroad station. Although the distance had been a bother all winter, weather like this 
made up for it. It was a pleasure to be alive, a joy to be commuting. 
Just then he was stopped by a man in a light blue topcoat. 
“Pardon me, sir,’ the man said. “Could you direct me to the Altar of Baz- 
Matain?” 
Mr. Slater, still full of the beauties of spring, tried to think. “Baz-Matain? I don’t 
think—the Atar of Baz-Matain, you say?” 
“That’s right,” the stranger said, with an apologetic little smile. He was unusually 
tall, and he had a dark, thin face. Mr. Slater decided it was a foreign-looking face. 


Robert Sheckley 


“Thanks anyhow,” the dark man said, nodded pleasantly and walked off toward 
the center of town. Mr. Slater continued to the station. 

After the conductor punched his ticket, Mr. Slater thought of the incident. Baz- 
Matain, he repeated to himself as the train sped through the misty, ragged fields of 
New Jersey. Baz-Matain. Mr. Slater decided that the foreign-looking man must have 
been mistaken. North Ambrose, New Jersey, was a small town; small enough for 
a resident to know every street in it, every house or store. Especially a resident of 
almost twenty years standing, like Mr. Slater. 

Halfway through the office day, Mr. Slater found himself tapping a pencil 
against the glass top of his desk, thinking of the man in the light blue topcoat. A 
foreign looking fellow was an oddity in North Ambrose, a quiet, refined, settled 
suburb. The North Ambrose men wore good business suits and carried lean brown 
suitcases; some were fat and some were thin, but anyone in North Ambrose might 
have been taken for anyone else’s brother. 

Mr. Slater didn’t think of it any more. He finished his day, took the tube to 
Hoboken, the train to North Ambrose, and finally started the walk to his house. 

On the way he passed the man again. 


“I found it,” the stranger said. “It wasn’t easy, but I found it.” 

“Where was it?” Mr. Slater asked, stopping. 

“Right beside the Temple of Dark Mysteries of Isis,” the stranger said. “Stupid 
of me. I should have asked for that in the first place. I knew it was here, but it never 
occurred to me—” 

“The temple of what?” Mr. Slater asked. 

“Dark Mysteries of Isis,” the dark man said. “Not competitors, really. Seers and 
warlocks, fertility cycles and the like. Never come near our province.” 

“T see,” Mr. Slater said, looking at the stranger closely in the early spring twilight. 
“The reason I asked, I’ve lived in this town a number of years, and I don’t believe I 
ever heard—” 

“Say!” the man exclaimed, glancing at his watch. “Didn’t realize how late it was! 
I'll be holding up the ceremony if I don’t hurry!” And with a friendly wave of his 
hand, he hurried off. 

Mr. Slater walked slowly home, thinking. Aar of Baz-Matain. Dark Mysteries of 
Isis. They sounded like cults. Could there be such places in this town? It seemed 
impossible. No one would rent to people like that. 
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After supper, Mr. Slater consulted the telephone book. But there was no listing 
for Baz-Matain, or for The Temple of Dark Mysteries of Isis. Information wasn’t 
able to supply them either. 

“Odd,” he mused. Later, he told his wife about the two meetings with the 
foreign man. 

“Well,” she said, pulling her house robe closer around her, “no one’s going to 
start any cults in this town. The Better Business Bureau wouldn’t allow it. To say 
nothing of the Woman’s Club, or the P.T.A.” 

Mr. Slater agreed. The stranger must have had the wrong town. Perhaps the cults 
were in South Ambrose, a neighboring town with several bars and a movie house, 
and a distinctly undesirable element in its population. 

The next morning was Friday. Mr. Slater looked for the stranger, but all he 
saw were his homogeneous fellow commuters. It was the same on the way back. 
Evidently the fellow had visited the Altar and left. Or he had taken up duties there at 
hours which didn’t coincide with Mr. Slater’s commuting hours. 


—Svvyig— 


Monday morning Mr. Slater left his house a few minutes late and was hurrying 
to catch his train. Ahead he saw the blue topcoat. 

“Hello there,” Mr. Slater called. 

“Why hello!” the dark man said, his thin face breaking into a smile. “I was 
wondering when we would bump into each other again.” 

“So was I,” Mr. Slater said, slowing his pace. The stranger was strolling along 
evidently enjoying the magnificent weather. Mr. Slater knew that he was going to 
miss his train. 

“And how are things at the Altar?” Mr. Slater asked. 

“So-so,” the man said, his hands clasped behind his back. “To tell you the truth, 
we're having a bit of trouble.” 

“Oh?” Mr. Slater asked. 

“Yes,” the dark man said, his face stern. “Old Atherhotep, the mayor, is 
threatening to revoke our license in North Ambrose. Says we aren’t fulfilling our 
charter. But I ask you, how can we? What with the Dionysus-Africanus set across the 
street grabbing everyone likely, and the Papa Legba-Damballa combine two doors 
down, taking even the unlikely ones—well, what can you do?” 

“Tt doesn’t sound too good,” Mr. Slater agreed. 
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“That’s not all,” the stranger said. “Our high priest is threatening to leave if we 
don’t get some action. He’s a seventh degree adept, and Brahma alone knows where 
we'd get another.” 

“Mmm,” Mr. Slater murmured. 

“That’s what I’m here for, though,” the stranger said. “If they’re going to use 
sharp business practices, Pll go them one better. I’m the new business manager, 
you know.” 

“Oh?” Mr. Slater said, surprised. “Are you reorganizing?” 

“In a way,” the stranger told him. “You see, it’s like this—” Just then a short, 
plump man hurried up and seized the dark man by the sleeve of the blue topcoat. 

“Elor,” he panted. “I miscalculated the date. It’s this Monday! Today, not next 
week!” 

“Damn,” the dark man said succinctly. “You'll have to excuse me,” he said to Mr. 


Slater. “This is rather urgent.” He hurried away with the short man. 


— AAA 


Mr. Slater was half an hour late for work that morning, but he didn’t care. It was 
all pretty obvious, he thought, sitting at his desk. A group of cults was springing up 
in North Ambrose, vying for congregations. And the mayor, instead of getting rid of 
them, was doing nothing. Perhaps he was even taking bribes! 

Mr. Slater tapped his pencil against his glass-topped desk. How was it possible? 
Nothing could be hidden in North Ambrose. It was such a little town. Mr. Slater 
knew a good percentage of the inhabitants by their first names. How could 
something like this go on unnoticed? 

Angrily, he reached for the telephone. 

Information was unable to supply him with the numbers of Dionysis Africanus, 
Papa Legba or Damballa. The mayor of North Ambrose, he was informed, was not 
Atherhotep, but a man named Miller. Mr. Slater telephoned him. 

The conversation was far from satisfying. The mayor insisted that he knew every 
business in the town, every church, every lodge. And if there were any cults—which, 
there weren’t—he would know of them too. 

“You have been deluded, my good man,’ Mayor Miller said, a little too 
pompously to suit Mr. Slater. “There are no people by those names in this town, no 
such organizations. We would never allow them in.” 

Mr. Slater thought this over carefully on the way home. As he stepped off the 
train platform he saw Elor, hurrying across Oak Street with short, rapid steps. 

Elor stopped when Mr. Slater called to him. 
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“Really can’t stay,” he said cheerfully. “The ceremony begins soon, and I must be 
there. It was that fool Ligian’s fault.” 

Ligian, Mr. Slater decided, would be the plump man who had stopped Elor in 
the morning. 

“He’s so careless,’ Elor went on. “Can you imagine a competent astrologer 
making a mistake of a week in the conjugation of Saturn with Scorpio? No matter. 
We hold the ceremony tonight, short-handed or not.” 

“Could I come?” Mr. Slater asked, without hesitation. “I mean, if you’re short- 
handed—” 

“Well,” Elor mused. “It’s unprecedented.” 

“Td really like to,’ Mr. Slater said, seeing a chance to get to the bottom of the 
mystery. 

“I really don’t think it’s fair to you,” Elor went on, his thin, dark face thoughtful. 
“Without preparation and all—” 

“PI be all right,” Mr. Slater insisted. He would really have something to dump 
in the mayor’s lap if this worked! “I really want to go. You’ve got me quite excited 
about it.” 

“All right,” Elor said. “We'd better hurry.” 


—vi— 


They walked down Oak Street, toward the center of town. Then, just as they 
reached the first stores, Elor turned. He led Mr. Slater two blocks over and a block 
down, and then retraced a block. After that he headed back toward the railroad 
station. 

It was getting quite dark. 

“Isn’t there a simpler way?” Mr. Slater asked. 

“Oh, no,” Elor said. “This is the most direct. If you knew the roundabout way 
I came the first time—” 

They walked on, backtracking blocks, circling, recrossing streets they had already 
passed, going back and forth over the town Mr. Slater knew so well. 

But as it grew darker, and as they approached familiar streets from unfamiliar 
directions, Mr. Slater became just a trifle confused. He knew where he was, of course, 
but the constant circling had thrown him off. 

How very strange, he thought. One can get lost in one’s own town, even after 
living there almost twenty years. 

Mr. Slater tried to place what street they were on without looking at the sign post, 
and then they made another unexpected turn. He had just made up his mind that 
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they were backtracking on Walnut Lane, when he found that he couldn’t remember 
the next cross street. As they passed the corner, he looked at the sign. 

It read: Left Orifice. 

Mr. Slater couldn’t remember any street in North Ambrose called Left Orifice. 

There were no streetlights on it, and Mr. Slater found that he didn’t recognize 
any of the stores. That was strange, because he thought he knew the little business 
section of North Ambrose very well. It gave him quite a start when they passed one 
squat black building on which there was a dimly lighted sign. 

The sign read: Temple of the Dark Mysteries of Isis. 

“They're pretty quiet in there tonight, eh?” Elor said, following Mr. Slater’s 
glance toward the building. “We’d better hurry.” He walked faster, allowing Mr. Slater 


no time to ask questions. 


The buildings became stranger and stranger as they walked down the dim 
street. They were of all shapes and sizes, some new and glistening, others ancient 
and decayed. Mr. Slater couldn’t imagine any section in North Ambrose like this. 
Was there a town within the town? Could there be a North Ambrose by night that 
the daytime inhabitants knew nothing of? A North Ambrose approached only by 
devious turns through familiar streets? 

“Phallic rites in there,” Elor said, indicating a tall, slender building. Beside it was 
a twisted, sagging hulk of a place. 

“That’s Damballa’s place,” Elor said, pointing at it. 

Toward the end of the street was a white building. It was quite long, and built 
low to the ground. Mr. Slater hadn’t time to examine it, because Elor had his arm and 
was hurrying him in the door. 

“T really must become more prompt,” Elor muttered half to himself. 


—SV/1/9y— 


Once inside, it was totally dark. Mr. Slater could feel movement around him, 
and then he made out a tiny white light. Elor guided him toward it, saying in friendly 
tones, “You’ve really helped me out of a jam.” 

“Have you got it?” a thin voice asked from beside the light. Mr. Slater began to 
make out shapes. As his eyes became more accustomed to the gloom, he could see a 
tiny, gnarled old man in front of the light. 

The old man was holding an unusually long knife. 
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“Of course,” Elor said. “And he was willing, too.” 


The white light was suspended over a stone altar, Mr. Slater realized. In a single 
reflex action he turned to run, but Elor’s hand was tight on his arm. 
“You can’t leave us now,” Elor said gently. “We're ready to begin.” 


And then there were other hands on Mr. Slater, many of them, pulling him 
steadily toward the altar. 
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It is perhaps only fitting that one of the only three writers to appear in all four decades of 
Weird Tales’ history should be cited with the best story of the year in the magazine's last year. 
Everil Worrel (Murphy) was not an extremely prolific author; all of her short horror fiction can 
(and will) be collected in one volume. There was fierce competition in the form of “Ring Once for 
Death” by Robert Arthur and Shirley Jacksons “One Ordinary Day, With Peanuts”; Worrell’s 
tale is a fine finale to her distinguished career and an appropriate ending to Weird Tales’ great run. 
The other two authors that had been around since the twenties were Seabury Quinn (who had long 
since lost steam) and August Derleth (who began serving up his ghastly posthumous collaborations 
with H.P. Lovecraft instead of concentrating on the regional ghost stories that he did so well). 


halimar walked between the two tall men into the room. She had committed 
herself at last. She was to marry Merlin Caliver in the fall. 

Ice hardens and separates itself from the flowing ocean streams and forms 
its hard, crystalline pinnacles. Ice floats—the top of the berg rides sky-lit; and this 
makes the earth possible to mankind. 

The thing that lurked hidden and crystallized somewhere in the girl Shalimar 
was a weightier matter. It was submerged; over it flowed the fluidity of life—but 
it was there; it was real, it was danger. Of the stuff of dreams, perhaps; how much 
more solid are one’s waking thoughts? 

She was marrying into a family of distinction. Merlin’s name in the field of 
behaviorism would equal Byron’s among anthropologists. Already, at twenty-seven, 
Merlin had authored articles which won him the name of trail-blazer. He dared to 
interest himself in that new stuff known familiarly as “para-psych.” 
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Merlin would look like his uncle at the same age; now his hair was a darkish 
brown, and his sun-tan blended into it. His eyes were bluer, more intense, and the 
angle of his black brows gave his face a whimsical difference. 

He leaned down now, and whispered: 

“We arent rushing you, are we, Shalee? You did say you’d marry me, you know. 
You said it at last! Still, this show is a build-up for the electrified home—and it was a 
little like forcing household matters on you a bit prematurely—” 

Shalimar could see the three of them in a hall mirror. She forced the corners of 
her mouth into a smile. Her face had worn for a moment the look she did not like. 

It was—well, be frank!—a look of tragedy. And in Shalimar’s life there had 
never been a tragedy, beyond the loss of her father and mother in a storm that 
capsized their little sail boat. And that had happened long ago, when she was ten. 
Since then, under Byron’s guardianship—leave out her nightmares, and her life had 
been pure sunshine. 

She was wearing a dark blue dress and a blue-sequined shell hat, and her dark, 
smooth bangs accentuated the size of her deep, dark eyes. Around her neck natural 
curls clustered, and the clear pink of her skin set off her sapphire ear clips. Now that 
she smiled, her image reassured her. 

“I don’t feel rushed, I just think maybe all my life PI be a little bit mixed!” she 
breathed impulsively. “Uncle Byron used, you know, to have to wake me at night. And 
even yet, sometimes—but you know all that, you know me as well as if we were brother 
and sister. I still have that nightmare, you know, only I don’t wake screaming! 

“I wake—crying. When I was little it scared me—and as I’ve grown older, the 
dream has seemed to break my heart. Aren’t I the kind of girl that might grow into 
a neurotic woman? And isn’t that, maybe, why I had such a hard time making up 
my mind?” 

“If you have made it up,” Merlin said, on a sigh. “Once the knot is tied, though, I 
think I can relax. Suppose you area bit of a dual personality? Who hasn’t some kink?” 


“You, Merlin, you haven't.” 


Shalimar was speaking out loud, now, although very low. 

“If there were any sense to my crying-dream!” she went on impatiently. “Thick 
masses of vegetation all around—that I can understand. It’s India, of course.” 

“The dream,” Merlin prompted, “is uneventful. In front of the jungle, then, a 
cleared space. Smoke, as though a big fire had burned itself out. A shelter built of 
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branches, like a child’s playhouse. And that’s all! It shouldn’t be impossible to live 
with a dream like that—” 

He was not impatient. He was practical. And the side of her he was trying to 
reach didn’t respond to practicality. 

She was whispering now, close in his ear: 

“Merlin, tell me one thing. You offer me love, I know that. But how do you love 
me? Suppose—suppose, for instance, something parted us. Would you go looking for 
me, looking through countries and years and centuries, and no one else would do, you 
must find we? I think I need to know, Merlin—is that the way you feel about me?” 

Merlin tried to smile, and frowned instead. 

“I think that’s the kind of thing you want to forget, Shalimar,’ he said gently. 
“That sort of thing is esoteric, introverted fantasy. I think men and women fall in 
love when they are right for each other. And if they lose each other—they needn’t, 
unless one dies—then, I think the one left just goes on as well as he or she can, 
making the best of things.” 

Shalimar sat down lower in her seat. 

Better to think about the electrical equipment show. Soon she’d be picking her 
own electrical equipment. Oh, wonderful not to have to smell house dust and get 
sneezy when you cleaned rooms! 

The murmur of voices died. A suave young man began his speech. 

The row of seats ahead had been vacant, but now three seats were filled by a 
large woman ablaze with purple, and her two unpleasant offspring. These were a girl 
in her teens, and a boy of about ten. The girl had a heavy face overlit by somber hazel 
eyes. The boy’s face was thin, with sharp features. Meanness and cunning must have 
stamped it from the cradle—a thing which fortunately happens seldom, Shalimar 
thought. Think of the boy, she must; he immediately turned and fixed her with the 
kind of stare nice people discourage very young in children so inclined. 

When the lights were lowered, his pale eyes were still on Shalimar’s face. 

The demonstration was pretty. Shalimar tried to see herself flipping down tumbler 
switches, making the dishes wash themselves, making dinner cook. After awhile she 
grew tired; it seemed more natural to let servants do it. Why grudge a few tupees?.. .She 
caught herself, sharply. Well, after all, that was the way her mother had kept house. 

Perhaps she made some uneasy gesture, because Byron murmured, “The 
interesting part is what follows, Shalimar. The dark light demonstration will be 
beautiful. Gadgets are wonderful, but new discoveries in radiant energy are soul- 
shaking.” 

Merlin spoke across Shalimar to his uncle. 

“Dark light—and the new optical effects in photography. Recently I read a story 
in which two charming children, annoyed by their parents, misuse their wonderful 
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nursery, which captures electrical impulses from the human brain and converts them 
into visible forms. These children create lions which come alive and eat their parents 
up. And I found myself wondering how far science may go—into what possibilities 
of thought materialization it may lead us—” 

Shalimar thought, “Suppose that happened to my thoughts!” 

Now it was Byron: 

“If the old folklore came back to haunt the race in terms of its new science, 
it would be more disastrous than an atom bomb. In America would live again the 
medicine men, the shamans; in the west—out around our Colorado lodge, for 
instance, where the Aztec sun symbols ate carved far from their known origins—the 
cults of human sacrifice; in the East, the sad white dream of witchcraft—” 

“Stop it!’ Merlin said suddenly. 

But Shalimar thought the talk should have gone on. Not only she had secret 
fantasies; you must pick your way among them. Dreams haunted the human race, but 
the race progressed by selecting the good dreams and blocking out the evil. 

That boy’s eyes plunged into hers. They were chatoyant—lustrous, like a cat’s. 


—Svyyig—— 


People gasped as the utter blackness hit them like a physical blow. And again, as 
pictures painted themselves on the walls in light. And yet again—because the “dark 
light” pictures seemed to float close, rather than to be visible only on the walls. 

But the pictures were lovely. Roses, lilies; a flowering shrub—then a projection 
of waves on a white beach, and a pretty roadway stretching under arching trees. 

More flowers, and then a pause. Someone said something had broken down. 
The blackness grew more oppressive. 

Shalimar’s eyes rested on the place where the panel mirror was set in the wall. A 
faint opalescence marked the oblong. 

Mistily blue, it became a window opening on deep space that filled all known 
dimensions, and others known only by vertigo. In the black room a woman stifled 
a scream. 

The light hurt Shalimar’s eyes, but she could not look away. And now a figure 
formed there, to draw into itself the blueness, to shine in darkly blinding blue. It was 
a woman’s figure, nearly nude; but the outlines blurred and shifted and shimmered. 
The face was lovely—the face was cruel. It was cruelty personified—yet something 
in it drew you— 

The figure flung out arms, and the light shimmered madder and bluer. 
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The being projected itself third-dimensionally forward. The face came close, the 
horrible arms outreaching— 
Shalimar screamed. 


O 


Her head was on Merlin’s breast, Byron was rubbing her wrists, the woman in 
front was staring, the horrible girl and boy were staring, people were saying things 
like—“She’s all right!” and “She fainted—no wonder! I nearly did—” 

She could walk, feeling only a little weak. 

But the woman in purple and her boy and girl blocked their way, and the woman 
put a small white card into Shalimar’s limp hand. 

“I must speak to you,” she said, like one under a compulsion. “Please—people 
will tell you Pm not a publicity-seeking mountebank. I have a strange gift, and—my 
boy Denny has it also. That frightening image can’t have been part of the show. The 
wall mirror, I’m sure, acted as sometimes a crystal ball, or even a pool or a mirror does 
act—and showed a thing that wanted to manifest itself to someone here. 

“She was, you know, the Hindu goddess Kali. The goddess of destruction. Did 
you see the necklace—the human skulls?” 

They couldn’t get by without physical pressure. The woman spoke faster. 

“My boy Denny felt that something was seeking to contact the young lady. He 
had whispered to me. 

“Please believe me, it isn’t for the fee. It’s—that I know I can get a message that 
concerns you!” 

Her eyes were on Shalimar. “My card. Call me. Any time, at your convenience.” 

Shalimar’s fingers closed on the white cardboard square. 

“Madame Margoli—Medium’” it said, with a telephone number. 


—Vyii— 


She had feared the intrusion into her dreams of the goddess Kali. Under normal 
consciousness she felt the swelling tide of the subconscious, its upward thrust, its 
sucking withdrawal. The girl Shalimar felt the arms of Mother India drawing her 
back to lost memories. 

The dream came upon her painfully, obsessively; for four nights she woke shaken 
by sobs, face wet with tears. The terror grew. The low streamers of black smoke, the 
pungent, oily smell; the utter dreary desolation of the clearing before the crowding 


jungle, the rag-tag miserableness of the rude, low shelter, roofed by broken branches 
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on which leaves drooped dying. Tatters of coarse cloth hung like ruined pennants; 
they bound the crude structure together; they had been torn from her garments; 
for she wore rags in the dream—and the realization of this was a new thing. Once 
her own face stared up at her from the waters of a river. Her eyes, wide and dark 
and tragic. Her face, darker, but heart-shaped still—the darkness had the look of 
unwashed neglect and sun tan, and perhaps of different pigmentation as well. 

Her hair drifted forward from the downbent head, and it was long and black, 
disheveled, with the torn look of the cloth tatters that swung from the jointures of 
the shelter. As though she had “rent her tresses” in the ancient symbolic violence of 
grief and mourning! 

It was on the fourth night that Shalimar saw herself like that.‘On the fifth, at 
last, came something new into the dream. 

This new thing was simply the appearance of a face that was not her own, not 
the face of anyone whom she had ever seen. It was the face of a man. 

Its coming ended sorrow. Simply there was this man, this face—strong and 
brown, with sparkling dark eyes and white teeth shining a joyful greeting, In the 
dream the apparition had all the impact of a miracle, even a resurrection. 

This face, this beloved head (wearing a turban!) was love. It was fruition. It 
was an end to sorrow and weeping, it was the sun in its glory, it was the conferring 
on a lonely, abandoned, deserted body of a soul. It was healing, it was life; and dirt 
and tears, rags and loneliness, shame and despair were nowhere in the universe. The 
moving finger had written lines too terrible to bear—but they had been erased. 

“You live, beloved!” 

Tender and poignant, the words hung on the air. Shalimar was awake in the 
moon-drenched light pouring in through the window, and somewhere a mocking 
bird sang in a tree. 

Her own voice echoed in her ears—poignant and throbbing as she herself had 
never heard it. Yet neither words nor voice were hers; they belonged to the one who 
had evoked them from her dream-held lips. They belonged to the face that had been 
so near, so real, in the moment before waking. 


Next afternoon Shalimar spoke to Byron and Merlin together. It was important 
that she be frank. Not to the point of speaking of the new longing in her heart, of 
her necessity. Not that; that was for her alone. But it was all linked together. 

“Tm calling this Madame Margoli for an appointment,” she said, ignoring the 
looks of concern on their two surprised faces. “I expect both of you think I am 
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foolish. I’ve always discouraged anything that might develop my off-trail tendencies. 
But—lI’ve been dreaming again, so regularly, so vividly. I can’t rest until I find 
out—if the purple lady with the terrible children can see around the corner, rend the 
veil—whatever it is a medium does! I feel, for the first time, that it would be best to 
follow up that subconscious part of me that won’t stay buried. Probably the séance, 
or whatever, will be merely a crude joke. It’s something I must find out.” 

To her surprise, this was endorsed by a somewhat rueful Merlin. 

“T wish all this didn’t bother you,” he said. “They say, you know, that a slide 
picture from a set made in India, showing statues of Hindu deities, got in by mistake. 
All the images seemed alive, floating in air, three-dimensional. PIl be honest with 
you, Shalimar; their explanation is probably authentic—and yet, they’d have to say 
something like that. 

“The only other explanation which I might suggest would have to do with mass 
hypnosis and the projection of a thought image from somebody’s mind. 

“On the chance that such a thought image emanated from your mind, I think it 
may be as well to act on your impulse. Things buried are dangerous, things openly 
dealt with hardly ever. I'll make the appointment for you. Pd like to go—” 

“Td like both of you to come with me,” Shalimar said at once, “if you will, 
please. If anything strange should happen—I’ll want you to see for yourselves. If it’s 
just a silly hoax—well, three heads are better than one, and of the three mine is the 
least scientifically trained, beside being the one—afflicted?” 

It was Byron who tried to protest. 

“Tt isn’t being afflicted, Shalimar, to have super-perceptions. The most brilliant 
are the most perceptive. 

“But I wish you wouldn’t go, my dear. Remember the story you quoted, Merlin? 
The mind-created lions materialized and killed. I expressed a misgiving then, in 
which I was quite serious. Anthropologically speaking, whole races and cultures 
have been tyrannized by ideas that would have been better buried. So to cause 
hallucinations, perhaps. Better that, than to draw power from the coordinated 
powers of the mind. 

“Disembodied nuclei of potency may drift through our strange universe, which 
James says we see only as a cave dweller sees shadows on the wall of his cave. To 
summon them forth is another thing. I am reminded of Saul and the witch of Endor. 
There was an edict, and it was direct and plain and very clear: 


“Call not their names!’” 
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They presented themselves at Madame Margoli’s home that evening at nine 
o’clock. 

This house was in an old part of Georgetown. One in a brick row, it faced 
directly on the street—there would be a walled garden behind. The front windows 
were shuttered, as were those of most of these houses, for privacy and coolness. 
Street lights battled feebly under a dark arcade of over-arching trees; the heavy 
branches served to block out any breeze. 

The house number showed black on the illuminated fanlight. As they stopped to 
make sure of it, a strange night bird cried raucously somewhere ahead of them and 
was answered by another from behind. 

“Ugly kind of croak!” Merlin said distastefully. “Almost like a crow—if they 
flew at night.” 

The dark, hot street was a place to get out of. Shalimar’s feet flew up the steps. 
Her finger pressed the bell as the two men overtook her. 

The sad girl opened the door—tonight her greasy braids hung down beside her 
sallow cheeks. 

“In here—please,” she stammered, leading the way self-consciously. 

“In here” was a narrow, long room with polished dark floor, white walls and 
lofty ceiling. There was little furniture, though an adjoining room showed rows of 
folding chairs. Wide windows and an open door gave on a balcony, and beyond that 
loomed the dark of the garden. Near the shuttered end of the front room a settee 
and three chairs were grouped around a table; on the table, black-velvet-draped, 
rested a large crystal ball. 

The girl hesitated, seeming to want to achieve some friendly, hostess-like 
gesture. 

“My name is Dorcas,” she said after awhile. “Make yourselves comfortable, will 
you? Mother will sit here behind the table. She will use the crystal ball. My brother 
Denny is going to try to get something at the same time. It seems to help mother. 
Sometimes they get the same thing at the same time, and it—well, it shows it’s all 
authentic. I guess it reinforces things, too; strengthens the Forces, mother would say. 
Probably we'll see you before you go.” 

They sat around the table, Shalimar in the middle. Her eyes turned to the 
crystal ball. She half expected the scenery of the dismal dream to float into the 
curvilinear patches of light and darkness. The thing held your gaze, if you let it; you 
could hypnotize yourself with such a thing, she was sure. She had been frantic to 
try, somehow, to see the face that had come into the old, sad dream. But the crystal 


drowned her memory of it in a mystery of its own. 
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Madame Margoli entered quietly. When she seated herself behind the crystal 
ball, Shalimar saw that the woman’s face was drawn. Shalimar felt a quivering 
certainty that, after all, this visit would not leave her untouched. Something would 
happen in this dimlit room tonight. 

“Before we begin, I must show you a newspaper clipping,” Madame said. 

She was wearing a loose, black hostess robe, which accentuated her pallor. 

“Sometimes I find myself—almost afraid!” She confessed impulsively, drawing a 
clipped news column from a pocket as she spoke. “Read this. It was in the paper the 
day after the dark-light demonstration.” 

Shalimar held the bit of newsprint so that the three of them could read: 


O 


“after the crash landing at National Airport last night, three men were taken 
to Emergency Hospital and pronounced dead upon arrival. One was an East Indian, 
one a former New York gunman who had barely missed being excluded from re-entry 
into the United States, and the third, a passenger suffering from amnesia, returning 
from treatment in a French hospital. A few minutes after being pronounced dead, all 
three ‘returned to life’ and recovered with extraordinary rapidity. 

“An additional overtone of mystery is the fact that the two who were known to be 
naturalized Americans from other countries immediately stated that they were fellow 
citizens and also friends and companions of the Indian Gentleman. All three left the 
hospital together. Names are withheld at the request of the Indian, who has come to 
America for observation and study by arrangement with the State Department. 

“The former gunman offered a prayer of gratitude to the Indian goddess 
Kali, in American vernacular—interspersed, says an attending physician, with East 
Indian phrases.” 


—vifi— 


“Well! Well! Pennsylvania still suffers from hexing; a year or so ago, several 
witches were arrested in Panama. The United States has been plagued with 
subversives—is the Indian goddess Kali now seeking illegal entry? This deserves a 
full scale Congressional investigation.” 

“Very funny!” Byron muttered. 

But a series of thumps from the back regions of the house prevented other 


comment. 
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“Denny is making the table rap,” his mother said. “He gets marvelous results. I 
feel—the Forces—” 

“Denny is ripe to be host to a poltergeist?” 

Byron had spoken impulsively, and bowed an apology. Madame’s eyes flashed 
cold fire, and an oddly impressive dignity came upon her. 

“That has been said of my boy before, but it’s a lie!” she retorted briefly. “Now 
I must ask for silence.” 

So they were hushed and still, in the big, dim room. 

The crystal, some ten inches in diameter, showed a watery mingling of light 
and dark. It was like a large, unlidded eye, Shalimar thought. She stared into it, half 
in longing, half in fear. Yes, it might hypnotize one. But nothing happened, and 
somewhere the slow ticking of a clock gave way to its slower, deeper chiming. 

Madame Margoli’s hands clenched on the black velvet, and the knuckles 
whitened. Face upturned, she began to speak: 

“There is a message for one here. My guides are silent. Yet I feel the presence of a 
Great Being—I think it is she who deigned to show herself out of darkness five days 
past. I think this Great One wishes to reveal herself. Kali, I dare to call your name!” 

“No!” 

Byron half rose from his chair. 

A change came over Madame Margoli. Her eyes stared blindly, raptly before her. 
Her body tensed and straightened, seeming to grow taller; her hands relaxed, then 
turned palms upward, the fingers drooping slackly. She seemed no longer conscious 
of anything in the room. Only her voice swelled and soared. 

“Kali! Great Kali!” she intoned; and it was like the peal of an organ. But in the 
back room pandemonium broke loose. 

The thumping grew louder and then ceased, and the shrill voice of the boy 
Denny rang through the house, rough and sharp-edged like the barking of a dog. 

Shalimar thought that he, too, called “Kali!”—then, that he had been seized 
by a fit which broke the complete articulation of the word, as instead he repeated: 
“Ali, Ali, Ali!” 

Madame Margoli was dragged back from wherever she had been by her boy’s 
voice. She closed her eyes painfully, and reopened them, looking at each of the three 
around the table in turn. She shuddered. 

“He sounds sometimes—so nervous, so wild!” she said. “My little son. I think 
he is clowning, now. It makes the vibrations bad, he knows it does.” 

Denny appeared in the doorway, a gnome-like vehemence making every hair 
stand on end. His sister, large eyes awed, came and stood behind him. 

“She'll tell you—Dorcas will!” the boy cried triumphantly. “We knew you were 
trying for Kali. We know about Kali. The table spelled her name—then it was just 
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that other name—A/4—A/—A! It’s a man’s name, better than a woman’s, even a 
goddess. I’ll bet there was an Ali who was a great guy, and I’ll bet he came through. 
But first, the table spelled another word—three times. I wrote it down. B-H-I-L— 
that was it. Bhi}. Mother, who was named Bhil?” 

“Some Hindu worshipper in the spirit plane—trying to join us. Ali, too—” 

Madame was speculating, trying to remember having heard the names. 

““Bhif is not a name.” Byron’s voice was rough. “It’s a word, and an ugly one. It 
means—oh, never mind. It had an historical association with the name Ali. I don’t 
doubt the boy ‘got something.” Something better left alone. Madame, if you have 


sense, you'll screen these things from him—” 


A 


The screech of the two night birds sounded again, coming in through the open 
back windows and doors, and through the shutters. And immediately after, a shuffle 
of feet on the front steps. Then something heavy thudded against the door. 

Merlin was first in the doorway. He helped into the house a man who was just 
being lifted upright by two pairs of hands. 

“He went that way!” 
had already fallen—under the robber’s attack. We were but a few paces behind.” 


a coarse voice said, panting. “We drove him off. The hugoor 


A touch of Brooklynese in the voice went queerly with the way of speaking and 
the words. The speaker looked like a typical gangster, Shalimar thought; but his right 
arm still tenderly supported the other man who was just getting back his breath and 
raising his head, which had drooped forward at an odd angle. 

This man now straightened and stood alone, and then stood looking at Shalimar. 
She drew back; seeking to hide what she knew must be shining in her eyes. 

This was the face she had seen in her dream. The eyes—and now that the eyes 
had found hers clearly, the smile! The dark face—not so very dark; the pale duskiness 
of a high caste Hindu was on it. The strong, firm, open features. 

This, she was able to think, was how the love of an Indian prince had come into 
the heart of the writer of the Indian Love Lyrics, The Temple Bells—Less Than the 
Dust—Kashmiri Song—Till I wake. 

‘Lawrence Hope’ was the pen name that woman took to hide her love; but when 
the days of gladness were run out she had died for her love, nevertheless. East and 
West—they never can meet, Kipling said. 

But she, Shalimar, was no longer of the West. 
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Madame Margoli seemed to be in a daze of her own. She was like a telephone 
wire that knows nothing of the miracle it conducts. She offered tea, and the sad girl 
Dorcas brought it in. 

Yes, these were the three gentlemen who had been in the plane that crash- 
landed. The press had it wrong—they had recognized each other on the plane, 
although it was a fact that the smash had made their memories of that meeting quite 
vague. Only, thinking back, they knew it had been so—as they had known that one 


«6A 1797 


of the names of each was —which was on none of their passports. 

So they had decided to stick together. Sahib Kanoor planned to cross the 
continent—and without servants. Tony Rigotta knew the United States, and Carl 
Walker, who had suffered for awhile from amnesia, would benefit by joining them. 
Sahib Kanoor was in a sense their leader. 

The scuffle at the door? Well, a would-be robber had caught Sahib Kanoor from 
behind around the neck and throat. His friends had driven him off. 

Tony Ali Rigotta was worried about his teacup, saucer, spoon, and a little cake 
which he had daringly accepted and couldn’t find an extra hand for. Carl Ali Walker 
handled his tea and cake easily, but had little to say. 

Kanoor talked with his lips to everyone, graciously, easily. Only to Shalimar, his 
eyes spoke. 


—viip— 


“Electrified Homes” invited everyone who had attended the August 1 benefit 
to a free three-dimensional showing of “Temple Glories from Foreign Lands.” 
Apparently there had been telephone calls and letters of inquiry. 

Merlin and Shalimar attended. Byron said, “I know what you'll see—and I’m 
feeling my age. And two’s company, and three—” 

He had, in fact, aged twenty years in half as many days, Shalimar thought. She 
had asked Merlin to release her at once, and he had told his uncle, and his uncle 
seemed weighed down not only by disappointment, but by a sense of disaster, which 
Shalimar resented. Pyar Kanoor was a race alien to Byron and to Merlin; she did 
not feel it to be so. Pyar himself was not a man about whom one could imagine 
something sinister—as in all the stories about love from a stranger. Byron himself, 
she imagined, could see nothing but open hearted charm in this man who was no 
stranger to her heart. In fact he did not pretend to: “I think my misgivings are for 
him, as well as for you, Shalee, my darling child!” 

Sitting again in the dark auditorium, Merlin and Shalimar watched a procession 
of temple scenes and shots of heathen idols. Among the last was one of Kali, her 
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grotesque face, with tongue protruding. The skull necklace was impossible to miss. 
These draperies were not of mist, but, like the rest of the image, carved of wood 
or stone. The projection of the idol was startling; but it was just an ugly carved 
idol, after all. 

People see what they expect. They went out talking, laughing a little, saying. “So 
that was what frightened us! We’ll have to get used to this new projection. They say 
all the movies will have it—” 

Merlin and Shalimar went for a drive, and then to dinner. It would be their last 
dinner together. Pyar and Shalimar had set their wedding date as soon as that. Their 
honeymoon was to begin next week. 

“You'll let us hear from you from the Colorado lodge?” 

“And all along the way!” She promised. 

“It was a royal gesture that Byron insisted we make the Colorado place a stop. 
Where you and I—” 

“Were to have gone,” Merlin ended her broken sentence. “You are like his 
own daughter; it gave him real comfort to have you still enjoy the place. It’s lovely, 
Shalimar. The caretaker lives half a mile down the road with his little girl, and they'll 
‘do for you,’ as they say out there. Since Kanoor doesn’t want to drive through the 
Rockies—a sensible thing—and since, thank God, you aren’t going to be saddled with 
the two Ali’s—you’ll have to go round by Green River, Utah, and into southwestern 
Colorado by bus. 

“The Lodge is comfortable—almost luxurious; a pity we haven’t all gone out 
there together. Till the last years, Byron took so many trips abroad. Now I expect 
he'll be going again.” 

“He looks so #red—” Shalimar began, stopping short. It was her fault. A week 
ago, Byron had been neither old nor tired. 

“He wouldn’t go for awhile,’ Merlin said quickly, and the opposing tide of 
resentment flooded her again. Oh, no, he wouldn’t. He would wait to see if her 
marriage “took.” He would wait to observe this meeting of East and West. Would he, 
actually, cherish a hope? Her road now was Pyar’s road, his life was hers, his people... 

A soft, tender nostalgia claimed her and her soul knew peace. She could afford 
this gentle sorrow for all the old life. In an hour she would be in Pyar’s arms. 


Pyar and Shalimar sat hand in hand, watching the moon slide down the sky. He 
had parked his rented Packard, and they had climbed to the top of the hill. Beyond 
the river loomed the dark perpendicular of the Virginia palisades. The moon laid a 
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quivering roadway of silver from the inverted crest of their reflection to where a 
tangle of branches netted and blotted it out. 

“You are sister to the moon, ‘Ah, Moon of my Delight!” Pyar murmured after a 
silence. He stroked her hand, and then her arm. His fingers were cool and gentle, but 
to the girl they were as vibrant as though electricity coursed through his veins. 

“Those words of a Persian poet have been made into an English song. Perhaps 
you know it,” he said. ‘Ah, Moon of my Delight—it might have been written for 
you. But the ending is sad: 


©, thou shalt look. 
Through this same garden, after me—in vain!” 


“May we never be parted, Shalimar. 

“I know that in the former life of yours which you remember, dreaming, you 
were my wife. When death took me, you were not suéfee. In the dream that haunted 
you, you were, as such, an outcast. It would not be expected now of you, you know; 
India is very different. But in the older time, not to be suttee was a fate worse than 
death. Something stopped you; as in a story of an ancestor of mine. You know that 
sometimes the soul of a man returns in the person of a descendant.” 

The story he told might have frightened her, but for his arm around her. He 
was traveling incognito, although of course the State Department knew that he was 
a prince of Bengal. Some two hundred years ago, a prince of his line had belonged 
to the ancient order of Thugs—many of the highest, as well as the lowest, had so 
served the goddess of death. 

“No Westerner would ever understand. Yet, without death, there could be no 
birth!” he interjected. “Think of a world ever more populated, without the gift of 
death! ‘No man dies but by the will of God— that is one of the basic beliefs of the 
true Hindu; it was the great apologetic, one might say, of the followers of Kali. Not 
any more, my little flower; it is all so different now—as different as the Christian life 
of your country differs from the witch days of old New England. I have fead eagerly 
of every land, and countries, like men’s souls, show similar patterns of evolution. 

“Well, my ancestor followed Kali. He took the long road with the Thugs, and 
partook with them of Kali’s sacred sugar, and—yes, they killed! Buried their victims, 
took their treasure—Oh, it has all passed away like an evil dream. But there is no 
doubt my ancestor practiced Thuggee with his band, like it as little as I may, until— 

“He married. It was in the days of the English rule, and the highborn girl he 
loved had studied at a British mission. She would not have married him, prince 
though he was, had she known of this association of his; she was a product of two 
worlds, two beliefs, and she had not been baptized into the new faith—yet her mind 
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was very open to it. To the unfortunate young wife, ritualistic killing was what the 
British called it—murder. 

“She learned of the activities of her husband’s band, and she did not betray 
them. But when they found out that she knew, they demanded the death of her 
young husband. His should be the hand—” 

Again Pyar paused, then forced himself to continue. 

“He refused. And it was he the Thugs slew, in sacrificial manner. They thought 
to dispose of the girl by suttee. They found her reluctant in this, and their scorn 
was boundless. Driven by motives of contempt and the need for self-protection, 
they took the young wife. She was carried swathed in cloths and gagged. They 
carried her swiftly in the early dark of the evening to the pyre they had built in a 
clearing before the jungle— 

“She was rescued by a young Englishman. He had admired the girl—or maybe 
he had known and loved her. Anyway, he had been watching over her, and he raised 
an alarm and led a rescue party. 

“The Thugs scattered and were lost in the endless windings of the old Indian 
roads they knew so well. But the girl-wife—she waited, it was said, in a crude shelter 
built of branches; until death released her. 

“She lived, but not for long. A year or two. Long enough, perhaps, to shut a 
gate against her—the gate she might have passed through at once to overtake her 
husband’s soul.” 


Sv —— 


Shalimar knew, vaguely, of the former cult of Thuggee. She thought the 
comparison Pyar had made of it with the old New England days of witchcraft fair 
enough. She passed it by for the more personal story. 

“Love should be a thing without end,” she said. “You really believe, Pyar—” 

“That our paths, after centuries of waiting, have been permitted to cross again!” 
he said eagerly, his face lighting up with the smile she adored. 

“Don’t let India frighten you, my little love! It is all so different now. Your 
happiness is more to me than anything I have. We will travel, see the world 
together. To me it will be new again. India is becoming very different. We are 
fostering the sciences. The recent rulers of my house have worked against the caste 
system. My father was devoted to Gandhi’s teachings. Of course, there is still much 
in India to shock and alarm you—but by my side you will not see what your eyes 
should not—I swear it. 
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“There was the recent news item in your American papers, about the rich 
Indian woman, ruler of a palace and estates, who had a thirteen-year old slave girl 
whipped to death. Although the chibouk, the whip, is seldom now so used, I have 
no doubt it happened. But that woman is not true to the new spirit of India, which 
you shall know and love. 

“My palace will be a setting for the jewel I will bring to it. I haven’t described it 
to you, have I, little rose? Ah, I was coming to that—” 

Far below on the road where cars whirled smooth and silent like big glow 
worms, one stopped behind Pyar’s parked car. Three figures tumbled out, and a shrill 
boy’s voice cried: “That’s it, that’s it! A Packard, and the license—I know the number 
as well as you do!” 

Pyar’s arm dropped from Shalimar’s waist, and he stood, pulling her to her feet. 
Good humoredly he grumbled: 

“They are like watch dogs! Ever since that dacoit attacked me on the boy’s front 
porch, to which undoubtedly I was led to find you—they have constituted themselves 
my guardians! They'll watch over you also, beloved—and they’ve recruited the chokra. 
Not his mother, the Memsahib Margoli, but her young son, claims constantly to get 
messages from Kali. It is not good for the boy; but the night under the sky is good, 
the race in a car down the long road is good—I suppose there is no harm in any of 
it. Only, I have read of the unbalanced young who invite a thing called po/tergeist—a 
rough mischievous spirit, a thing most unlike the spirit of the Dark Mother. 
Sometimes I feel he will anger her and bring us trouble!” 

“You still—believe in—Kali?” 

For the first time something of darkness and chill seemed to touch Shalimar’s 
spirit. 

“The old terrors are long passed. But all Hindus honor their gods—” Pyar was 
beginning, when the three leaped up the slope and joined them. 

“We are not pleased by the intrusion, Tony!” 

It was prince and leader who reproved the first of the three who followed him 
so worshipfully, and a queer exultation rose in the worried girl and sent away the 
nagging little uneasiness. 

“I was about to describe my palace in Bengal. All of you shall see it. Yes, even 
you, chokra Denny—if your mother will spare you for a visit. Each time I try to tell 
my affianced one of it, you come upon us and our private talk is broken. If it were 
not that we two go on our bridal trip so soon, I would see that you learned a lesson. 
A matter of days—” 

Shalimar was remembering with pleasure the old Indian words—the young 
lad, the chokra!—when Denny interrupted. 
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“Don’t take her, Mr. Kanoor!” he cried. “The ouija spoke of her too. It was 
some sort of warning. It said she is beefoo. B-E-E-T-O-O. Is that a word you know? 
It sounded—well, not good.” 

The moon dipped with what seemed an impossible suddenness behind the black 
wooded line of the opposing palisade. The stars were out, but they were dim and 
cold and far away. 

Beetoo. It was not one of the words Shalimar remembered. It dropped heavily 
into silence as that other queer word the boy Denny had dredged up from the depths 
of his subconscious—or from some table-tilted communication, as really seemed 
more likely—had dropped into silence. B-H-I-L, Denny had spelled. Bhi. Byron 
had been disturbed by shat. Byron, who had been everywhere, read everything, had 
known the word. He had said, “It is an ugly word,” and that was all. He had said that 
Shalimar would not know it. 

Nor did she, nor the word Beetoo. But she shivered as Pyar led her, now himself 


fallen into silence, down the steep path. 


Suvi 


There were, of course, difficulties. Through his legation, Pyar arranged the 
Hindu marriage, and Shalimar had persuaded her old rector to officiate at a Christian 
service. Since she felt that she had belonged to Pyar from a time before conscious 
memory, she told herself that they were triply married. 

It was over at last, and they could go away together. 

They took the bus from Denver on a bright August morning, and checked in for 
one night in Green River, in a comfortable little hotel with a delightful landlady who 
talked enough to make them welcome and afterward left them alone. 

In the evening they walked along the highway street of the small town on 
the desert edge. Sharp and fantastically pink as mountains on the moon, the rocky 
rampart that surrounded half the little town faded and showed ghostlike against 
the violet sky. 

“This is a happy place!” Shalimar murmured. And then, “I was so glad your 
two friends and their horrible little disciple Denny left town a week before we did. 
I enjoyed our marriages—both of them—far more, without them. I hope their boy 
scout-camping and touring trip took them north, or south—anywhere but west. 
They won’t turn up out here?” 

“I gave my orders!” Pyar said with that occasional sternness Shalimar loved. 
“They had disturbed us too often. I made my wish clear. The change of plan was 


because of my marriage; how could they not accept it?” 
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The air was a sweet wine that chilled swiftly after sunset. They hurried, laughing 
now and then at nothing, back to their hotel. They were surprised to find it crowded. 

In the lobby a group of Green River citizens were gathered, discussing 
something with the pleasant landlady. When Pyar and Shalimar entered, the talking 
broke off too sharply. Then, as the two passed with quickened steps toward the 
stairway, the friendly Mrs. Gibbs came impulsively to meet them. 

“Maybe I should warn you two,” she said. “We don’t want out-of-town people 
to think Green River is a dangerous town, because it’s not. Our people who live here 
are good people, all of them! But—on one of our few side streets, the sheriff came 
across a frightful thing just now. And if two men were not safe on our streets tonight, 
a man and his wife might not be. So I must tell you—” 

She sounded like a record running down; and after all, she had told them 
nothing. 

Shalimar felt the already known and dear comfort of Pyar’s hand on her arm, 
the slight tensing of those delicate long fingers. And it was he who prompted Mrs. 
Gibbs, with just the right tone of authority, to which the tall uniformed man with a 
two-gunned holster nodded approvingly. 

“So you will tell us—Mrs. Gibbs? On the side street, your sheriff found—” 

“Two corpses, Mr. Kanoor. They had their necks broken. Mr. Green, our sheriff, 
says they were—garroted. Never before, in all my twenty years here—” 

Her voice broke. 

Shalimar felt a wild trembling seize her. Pyar’s voice was rough. 

“And what else, Mrs. Gibbs? Mrs. Gibbs! Were the men robbed? Were there no 
clues? Did your authorities know of no dacoit bands—armed gangs, I mean?” 

It was the sheriff who answered this. 

“Why yes, sir, they were robbed. At least neither of them had billfolds, and 
they looked like prosperous men, who naturally would carry some money on them. 
We don’t know yet where they came from. It looks as though they were picked up 
somewhere else, and brought here and murdered. Of course the victims will be 
identified. The murderers? That may take time. Pd say—there were no clues. A silver 
half dollar was lying in the dust. That’s all.” 


SV 


They had, that enchanted sunset of an hour ago, spoken of stopping over here 
for a few days. The feeling was gone from them now. When the lovers were alone 


they spoke no more of their ugly welcome to the West, but their joy was tarnished. 
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They loved no less; but it was as though a note of doom had sounded through a 
lovely rhapsody. 

They did not speak of the gruesome incident, but Pyar quoted from his favorite 
Persian poet, choosing the lines: 


“The moving finger writes; and having writ, 
Moves on; nor all thy piety nor wit 

Shall have it back to cancel off a line, 

Nor all thy tears wash out a word of it.” 


Shalimar remembered saying those lines to herself, immediately after her dream 
of Pyar; she had told herself that it was as though an awful writing of doom had 
been erased by the sight of his face. She sensed that their ugly greeting here where 
they had come for happiness had somehow struck deeply at something mystic in her 
husband which lay deeper than even she could understand. And she set herself to 
recreate their happiness, most of all his. 

When at last they slept, the passing of trains thundered through her dreams; but 
there was, too, the singing of a bird that sounded like the eastern mockingbirds. This 
made Shalimar wake, at last, with tears on her lashes. She was not homesick! Where 
Pyar was, was home. But the bird had seemed to sing of a beauty too great to be 
borne, because it couldn’t last. 

Straining her eyes to see Pyar’s face in the early dawnlight, she was amazed to 
see a moisture about his closed lids that matched her own. Deep in sleep, even a man 
born to rule the lives of other men might weep. 


She curled close against him, cautiously, so as not to waken him. 


The lodge was as she had imagined it. 

There was the huge living room paneled in pine, the enormous graystone 
fireplace. Navajo rugs on the floor, and even on one wall. Deep, welcoming chairs 
and divans. Mountain and desert pictures. 

And across the highway that cut by too close in front there was rolling terrain, 
arroyo carved, bespeckled with sagebrush; off southward lay a maplike extent of 
wheat fields broken with green checkerboard squares that were beans. These, too, 
belonged to the Caliver family, and yielded an income. Half a mile down in that 
direction a smaller white painted house stood farther back from the road, and 
there lived Hiram Weldon, a Mormon widower, with his thirteen-year old daughter 
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Sarah. They were very blond in a dusty way that matched the country. Hiram hired 
migratory Indian help to work the Calivers’ fields and his smaller plots. Hiram and 
Sarah were to “do for” the Kanoors. 

“As if we needed them!” Shalimar protested. “I can cook a little—” 

“If it made you happier, my darling—” Pyar began, with a slight frown. “But 
I hope it will not. I think you should have servants. You must remember that in 
India—” 

Shalimar did remember. 

“Hiram is the silent kind—though I doubt he does much thinking!” she offered, 
following her thoughts out loud. “Sarah, too. A good child with no horrible subtleties 
about her. People with plain, ordinary backgrounds. Comfortable people!” 

Pyar was making her hair curl around his finger. “Don’t you forget that not 
too many years ago, there were blood-feuds in this western country? One made an 
enemy, and one night—Zing! The blade of the knife bit as deep as a Sikh kirpan.” 

Shalimar laughed. 

“You know too much about our historical weaknesses!” she told him. “You 
tempt me to turn the tables on you. By degrees, I’ve remembered that I knew a 
little—a very littlke—about your ancient Thugs. The rwma/—that was what they 
strangled with. Here, you know, such a thing is unknown; it’s not a regular way 
of killing. And certainly not a religion. They call a similar approach yoking, in our 
crime-ridden cities, but it’s not at all the same. I think someone tried that on you, the 
evening your knights errant saved you at Madame Margoli’s door. Anyhow, it was 
religion with them, as you told me yourself. They used a silver coin to weight the 
rumal—they ate sugar in the name of Kali—” 

Pyar’s hand flashed down with a terrifying suddenness upon Shalimar’s mouth. 
His face whitened, and in it was something like anguish. Then his fingers dropped 
away, and he drew her head down tenderly to his breast. 

“Never say that name!” he entreated. 

There was a soft tapping at the door, and the two sprang apart. Sarah came in at 
odd times and their caresses were not for other eyes. 

Pyar crossed to the door, as Shalimar said softly, to reassure him: 

“It was only that you had spoken of it so freely before. Byron said something 
like you’ve just said, Pyar. ‘Call not their names...” 

“Your guardian was right,” Pyar said stiffly, as he opened the door. 

But it was not Sarah who stood there, but Hiram. And Shalimar read in his eyes, 
stolid though they were, that through the glass top of the door he had seen Pyar’s 
hand across her mouth. She felt herself redden. 

But he only handed in a parcel, and said briefly: 
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“Sarah said you wanted extra milk, and she forgot to bring it. You’ve been here 
near two weeks, and she’s done extra errands, and now after dark I’d better. So long 
as things have been going on in the village as they have.” 

‘What things?” Shalimar demanded. But the door closed behind him. 

“Tomorrow we will find out,’ Pyar promised. 


——Svyyig 


They depended on Hiram for rides into West Bluff, and on the next day he 
made excuses. Pyar’s dark brows came together as they did when he was angry, and 
he dismissed the subject curtly. 

Shalimar, insistently anxious, refused to be silenced, and demanded some 
definite information. 

“Tt’s not for me to tell you folks that the town people are half crazy, and since 
they don’t know who to blame, trust no one but themselves,” Hiram told her. “It’s 
just that them they don’t know, they can’t be sure about.” 

Shalimar felt the moisture in the palms of her hands. 

“I expect you to tell us more than that, Hiram,” she said. “If something 
terrible is lurking around the town, we aren’t far from it. If the people out here are 
so silly and ignorant that they want to involve innocent strangers here on a quiet 
honeymoon—people who haven’t even a car of their own, two people who have 
kept entirely to themselves as Mr. Kanoor and I have done—well, what they think 
isn’t worth the bother of knowing. Just the same, if they are in danger in West Bluff, 
we two alone here may be in far more danger. As we came through Green River, two 
men were found murdered in the town. If it’s anything of that sort-—” 

Hiram turned his dusty, wide-brimmed hat around in big awkward fingers. 

“Just so, ma’am,” he said slowly. “Just so. As you people came through Green 
River, two men were found dead there. Circumstances of their death weren’t like 
anything ever seen in these parts before. West Bluff knows all that, ma’am. Well, 
West Bluff has found no corpses; but people have been disappearing, these past 
two weeks. And no strangers seem to be around West Bluff at all; not even a 
strange car. A whole family disappeared, a picnicking family, the Rountrees. Their 
car was found down an arroyo trail where people sometimes go. The Rountrees 
were gone, every one of them. Nate and Bella, and their three kids—the youngest 
a little girl only five years old. Before that, a young fellow named Sam Sloane—he 
turned up missing first. 

“Tve took up for you people, and I’ve had to do it. Last night, though, I looked 
through the doorglass, and it seemed to me like your husband here was a bit rough 
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with you, ma’am. So—Mr. Caliver asked me to do fer you, and I’m still doin’. My 
Sarah can still come over daytimes, for I don’t myself believe no harm of either of 
you: you especially, ma’am, being a woman and gentle, and Mr. Byron Caliver’s niece 
or ward or whatever. 

“If you need help, ma’am—” 

He seemed trying for more words, not finding them. With his usual “See you 
around!” he walked out of the kitchen, through the front yard and down the road. 

Shalimar found herself shivering in the noonday heat. Terror was all around, in 
the glare of the sunlight, in the black shadows of the cottonwood trees. 

She knew a violent, protective surge of emotion for her husband. 

He was a stranger in America. It had welcomed him with one of its ugliest 
manifestations. Some crazy pervert, or a band of perverts; a gang wandered from 
some city—escaping a crime wave grown too “hot!” And those local yokels turned 
on Pyar, because he was alien in race, native of a country they knew nothing about! 

She saw a somberness in his face that kindled her resentment to fever pitch. 

“Pyar—” she hated to say it! They had planned their honeymoon so joyously. 
“Can we go east—at once? I don’t want to stay here.” 

His brow lightened. 

“You are wise, Shalimar. There isn’t another bus, you know, until tomorrow. 
Yes, we will leave in the morning. Tonight, I will be glad of the rifles on the wall. I 
am a good shot, you know, I have shot often in the jungle. I think I would prefer a 
jungle to the wide emptiness all the way to those far mountains. Nevertheless, you 


are not to worry.” 


The day passed somehow. 

Their little packing done, there was nothing to do and little to say. Only when it 
was evening, when the lights were lit and a fire blazed for the last time in the mighty 
fireplace, Shalimar felt comforted. They sat as they like to sit, in one big chair before 
the fire, and the lamplight and firelight seemed to raise a wall around them. It was a 
little moment too bright for time to dim. 

“Always we have been interrupted, when I have started to tell you of my 
palace—” Pyar said. “This, now is our time for that. You shall see it as I tell you, 
Shalimar; for words are but vibrations, and so are thoughts, and so, even is the 
material world—yes, even the strong walls of the palace itself. And so I create it 
tonight for you.” 
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She listened, seeming to see domes and minarets and walls of alabaster, and the 
secret forbidden gardens around them. 

“The central hall is sixty feet high, pillared and balconied, and on the balcony 
a grill covered with gold conceals the long hall on which open doors to many 
apartments,” he was saying. “In the great dining apartment stands a table four feet 
wide and forty feet long, and the top is all of glass. Under it, but a little narrower, 
runs a pool with floating lilies and golden fish darting. In my father’s day, beautiful 
dancers were placed in the pool to swim in graceful patterns and divert the guests— 
but the custom has been discontinued—” 

Laughter bubbled from Shalimar’s lips. He looked so like a little boy who wanted 
her to know that he was good, not over-fond of sweets— 

The laughter checked, and the words, and they were a man and a woman sitting 
close together, tense, rigidly listening. And yet, neither of them knew what soft, 
unexpected sound had startled them. 

Then both of them heard footsteps on the porch, and both of them heard the 
raucous cry of a bird and an answer from the other side of the house. They slipped 
to their feet. 

Pyar reached the rifle on the wall with three strides, and lifted it down, and then 
he went to the door and threw it open. And outside, lit by the light of their lamps 
and the hearth, three faces they knew stared in at them. 

Tony “Ali” Rigotta’s face wore a grin. Carl “Ali” Walker’s was emotionless. But 
the boy Denny looked white in the mellow mingled glow. 

“We have come for you, Brother Ali!” Tony said. “These parts have turned 
dangerous, worse than the cities. You need us by you, Jemadar; your feet might 
stray into danger!” 

Incredibly, Pyar made no objection. 

He laid the rifle down and walked into the dark. Denny made a sudden dive 
toward Shalimar, who stood quite still. Carl “Ali” snatched the boy back. “With us, 
chokra!” he said in his dull-toned voice, and the boy cringed and obeyed like a dog. 

Shalimar went on standing still; she caught Pyar’s backflung words: 

“Until—after awhile, my Shalimar! Try not to fear.” 

Try not to fear! She knew now in her heart, not knowing how she knew, who had 
done the garroting in Green River. She knew who had caused a whole family in West 
Bluff to disappear. And she realized that Hiram would have no inclination to drop 
in on a friendly errand tonight. 

She knew, too, that between these men and Pyar there was a certain bond. 
Yet—he loved her. He was gentle, good and kind—not evil. 

He had not taken the rifle, but it would have made little difference against the 
two “Alis” and Denny. 
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When he had stopped her speaking of the Thugs, she had been about to tell 
him that among the things she had remembered was this: the members of Thuggee 
had all called themselves by that name, had greeted each other as “Brother Ali” in 
a sort of secret code. The thugs had simply added “Ali” to their other names—as 
had Tony and Carl. 


Her breath was coming hard, now, and inaction became unendurable. 


— 1A 


She slipped out into the chill of night here near the roof of the continent. The 
highway was empty; sometimes it was empty for hours, between spurts of roaring 
cars. A rise of ground blocked out the light in the Weldon home. 

She walked to the north end of the porch, which afforded a view of the back 
yard and outhouses; the clutter of buildings nestled in a little grove of cottonwood 
trees had never attracted Shalimar’s interest. Now she stood staring at the barn, 
which was an old and unused building in bad repair. 

It was not empty now. Rays of dim light struggled through cracks in the warped 
framework. She thought it imperative that she go as near to the barn as she dare. 
Before she ran down the road to the Weldon’s house to throw herself on the mercy 
Hiram had grudgingly extended. But she must see, first; one of those cracks might 
serve as a peephole. And the sound of voices should be audible outside the crazy, 
warped old structure. 

When she was halfway to the barn she remembered her dark, hooded rain cloak 
hanging in one of the closets. It would have hidden her, even her face; but she would 
not go back for it. Not self preservation drove her, but terror for Pyar. Whatever this 
horror was, he had wanted no part of it. Whatever it was, he was in danger. And a 
canny remnant of logic told her that Hiram would not come back with her, unless she 
had something specific to tell him. He would take no interest in a meeting between her 
husband and two men with whom he had gone willingly. She was not good at lying, and 
she could think of nothing that would serve her purpose but the truth. She must find 
out the truth, and then she could make Hiram come back with her. 

She felt pitifully vulnerable as she crept up to the largest crack in the wall of the 
old barn. Her dress was a pale blue that looked white in the starlight. Her legs were 
white and bare. Then her eyes focused on the scene in the interior of the barn, and 
she might have been a disembodied spirit—so completely did she forget herself. 

Candles stood on the four corners of a sheet spread out on the barn floor. A 


short-handled pick axe lay on the sheet; toward the center, brownish lumps. 
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“Let us see you take the sugar. Let us see you eat the sweetness of Kali!” Tony 
Ali said. But the voice was not like the voice of Tony Ali. The Brooklynese had quite 
gone from it. It was deep and sonorous, now. 

Then Carl Ali spoke, and the flatness had left his voice. It was as though he came 
more fully alive. But the aliveness was an ugly thing. There was a glitter in his eyes, a 
fanaticism, a hungry longing; and she knew that the longing was—to kill. 

The boy Denny cringed, now hiding his eyes and again staring before him. The 
men ignored him. 

Shalimar’s eyes sought her husband’s face. If it showed that horrible change, 
that mad glitter of evil, she felt that she would go mad. It did not; but there was that 
in it which brought her no comfort. 

Slowly Pyar accepted a lump of the brown sugar and placed it on his tongue. 

“I do not turn from our gods,” he said. “But I have told you the days of blood 
sacrifice are gone, and it is so. I have told you the old customs have passed from our 
land, and have never belonged to this new one. I have come with you willingly, to 
know what you want of me.” 

“You had little choice,” said Carl Ali, “against two servants of Kali. And even 
the little cur, the chokra is obedient. He is a digger of note!” 

Pyar’s voice answered. 

“You have dared this thing? You have found your bhil, your killing place? You 
have made live again the whole accursed ritual—” 

“Have care, false Jemadar! Our work has been done at night, here on your 
place, behind this barn—wherein twice we have lain down and slept! We have killed 
according to the law of Kali. The pit was dug by the little one, not large, since bodies 
broken at the joints need little space. Behind your barn you may see the log and the 
hammer where the breaking was done, and you may see the sharp stake which was 
driven through the dead beetaos. In fact you may see more by a little scraping, for the 
little digger was easily exhausted, and the pit is shallow. Yet all are in it; the young 
man, and the man with his wife and their three children. A poverty stricken party 
these last, whom we induced to join us in a better picnic place! Not like the men in 
Green River, who carried considerable wealth. 

“Jemadar, when the pit is discovered, due to shallow digging, the credit will 
be yours. We ate not known in the little town down there; only once we entered 
the small store, to buy many pounds of butter against a need, which are in our car 


hidden in a gully.” 
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Shalimar’s trance of horror was pierced by the anguish in Pyar’s outcry—which 
was to her utterly inexplicable, since it concerned the one harmless detail in the 
horrible narration. Pyar cried: “Buster! No, in Kali’s name!” 

Tony Rigotta seemed to start and stare, and there was a kind of awed rapture 
in his voice. 

“You called on her, Jemadar! It is not too late for you. The dark goddess of the 
air shows herself! Ka/-Pyar, you are still her beloved!” 

Pyar meant “beloved.” The name had come straight down in his family— 

Thought left Shalimar then. Her eyes followed the eyes of the four in the barn. 

The waning moon was making its late rising, and its pallid light sifted into the 
old barn through a window high up under the roof. Dust motes whirled in the dual 
light of moon and flickering candles; and they coalesced and shifted slowly, until 
imagination could mold a central figure with multi-numbered limbs. 

Was it imagination? 

Her husband’s voice brought her back to reality. The moonlight struggled 
against the candle light, the motes whirled dustily, the vision was gone. But her 
husband’s voice was dream-held, with no will in it. 

“What do you want of me?” it asked, tonelessly; and Carl Ali answered. 

“Your hand must kill the beetoo, the outsider. Even though she is your wife, your 
hand must kill her. Kali has spoken. You know the law.” 

“You bought many pounds of butter. Why, then?” 

“If you refused to obey. If you were false, Jemadar. We would strangle you. 
The butter has been melted in a large can. It is nearly ghz. Wood, taken at night 
from a lumber yard, has been piled down the arroyo there. Your hand will be more 
merciful than the flame, and you would live to serve Kali. There is room in the 
lonely places for her cult to rise again. Here are long roads—and lonely travelers, 
and many with money.” 

“I find all this impossible to believe,’ Pyar said slowly. “These things, in our day, 
are not. You make them live again, and these are troubled times, and such breed strange 
happenings. Yet I cannot be sure these are not empty words. A cruel game?” 

“We have thought of that, Jemadar,’ Tony Ali said. “It was another reason for 
permitting the shallow burial. Come—you shall see.” 

Shalimar turned to run, as an animal runs in terror. But she was not an animal, with 
its instinct and its strength. Her legs turned to butter, she thought; to butter—which 
has become a horrible thing! She held herself upright by leaning against the barn. 

The three men and the boy came out, and she was there in her pale blue dress, 
with her white legs and arms which she could see and her white face which they 
could see but she could not. 
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They walked toward her together. Then Pyar’s arm supported her. She knew that 
there was nothing he could say to her now—nothing at all. 

They walked around the barn and Tony Ali gave Denny an order. 

“Dig! Not far, you know. You barely covered them.” 

There was a spade. The boy took it and set it into the ground. Once—twice. 
Three times. And the thing was seen. 

Something like a broken white stick, that seemed to reach up to be seen in 
the moonlight. And a small, arm and hand protruding from red rags that had been 
clothing. 

Shalimar fainted. 


She had escaped from a cold hell of horror. Warm fingers of light caressed 
her eyelids. She opened her eyes, and the walls of the room where she had known 
happiness were around her. 

She sat up, Pyar’s name on her lips. Then she saw him. 

He was very still and very far away. This was a long room, and he lay on his back 
on the floor at the end toward the kitchen hallway. She was on the divan with the 
woven Navajo robe. She pressed her hands against her eyes, to rub away the pain. 
When she took them down again, she saw that the three others had come in from the 
kitchen; silently they stood looking at her. 

“His own hand sheathed the knife in his heart,’ Tony Ali said. “It was not fit that 
he should lie outside with the dead eefoos, the outsiders. The struggle was too great 
for the Jemadar. Either he must kill you, or let us kill him for a traitor. Or perhaps it 
was that, though he thought to renounce Kali, his heart would not let him. He had 
acknowledged to us that he knew himself reincarnated from the former Thug leader 
in his line; he had acknowledged us as former comrades and followers. But in this 
present life he had grown soft. Yet he chose an honorable death.” 

Shalimar tried to speak, to think. 

Carl Ali had drawn a large white handkerchief from his pocket, and in one 
hand he held a silver dollar. He played with the two, half knotting the dollar in the 
handkerchief. 

Tony Ali spoke again. 

“My Brother Ali is impatient to make an end, Memsahib!” he said. “The silver 
coin in the kerchief, or rwma/—such is the death ordained for the beetoo, Memsahib!” 

“Also—she knows too much to live!” Carl Ali interrupted. 
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“That is true. But also, there is the place deep in the arroyo,” Tony Ali reminded. 
“The log pile we laboriously carried, and the ghi—the butter?” 

Carl’s hands lowered slowly, and a brighter look of interest crossed his heavy 
features. He might have been a sullen child diverted by a new toy. 

“I have not seen such a burning, and she will be living!” he said. “Still—” 

Tony resumed: 

“Tt is in my mind to give you choice, because you were a true wife to him who 
should have been our chief. Because he laughed at the old things, I nearly let Carl 
Ali strangle him on the doorstep, that first night when we all met—then because I 
loved him, I insisted on trying him again and again—believing he would at last be 
one with us!” Tony said, “He trusted us when we said another, following, had seized 
him. Nov, it is in my mind to allow you choice between the rumal and the gha+—the 
pyre of burning. 

“The rumal is a swift death. Your neck breaks, you understand.” 

Carl Ali stepped forward, and it was like the advance of a Frankenstein monster. 
His great hands rose again, putting together silver coin and white cloth. 

But an instinctive response of horror and fury drove Shalimar to her feet, 
and something in that fury stopped the big man with the look of an idiot lost in a 
vicious dream. 

“Tt doesn’t matter!” she cried, and realized that her voice had risen to a shriek. 
“You're going to kill me, and I don’t care how.” 

“Yet—” Tony shook his head, impatiently, tossing back a long black lock, staring 
at her. “When you looked at me, just now, I saw a strange thing. You had seemed—a 
silly girl, soft, like all women. Then a dark strength came into your face... When you 
looked your hate at me—you looked as I have thought that Kali must look.” 

Denny had been out of Shalimar’s thoughts, beneath her notice. He was to her 
a pawn, trapped into a horrible companionship, a thing of little significance. Now he 
flung himself forward, crying in a voice that showed the break of adolescence: 

“You mustn’t look like that, Miss Shalimar! Not you...” 

Carl took one step and made one violent motion with his huge hand and heavy 
arm, and Denny fell inertly to the floor. 

“So it remains to decide about the widow of Pyar!” Tony resumed after a moment. 
But his voice was different, uncertain, faltering, and for a while he said no more. 

Shalimar waited. There was no hurry. The long night lay ahead of them. Time 
enough for any kind of death. But the cavern of the fireplace began to have a strange 
fascination for her. She felt a compulsion to watch the struggling flames of the 
dying fire; the smoke that seemed held in the chimney by a downdraft; that formed a 
whirling blue pillar, and that sent out streamers into the room. 
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“Kali manifested in b/ve, didn’t she?” she heard herself saying. “Look, there 
in the fireplace! I didn’t quite believe in the thing that scared us that day when the 
strange projection was shown. Mass hysteria, I thought. I believed I was half out of 
my mind, when I seemed to see—up in the moonlight, in the barn— 

“Whatever you do to me, I’m no longer afraid. And there’s been so much 
horror, I seem to have come out on the other side. I think I am ready to die. 
But—the smoke where it gathers is bluer and bluer, and the arms it puts out—why, 
now they have fingers! And the face—it isn’t all horror, is it? There’s a dark, awful 
sweetness in the face—” 

“Like a woman who loves death because death is beautiful. Or—like a woman 
who goes to join her husband on a funeral pyre,’ Tony Ali said softly. 

And yet he made no move. 

There was a clock in the kitchen, and Shalimar could hear it tick. 

She dragged her gaze from the blue smoke, and looked earnestly in turn at the 
two men. If she had changed, so had they. 

Carl Walker said, looking awkwardly from Shalimar to Tony Rigotta: 

“Tt isn’t any good, without the kid—is it?” 

“No!” Tony answered. And he began talking to Shalimar fast and earnestly as 
though he must make her understand him, and as though he were also himself trying 
to understand a thing that puzzled him. He spoke with a new, awkward formality in 
which the Brooklynese accent strengthened and grew: 

“When I came to in the hospital, I had dual memories—my thinking was 
double, like the things you see when you drink a mickey. First I remembered walking 
a long road, one of a band of turbaned men—and I remembered Kanoor, who was 
our leader. I remembered places in India: Delhi—Lahore—and little Indian villages. 
Then I would remember Brooklyn and New York, and places in America and Italy. 

“The Indian memories fitted in with Kanoor’s talk, and later with Denny’s, and 
more and more nothing else mattered. And with Carl I was even more so, because of 
the amnesia he had before he—died. 

“So we all understood that we had died in the plane crash, and that Kali who 
rules the air had thrust into our bodies older souls, and that we, now, were these older 
souls, and belonged to Kali as we had in an earlier time. 

“Then we got thick with Denny. And you know what? Funny, the stuff that 
kid had collected in the attic where he kept all kinds of crazy things. Had a mess 
of water moccasin eggs hatching, and two black widow spiders in a bottle. And 
books—books—books. Neither Carl nor I had done much reading. We didn’t know 
how fascinating books could be. 

“The kid had all this torture stuff, and gang war stuff, and some of that was 
authentic—I could recognize it was. Then he had stuff about primitive tribes— 
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African Voo-Doo. American Indian medicine man stuff—and this old East Indian 
business about the Thugs, the Deceivers. After a while we didn’t know what part we 
were learning, or what we were remembering. After we killed the men at Green River 
sometimes Denny would get the horrors; yet he would always tell us that he was 
closer to Kali than any of us. He was what his mother called a focal point—spirits and 
forces ‘came through’ him. 

“Now—something has happened to me. Something that scares me! When 
Denny was knocked out, I felt myself suddenly fall apart. Those brain cells that 
didn’t die—they seem to be telling me what I am and what to do—but it is as though 
I am crippled and only half knowing. 

“Something beautiful and terrible, and a wildness in me that didn’t care, is 
gone. I’m half in myself and half out, and I could go screwy and half-witted like 
Carl here—” 

“You go on like that, and I kill you next after the girl” Carl said heavily. “Either 
you can kill like Denny helped us remember, or like the gangster you were before you 
died in the plane. And stop talking!’ 


Something shook the lodge, as though every particle of air was disturbed by 
a wind that moved no object; as though an earthquake rattled no picture on the 
wall, no dish in a cupboard, yet burst the atoms of the silent air apart. Shalimar 
looked at the two men incredulously. An impossible, forbidden, unseen universe 
was rocking the known, habitable world. Her senses screamed this knowledge; the 
men made no sign. 

Outside a bird called, and another bird answered. And did she remember from 
conscious knowledge of Thuggee—or did she know because she was possessed, she 
in her turn!—that this bird cry and answer were Kali’s sign and token? 

“With Denny knocked out, I’m through with all this.” Tony muttered unhappily, 
“You, Carl?” 

“Me, too!” The voice had a twang, a slight gutteralness that might be mid- 
European, now. “Me, too! But we can’t let her go. No place on earth would be safe 
for us.” 

“If there were any way of trusting her—” Tony began. “Especially as—Don’t 
you see? You shouldn’t have knocked Denny out. He was a focal point! Without 
Kanoor, I guess that crazy boy was our leader after all. And the worst of it is—I’m 
afraid to let her go; and half afraid to touch her. This—goddess! If she has been here 
with us—working through Denny—Well, don’t you see? Kali hasn’t gone away from 
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here. She’s—got something to do with—Shalimar. Pm afraid—whatever we do, will 
be only as she permits!” 

The impossible happened then. Footsteps rang on the porch, and Merlin’s voice 
called Shalimar’s name. 

Tony Rigotta threw the hearthrug over Pyar’s body and slipped swiftly after Carl, 
who carried Denny into the kitchen. 

Shalimar walked to the door. But it was not Shalimar who opened it; something 
strange and alien was using her body. She knew, and did not care. 

On the porch were Merlin and Byron, Hiram and three other men. 

“Hiram wired,” Merlin said. “We have a car. We’ve come to take you home.” 

Then Byron said, “You look like a sleepwalker, my little girl. Hiram said there’d 
been a gang terrorizing the town. You and Pyar will come home with us?” 

The stranger in Shalimar spoke carefully. 

“Don’t you think you should have telephoned? My husband is asleep. You know, 
he’d be bound to resent this—” 

Merlin looked at her closely. It was a face she could have loved dearly, dearly—as 
dearly as that other dark, beautiful face. She felt tears behind the lids of her eyes and 
blinked them fiercely back. 

“T thought I heard you, before we reached the house!” Merlin insisted. “I heard 
a woman scream. I thought it was your voice. And this is the only house—” 

She was cold and hard, and she got rid of them. She stood in the open door and 
watched them drive away. Then she closed the door. 

The two gangsters came back into the room, and they had drawn together in the 
imminent danger of the intruders. 

Carl was holding the dark traveling cape with the hood, the one Shalimar had 
left hanging in the closet when she went out in her thin, light dress. It seemed a long 
time ago. 

Tony spoke, his eyes averted. 

“Too much talk it’s been, all along. We’ve got to get rid of you, Miss, although 
Pd rather not. And since we built a pyre of logs up the arroyo, I think that’s the 
answer. We’ll wrap you—so—” 

Carl threw the heavy wrap around her. 

“Carry you so. No one would see, and if they did—a bundle—” 

The hood went over her head, drew down over her face. 

And still she did not care. She had been claimed by the dark goddess. She had 
belonged to her from the beginning. When she refused suttee, centuries ago, she had 
angered the goddess of death, and she had incurred a debt, and it was time to pay. 

She felt herself lifted and carried, as though her body were already dead. And 


she did not know if the rough uneven way was long or short. 
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When they had reached the place they loosed the hood, and she could see the 
desolate escarpment, and the piled wood. The men half poured, half scooped out 
butter from a gasoline can, throwing it upon the logs. 

“The butter is all in lumps and splashes—it won’t burn right. But it will light 
the wood.” 

“There ought to be more. And it wouldn’t be so hard to handle in India,” Carl 
grumbled; and Tony told him to shut up. 

“Pyar should be here with her,” he said then. And Carl said there was no time 
for any more play or games. Let them find Pyar, with all the other dead, the ones 
they had called beetoos. 

“But most of the butter landed on the far side. There’s a steep take-off over 
there—we’ll have to lay the girl on the near side. She’ll die slow!” Tony said shakily. 

Carl answered slowly, his tongue seeming to savor the words: “Hell! I'll bet 
plenty Hindu wives died slow. Rich, high caste families like the Kanoors had all the 
ghi they needed to go up in smoke like fireworks. Poor devils’ wives were dumped 
afterward into the Ganges half charred, with their husbands’ bodies the same. 
What do we care?” 

None of it mattered to Shalimar. Her thinking was detached. What was it the 
followers of Kali—and indeed all Hindus—believed about murder? 

“No man dieth but by the will of God!” 

Well, that was true. And when Kali entered into you to possess your thoughts 
and reconcile you to your own payment of a debt to death, you could know no 
enmity against her instruments. Her mind had closed against the awfulness behind 
the barn. You could think of only so much at a time, and there was no time left, and 
she thought only, now, of death. 

Matches struck and went out, and each match lit the wild loneliness of the rocky 
gorge. A waning moon threw ghost shadows. The stars were bright and big, but very 
far. Didn’t a widow dying in the flames go to a place in the sun beside her husband? 


But every star was a sun; would you find your own? And there were clouds. 


Bodily sense and feeling passed away. The other senses sharpened incredibly. 
Shalimar did not feel the hands that lifted and bore her and laid her on the rough 
logs. But her ears caught the crackle of the logs as they caught fire; her nostrils 
drank in the pungency of the oily smoke without offense. The hidden, frozen 
secret part of Shalimar surged upward in pre-ordained fulfillment. The iceberg 
knew its season of thawing, sundered and released its buried segments. Always 
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this hour had swung toward her through Time and Space, as the great clock of the 
universe marked its slow time. 

The flames curled up slowly, and the blue-black heavy smoke streaked upward 
like torn banners. They blotted out the stars, sweeping skyward, sagging downward 
like a canopy. The heat grew, but it did not concern Shalimar. She lived and the 
flames had not found her; but her life had passed into her eyes and ears and thoughts 
that were not thinking but a subliminal deep stream of consciousness. 

This short eternal moment was life and death, escape from broken dreams, 
a greater thing than ugliness and killing, terror and heartbreak. It was fate, and its 
acceptance. There would not again be two Shalimars struggling against each other. 
Fire cleansed and welded; fire fused the soul into its true essence. 

A log broke and part of the pile became a flaming hell, and it did not matter, 
because now everything was gone and forgotten. 

She thought it a death-fantasy when she heard her name called by Merlin’s voice: 

“Shalimar! My weight will topple those logs into the fire. This way, toward my 
voice!” 

Her body came to life, straining upward—with a curious, knowledge of its own 
of how to balance, to slip sidewise, not to disturb the logs which were giving toward 
the blazing heart of the fire. 

She forced herself back to inertness. She had given herself to death and to Kali. 
She could not go back; and she crouched silent behind the wall of smoke, trying to 
win back the insensibility, shrinking now from the fury of heat, but shrinking more 
from a terror that he might try to take her by force. 

And the double terror climaxed the life-long dualism that had tortured her, 
and she knew that she was quite mad, and did not care. Madness as well as death 
belonged to Kali the destroyer, and she was Kali’s creature and sacrifice and adorer. 

Merlin was right. His added weight, or any violent movement, would topple the 
pile. The instant the logs fell, she would be a flaming torch. If he could reach her then 
and drag her clear, and if she lived, she would be hideous, disfigured. If he forced her 
back from the death she had embraced, it would be into an awful travesty of life. 

She had a swift, bright, awful vision of a woman who once had been a girl called 
Shalimar. The woman’s face was veiled; behind the veil seared flesh cringed, mad eyes 
glared hate, and a twisted mouth gibbered endlessly. 

For this place and hour and she herself belonged to Kali and no man’s hand 
could wrest her free. 

But his voice called her again, saying words she would never have thought of 
his saying. Now, as the flames roared a new, high song and the black smoke eddied, 
choking her, Merlin cried: 
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“Shalimar! Quick, in God’s name! Shalimar—in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost?’ 

The flames shot up in wilder fury, a near log burst and split, a burning spark 
struck her forehead. Shalimar crawled toward the voice. Her ears were ringing, they 
were filled with a sound of bells. Bells had rung so on her confirmation Sunday. She 
slipped from the smoking barrier of logs that fell in behind her, and they rang louder 
still. A spout of fire shot skyward, knives of hot pain stabbed her as her smoldering 
clothes ignited. Merlin tore off the cloak and then her flaming clothing and threw 
his coat around her. And from the heavens a sudden torrent of rain poured down, as 
though God had sent a baptismal cloudburst to put out a fire of hell. 


Tears poured from Shalimar’s eyes, washing dark images from her sight and soul. 


— Viti 


Merlin would not have waiting or delay, and they were married quietly and at 
once. 

“It was a catharsis,” he told her when they were driving East together. “You 
worked it out of your system by acting out the thing that always haunted you. You’ve 
a red scar between your brows that looks like a Hindu caste mark—but you’ve come 
home to your own time and race and faith. 

“Tony and Carl Walker stole a plane in Durango and crashed it. Denny will face 
the courts. He will be given psychiatric treatment, perhaps. He seems to have been 
exactly what Byron said he was—a natural gateway for vicious influences. 

“Knowing Pyar’s belief—about his earlier incarnation and yours; you must 
remember that an Englishman saved you then. I’m English by descent; I love you 
now; maybe I loved you then. Maybe you would have loved me, too—but the old 
gods held you. 

“Tt was not right that you should turn back to the old things. And after you 
saw—what I’m sorry you had to see—” 

He drove silently for a while, his face stern and drawn. 

“Tt shocked you into feeling a need to die. I can understand that, too. Built on the 
old dream, on your love for Pyar; then, a need for expiation—for him, as well as for 
you. Then the dreadful Being so many of us had seen entered into you. I couldn’t 
have won against that, no defiance of my own would have mattered then. Only an 
exorcism—only the Greatest name—” 

Since the night of horror, Shalimar had found it difficult to talk. Now she 


found words. 
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“Thank you for knowing. And—I won’t forget. Not again, Merlin. That I’m 
supposed to be a child of light!” 

Light was around them as they drove. The long road turned to sunset gold, and 
the mountains rose like silent, watchful guardians, snow patched and pastel tinted. 

“You haven’t told me how you drove Tony and Carl away. You followed us 
through the arroyo alone. You risked your life for me, Merlin.” 

“Even Byron believed you resented our coming because you were so happy with 
Pyar,” Merlin said simply. “Only I—somehow knew. I made them let me out, and I 
watched and followed. I was delayed, then, by Denny. He ran after me, and I had to 
knock him down, finally, and left him lying—as you told me Walker had done once 
before that evening. When I reached the—the place— 

“Those two were standing, watching the fire. They looked like two whipped 
dogs, or cornered rats, even before they knew that I was there. I had a revolver and I 
fired one shot. Then they ran. Only you mattered. The rest, you know.” 

The rest she knew. Someone had died, after all, in the flames that night. Someone 
had left her free, at last—waking and sleeping. The revenant who had owned the 
sovereignty of Kali was gone forever. Real and terrible was the ancient goddess of 
death; but for Shalimar the spell was broken, the power gone. 


ST 


Robert Aickman is best remembered today as the master of the ambiguously strange tale. 
“Ringing the Changes” is one of his more straightforward tales and some fifty-odd years after its 


original publication, it remains one of his very best. 1955 was a very odd year, Weird Tales was 
gone, Fantastic and Imagination were likely as not to feature humorous tales such as Robert 
Bloch’ “Lefty Feep” stories and similar fare. For a short time, The Magazine of Fantasy & 
Science Fiction reigned supreme as the most notable repository of horror stories. It was a very 
close call between Aickman’s story and Shirley Jackson’s “One Ordinary Day, With Peanuts”. As 
Ms. Jackson is represented elsewhere, I had no problem giving the nod to Robert Aickman. 


e had never been among those many who deeply dislike church bells, but the 
ringing that evening at Holihaven changed his view. Bells could certainly get 
on one’s nerves he felt, although he had only just arrived in the town. 

He had been too well aware of the perils attendant upon marrying a girl twenty- 
four years younger than himself to add to them by a conventional honeymoon. The 
strange force of Phrynne’s love had borne both of them away from their previous 
selves: in him a formerly haphazard and easy-going approach to life had been 
replaced by much deep planning to wall in happiness; and she, though once thought 
cold and choosy, would now agree to anything as long as she was with him. He had 
said that if they were to marry in June, it would be at the cost of not being able to 
honeymoon until October. Had they been courting longer, he had explained, gravely, 
smiling, special arrangements could have been made; but, as it was, business claimed 
him. This, indeed, was true because his business position was less influential than he 
had led Phrynne to believe. Finally, it would have been impossible for them to have 
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courted longer because they had courted from the day they met, which was less than 
six weeks before the day they married. 

“A village,” he had quoted as they entered the branch line train at the junction 
(itself sufficiently remote), “from which (it was said) persons of sufficient longevity 
might hope to reach Liverpool Street.” By now he was able to make jokes about age, 
although perhaps he did so rather too often. 

“Who said that?” 

“Bertrand Russell.” 

She had looked at him with her big eyes in her tiny face. 

“Really.” He had smiled confirmation. 

“Tm not arguing.” She had still been looking at him. The romantic gaslight in 
the charming period compartment had left him uncertain whether she was smiling 
back or not. He had given himself the benefit of the doubt and kissed her. 

The guard had blown his whistle and they had rumbled out into the darkness. 
The branch line swung so sharply away from the main line that Phrynne had been 
almost topped from her seat. 

“Why do we go so slowly when it’s so flat?” 

“Because the engineer laid the line up and down the hills and valleys such as 
they are, instead of cutting through and embanking over them.” He liked being able 
to inform her. 

“How do you know? Gerald! You said you hadn’t been to Holihaven before.” 

“Tt applies to most of the railways in East Anglia.” 

“So that even though it’s flatter, it’s slower?” 

“Time matters less.” 

“T should have hated going to a place where time mattered or that you’d been to 
before. You’d have had nothing to remember me by.” 

He hadn’t been quite sure that her words exactly expressed her thoughts, but the 
thought had lightened his heart. 


Holihaven station could hardly have been built in the days of the town’s 
magnificence, for they were in the Middle Ages; but it still implied grander functions 
than came its way now. The platforms were long enough for visiting London 
expresses, which had since gone elsewhere; and the architecture of the waiting 
rooms would have been not insufficient for occasional use by foreign royalty. Oil 


lamps on perches like those occupied by macaws lighted the uniformed staff, who 
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numbered two and, together with every native of Holihaven, looked like storm- 
habituated mariners. 

The stationmaster and porter, as Gerald took them to be, watched him approach 
down the platform with a heavy suitcase in each hand and Phrynne walking deliciously 
by his side. He saw one of them address a remark to the other, but neither offered 
to help. Gerald had to put down the cases in order to give up their tickets. The other 
passengers had already disappeared. 

“Where’s the Bell?” 

Gerald had found the hotel in a reference book. It was the only one allotted to 
Holihaven. But as Gerald spoke, and before the ticket collector could answer, the 
sudden deep note of an actual bell rang through the darkness. Phrynne caught hold 
of Gerald’s sleeve. 

Ignoring Gerald, the stationmaster, if such he was, turned to his colleague. 
“They're starting early.” 

“Every reason to be in good time,” said the other man. 

The stationmaster nodded and put Gerald’s tickets indifferently in his jacket 
pocket. 

“Can you please tell me how I get to the Bell Hotel?” 

The stationmaster’s attention returned to him. “Have you a room booked?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Tonight?” The stationmaster looked inappropriately suspicious. 

“Of course.” 

Again the stationmaster looked at the other man. 

“Tt’s them Pascoes.” 

“Yes,” said Gerald. “That’s the name. Pascoe.” 

“We don’t use the Bell,” explained the stationmaster. “But you'll find it in Wrack 
Street.” He gesticulated vaguely and unhelpfully. “Straight ahead. Down Station 
Road. Then down Wrack Street. You can’t miss it.” 

“Thank you.” 

As soon as they entered the town, the big bell began to boom regularly. 

“What narrow streets!” said Phrynne. 

“They follow the lines of the medieval city. Before the river silted up, Holihaven 
was one of the most important seaports in Great Britain.” 

“Where’s everybody got to?” 

Although it was only six o’clock, the place certainly seemed deserted. 

“Where’s the hotel got to?” rejoined Gerald. 

“Poor Gerald! Let me help.” She laid her hand beside his on the handle of the 


suitcase nearest to her, but as she was about fifteen inches shorter than he, she could 
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be of little assistance. They must already have gone more than a quarter of a mile. 
“Do you think we’re in the right street?” 

“Most unlikely, I should say. But there’s no one to ask.” 

“Must be early closing day.” 

The single deep notes of the bell were now coming more frequently. 

“Why are they ringing that bell? Is it a funeral?” 

“Bit late for a funeral.” 

She looked at him a little anxiously. 

“Anyway it’s not cold.” 

“Considering we’re on the east coast it’s quite astonishingly warm.” 

“Not that I care.” 

“T hope that bell isn’t going to ring all night.” 

She pulled on the suitcase. His arms were in any case almost parting from his 
body. “Look! We’ve passed it.” 

They stopped, and he looked back. “How could we have done that?” 

“Well, we have.” 

She was right. He could see a big ornamental bell hanging from a bracket 
attached to a house about a hundred yards behind them. 

They retraced their steps and entered the hotel. A woman dressed in a navy blue 
coat and skirt, with a good figure but dyed red hair and a face ridged with makeup, 
advanced upon them. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Banstead? I’m Hilda Pascoe. Don, my husband, isn’t very well.” 

Gerald felt full of doubts. His arrangements were not going as they should. Never 
rely on guidebook recommendations. The trouble lay partly in Phrynne’s insistence 
that they go somewhere he did not know. “I’m sorry to hear that,” he said. 

“You know what men are like when theyre ill?’ Mrs. Pascoe spoke 
understandingly to Phrynne. 

“Impossible,” said Phrynne. “Or very difficult.” 

“Talk about “Woman in our hours of ease.” 

“Yes,” said Phrynne. “What’s the trouble?” 

“Irs always been the same trouble with Don,” said Mrs. Pascoe, then checked 
herself. “It’s his stomach,” she said. “Ever since he was a kid, Don’s had trouble with 
the lining of his stomach.” 

Gerald interrupted. “I wonder if we could see our rooms?” 

“So sorry,” said Mrs. Pascoe. “Will you register first?” She produced a battered 
volume bound in peeling imitation leather. “Just the name and address.” She spoke 
as if Gerald might contribute a résumé of his life. 
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It was the first time he and Phrynne had ever registered in a hotel, but his 
confidence in the place was not increased by the long period which had passed since 
the registration above. 

“Were always quiet in October,” remarked Mrs. Pascoe, her eyes upon him. 
Gerald noticed that her eyes were slightly bloodshot. “Except sometimes for the 
bars, of course.” 

“We wanted to come out of the season,” said Phrynne soothingly. 

“Quite,” said Mrs. Pascoe. 

“Are we alone in the house?” inquired Gerald. After all the woman was probably 
doing her best. 

“Except for Commandant Shotcroft. You won’t mind him, will you? He’s a 
regular.” 

“Tm sure we shan’t,” said Phrynne. 

“People say the house wouldn’t be the same without Commandant Shotcroft.” 

Gu seen 

“What’s that bell?” asked Gerald. Apart from anything else, it really was much 
too near. 

Mrs. Pascoe looked away. He thought she looked shifty under her entrenched 
makeup. But she only said “Practice.” 

“Do you mean there will be more of them later?” 

She nodded. “But never mind,” she said encouragingly. “Let me show you to 
your room. Sorry there’s no porter.” 

Before they had reached the bedroom, the whole peal had commenced. 

“Ts this the quietest room you have?” inquired Gerald. “What about the other 
side of the house?” 

“This zs the other side of the house. Saint Guthlac’s is over there.” She pointed 
out through the bedroom door. 

“Darling,” said Phrynne, her hand on Gerald’s arm, “they'll soon stop. They’re 
only practicing.” 

Mts. Pascoe said nothing. Her expression indicated that she was one of those 
people whose friendliness has a precise and never exceeded limit. 

“If you don’t mind,” said Gerald to Phrynne, hesitating. 

“They have ways of their own in Holihaven,” said Mrs. Pascoe. Her undertone 
of militancy implied, among other things, that if Gerald and Phrynne chose to leave, 
they were at liberty to do so. Gerald did not care for that either: her attitude would 
have been different, he felt, had there been anywhere else for them to go. The bells 
were making him touchy and irritable. 

“It’s a very pretty room,” said Phrynne. “I adore four-posters.” 

“Thank you,” said Gerald to Mrs. Pascoe. “What time’s dinner?” 
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“Seven-thirty. You’ve time for a drink in the bar first.” 

She went. 

“We certainly have,” said Gerald when the door was shut. “It’s only just six.” 

“Actually,” said Phrynne, who was standing by the window looking down into 
the street, “I Ze church bells.” 

“All very well,’ said Gerald, “but on one’s honeymoon they distract the 
attention.” 

“Not mine,” said Phrynne simply. Then she added, “There’s still no one about.” 

“T expect they’re all in the bar.” 

“I don’t want a drink. I want to explore the town.” 

“As you wish. But hadn’t you better unpack?” 

“I ought to, but I’m not going to. Not until after I’ve seen the sea.” Such small 
shows of independence in her enchanted Gerald. 

Mrs. Pascoe was not about when they passed through the lounge, nor was there 
any sound of activity in the establishment. 

Outside, the bells seemed to be booming and bounding immediately over their 
heads. 

“It’s like warriors fighting in the sky,’ shouted Phrynne. “Do you think the sea’s 
down there?” She indicated the direction from which they had previously retraced 
their steps. 

“T imagine so. The street seems to end in nothing. That would be the sea.” 

“Come on. Let’s run.” She was off before he could even think about it. Then there 
was nothing to do but run after her. He hoped there were not eyes behind blinds. 

She stopped and held wide her arms to catch him. The top of her head hardly 
came up to his chin. He knew she was silently indicating that his failure to keep up 
with her was not a matter for self-consciousness. 

“Tsn’t it beautiful?” 

“The sea?” There was no moon, and little was discernible beyond the end of 
the street. 

“Not only.” 

“Everything but the sea. The sea’s invisible.” 

“You can smell it.” 

“T certainly can’t hear it.” 

She slackened her embrace and cocked her head away from him. 

“The bells echo so much, it’s as if there were two churches.” 

“Tm sure there are more than that. There always are in old towns like this.” 
Suddenly he was struck by the significance of his words in relation to what she had 
said. He shrank into himself, tautly listening. 

“Yes,” cried Phrynne delightedly. “It zs another church.” 
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“Impossible,” said Gerald. “Two churches wouldn’t have practice ringing on the 
same night.” 

“Tm quite sure. I can hear one lot of bells with my left ear, and another lot 
with my right.” 

They had still seen no one. The sparse gaslights fell on the furnishings of a stone 
quay, small but plainly in regular use. 

“The whole population must be ringing the bells.” His own remark discomfited 
Gerald. 

“Good for them,” she took his hand. “Let’s go down on the beach and look 
for the sea.” 

They descended a flight of stone steps at which the sea had sucked and bitten. 
The beach was as stony as the steps, but lumpier. 

“We'll just go straight on,” said Phrynne. “Until we find it.” 

Left to himself, Gerald would have been less keen. The stones were very large 
and very slippery, and his eyes did not seem to be becoming accustomed to the 
dark. 

“You're right, Phrynne, about the smell.” 

“Honest sea smell.” 

“Just as you say.” He took it rather to be the smell of dense rotting weed across 
which he supposed they must be slithering. It was not a smell he had previously 
encountered in such strength. 

Energy could hardly be spared for thinking, and advancing hand in hand was 
impossible. 

After various random remarks on both sides and the lapse of what seemed a 
very long time, Phrynne spoke again. “Gerald, where is it? What sort of seaport is it 
that has no sea?” 

She continued onwards, but Gerald stopped and looked back. He had thought 
the distance they had gone overlong but was startled to see how great it was. The 
darkness was doubtless deceitful, but the few lights on the quay appeared as on a 
distant horizon. 

The far glimmering specks still in his eyes, he turned and looked after Phrynne. 
He could barely see her. Perhaps she was progressing faster without him. 

“Phrynne! Darling!” 

Unexpectedly she gave a sharp cry. 

“Phrynne!” 

She did not answer. 

“Phrynne!” 

Then she spoke more or less calmly. “Panic over. Sorry, darling. I stood on 
something.” 
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He realized that a panic it had indeed been, at least in him. 

“You're all right?” 

“Think so.” 

He struggled up to her. “The smell’s worse than ever.” It was overpowering. 

“T think it’s coming from what I stepped on. My foot went right in, and then 
there was the smell.” 

“Tve never known anything like it.” 

“Sorry, darling,” she said, gently mocking him. “Let’s go away.” 

“Let’s go back. Don’t you think?” 

“Yes,” said Phrynne. “But I must warn you I’m very disappointed. I think that 
seaside attractions should include the sea.” 

He noticed that as they retreated, she was scraping the sides of one shoe against 
the stones, as if trying to clean it. 

“I think the whole place is a disappointment,” he said. “I really must apologize. 
We’ll go somewhere else.” 

“I like the bells,” she replied, making a careful reservation. 

Gerald said nothing. 

“T don’t want to go somewhere where you’ve been before.” 

The bells rang out over the desolate unattractive beach. Now the sound seemed 
to be coming from every point along the shore. 

“I suppose all the churches practice on the same night in order to get it over 
with,” said Gerald. 

“They do it in order to see which can ring the loudest,” said Phrynne. 

“Take care you don’t twist your ankle.” 

The din as they reached the rough little quay was such as to suggest that 
Phrynne’s idea was literally true. 

The coffee room was so low that Gerald had to dip beneath a sequence of 
thick beams. 

“Why ‘Coffee Room’?” asked Phrynne, looking at the words on the door. “I saw 
a notice that coffee will only be served in the lounge.” 

“It’s the /ucus a non lucendo principle.” 

“Not at all,’ said a voice from the darkness. “On the contrary. The word black 
comes from an ancient root which means ‘to bleach.” 

They had thought themselves alone but now saw a small man seated by himself 
at an unlighted corner table. In the darkness he looked like a monkey. 

“T stand corrected,” said Gerald. 

They sat at the table under the lantern. 

The man in the corner spoke again. “Why are you here at all?” 
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Phrynne looked frightened, but Gerald replied quietly. “We’re on holiday. We 
prefer it out of the season. I presume you are Commandant Shotcroft?” 

“No need to presume.” Unexpectedly the commandant switched on the antique 
lantern which was nearest to him. His table was littered with a finished meal. It struck 
Gerald that he must have switched off the light when he heard them approach the 
Coffee Room. “I’m going anyway.” 

“Are we late?” asked Phrynne, always the assuager of situations. 

“No, you're not late,” called the commandant in a deep moody voice. “My meals 
are prepared half an hour before the time the rest come in. I don’t like eating-in 
company.” He had risen to his feet. “So perhaps you'll excuse me.” 

Without troubling about an answer, he stepped quickly out of the coffee room. 
He had cropped white hair; tragic, heavy-lidded eyes; and a round face which was 
yellow and lined. 

A second later his head reappeared round the door. 

“Ring,” he said and again withdrew. 

“Too many other people ringing,” said Gerald. “But I don’t see what else we 
can do.” 

The coffee room bell, however, made a noise like a fire alarm. 


ER, 
Mrs. Pascoe appeared. She looked considerably the worse for drink. [iB 
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“Didn't see you in the bar.” 


“Must have missed us in the crowd,” said Gerald amiably. meg 
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“Crowd?” inquired Mrs. Pascoe drunkenly. Then, after a difficult pause, she 
offered them a handwritten menu. 

They ordered, and Mrs. Pascoe served them throughout. Gerald was 
apprehensive lest her indisposition increase during the course of the meal; but her 
insobriety, like her affability, seemed to have an exact and definite limit. 

“All things considered, the food might be worse,” remarked Gerald toward the 
end. It was a relief that something was going reasonably well. “Not much of it, but 
at least the dishes are hot.” 

When Phrynne translated this into a compliment to the cook, Mrs. Pascoe said, 
“I cooked it all myself, although I shouldn’t be the one to say so.” 

Gerald felt really surprised that she was in a condition to have accomplished this. 
Possibly, he reflected with alarm, she had had much practice under similar conditions. 

“Coffee is served in the lounge,” said Mrs. Pascoe. 

They withdrew. In a corner of the lounge was a screen decorated with winning 
Elizabethan ladies in ruffs and hoops. From behind it projected a pair of small black 
boots. Phrynne nudged Gerald and pointed to them. Gerald nodded. They felt 
themselves constrained to talk about things which bored them. 
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The hotel was old and its walls thick. In the empty lounge the noise of the bells 
would not prevent conversation being overheard, but still came from all around, as if 
the hotel were a fortress beleaguered by surrounding artillery. 

After their second cups of coffee, Gerald suddenly said he couldn’t stand it. 

“Darling, it’s not doing us any harm. I think it’s rather cozy.” Phrynne subsided 
in the wooden chair with its sloping back and long mud-colored mock-velvet 
cushions and opened her pretty legs to the fire. 

“Every church in the town must be ringing its bells. It’s been going on for two 
and a half hours, and they never seem to take the usual breathers.” 

“We wouldn’t hear. Because of all the other bells ringing. I think it’s nice of 
them to ring the bells for us.” 

Nothing further was said for several minutes. Gerald was beginning to realize 
that they had yet to evolve a holiday routine. 

“TIl get you a drink. What shall it be?” 

“Anything you like. Whatever you have.” Phrynne was immersed in female 
enjoyment of the fire’s radiance on her body. 

Gerald missed this and said, “I don’t quite see why they have to keep the place 
like a hothouse. When I come back, we'll sit somewhere else.” 

“Men wear too many clothes, darling,” said Phrynne drowsily. 

Contrary to his assumption, Gerald found the lounge bar as empty as everywhere 
else in the hotel and the town. There was not even a person to dispense. 

Somewhat irritably Gerald struck a brass bell which stood on the counter. It 
rang out sharply as a pistol shot. 

Mrs. Pascoe appeared at a door among the shelves. She had taken off her jacket, 
and her makeup had begun to run. 

“A cognac, please. Double. And a Kummel.” 

Mrs. Pascoe’s hands were shaking so much that she could not get the cork out 
of the brandy bottle. 

“Allow me.” Gerald stretched his arm across the bar. 

Mrs. Pascoe stared at him blearily. “O.K. But I must pour it.” 

Gerald extracted the cork and returned the bottle. Mrs. Pascoe slopped a far 
from precise dose into a balloon. 

Catastrophe followed. Unable to return the bottle to the high shelf where it 
resided, Mrs. Pascoe placed it on a waist-level ledge. Reaching for the alembic of 
Kummel, she swept the three-quarters-full brandy bottle onto the tiled floor. The 
stuffy air became fogged with the fumes of brandy from behind the bar. 

At the door from which Mrs. Pascoe had emerged appeared a man from the 
inner room. Though still youngish, he was puce and puffy, and in his braces, with no 
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collar. Streaks of sandy hair laced his vast red scalp. Liquor oozed all over him, as if 
from a perished gourd. Gerald took it that this was Don. 

The man was too drunk to articulate. He stood in the doorway, clinging with each 
red hand to the ledge, and savagely struggling to flay his wife with imprecations. 

“How much?” said Gerald to Mrs. Pascoe. It seemed useless to try for the 
Kummel. The hotel must have another bar. 

“Three and six,” said Mrs. Pascoe, quite lucidly; but Gerald saw that she was 
about to weep. 

He had the exact sum. She turned her back on him and flicked the cash register. 
As she returned from it, he heard the fragmentation of glass as she stepped on a 
piece of the broken bottle. Gerald looked at her husband out of the corner of his 
eye. The sagging, loose-mouthed figure made him shudder. Something moved him. 

“Tm sorry about the accident,” he said to Mrs. Pascoe. He held the balloon in 
one hand and was just going, 

Mrs. Pascoe looked at him. The slow tears of desperation were edging down her 
face, but she now seemed quite sober. “Mr. Banstead,” she said in a flat, hurried voice. 
“May I come and sit with you and your wife in the lounge? Just for a few minutes.” 

“Of course.” It was certainly not what he wanted, and he wondered what 
would become of the bar, but he felt unexpectedly sorry for her, and it was 
impossible to say no. 

To reach the flap of the bar, she had to pass her husband. Gerald saw her 
hesitate for a second; then she advanced resolutely and steadily, and looking straight 
before her. If the man had let go with his hands, he would have fallen; but as she 
passed him, he released a great gob of spit. He was far too incapable to aim, and it 
fell on the side of his own trousers. Gerald lifted the flap for Mrs. Pascoe and stood 
back to let her precede him from the bar. As he followed her, he heard her husband 
maundering off into unintelligible inward searchings. 

“The Kummel!” said Mrs. Pascoe, remembering in the doorway. 

“Never mind,” said Gerald. “Perhaps I could try one of the other bars?” 

“Not tonight. They’re shut. Pd better go back.” 

“No. We’ll think of something else.” It was not yet nine o’clock, and Gerald 
wondered about the licensing justices. 

But in the lounge was another unexpected scene. Mrs. Pascoe stopped as soon 
as they entered, and Gerald, caught between two imitation leather armchairs, looked 
over her shoulder. 

Phrynne had fallen asleep. Her head was slightly on one side, but her mouth was 
shut, and her body no more than gracefully relaxed, so that she looked most beautiful 
and, Gerald thought, a trifle unearthly, like a dead girl in an early picture by Millais. 
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The quality of her beauty seemed also to have impressed Commandant 
Shotcroft; for he was standing silently behind her and looking down at her, his sad 
face transfigured. Gerald noticed that a leaf of the pseudo-Elizabethan screen had 
been folded back, revealing a small cretonne-covered chair, with an open tome face 
downward in its seat. 

“Won't you join us?” said Gerald boldly. There was that in the commandant’s 
face which boded no hurt. “Can I get you a drink?” 

The commandant did not turn his head and for a moment seemed unable to 
speak. Then in a low voice he said, “For a moment only.” 

“Good,” said Gerald. “Sit down. And you, Mrs. Pascoe.” Mrs. Pascoe was 
dabbing at her face. Gerald addressed the commandant. “What shall it be?” 

“Nothing to drink,” said the commandant in the same low mutter. It occurred 
to Gerald that if Phrynne awoke, the commandant would go. 

“What about your” Gerald looked at Mrs. Pascoe, earnestly hoping she would 
decline. 

“No thanks.” She was glancing at the commandant. Clearly she had not expected 
him to be there. 

Phrynne being asleep, Gerald sat down too. He sipped his brandy. It was 
impossible to romanticize the action with a toast. 

The events in the bar had made him forget about the bells. Now, as they sat 
silently round the sleeping Phrynne, the tide of sound swept over him once more. 

“You mustn’t think,” said Mrs. Pascoe, “that he’s always like that.” They all spoke 
in hushed voices. All of them seemed to have reason to do so. The commandant was 
again gazing somberly at Phrynne’s beauty. 

“Of course not.” But it was hard to believe. 

“The licensed business puts temptations in a man’s way.” 

“Tt must be very difficult.” 

“We ought never to have come here. We were happy in South Norwood.” 

“You must do good business during the season.” 

“Two months,” said Mrs. Pascoe bitterly, but still softly. “Two and a half at 
the very most. The people who come during the season have no idea what goes 
on out of it.” 

“What made you leave South Norwood?” 

“Don’s stomach. The doctor said the air would do him good.” 

“Speaking of that, doesn’t the sea go too far out? We went down on the beach 
before dinner but couldn’t see it anywhere.” 

On the other side of the fire, the commandant turned his eyes from Phrynne 
and looked at Gerald. 
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“T wouldn’t know,” said Mrs. Pascoe. “I never have time to look from one yeat’s 
end to the other.” It was a customary enough answer, but Gerald felt that it did 
not disclose the whole truth. He noticed that Mrs. Pascoe glanced uneasily at the 
commandant, who by now was staring neither at Phrynne nor at Gerald but at the 
toppling citadels in the fire. 

“And now I must get on with my work,” continued Mrs. Pascoe, “I only came in 
for a minute.” She looked Gerald in the face. “Thank you,” she said, and rose. 

“Please stay a little longer,” said Gerald. “Wait till my wife wakes up.” As he 
spoke, Phrynne slightly shifted. 

“Can't be done,” said Mrs. Pascoe, her lips smiling. Gerald noticed that all the 
time she was watching the commandant from under her lids and knew that were he 
not there, she would have stayed. 

As it was, she went. “Pll probably see you later to say good-night. Sorry the 
water’s not very hot. It’s having no porter.” 

The bells showed no sign of flagging. 

When Mrs. Pascoe had closed the door, the commandant spoke. 

“He was a fine man once. Don’t think otherwise.” 

“You mean Pascoe?” 

The commandant nodded seriously. 

“Not my type,” said Gerald. 

“D.S.O. and bar. DEC. and bar.” 

“And now bar only. Why?” 

“You heard what she said. It was a lie. They didn’t leave South Norwood for 
the sea air.” 

“So I supposed.” 

“He got into trouble. He was fixed. He wasn’t the kind of man to know about 
human nature and all its rottenness.” 

“A pity,” said Gerald. “But perhaps, even so, this isn’t the best place for him?” 

“Iers the worst,” said the commandant, a dark flame in his eyes. “For him or 
anyone else.” 

Again Phrynne shifted in her sleep; this time more convulsively, so that she 
nearly woke. For some reason the two men remained speechless and motionless until 
she was again breathing steadily. Against the silence within, the bells sounded louder 
than ever. It was as if the tumult were tearing holes in the roof. 

“Irs certainly a very noisy place,” and Gerald, still in an undertone. 

“Why did you have to come tonight of all nights?” The commandant spoke in 
the same undertone, but his vehemence was extreme. 

“This doesn’t happen often?” 

“Once every year.” 
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“They should have told us.” 

“They don’t usually accept bookings. They’ve no right to accept them. When 
Pascoe was in charge, they never did.” 

“T expect that Mrs. Pascoe felt they were in no position to turn away business.” 

“Tt’s not a matter that should be left to a woman.” 

“Not much alternative surely?” 

“At heart, women are creatures of darkness all the time.” The commandant’s 
seriousness and bitterness left Gerald without a reply. 

“My wife doesn’t mind the bells,” he said after a moment. “In fact she rather 
likes them.” The commandant really was converting a nuisance, though an acute one, 
into a melodrama. 

The commandant turned and gazed at him. It struck Gerald that what he had just 
said in some way, for the commandant, placed Phrynne also in a category of the lost. 

“Take her away, man,” said the commandant, with scornful ferocity. 

“In a day or two perhaps,” said Gerald, patiently polite. “I admit that we are 
disappointed with Holihaven.” 

“Now. While there’s still time. This instant.” 

There was an intensity of conviction about the commandant which was 
alarming. 

Gerald considered. Even the empty lounge, with its dreary decorations and 
commonplace furniture, seemed inimical. “They can hardly go on practicing all 
night,” he said. But now it was fear that hushed his voice. 

“Practicing!” The commandant’s scorn flickered coldly through the overheated 
room. 

“What else?” 

“They're ringing to wake the dead.” 

A tremor of wind in the flue momentarily drew on the already roaring fire. 
Gerald had turned very pale. 

“That’s a figure of speech,” he said, hardly to be heard. 

“Not in Holihaven.” The commandant’s gaze had returned to the fire. 

Gerald looked at Phrynne. She was breathing less heavily. His voice dropped to 
a whisper. “What happens?” 

The commandant also was nearly whispering. “No one can tell how long they 
have to go on ringing. It varies from year to year. I don’t know why. You should be all 
right up to midnight. Probably for some while after. In the end the dead awake. First 
one or two, then all of them. Tonight even the sea draws back. You have seen that 
for yourself. In a place like this there are always several drowned each year. This year 
there’ve been more than several. But even so that’s only a few. Most of them come 


not from the water but from the earth. It is not a pretty sight.” 
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“Where do they go?” 

“T’ve never followed them to see. I’m not stark staring mad.” The red of the fire 
reflected in the commandant’s eyes. There was a long pause. 

“I don’t believe in the resurrection of the body,” said Gerald. As the hour grew 
later, the bells grew louder. “Not of the body.” 

“What other kind of resurrection is possible? Everything else is only theory. 
You can’t even imagine it. No one can.” 

Gerald had not argued such a thing for twenty years. “So,” he said, “you advise 
me to go. Where?” 

“Where doesn’t matter.” 

“T have no car.” 

“Then you'd better walk.” 

“With her?” He indicated Phrynne only with his eyes. 

“She’s young and strong.” A forlorn tenderness lay within the commandant’s 
words. “She’s twenty years younger than you and therefore twenty years more 
important.” 

“Yes,” said Gerald. “I agree...What about you? What will you do?” 

“T’ve lived here some time now. I know what to do.” 

“And the Pascoes?” 

“He’s drunk. There is nothing in the world to fear if you’re thoroughly drunk. 
D.S.O. and bar. D.F.C. and bar.” 

“But you’re not drinking yourself?” 

“Not since I came to Holihaven. I lost the knack.” 

Suddenly Phrynne sat up. “Hallo,” she said to the commandant, not yet fully 
awake. Then she said, “What fun! The bells are still ringing.” 

The commandant rose, his eyes averted. “I don’t think there’s anything more to 
say,’ he remarked, addressing Gerald. “You’ve still got time.” He nodded slightly to 
Phrynne and walked out of the lounge. 

“What have you still got time for?” asked Phrynne, stretching, “Was he trying to 
convert you? I’m sure he’s an Anabaptist.” 

“Something like that,” said Gerald, trying to think. 

“Shall we go to bed? Sorry, I’m so sleepy.” 

“Nothing to be sorry about.” 

“Or shall we go for another walk? That would wake me up. Besides, the tide 
might have come in.” 

Gerald, although he half-despised himself for it, found it impossible to explain 
to her that they should leave at once; without transport or a destination; walk all night 
if necessary. He said to himself that probably he would not go even were he alone. 

“If you're sleepy, it’s probably a good thing,” 
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“Darling!” 

“I mean with these bells. God knows when they will stop.” Instantly he felt a 
new pang of fear at what he had said. 

Mrs. Pascoe had appeared at the door leading to the bar and opposite to that 
from which the commandant had departed. She bore two steaming glasses on a tray. 
She looked about, possibly to confirm that the commandant had really gone. 

“I thought you might both like a nightcap. Ovaltine, with something in it.” 

“Thank you,” said Phrynne. “I can’t think of anything nicer.” 

Gerald set the glasses on a wicker table, and quickly finished his cognac. 

Mrs. Pascoe began to move chairs and slap cushions. She looked very haggard. 

“Ts the commandant an Anabaptist?” asked Phrynne over her shoulder. She was 
proud of her ability to outdistance Gerald in beginning to consume a hot drink. 

Mrs. Pascoe stopped slapping for a moment. “I don’t know what that is,” she 
said. i 

“He’s left his book,” said Phrynne, on a new tack. 

“I wonder what he’s reading,” continued Phrynne. “Foxe’s Lives of the Martyrs, I 
expect.” A small unusual devil seemed to have entered into her. 

But Mrs. Pascoe knew the answer. “It’s always the same,” she said contemptuously. 
“He only reads one. It’s called Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World. He’s been reading it 
ever since he came here. When he gets to the end, he starts again.” 

“Should I take it up to him?” asked Gerald. It was neither courtesy nor 
inclination, but rather a fear lest the commandant return to the lounge: a desire, after 
those few minutes of reflection, to cross-examine. 

“Thanks very much,” said Mrs. Pascoe, as if relieved of a similar apprehension. 
“Room One. Next to the suit of Japanese armor.” She went on tipping and banging. 
To Gerald’s inflamed nerves, her behavior seemed too consciously normal. 

He collected the book and made his way upstairs. The volume was bound in real 
leather, and the top of its pages were gilded: apparently a presentation copy. Outside 
the lounge, Gerald looked at the fly-leaf: in a very large hand was written “To my 
dear Son, Raglan, on his being honored by the Queen. From his proud Father, B. 
Shotcroft, Major-General.” Beneath the inscription a very ugly military crest had 
been appended by a stamper of primitive type. 

The suit of Japanese armor lurked in a dark corner as the commandant himself 
had done when Gerald had first encountered him. The wide brim of the helmet 
concealed the black eyeholes in the headpiece; the moustache bristled realistically. It 
was exactly as if the figure stood guard over the door behind it. On this door was no 
number, but, there being no other in sight, Gerald took it to be the door of Number 
One. A short way down the dim empty passage was a window, the ancient sashes of 
which shook in the din and blast of the bells. Gerald knocked sharply. 
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If there was a reply, the bells drowned it; and he knocked again. When to the 
third knocking there was still no answer, he gently opened the door. He really had to 
know whether all would, or could, be well if Phrynne, and doubtless he also, were 
at all costs to remain in their room until it was dawn. He looked into the room and 
caught his breath. 

There was no artificial light, but the curtains, if there were any, had been drawn 
back from the single window, and the bottom sash forced up as far as it would go. On 
the floor by the dusky void, a maelstrom of sound, knelt the commandant, his cropped 
white hair faintly catching the moonless glimmer as his head lay on the sill, like that of 
a man about to be guillotined. His face was in his hands, but slightly sideways, so that 
Gerald received a shadowy distorted idea of his expression. Some might have called it 
ecstatic, but Gerald found it agonized. It frightened him more than anything which had 
yet happened. Inside the room the bells were like plunging roaring lions. 

He stood for some considerable time quite unable to move. He could not 
determine whether or not the commandant knew he was there. The commandant 
gave no direct sign of it, but more than once he writhed and shuddered in Gerald’s 
direction, like an unquiet sleeper made more unquiet by an interloper. It was a matter 
of doubt whether Gerald should leave the book; and he decided to do so mainly 
because the thought of further contact with it displeased him. He crept into the 
room and softly laid it on a hardly visible wooden trunk at the foot of the plain 
metal bedstead. There seemed no other furniture in the room. Outside the door, the 
hanging mailed fingers of the Japanese figure touched his wrist. 

He had not been away from the lounge for long, but it was long enough for Mrs. 
Pascoe to have begun to drink again. She had left the tidying up half-completed, or 
rather the room half-disarranged, and was leaning against the overmantel, drawing 
heavily on a dark tumbler of whisky. Phrynne had not yet finished her Ovaltine. 

“How long before the bells stop?” asked Gerald as soon as he opened the lounge 
door. Now he was resolved that, come what might, they must go. The impossibility 
of sleep should serve as an excuse. 

“T don’t expect Mrs. Pascoe can know any more than we can,” said Phrynne. 

“You should have told us about this—this annual event before accepting our 
booking.” 

Mrs. Pascoe drank some more whisky. Gerald suspected that it was neat. “It’s 
not always the same night,” she said throatily, looking at the floor. 

“Were not staying,” said Gerald wildly. 

“Darling!” Phrynne caught him by the arm. 

“Leave this to me, Phrynne.” He addressed Mrs. Pascoe. “We’ll pay for the 


room, of course. Please order me a car.” 
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Mrs. Pascoe was now regarding him stonily. When he asked for a car, she gave 
a very short laugh. Then her face changed, she made an effort, and she said “You 
mustn’t take the commandant so seriously, you know.” 

Phrynne glanced quickly at her husband. 

The whisky was finished. Mrs. Pascoe placed the empty glass on the plastic 
overmantel with too much of a thud. “No one takes Commandant Shotcroft 
seriously,” she said. “Not even his nearest and dearest.” 

“Has he any?” asked Phrynne. “He seemed so lonely and pathetic.” 

“He’s Don and I’s mascot,” she said, the drink interfering with her grammar. But 
not even the drink could leave any doubt about her rancor. 

“I thought he had personality,” said Phrynne. 

“That and a lot more no doubt,” said Mrs. Pascoe. “But they pushed him out, 
all the same.” 

“Out of what?” 

“Cashiered, court-martialled, badges of rank stripped off, sword broken in half, 
muffled drums, the works.” 

“Poor old man. I’m sure it was a miscarriage of justice.” 

“That’s because you don’t know him.” 

Mrs. Pascoe looked as if she were waiting for Gerald to offer her another 
whiskey. 

“Irs a thing he could never live down,” said Phrynne, brooding to herself 
and tucking her legs beneath her. “No wonder he’s so queer if all the time it was 
a mistake.” 

“I just told you it was not a mistake,” said Mrs. Pascoe insolently. 

“How can we possibly know?” 

“You can’t. I can. No one better.” She was at once aggressive and tearful. 

“If you want to be paid,” cried Gerald, forcing himself in, “make out your bill. 
Phrynne, come upstairs and pack.” If only he hadn’t made her unpack between their 
walk and dinner. 

Slowly Phrynne uncoiled and rose to her feet. She had no intention of either 
packing or departing but nor was she going to argue. “I shall need your help,” she 
said softly, “if I’m going to pack.” 

In Mrs. Pascoe there was another change. Now she looked terrified. “Don’t go. 
Please don’t go. Not now. It’s too late.” 

Gerald confronted her. “Too late for what?” he asked harshly. 

Mrs. Pascoe looked paler than ever. “You said you wanted a car,” she faltered. 
“You're too late.” Her voice trailed away. 

Gerald took Phrynne by the arm. “Come on up.” 
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Before they reached the door, Mrs. Pascoe made a further attempt. “You'll be 
all right if you stay. Really you will.” Her voice, normally somewhat strident, was so 
feeble that the bells obliterated it. Gerald observed that from somewhere she had 
produced the whisky bottle and was refilling her tumbler. 

With Phrynne on his arm he went first to the stout front door. To his surprise it 
was neither locked nor bolted, but opened at a half turn of the handle. Outside the 
building the whole sky was full of bells, the air an inferno of ringing. 

He thought that for the first time Phrynne’s face also seemed strained and 
crestfallen. “They’ve been ringing too long,” she said, drawing close to him. “I wish 
they’d stop.” 

“We're packing and going, I needed to know whether we could get out this way. 
We must shut the door quietly.” 

It creaked a bit on its hinges, and he hesitated with it half-shut, uncertain whether 
to rush the creak or to ease it. Suddenly, something dark and shapeless, with its arm 
seeming to hold a black vesture over its head, flitted, all sharp angles, like a bat, down 
the narrow ill-lighted street, the sound of its passage audible to none. It was the 
first being that either of them had seen in the streets of Holihaven; and Gerald was 
acutely relieved that he alone had set eyes upon it. With his hand trembling, he shut 
the door much too sharply. 

But no one could possibly have heard, although he stopped for a second outside 
the lounge. He could hear Mrs. Pascoe now weeping hysterically and again was glad 
that Phrynne was a step or two ahead of him. Upstairs the commandant’s door lay 
straight before them: they had to pass close beside the Japanese figure in order to 
take the passage to the left of it. 

But soon they were in their room, with the key turned in the big rim lock. 

“Oh God,” cried Gerald, sinking on the double bed. “It’s pandemonium.” Not 
for the first time that evening he was instantly more frightened than ever by the 
unintended appositeness of his own words. 

“Irs pandemonium all right,” said Phrynne, almost calmly. “And we’re not going 
out in it.” 

He was at a loss to divine how much she knew, guessed, or imagined; and any 
word of enlightenment from him might be inconceivably dangerous. But he was 
conscious of the strength of her resistance and lacked the reserves to battle with it. 

She was looking out of the window into the main street. “We might w7// them to 
stop,” she suggested wearily. 

Gerald was now far less frightened of the bells continuing than of their ceasing. 
But that they should go on ringing until day broke seemed hopelessly impossible. 

Then one peel stopped. There could be no other explanation for the obvious 


diminution in sound. 
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“You see!” said Phrynne. 

Gerald sat up straight on the side of the bed. 

Almost at once further sections of sound subsided, quickly one after the other, 
until only a single peal was left, that which had begun the ringing. Then the single 
peal tapered off into a single bell. The single bell tolled on its own, disjointedly, five 
or six or seven times. Then it stopped, and there was nothing. 

Gerald’s head was a cave of echoes, mountingly muffled by the noisy current 
of his blood. 

“Oh goodness,” said Phrynne, turning from the window and stretching her 
arms above her head. “Let’s go somewhere else tomorrow.” She began to take off 
her dress. 

Sooner than usual they were in bed and in one another’s arms. Gerald had 
carefully not looked out of the window, and neither of them suggested that it should 
be opened, as they usually did. 

“As it’s a four-poster, shouldn’t we draw the curtains?” asked Phrynne. “And be 
really snug? After those damned bells?” 

“We should suffocate.” 

“They only drew the curtains when people were likely to pass through the 
room.” 

“Darling, you’re shivering. I think we should draw them.” 

“Lie still instead and love me.” 

But all his nerves were straining out into the silence. There was no sound of any 
kind beyond the hotel or within it; not a creaking floorboard or a prowling cat or a 
distant owl. He had been afraid to look at his watch when the bells stopped, or since: 
the number of the dark hours before they could leave Holihaven weighed on him. 
The vision of the commandant kneeling in the dark window was clear before his 
eyes, as if the intervening paneled walls were made of stage gauze; and the thing he 
had seen in the street darted on its angular way back and forth through memory. 

Then passion began to open its petals within him, layer upon slow layer; like an 
illusionist’s red flower which, without soil or sun or sap, grows as it is watched. The 
languor of tenderness began to fill the musty room with its texture and perfume. The 
transparent walls became again opaque, the old man’s vaticinations were obsession. 
The street must have been empty, as it was now; the eye deceived. 

But perhaps rather it was the boundless sequacity of love that deceived, and most 
of all in the matter of the time which had passed since the bells stopped ringing; for 
suddenly Phrynne drew very close to him, and he heard steps in the thoroughfare 
outside and a voice calling. These were loud steps, audible from afar even through the 
shut window; and the voice had the possessed stridency of the street evangelist. 

“The dead are awake!” 
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Not even the thick bucolic accent, the guttural vibrato of emotion, could twist 
or mask the meaning. At first Gerald lay listening with all his body and concentrating 
the more as the noise grew; then he sprang from the bed and ran to the window. 

A burly, long-limbed man in a seaman’s jersey was running down the street, 
coming clearly into view for a second at each lamp and between them lapsing 
into a swaying lumpy wraith. As he shouted his joyous message, he crossed from 
side to side and waved his arms like a Negro. By flashes, Gerald could see that his 
weatherworn face was transfigured. 

“The dead are awake!” 

Already, behind him, people were coming out of their houses and descending 
from the rooms above shops. There were men, women, and children. Most of them 
were fully dressed and must have been waiting in silence and darkness for the call; but 
a few were disheveled in night attire or the first garments which had come to hand. 
Some formed themselves into groups and advanced arm in arm, as if toward the 
conclusion of a Blackpool beano. More came singly, ecstatic and waving their arms 
above their heads, as the first man had done. All cried out, again and again, with no 
cohesion or harmony. “The dead are awake! The dead are awake!” 

Gerald became aware that Phrynne was standing behind him. 

“The commandant warned me,” he said brokenly. “We should have gone.” 

Phrynne shook her head and took his arm. “Nowhere to go,” she said. But her 
voice was soft with fear and her eyes blank. “I don’t expect they'll trouble us.” 

Swiftly Gerald drew the thick plush curtains, leaving them in complete darkness. 
“We'll sit it out,” he said, slightly histrionic in his fear. “No matter what happens.” 

He scrambled across to the switch. But when he pressed it, light did not come. 
“The current’s gone. We must get back into bed.” 

“Gerald! Come and help me.” He remembered that she was curiously vulnerable 
in the dark. He found his way to her and guided her to the bed. 

“No more love,” she said ruefully and affectionately, her teeth chattering. 

He kissed her lips with what gentleness the total night made possible. 

“They were going toward the sea,” she said timidly. 

“We must think of something else.” 

But the noise was still growing. The whole community seemed to be passing 
down the street, yelling the same dreadful words again and again. 

“Do you think we can?” 

“Yes,” said Gerald. “It’s only until tomorrow.” 

“They can’t be actually dangerous,” said Phrynne. “Or it would be stopped.” 

“Yes, of course.” 

By now, as always happens, the crowd had amalgamated their utterances and 


were beginning to shout in unison. They were like agitators bawling a slogan, or 
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massed troublemakers at a football match. But at the same time the noise was 
beginning to draw away. Gerald suspected that the entire population of the place 
was on the march. 

Soon it was apparent that a processional route was being followed. The tumult 
could be heard winding about from quarter to quarter, sometimes drawing near, so 
that Gerald and Phrynne were once more seized by the first chill of panic, then again 
almost fading away. It was possibly this great variability in the volume of the sound 
which led Gerald to believe that there were distinct pauses in the massed shouting, 
periods when it was superseded by far, disorderly cheering. Certainly it began also to 
seem that the thing shouted had changed; but he could not make out the new cry, 
although unwillingly he strained to do so. 

“It’s extraordinary how frightened one can be,” said Phrynne, “even when one 
is not directly menaced. It must prove that we all belong to one another, or whatever 
it is, after all.” 

In many similar remarks they discussed the thing at one remove. Experience 
showed that this was better than not discussing it at all. 

In the end there could be no doubt that the shouting had stopped and that now 
the crowd was singing. It was no song that Gerald had ever heard, but something 
about the way it was sung convinced him that it was a hymn or psalm set to an out- 
of-date popular tune. Once more the crowd was approaching, this time steadily, but 
with strange, interminable slowness. 

“What the hell are they doing now?” asked Gerald of the blackness, his nerves 
wound so tight that the foolish question was forced out of them. 

Palpably the crowd had completed its peregrination and was returning up the 
main street from the sea. The singers seemed to gasp and fluctuate, as if worn out 
with gay exercise, like children at a party. There was a steady undertow of scraping 
and scuffling. Time passed and more time. 

Phrynne spoke. “I believe they’re dancing.” 

She moved slightly as if she thought of going to see. 

“No, no,” said Gerald and clutched her fiercely. 

There was a tremendous concussion on the ground floor below them. The 
front door had been violently thrown back. They could hear the hotel filling with a 
stamping, singing mob. 

Doors banged everywhere, and furniture was overturned, as the beatic throng 
surged and stumbled through the involved darkness of the old building. Glasses 
went and china and Birmingham brass warming pans. In a moment, Gerald heard 
the Japanese armor crash to the boards. Phrynne screamed. Then a mighty shoulder, 
made strong by the sea’s assault, rammed at the paneling and their door was down. 
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The living and the dead dance together. 
Now's the time. Now’ the place. Now’ the weather. 


At last Gerald could make out the words. 

The stresses in the song were heavily beaten down by much repetition. 

Hand in hand, through the dim gray gap of the doorway, the dancers lumbered 
and shambled in, singing frenziedly and brokenly, ecstatic but exhausted. Through 
the stuffy blackness they swayed and shambled, more and more of them, until the 
room must have been packed tight with them. 

Phrynne screamed again. “The smell. Oh, God, the smell.” 

It was the smell they had encountered on the beach; in the congested room, no 
longer merely offensive, but obscene, unspeakable. 

Phrynne was hysterical. All self-control gone, she was scratching and tearing, 
and screaming again and again. Gerald tried to hold her, but one of the dancers 
struck him so hard in the darkness that she was jolted out of his arms. Instantly it 
seemed that she was no longer there at all. 

The dancers were thronging everywhere, their limbs whirling, their lungs 
bursting with the rhythm of the song. It was difficult for Gerald even to call out. 
He tried to struggle after Phrynne, but immediately a blow from a massive elbow 
knocked him to the floor, an abyss of invisible trampling feet. 

But soon the dancers were going again: not only from the room but, it seemed, 
from the building also. Crushed and tormented though he was, Gerald could hear 
the song being resumed in the street, as the various frenzied groups debouched and 
reunited. Within, before long there was nothing but the chaos, the darkness, and the 
putrescent odor. Gerald felt so sick that he had to battle with unconsciousness. He 
could not think or move, despite the desperate need. 

Then he struggled into a sitting position and sank his head on the torn sheets of 
the bed. For an uncertain period he was insensible to everything, but in the end he 
heard steps approaching down the dark passage. His door was pushed back, and the 
commandant entered gripping a lighted candle. He seemed to disregard the flow of 
hot wax which had already congealed on much of his knotted hand. 

“She’s safe. Small thanks to you.” 

The commandant stared icily at Gerald’s undignified figure. Gerald tried to 
stand. He was terribly bruised, and so giddy that he wondered if this could be 
concussion. But relief rallied him. 

“Ts it thanks to you?” 

“She was caught up in it. Dancing with the rest.” The commandant’s eyes 
glowed in the candlelight. The singing and the dancing had almost died away. 
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Still Gerald could do no more than sit upon the bed. His voice was low and 
indistinct, as if coming from outside his body. “Were they...were some of them...” 

The commandant replied, more scornful than ever of his weakness. “She was 
between two of them. Each had one of her hands.” 

Gerald could not look at him. “What did you do?” he asked in the same 
remote voice. 

“I did what had to be done. I hope I was in time.” After the slightest possible 
pause he continued. “You'll find her downstairs.” 

“Tm grateful. Such a silly thing to say, but what else is there?” 

“Can you walk?” 

“T think so.” 

“TIl light you down.” The commandant’s tone was as uncompromising as 
always. 

There were two more candles in the lounge, and Phrynne, wearing a woman’s 
belted overcoat which was not hers, sat between them, drinking. Mrs. Pascoe, fully 
dressed but with eyes averted, pottered about the wreckage. It seemed hardly more 
than as if she were completing the task which earlier she had left unfinished. 
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“Darling, look at you!’ Phrynne’s words were still hysterical, but her voice was 
as gentle as it usually was. 

Gerald, bruises and thoughts of concussion forgotten, dragged her into his 
arms. They embraced silently for a long time; then he looked into her eyes. 

“Here I am,” she said and looked away. “Not to worry.” 

Silently and unnoticed, the commandant had already retreated. 

Without returning his gaze, Phrynne finished her drink as she stood there. 
Gerald supposed that it was one of Mrs. Pascoe’s concoctions. 

It was so dark where Mrs. Pascoe was working that her labors could have 
been achieving little; but she said nothing to her visitors, nor they to her. At the 
door Phrynne unexpectedly stripped off the overcoat and threw it on a chair. Her 
nightdress was so torn that she stood almost naked. Dark though it was, Gerald saw 
Mrs. Pascoe regarding Phrynne’s pretty body with a stare of animosity. 

“May we take one of the candles?” he said, normal standards reasserting 
themselves in him. 

But Mrs. Pascoe continued to stand silently staring; and they lighted themselves 
through the wilderness of broken furniture to the ruins of their bedroom. The 
Japanese figure was still prostrate, and the commandant’s door shut. And the smell 
had almost gone. 
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Even by seven o’clock the next morning surprisingly much had been done to 
restore order. But no one seemed to be about, and Gerald and Phrynne departed 
without a word. 

In Wrack Street a milkman was delivering, but Gerald noticed that his cart 
bore the name of another town. A minute boy whom they encountered later on an 
obscure purposeful errand might, however, have been indigenous; and when they 
reached Station Road, they saw a small plot of land on which already men were 
silently at work with spades in their hands. They were as thick as flies on a wound, 
and as black. In the darkness of the previous evening, Gerald and Phrynne had 
missed the place. A board named it the New Municipal Cemetery. 

In the mild light of an autumn morning the sight of the black and silent toilers 
was horrible; but Phrynne did not seem to find it so. On the contrary, her cheeks 
reddened and her soft mouth became fleetingly more voluptuous still. 

She seemed to have forgotten Gerald, so that he was able to examine her closely 
for a moment. It was the first time he had done so since the night before. Then, once 
more, she became herself. In those previous seconds Gerald had become aware of 


something dividing them which neither of them would ever mention or ever forget. 
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Perhaps no other author captured the essence the 1950s mind-set as well as did Richard 
Wilson. From the beats to the paranoia of McCarthyism, Wilson found great material to draw on 
for his science fiction. The premise of the following tale is every bit as disturbing today as it was when 
Wilson wrote it over a half-century ago. The competition was mostly from Charles Beaumont who 
had an extremely productive year (but appears elsewhere in this collection) and from Manly Wade 
Wellman who added “Old Deviins was A-Waiting” to the John the Balladeer canon. 


e hum of the tires and the throb of the heater had made him sleepy. He realized 
that when the hum became a squeal. He had taken a sharp curve unconsciously, 
at full speed. Time for a coffee stop, he decided. 

He had been driving half the night. Another twelve hours to go. He could do 
it without sleep, if he didn’t doze himself into a ditch. Coffee every three hours 
would help. 

The red neon sign said EAT and the smaller one below it said Dany Diner, 
Truckers Welcome. But no trucks were parked there, and no cars. Maybe Dan’s coffee 
wasn’t so good. He’d have to take the chance. He stretched his cramped legs and 
breathed the good cold air, then went in and sat at the long blue counter. 

No one came. He picked up a cardboard menu, though he knew what he was 
going to have. Coffee and a hamburger, and a piece of pineapple cheese pie if they 
had it. If not, then apple. 

Still no one came. He rapped on the counter with the menu. Then he noticed 
that there was no fire under the grill and that no coffee was being kept hot. 

He went behind the counter to a door that stood ajar. 
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Behind it was a little storeroom, empty. He tried another door at the end of the 
diner. A washroom, also empty. Where was Dan? 

There was a coke machine—caffeine was caffeine—but he wanted something hot. 
He went behind the counter again, prepared to apologize if Dan appeared, and took 
down a vacuum tin of coffee. He put water in the bottom of a glass coffee maker. 

The coffee, as he brewed it, was foul. But he drank it, washing down a cold 
sandwich he’d made from meat and cheese in the refrigerator. He had a piece of 
pie—apple—and drank a glass of water. 

He computed the cost of the meal. He meant to leave the money on the counter 
but he had nothing smaller than a five. Feeling guilty, he went to the cash register, 
rang up $.65 and made change. 

He’d eaten too fast and the food lay heavy in his stomach. He breathed several 
lungfuls of cold air, got in the car and drove away fast, headlights stabbing through 
the blackness. 


He needed gas. The luminous needle was uncomfortably close to.the luminous 
E. Another dial told him it was 2:15. He’d passed a filling station a while back. The 
gas pumps had been lighted but the gas wasn’t his brand. Any brand would do now. 
He found a station whose pumps were aglow and whose little office was lighted. 
He honked. 

No one came. 

He couldn’t risk going on to the next one. He got out impatiently and went to 
the office. It was empty. 

Where was everyone tonight? Now that he thought about it, he hadn’t passed 
any cars for some time, in either direction. He couldn’t remember how long it had 
been. Since dark? Nonsense. Still, he couldn’t recall having dimmed his country 
beams for an oncoming car. 

Then he remembered the sudden rain in the late afternoon which had darkened 
the sky and blurred his windshield. Other cars had turned on their headlights, he 
recalled now, and so had he. But his windshield wipers had refused to work and for 
a time he’d driven slowly, unwilling to get out into the rain to fix them. He’d come 
to a wide underpass then, pulled over and stopped. Sheltered from the downpour 
by the mass of concrete, he’d got out of the car and given the wipers a push. They 
immediately took up their click-click. They’d been stuck, that was all. 

He’d been standing for a moment, stretching, when he noticed two pools of 


water near a catch basin. They’d reminded him of his son, dead these seven years. 
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Among the last things he and Joan had bought for the boy were two fishbowls Bobby 
wanted for his experiment. He stared at the two pools in the underpass, thinking of 
the boy and of Joan waiting at home at the end of his drive. He got back in the car. 


He couldn’t remember having seen another car after that. 
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Now, at the gas station, there was no response to his Hallo. He shrugged and 
went to the pumps. Self-service night, he thought. 

He filled his tank and went back to the office. He took out the four singles 
he’d taken in change from the diner and looked for a place to leave them. There 
was no cash register here. Greasy papers, catalogs and small tools littered the top 
of a battered desk. He put the bills down in a clear spot and weighted them with 
a pair of pliers. 

After he’d driven on for some minutes he became acutely aware of the fact that 
he’d seen no one else on the highway. It wasn’t a U.S. highway, true, but it was a good 
state road, usually well-traveled. 

Puzzled now and beginning to feel lonely, he switched on the radio. But button 
after button yielded only the static of dead air. That was strange. Ordinarily, even 
if he could get nothing else, he could bring in WWVA. The powerful station in 
Wheeling blanketed the eastern seaboard in the night hours, playing its hillbilly 
records and hawking its patent medicines and illustrated Bibles. 

The luminous clock said 3:10. He switched off the radio and hummed to 
himself, nervously. 

He came to the outskirts of a town. Street lights hung over the road and there 
was an occasional light in a house. Cars were parked along the curbs. He began to 
feel better. 

A traffic light turned from green to amber as he approached it, then red. He 
stopped. A block ahead was what looked like an all-night drug store. The traffic 
light turned green and he went ahead in low and parked. It was a drug store and 
it was open. 

He pushed through the door and rapped on the counter. He’d buy a pack of 
cigarettes, though he had plenty, and mention jovially to the night clerk that he’d 
begun to feel that he was all alone in the world. He’d tell him about the empty diner 
and the unattended gas station. The clerk might have an explanation. 

No one answered his rap. 
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The store lay bright around him, a clutter of magazines, school supplies, 
candies, tobacco products, a soda fountain. He looked over the top of a frosted glass 
partition, back to where prescriptions were compounded. No one was there. 

He hungered for someone; anyone. 

There was a telephone booth he hadn’t noticed before and he went to it with 
relief. He’d been getting himself into a state. The voice of the operator would snap 
him out of it. He dropped a dime in the slot, got a dial tone and dialed Operator. He 
would tell her about the empty drug store and ask if she thought the police should 
know about it. He’d wait till the police came, he’d say. 

He heard the ringing at the other end. At the tenth ring he pulled on the hook, 
got his dime back, reinserted it and dialed Operator again. After ten more rings he 
was beginning to sweat. 

He unfolded the door of the booth and dialed 411, for Information. There was 
no answer. 

He dialed 211, for Long Distance. No answer. 

He dialed 611, for Repair Service. No answer. 

He dialed seven times at random. No answer. 

He fled out of the booth and out of the store. He roared the car away from the 
curb and through the town until he was again on the highway. It was more normal 
to be alone on the road. But his hand shook as he lit a cigarette. The clock on the 
dashboard said 4:55. 

At dawn he turned off the headlights and rubbed his caking eyelids. His back 
and neck ached. He would have to stop and sleep. When he woke up maybe it would 
have been all a dream. 

He found a tourist court. There was no one in the first cabin, marked Office. He 
signed the book, Clarence R. Spruance, and put a five-dollar bill between its pages. 
He noticed that he had left his car where it would block the way for others. So, to 
avoid anything that would jeopardize a return to normal when he woke up, he parked 
the car carefully in front of the cabin he chose. 

He let himself in, locked the door behind him, washed the grit from his eyes, 
undressed to his underwear, prayed on his knees for the first time since childhood, 


eased under the covers and slept immediately. 
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When he awoke it was daylight again—or still. He stretched and scratched the 


bristles on his face. He would need a shave. 
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Then he remembered, all at once and in complete detail. And he knew it was 
no dream. 

But perhaps it had changed. Maybe it was all right again—the people back, the 
noise and bustle and other cars on the highway. If they were, he would accept them. 
As a sort of bargain with himself, he would ask no questions. He would pretend 
they’d never been away. 

But when he looked he saw nothing, heard nothing. 

He was tempted to go back to bed, to try to sleep again, to give it another 
chance. For a long time he stood in his bare feet, looking out dully. Then he went 
into the bathroom and shaved. 


He drove slowly, looking for a place to have breakfast. He didn’t see any 
immediately and he drove faster. Then with a little laugh, he crossed to the far left lane 
and accelerated to 65 miles an hour, then 70. He held steady at 70, hugging the left edge 
of the concrete, laughing as he roared blindly around curves, bracing himself inwardly 
for a sudden head-on crash. His heart pounded at each left-hand curve and he had to 
force himself to keep his foot on the accelerator and hold the needle at 70. 

But after a while he was taking the curves without panic and it began to seem 
normal to drive on the left. He felt depressed again, after his momentary exhilaration, 
and let the car decelerate to 40 as he eased across the road to the right. 

He drove till he came to a gas station. He filled his tank, left some money in the 
office and drove on. 

He noticed that he had only a few singles and some change remaining. There 
was really no reason for him to pay for anything but he felt that he must. If he did 
not, he would be accepting what was apparent—that he was the only person left. He 
would not accept that, and he determined that he would pay for what he took as long 
as he was able. It was a kind of insurance that the rest of humanity would return 
eventually from wherever it had gone. 

So at the next town he went into a bank. At a teller’s window he made out a 
check to cash, for two hundred dollars, signed Clarence R. Spruance, and pushed 
it under the grill. But there was no money within reach. He found his way to the 
back of the teller’s cages, went into the one he had picked from the other side and 
pulled open the drawer. 

An alarm bell clanged, and continued to clang. 

He stepped back in shock. Apparently there was a button that had to be touched 
so the drawer would open silently. The clanging unnerved him. 
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He made himself count out two hundred dollars, then count it again to be sure, 
and put the check in a slot where there were other checks. He shut the drawer but the 
harsh clanging continued. He made himself walk, not run, back around the cages and 
out the door. Another alarm was sounding outside with a terrible insistence. 

The sound followed him through the empty town. He was glad to reach the 
open road again. He felt indignant about that alarm. It was unfair of it to have gone 
off that way, after he had been scrupulously ethical. 

The tires hummed on the smooth road. The heater throbbed unnoticed. He 
didn’t need the heater now, with the sun high and warm, but he’d neglected to turn it 
off. He became drowsy. His cigarette burned down and the heat of it on his knuckles 
roused him. He tossed out the butt and switched off the heater. Comfortable now 
but not sleepy, he drove for hours, automatically. 

He slowed to read a sign. Forty-eight miles to go. As close as that. 

He recognized the road now. The river was ahead, with a bridge. The toll 
bridge. He wondered if he’d be able to reach out and put a quarter on the counter 
inside the toll booth without leaving the car. He’d continue to pay as he went, 
people or no people. 

He drove onto the bridge approach. You paid at the far end, he remembered. 
He slowed, took the quarter from his change pocket, transferred it to his left hand 
and coasted toward the booth. 

A man in a gray uniform, with a badge, wearing a visored cap, stepped halfway 
out of the booth, hand extended, looking bored. 

Spruance jammed on his brakes. The car bucked to a stop. The engine stalled. 
He sat, gripping the steering wheel, the quarter hard in his palm. 

“Twenty-five cents, please,” the uniformed man said. 

Spruance held the coin out to him automatically. 

“Twenty-five cents. Of course. That’s right, isn’t it?” He stared at the officer, felt 
the man’s fingers pick the coin out of his palm. Stared at him. “You're back,” he said. 

“What?” 

“T mean everything’s the same. It’s not—” 

“Twenty-five cents,” the officer said. “A quarter. That’s what it’s been as long as 
I can remember. You had it right.” 

“Yes, I did, didn’t I? It’s right, isn’t it? It’s all right again. The way it was before.” 

“Look, mister, you paid your toll. Now will you move along? Other people want 
to use the bridge, too, you know.” 

Spruance looked in his rear-view mirror. A car was behind him, waiting, and 
another car behind that one. Still other cars were moving along the highway at the 
end of the bridge. 

The car behind him honked. 
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Spruance started his engine and went ahead slowly in first. The officer looked 
after him for a moment, then turned to take a coin from the next driver. Spruance 
shifted, then joined the road that ran south along the river bank. The car behind him 
made the same turn, honked again, then roared past. Other cars whizzed by from the 
opposite direction. 

There was a sign, POPULATED AREA. 

Then a town. A normal town, with people in it. 

He found a parking space near a newsstand. He bought a metropolitan 
afternoon daily dated the 19". 

“Ts this today’s?” he asked the newsdealer. 

“Yeah, sure.” 

He scanned the headlines but saw nothing unusual. He folded the paper under 
his arm and went into a lunchroom. Over coffee and scrambled eggs he looked 
at the paper from front to back, reading the first paragraph of each story. There 
was no hint in any of them that the major and minor crises of the world had been 
interrupted in any unusual way. 

He beckoned to the counterman for a second cup of coffee. As he poured the 
cream in this time he noticed that it curdled slightly, as if it were a couple of days old. 

“This cream isn’t fresh,” he said. 

The counterman looked sullen. “I only work here,” he said. “If you want to 
complain I'll get the manager.” 

“Never mind,’ Spruance said. He got up, leaving the second cup of coffee 
untouched. He put down some coins and left. 

He went back to the newsstand. “You wouldn’t have a copy of yesterday’s paper, 
would you? For the 18?” 

The newsdealer mumbled., not looking at him: “No. Sorry.” 

“Well, does this town have a daily paper?” 

“Yeah, but it’s not out yet.” 

“I see. Where’s its office?” 

“Two blocks down, turn right half a block. But—” The newsdealer looked up 
at him, then down again, quickly. 

“But what?” 

“Nothing. Nothing.” 

Spruance thanked him and went on down the street. The people he passed 
either avoided his glance or looked at him with—hostility? That couldn’t be right. 
It wasn’t such a small town that a stranger would be noticed or resented. He paused 
in front of the five and ten cent store and pretended to look in the window. Several 
people passed, some in couples. He noticed that the hostility was general. Everyone 
was being distant with everyone else. 
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At the newspaper office he told the girl at the reception desk he’d like to look 
at some back issues. 


“How far back?” 

“Yesterday and the day before.” 

She looked troubled. “Pll have to call the morgue. The library, I mean.” 

“T know,” he said, smiling. 

She said into the phone: “That’s right, the 17° and 18"...Oh...Okay, PI tell 
him...Yes, I know.” She turned to Spruance again. “I’m sorry. They haven’t been 
filed yet.” 

“That’s all right. PII look at loose copies.” 

“No, sit, you can’t. We don’t—we can’t make an exception.” 

“I see.” She seemed almost frightened, so he added: “It doesn’t matter. Thank 
you anyway. Goodbye.” 

It was beginning to get dark. 

His wife answered the phone on the ninth ring. While it was ringing he’d had 
the lonely feeling again and had to look out of the booth to assure himself that the 
people were still back. So he spoke almost sharply to this wife when she answered. 

“Where were you?” he asked. 

“I was in the attic. How are you, Clare? Will you be home soon?” 

“Yes. I’m in Hayesville. Pm all right, I guess. How do you feel, Joan?” 

“Fine. Are you sure you're all right? How was your trip?” 

“TIl tell you about it later. What were you doing in the attic?” 

“PI tell you later. It’s a bit odd.” 


Joan had fixed coffee and a tray of sandwiches. “I thought we’d have a snack 
now and dinner later,” she said. He nodded and kissed her absently. 

“It’s good to be back,” he said. “I’m also glad you’re back,” he added with a little 
laugh. Then he told her what he meant. 

She heard him out, frowning a little. “The check you left at the bank,” she said. 
“That will come back in your statement.” 

“That’s the only proof I have. If it proves anything. How about you? Are there 
two days you can’t account for? Everybody I’ve spoken to seems to feel something’s 
wrong but they won’t talk about it. Will you?” 


“I was in the attic when it happened,” she said slowly. “Td gone up to look at 
Bobby’s aquarium.” 
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Bobby, their son, had died when he was nine. They’d had no other children but 
kept the big house anyway, with its attic full of memories. 

“The aquarium,” he said. “Two of them, identical, for Bobby’s experiment.” 

“There were two,” Joan said. “There’s only one now.” 

She’d gone up to the attic late in the afternoon. Bobby’s things lay under the 
eaves, dim in the light of the naked electric bulb near the top of the stairs. The 
tricycle he’d outgrown. The two-wheeler he’d just learned to ride when he became ill. 
His stack of books. A first baseman’s glove. The aquariums. 

Bobby had been very good about his illness. He became a tropical fish enthusiast, 
spending hours watching the gaily-colored creatures dart among the water plants and 
in and out of the pottery castle in the sand at the bottom of the big tank. 

Then one day Bobby had asked for another aquarium, exactly like the first, 
down to the last plant and the castle. They had bought it for him, of course, and set 
it beside the other near his bed. Bobby made adjustments in the slope of the sand, 
the angle of the castle and the spacing of the plants. 

His mother wanted to know about the twin aquariums but he wouldn’t tell her 
anything except that it was an experiment. Later, when she'd left the room, closing 
the door at his request, he’d transferred the fish from the old tank to the new one. 

Bobby died not long after that. Later the fish died, too, and they’d emptied the 
two aquariums and put them in the attic. 

“That afternoon,” Joan said, “I picked up one of the aquariums and was holding 
it in both hands. I’d forgotten how heavy it was. 

“Then I felt as if I was being moved. Not lifted or pushed—but moved in some 
positive way. The light flickered for an instant, then the feeling stopped. I was still 
holding the aquarium. I put it down. Everything seemed the same. Only it wasn’t. 
There were three aquariums now.” 

“Three?” her husband asked softly. 

“Yes, Itwas as if I’d been taken out of my own house—my world—and transferred 
to one that duplicated the old one down to the last smudge on the wallpaper. The way 
Bobby transferred the fish for his experiment. But they didn’t fool me completely— 
just as the fish must have known their new aquarium was different.” 

“Who are ‘they’?” 

“I don’t know. Whoever moved me and everybody else in the world—except 
you—to another tank, to study us for a while.” 

“And then transferred you back again?” 

“Yes, this afternoon. I had the same feeling of being moved. I was here in the 
living room, dusting, wearing my yellow dust mitt. The feeling came and I recognized 
it. Then it passed and everything was familiar again. O/d and familiar. I went to the 
broom closet to put the dust mitt away—and it was there already.” 
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“You mean there were two dust mitts?” 

“Yes. The one I’d been using—the duplicated one from the other world—and 
the one that had been in our own closet. So, after I thought about it for a while I 
went up to the attic.” 

He smiled. “To count the aquariums?” 

“That’s right. And there was only one. I’d taken one of them into that other 
world, and later I brought back an extra dust mitt.” 

“So they put you all in a new tank and studied you for a while and then brought 
you back. Why not me?” 

“Yes,” Joan said. “Why everybody except your” 

“Maybe I was overlooked, like the snail.” 

“The snail?” 

“Yes. Remember how proud Bobby was after he’d transferred the fish to the 
new tank? He thought he’d done a thorough job till I pointed out that the snail was 
still in the old tank, hiding inside the castle. It was like me, fixing my windshield wiper 
in the underpass.” 

“Perhaps,” his wife said. “I remember Bobby was annoyed because he’d missed 
the snail. But then he said: ‘It was only an experiment. And not a very important one? 
And, instead of putting the snail in the new tank too, he put all the fish back in the 
old tank. He said he thought they liked it better there.” 
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An interesting year, with the best stories coming from authors not normally thought of for 
horror fiction. Clifford D. Simak’s SF tends to be a melancholy variety, thoughtful tales asking 
‘What does it mean to be human?” Another concern manifests itself here as he takes a look at 
Space travel and the danger it may pose to the human psyche. Other notable tales this year were 

from Robert F. Young and Charles Beaumont. Beaumont appears elsewhere in this book, and Mr. 

Young never returned to the genre of the ghost story after his appearance in Joseph Payne Brennan’ 
Macabre. Even so, “Founding Father” is easily the topper and it is one of Clifford Simak’s best. 
Higher praise than that is hard to come by. 


inston-Kirby walked home across the moor just before the twilight hour 

and it was then, he felt, that the land was at its best. The sun was sinking 

into a crimson froth of clouds and the first gray-silver light began to run 
across the swales. There were moments when it seemed all eternity grew quiet and 
watched with held breath. 

It had been a good day and it would be a good homecoming, for the others 
would be waiting for him with the dinner table set and the fireplace blazing and the 
drinks set close at hand. It was a pity, he thought, that they would not go walking with 
him, although, in this particular instance, he was rather glad they hadn’t. Once in a 
while, it was a good thing for a man to be alone. For almost a hundred years, aboard 
the ship, there had been no chance to be alone. 

But that was over now and they could settle down, just the six of them, to 
lead the kind of life they'd planned. After only a few short weeks, the planet was 
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beginning to seem like home; in the years to come, it would become in truth a home 
such as Earth had never been. 

Once again he felt the twinge of recurring wonder at how they’d ever got away 
with it. That Earth should allow six of its immortals to slip through its clutches 
seemed unbelievable. Earth had real and urgent need for all of its immortals, and that 
not one, but six, of them should be allowed to slip away, to live lives of their own, 
was beyond all logic. And yet that was exactly what had happened. 

There was something queer about it, Winston-Kirby told himself. On the 
century-long flight from Earth, they'd often talked about it and wondered how it 
had come about. Cranford-Adamas, he recalled, had been convinced that it was some 
subtle trap, but after a hundred years there was no evidence of any trap and it had 
begun to seem Cranford-Adams must be wrong. 

Winston-Kirby topped the gentle rise that he had been climbing and, in the 
gathering dusk, he saw the manor houses—exactly the kind of house he had dreamed 
about for years, precisely the kind of house to be built in such a setting—except that 
the robots had built it much too large. But that, he consoled himself, was what one 
had to expect of robots. Efficient, certainly, and very well intentioned and obedient 
and nice to have around, but sometimes pretty stupid. 

He stood on the hilltop and gazed down upon the house. How many times had 
he and his companions, at the dinner table, planned the kind of house they would 
build? How often had they speculated upon the accuracy of the specifications given 
for this planet they had chosen from the Exploratory Files, fearful that it might not 
be in every actuality the way it was described? 

But here, finally, it was—something out of Hardy, something from the 
Baskervilles—the long imagining come to comfortable reality. 

There was the manor house, with the light shining from its windows, and the 
dark bulk of the outbuildings built to house the livestock, which had been brought 
in the ship as frozen embryos and soon would be emerging from the incubators. And 
there the level land that in a few more months would be fields and gardens, and to 
the north the spaceship stood after years of roving. As he watched, the first bright 
star sprang out just beyond the spaceship’s nose, and the spaceship and the star 
looked for all the world like a symbolic Christmas candle. 

He walked down the hill, with the first night wind blowing in his face and the 
ancient smell of heather in the air, and was happy and exultant. 

It was sinful, he thought, to be so joyful, but there was reason for it. The voyage 
had been happy and the planet-strike successful and here he was, the undisputed 
proprietor of an entire planet upon which, in the fullness of time, he would found a 
family and a dynasty. And he had all the time there was. There was no need to hurry. 
He had all of eternity if he needed it. 
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And, best of all, he had good companions. 

They would be waiting for him when he stepped through the door. There would 
be laughter and a quick drink, then a leisurely dinner, and, later, brandy before the 
blazing fire. And there’d be talk—good talk, sober and intimate and friendly. 

It had been the talk, he told himself, more than anything else, which had gotten 
them sanely through the century of space flight. That and their mutual love and 
appreciation of the finer points of the human culture—understanding of the arts, love 
of good literature, interest in philosophy. It was not often that six persons could live 
intimately for a hundred years without a single spat, without a touch of cabin fever. 

Inside the manor house, they would be waiting for him in the fire- and 
candlelight, with the drinks all mixed and the talk already started, and the room 
would be warm with good fellowship and perfect understanding. 

Cranford-Adams would be sitting in the big chair before the fire, staring at the 
flames and thinking, for he was the thinker of the group. And Allyn-Burbage would 
be standing, with one elbow on the mantel, a glass clutched in his hand and in his 
eyes the twinkle of good humor. Cosette-Middleton would be talking with him and 
laughing, for she was the gay one, with her elfin spirit and her golden hair. Anna- 
Quinze more than likely would be reading, curled up in a chair, and Mary-Foyle 
would be simply waiting, glad to be alive, glad to be with friends. 

These, he thought, were the long companions of the trip, so full of 
understanding, so tolerant and gracious that a century had not dulled the beauty of 
their friendship. 

Winston-Kirby hurried, a thing he almost never did, at the thought of those five 
who were waiting for him, anxious to be with them, to tell them of his walk across 
the moor, to discuss with them still again some details of their plans. 

He turned into the walk. The wind was becoming cold, as it always did with the fall 
of darkness, and he raised the collar of his jacket for the poor protection it afforded. 

He reached the door and stood for an instant in the chill, to savor the never- 
failing satisfaction of the massive timbering and the stout, strong squareness of the 
house. A place built to stand through the centuries, he thought, a place of dynasty 
with a sense of foreverness. 

He pressed the latch and thrust his weight against the door and it came slowly 
open. A blast of warm air rushed out to greet him. He stepped into the entry hall 
and closed the door behind him. As he took off his cap and jacket and found a place 
to hang them, he stamped and scuffed his feet a little to let the others know that he 
had returned. 

But there were no greetings for him, no sound of happy laughter. There was 


only silence from the inner room. 
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He turned about so swiftly that his hand trailed across his jacket and dislodged 
it from the hook. It fell to the floor with a smooth rustle of fabric and lay there, a 
little mound of cloth. 

His legs suddenly were cold and heavy, and when he tried to hurry, the best he 
could do was shuffle, and he felt the chill edge of fear. 

He reached the entrance to the room and stopped, shocked into immobility. His 
hands went out and grasped the door jamb on either side of him. 

There was no one in the room. And not only that—the room itself was 
different. It was not simply the companions who were gone. Gone, as well, were the 
rich furnishings of the room, gone the comfort and the pride. 

There were no rugs upon the floor, no hangings at the windows, no paintings 
on the wall. The fireplace was a naked thing of rough and jagged stone. The 
furniture—the little there was—was primitive, barely knocked together. A small 
trestle table stood before the fireplace, with a three-legged stool pulled up to a 
place that was set for one. 

Winston-Kirby tried to call. The first time, the words gurgled in his throat and 
he could not get them out. He tried again and made it: “Job! Job, where are you?” 

Job came running from somewhere in the house. “What’s the trouble, sir?” 

“Where are the others? Where have they gone? They should be waiting for me.” 

Job shook his head, just slightly, a quick move right and left: “Mister Kirby, sir, 
they were never here.” 

“Never here! But they were here when I left this morning. They knew Pd be 
coming back.” 

“You fail to understand, sir. There were never any others. There were just you 
and I and the other robots. And the embryos, of course.” 

Winston-Kirby let go of the door and walked a few feet forward. 

“Job,” he said, “you’re joking.” But he knew something was wrong—robots 
never joke. 

“We let you keep them as long as we could,” said Job. “We hated to have to take 
them from you, sir. But we needed the equipment for the incubators.” 

“But this room! The rugs, the furniture, the—” 

“That was all part of it, sir. Part of the dimensino.” 

Winston-Kirby walked slowly across the room, used one foot to hook the three- 
legged stool out from the table. He sat down heavily. 

“The dimensino?” he asked. 

“Surely you remember.” 

He frowned to indicate he didn’t. But it was coming back to him, some of it, 
slowly and reluctantly, emerging vaguely after all the years of forgetfulness. 
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He fought against the remembering and the knowledge. He tried to push it 
back into that dark corner of his mind from which it came. It was sacrilege and 
treason—it was madness. 

“The human embryos,” Job told him, “came through very well. Of the thousand 
of them, all but three are viable.” 

Winston-Kirby shook his head, as if to clear away the mist that befogged his 
brain. 

“We have the incubators all set up in the outbuildings, sir,” said Job. “We waited 
as long as we could before we took the dimensino equipment. We let you have it until 
the very last. It might have been easier, sir, if we could have done it gradually, but 
there is no provision for that. You either have dimensino or you haven’t got it.” 

“Of course,” said Winston-Kirby, mumbling just a little. “It was considerate of 
you. I thank you very much.” 

He stood up unsteadily and rubbed his hand across his eyes. 

“It’s not possible,” he said. “It simply can’t be possible. I lived for a hundred 
years with them. They were as real as I am. They were flesh and blood, I tell you. 
They were...” 

The room still was bare and empty, a mocking emptiness, an alien mockery. 

“Tt is possible,” said Job gently. “It is just the way it should be. Everything 
has gone according to the book. You are here, still sane, thanks to the dimensino. 
The embryos came through better than expected. The equipment is intact. In eight 
months or so, the children will be coming from the incubators. By that time, we will 
have gardens and a crop on the way. The livestock embryos will also have emerged 
and the colony will be largely self-sustaining.” 

Winston-Kirby strode to the table, picked up the plate that was laid at the single 
place. It was lightweight plastic. 

“Tell me,” he said. “Have we any china? Have we any glassware or silver?” 

Job looked as near to startled as a robot ever could. “Of course not, sir. We had 
no room for more than just the bare essentials this trip. The china and the silver and 
all the rest of it will have to wait until much later.” 

“And I have been eating ship rations?” 

“Naturally,” said Job. “There was so little room and so much we had to take...” 

Winston-Kirby stood with the plate in his hand, tapping it gently on the 
table, remembering those other dinners—aboard the ship and since the ship had 
landed—the steaming soup in its satiny tureen, the pink and juicy prime ribs, the 
huge potatoes baked to a mealy turn, the crisp green lettuce, the shine of polished 
silver, the soft sheen of good china, the— 

“Job,” he said. 

“Sir?” 
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“Tt was all delusion, then?” 

“I am afraid it was. I am sorry, sit.” 

“And you robots?” 

“All of us are fine, sir. It was different with us. We can face reality.” 

“And humans can’t.” 

“Sometimes it is better if they can be protected from it.” 

“But not now?” 

“Not any more,” said Job. “It must be faced now, sir.” 

Winston-Kirby laid the plate down on the table and turned back to the robot. 
“T think Pll go up to my room and change to other clothes. I presume dinner will be 
ready soon. Ship rations, doubtless?” 

“A special treat tonight,” Job told him. “Hezekiah found some lichens and I’ve 
made a pot of soup.” 

“Splendid!” Winston-Kirby said, trying not to gag. 

He climbed the stairs to the door at the head of the stairs. 

As he was about to go into the room, another robot came tramping down the 
hall. 

“Good evening, sir,” it said. 

“And who are you?” 

“Tm Solomon,” said the robot. “I’m fixing up the nurseries.” 

“Soundproofing them, I hope.” 

“Oh, nothing like that. We haven’t the material or time.” 

“Well, carry on,” said Winston-Kirby, and went into the room. 

It was not his room at all. It was small and plain. There was a bunk instead of 
the great four-poster he had been sleeping in and there were no rugs, no full-length 
mirror, no easy chairs. 

Delusion, he had said, not really believing it. 

But here there was no delusion. 

The room was cold with a dread reality—a reality, he knew, that had been long 
delayed. In the loneliness of this tiny room, he came face to face with it and felt the 
sick sense of loss. It was a reckoning that had been extended into the future as far as 
it might be—and extended not alone as a matter of mercy, of mere consideration, 
but because of a cold, hard necessity, a practical concession to human vulnerability. 

For no man, no matter how well adjusted, no matter if immortal, could survive 
intact, in mind and body, a trip such as he had made. To survive a century under 
space conditions, there must be delusion and companionship to provide security and 
purpose from day to day. And that companionship must be more than human. For 
mere human companionship, however ideal, would give rise to countless irritations, 
would breed deadly cabin fever. 
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Dimensino companionship was the answer, then, providing an illusion of 
companionship flexible to every mood and need of the human subject. Providing, as 
well, a background to that companionship—a wish-fulfillment way of life that nailed 
down security such as humans under normal circumstances never could have known. 

He sat down on the bunk and began to unlace his heavy walking shoes. 

The practical human race, he thought—practical to the point of fooling itself to 
reach destination, practical to the point of fabricating the dimensino equipment to 
specifications which could be utilized, upon arrival, in the incubators. 

But willing to gamble when there was a need to gamble. Ready to bet that 
a man could survive a century in space if he were sufficiently insulated against 
reality—insulated by seeming flesh and blood which, in sober fact, existed only by 
the courtesy of the human mind assisted by intricate electronics. 

For no ship before had ever gone so far on a colonizing mission. No man had 
ever existed for even half as long under the influence of dimensino. 

But there were few planets where Man might plant a colony under natural 
conditions, without extensive and expensive installations and precautions. The nearer 
of these planets had been colonized and the survey had shown that this one which 
he finally had reached was especially attractive. 

So Earth and Man had bet. Especially one man, Winston-Kirby told himself 
with pride, but the pride was bitter in his mouth. The odds, he recalled, had been five 
to three against him. 

And yet, even in his bitterness, he recognized the significance of what he had 
done. It was another breakthrough, another triumph for the busy little brain that was 
hammering at the door of all eternity. 

It meant that the Galaxy was open, that Earth could remain the center of an 
expanding empire, that dimensino and immortal could travel to the very edge of 
space, that the seed of Man would be scattered wide and far, traveling as frozen 
embryos through the cold, black distance which hurt the mind to think of. 

He went to the small chest of drawers and found a change of clothing, laid it on 
the bunk and began to take off his hiking outfit. 

Everything was going according to the book, Job had said. 

The house was bigger than he had wanted it, but the robots had been right—a big 
building would be needed to house a thousand babies. The incubators were set up and 
the nurseries were being readied and another far Earth colony was getting under way. 

And colonies were important, he remembered, reaching back into that day, a 
hundred years before, when he and many others had laid their plans—including the 
plan whereby he could delude himself and thus preserve his sanity. For with more 
and more of the immortal mutations occurring, the day was not too distant when the 


human race would require all the room that it could grab. 
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And it was the mutant immortals who were the key persons in the colonizing 
programs—going out as founding fathers to supervise the beginning of each colony, 
staying on as long as needed, to act as a sort of elder statesman until that day when 
the colony could stand on its own feet. 

There would be busy years ahead, he knew, serving as father, proctor, judge, sage 
and administrator, a sort of glorified Old Man of a brand-new tribe. 

He pulled on his trousers, scuffed his feet into his shoes, rose to tuck in his shirt 
tail. And he turned, by force of habit, to the full-length mirror. 

And the glass was there! 

He stood astounded, gaping foolishly at the image of himself. And behind him, 
in the glass, he saw the great four-poster and the easy chairs. 

He swung around and the bed and chairs were gone. There were just the bunk 
and the chest of drawers in the small, mean room. 

Slowly he sat down on the edge of the bunk, clasping his hands so they 
wouldn’t shake. 

It wasn’t true! It couldn’t be! The dimensino was gone. 

And yet it was with him still, lurking in his brain, just around the corner if he 
would only try. 

He tried and it was easy. The room changed as he remembered it—with the full- 
length mirror and the massive bed upon which he sat, the thick rugs, the gleaming 
liquor cabinet and the tasteful drapes. 

He tried to make it go away, barely remembering back in some deep, black closet 
of his mind that he must make it go. 

But it wouldn’t go away. 

He tried and tried again, and it still was there, and he felt the will to make it go, 
slipping from his consciousness. 

“No!” he cried in terror, and the terror did it. 

He sat in the small, bare room. 

He found that he was breathing hard, as if he’d climbed a high, steep hill. His 
hands were fists and his teeth were clenched and he felt the sweat trickling down 
his ribs. 

It would be easy, he thought, so easy and so pleasant to slip back to the old 
security, to the warm, deep friendship, to the lack of pressing purpose. 

But he must not do it, for here was a job to do. Distasteful as it seemed now, 
as cold, as barren, it still was something he must do. For it was more than just one 
more colony. It was the breakthrough, the sure and certain knowledge, the proved 


knowledge, that Man no longer was chained by time or distance. 
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And yet there was this danger to be recognized; it was not something on which 
one might shut one’s mind. It must be reported in every clinical detail so that, back on 
Earth, it must be studied and the inherent menace somehow remedied or removed. 

Side effect, he wondered, or simply a matter of learning? For the dimensino 
was no more than an aid to the human mind—an aid to a very curious end, the 
production of controlled hallucinations operating on the wish-fulfillment level. 

After a hundred years, perhaps, the human mind had learned the technique well, 
so well that there was no longer need of the dimensino. 

It was something he should have realized, he insisted to himself. He had gone 
on long walks and, during all those hours alone, the delusion had not faded. It had 
taken the sudden shock of silence and emptiness, where he had expected laughter 
and warm greeting, to penetrate the haze of delusion in which he’d walked for 
years. And even now it lurked, a conditioned state of mind, to ambush him at every 
hidden thicket. 

How long would it be before the ability would start to wear away? What might 
be done to wipe it out entirely? How does one unlearn a thing he’s spent a century 
in learning? Exactly how dangerous was it—was there necessity of a conscious 
thought, an absolute command, or could a man slip into it simply as an involuntary 
retreat from drear reality? 

He must warn the robots. He must talk it over with them. Some sort of emergency 
measure must be set up to protect him against the wish or urge, some manner of 
drastic action be devised to rescue him, should he slip back into the old delusion. 

Although, he thought, it would be so fine to walk out of the room and down 
the stairs and find the others waiting for him, with the drinks all ready and the talk 
well started... 

“Cut it out!” he screamed. 

Wipe it from his mind—that was what he must do. He must not even think of 
it. He must work so hard that he would have no time to think, become so tired from 
work that he’d fall into bed and go to sleep at once and have no chance to dream. 

He ran through his mind all that must be done—the watching of the incubators, 
preparing the ground for gardens and for crops, servicing the atomic generators, 
getting in timbers against the need of building, exploring and mapping and surveying 
the adjacent territory, overhauling the ship for the one-robot return flight to Earth. 

He filled his mind with it. He tagged items for further thought and action. He 
planned the days and months and years ahead. And at last he was satisfied. 

He had it under control. 

He tied his shoes and finished buttoning his shirt. Then, with a resolute tread, 
he opened the door and walked out on the landing. 

A hum of talk floating up the stairway stopped him in his tracks. 
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Fear washed over him. Then the fear evaporated. Gladness burst within him and 
he took a quick step forward. 

At the top of the stairs, he halted and reached out a hand to grasp the banister. 

Alarm bells were ringing in his brain and the gladness fell away. There was 
nothing left but sorrow, a terrible, awful grieving. 

He could see one corner of the room below and he could see that it was 
carpeted. He could see the drapes and paintings and one ornate golden chair. 

With a moan, he turned and fled to his room. He slammed the door and stood 
with his back against it. 

The room was the way it should be, bare and plain and cold. 

Thank God, he thought. Thank God! 

A shout came up the stairway. 

“Winston, what’s wrong with you? Winston, hurry up!” 

And another voice: “Winston, we’re celebrating. We have a suckling pig.” 

And still another voice: “With an apple in its mouth.” 

He didn’t answer. 

They'll go away, he thought. They have to go away. 

And even as he thought it, half of him—more than half—longed in sudden 
agony to open up the door and go down the stairs and know once again the old 
security and the ancient friendship. 

He found that he had both his hands behind his back and that they were 
clutching the doorknob as if they were frozen there. 

He heard steps on the stairway, the sound of many happy, friendly voices, 


coming up to get him. 
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I'm of the mind that there had to be at least one example of the Faustian bargain in 
here somewhere. Some critics of this next selection may argue that it isn’t really all that scary or 
disturbing, that the author wrote better stories, and that I should have used one of his earlier tales. 
To that I must respond that this story won the Hugo award, and that many of the author's other 
tales don't hold up nearly so well. The Hugo was deserved and despite the vast number of deal-with- 
the-devil stories that have been written (it was practically a genre unto itself in the 1950s), no one’s 


ever done it quite so well as Bloch did here. 


hen Martin was a little boy, his Daddy was a Railroad Man. He never rode 
. the high iron, but he walked the tracks for the CB&Q, and he was proud 
of his job. And when he got drunk (which was every night) he sang his 
old song about That Hell-Bound Train. 

Martin didn’t quite remember any of the words, but he couldn’t forget the way 
his Daddy sang them out. And when Daddy made the mistake of getting drunk in 
the afternoon and got squeezed between a Pennsy tank-car and an AT&SF gondola, 
Martin sort of wondered why the Brotherhood didn’t sing the song at his funeral. 

After that, things didn’t go so good for Martin, but somehow he always recalled 
Daddy’s song. When Mom up and ran off with a traveling salesman from Keokuk 
(Daddy must have turned over in his grave, knowing she’d done such a thing, and 
with a passenger, too!) Martin hummed the tune to himself every night in the Orphan 
Home. And after Martin himself ran away, he used to whistle the song at night in the 
jungles, after the other bindle stiffs were asleep. 
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Martin was on the road for four-five years before he realized he wasn’t getting 
anyplace. Of course he’d tried his hand at a lot of things—picking fruit in Oregon, 
washing dishes in a Montana hash-house—but he just wasn’t cut out for seasonal 
labor or pearl-diving, either. Then he graduated to stealing hub-caps in Denver, and 
for a while he did pretty well with tires in Oklahoma City, but by the time he’d put in 
six months on the chain-gang down in Alabama he knew he had no future drifting 
around this way on his own. 

So he tried to get on the railroad like his Daddy had, but they told him times 
were bad; and between the truckers and the airlines and those fancy new fintails 
General Motors was making, it looked as if the days of the highballers were just 
about over. 

But Martin couldn’t keep away from the railroads. Wherever he traveled, he 
rode the rods; he’d rather hop a freight heading north in sub-zero weather than lift 
his thumb to hitch a ride with a Cadillac headed for Florida. Because Martin was 
loyal to the memory of his Daddy, and he wanted to be as much like him as possible, 
come what may. Of course, he couldn’t get drunk every night, but whenever he did 
manage to get hold of a can of Sterno, he’d sit there under a nice warm culvert and 
think about the old days. 

Often as not, hed hum the song about That Hell-Bound Train. That was the 
train the drunks and sinners rode; the gambling men and the grifters, the big-time 
spenders, the skirt chasers, and all the jolly crew. It would be fun to take a trip in 
such good company, but Martin didn’t like to think of what happened when that 
train finally pulled into the Depot Way Down Yonder. He didn’t figure on spending 
eternity stoking boilers in Hell, without even a company union to protect him. Still, 
it would be a lovely ride. If there was such a thing as a Hell-Bound Train. Which, of 
course, there wasn’t. 

At least Martin didn’t hink there was, until that evening when he found himself 
walking the tracks heading south, just outside of Appleton Junction. The night was 
cold and dark, the way November nights are in the Fox River Valley, and he knew 
hed have to work his way down to New Orleans for the winter, or maybe even Texas. 
Somehow he didn’t much feel like going, even though he’d heard tell that a lot of 
those Texans’ automobiles had solid gold hub-caps. 

No sit, he just wasn’t cut out for petty larceny. It was worse than a sin—it was 
unprofitable, too. Bad enough to do the Devil’s work, but then to get such miserable 
pay on top of it! Maybe he’d better let the Salvation Army convert him. 

Martin trudged along, humming Daddy’s song, waiting for a rattler to pull out of 
the Junction behind him. He’d have to catch it—there was nothing else for him to do. 

Too bad there wasn’t a chance to make a better deal for himself, somewhere. 


Might as well be a rich sinner as a poor sinner. Besides, he had a notion that he could 
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strike a pretty shrewd bargain. He’d thought about it a lot, these past few years, 
particularly when the Sterno was working. Then his ideas would come on strong, 
and he could figure a way to rig the setup. But that was all nonsense, of course. He 
might as well join the gospel-shouters and turn into a working-stiff like all the rest 
of the world. No use dreaming dreams; a song was only a song and there was no 
Hell-Bound Train. 

There was only “his train, rumbling out of the night, roaring towards him along 
the track from the south. 

Martin peered ahead, but his eyes couldn’t match his ears, and so far all he could 
recognize was the sound. It was a train, though; he felt the steel shudder and sing 
beneath his feet. 

And yet, how could it be? The next station south was Neenah-Menasha, and 
there was nothing due out of there for hours. 

The clouds were thick overhead, and the field-mists rolled like a cold fog in a 
November midnight. Even so, Martin should have been able to see the headlights as 
the train rushed on. But there were no lights. 

There was only the whistle, screaming out of the black throat of the night. 
Martin could recognize the equipment of just about any locomotive ever built, 
but he’d never heard a whistle that sounded like this one. It wasn’t signaling; it was 
screaming like a lost soul. 

He stepped to one side, for the train was almost on top of him now, and suddenly 
there it was, looming along the tracks and grinding to a stop in less time than he’d 
ever believed possible. The wheels hadn’t been oiled, because they screamed too, 
screamed like the damned. But the train slid to a halt and the screams died away 
into a series of low, groaning sounds, and Martin looked up and saw that this was a 
passenger train. It was big and black, without a single light shining in the engine cab 
or any of the long string of cars, and Martin couldn’t read any lettering on the sides, 
but he was pretty sure this train didn’t belong on the Northwestern Road. 

He was even more sure when he saw the man clamber down out of the forward 
cat. There was something wrong about the way he walked, as though one of his 
feet dragged. And there was something even more disturbing about the lantern he 
carried, and what he did with it. The lantern was dark, and when the man alighted, he 
held it up to his mouth and blew. Instantly the lantern glowed redly. You don’t have 
to be a member of the Railway Brotherhood to know that this is a mighty peculiar 
way of lighting a lantern. 

As the figure approached, Martin recognized the conductor’s cap perched on 
his head, and this made him feel a little better for a moment—until he noticed that 
it was worn a bit too high, as though there might be something sticking up on the 
forehead underneath it. 
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Still, Martin knew his manners, and when the man smiled at him, he said, “Good 
evening, Mr. Conductor.” 

“Good evening, Martin.” 

“How did you know my name?” 

The man shrugged. “How did you know I was the conductor?” 

“You are, aren’t your” 

“To you, yes. Although other people, in other walks of life, may recognize me 
in different roles. For instance, you ought to see what I look like to the folks out in 
Hollywood.” The man grinned. “I travel a great deal,” he explained. 

“What brings you here?” Martin asked. 

“Why, you ought to know the answer to that, Martin. I came because you 
needed me.” 

“I did?” 

“Don’t play the innocent. Ordinarily, I seldom bother with single individuals 
anymore. The way the world is going, I can expect to carry a full load of passengers 
without soliciting business. Your name has been down on the list for several years 
already—I reserved a seat for you as a matter of course. But then, tonight, I suddenly 
realized you were backsliding. Thinking of joining the Salvation Army, weren’t you?” 

“Well—” Martin hesitated. 

“Don’t be ashamed. To err is human, as somebody-or-other once said. Reader’ 
Digest, wasn’t it? Never mind. The point is, I felt you needed me. So I switched over 
and came your way.” 

“What for?” 

“Why, to offer you a ride, of course. Isn’t it better to travel comfortably by train 
than to march along the cold streets behind a Salvation Army band? Hard on the 
feet, they tell me, and even harder on the ear-drums.” 

“Tm not sure Id care to ride your train, sir,’ Martin said. “Considering where 
I’m likely to end up.” 

“Ay, yes. The old argument.” The conductor sighed. “I suppose you’d prefer 
some sort of bargain, is that it?” 

“Exactly,” Martin answered. 

“Well, I'm afraid I’m all through with that sort of thing. As I mentioned before, 
times have changed. There’s no shortage of prospective passengers anymore. Why 
should I offer you any special inducements?” 

“You must want me, or else you wouldnt have bothered to go out of your way 
to find me.” 

The conductor sighed again. “There you have a point. Pride was always my 
besetting weakness, I admit. And somehow Pd hate to lose you to the competition, 
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after thinking of you as my own all these years.” He hesitated. “Yes, I’m prepared to 
deal with you on your own terms, if you insist.” 

“The terms?” Martin asked. 

“Standard proposition. Anything you want.” 

“Ah,” said Martin. 

“But I warn you in advance, there’ll be no tricks. Pll grant you any wish you can 
name—but in return, you must promise to ride the train when the time comes.” 

“Suppose I’ve got the kind of a wish that will keep me off forever?” > 

“There is no such wish.” 

“Don’t be too sure.” 

“Let me worry about that,” the conductor told him. “No matter what you have 
in mind, I warn you that Pll collect in the end. And there'll be none of this last- 
minute hocus-pocus, either. No last-hour repentances, no blond frauleins or fancy 
lawyers showing up to get you off. I offer a clean deal. That is to say, you'll get what 
you want, and I'll get what I want.” 

“Tve heard you trick people. They say you’re worse than a used-car salesman.” 

“Now wait a minute—” 

“I apologize,” Martin said, hastily. “But it 7s supposed to be a fact that you can’t 
be trusted.” 

“I admit it. On the other hand, you seem to think you have found a way out.” 

“A sure-fire proposition.” 

“Sure-fire? Very funny!” The man began to chuckle, then halted. “But we waste 
valuable time, Martin. Let’s get down to cases. What do you want from me?” 

“A single wish.” 

“Name it and I shall grant it.” 

“Anything, you said?” 

“Anything at all.” 

“Very well, then.” Martin took a deep breath. “I want to be able to stop Time.” 

“Right now?” 

“No. Not yet. And not for everybody. I realize that would be impossible, of 
course. But I want to be able to stop Time for myself. Just once, in the future. 
Whenever I get to a point where I know I’m happy and contented, that’s where I’d 
like to stop. So I can just keep on being happy forever.” 

“That’s quite a proposition,” the conductor mused. “I’ve got to admit I’ve never 
heard anything just like it before—and believe me, I’ve listened to some lulus in my 
day.” He grinned at Martin. “You’ve really been thinking about this, haven’t you?” 

“For years,” Martin admitted. Then he coughed. “Well, what do you say?” 

“Tt’s not impossible in terms of your own subjective time-sense,” the conductor 
murmured. “Yes, I think it could be arranged.” 
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“But I mean really stop. Not for me just to imagine it.” 

“T understand. And it can be done.” 

“Then you'll agree?” 

“Why not? I promised you, didn’t I? Give me your hand.” 

Martin hesitated. “Will it hurt very much? I mean, I don’t like the sight of 
blood, and—” 

“Nonsense! You’ve been listening to a lot of poppy-cock. We already have made 
our bargain, my boy. No need for a lot of childish rigamarole. I merely intend to 
put something into your hand. The ways and means of fulfilling your wish. After 
all, there’s no telling at just what moment you may decide to exercise the agreement, 
and I can’t drop everything and come running, So it’s better to regulate matters for 
yourself.” 

“You're going to give me a time-stopper?”’ 

“That’s the general idea. As soon as I can decide what would be practical.” The 
conductor hesitated. “Ah, the very thing! Here, take my watch.” 

He pulled it out of his vest-pocket; a railroad watch in a silver case. He opened 
the back and made a delicate adjustment; Martin tried to see just exactly what he was 
doing, but the fingers moved in a blinding blur. 

“There we are,” the conductor smiled. “It’s all set, now. When you finally decide 
where you'd like to call a halt, merely turn the stem in reverse and unwind the watch 
until it stops. When it stops, Time stops, for you. Simple enough?” 

“Sure thing.” 

“Then, here, take it.’ And the conductor dropped the watch into Martin’s hand. 

The young man closed his fingers tightly around the case. “That’s all there is 
to it, eh?” 

“Absolutely. But remember—you can stop the watch only once. So you'd better 
make sure that you're satisfied with the moment you choose to prolong, I caution you 
in all fairness; make very certain of your choice.” 

“I will.’ Martin grinned. “And since you’ve been so fair about it, I'll be fair, too. 
There’s one thing you seem to have forgotten. It doesn’t really matter what moment I 
choose. Because once I stop Time for myself, that means I stay where I am forever. 
I'll never have to get any older. And if I don’t get any older, PII never die. And if I 
never die, then Pll never have to take a ride on your train.” 

The conductor turned away. His shoulders shook convulsively, and he may have 
been crying. “And you said J was worse than a used-car salesman,” he gasped, in a 
strangled voice. 

Then he wandered off into the fog, and the train-whistle gave an impatient 
shriek, and all at once it was moving swiftly down the track, rumbling out of sight 
in the darkness. Martin stood there, blinking down at the silver watch in his hand. 
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If it wasn’t that he could actually see it and feel it there, and if he couldn’t smell that 
peculiar odor, he might have thought he’d imagined the whole thing from start to 
finish—train, conductor, bargain, and all. 

But he had the watch, and he could recognize the scent left by the train as it 
departed, even though there aren’t many locomotives around that use sulphur and 
brimstone as fuel. 

And he had no doubts about his bargain. Better still, he had no doubts as to 
the advantages of the pact he’d made. That’s what came of thinking things through 
to a logical conclusion. Some fools would have settled for wealth, or power, or Kim 
Novak. Daddy might have sold out for a fifth of whiskey. 

Martin knew that he’d made a better deal. Better? It was foolproof. All he 
needed to do now was choose his moment. And when the right time came, it was 
his—forever. 

He put the watch in his pocket and started back down the railroad track. He 
hadn’t really had a destination in mind before, but he did now. He was going to find 


a moment of happiness... 


Now young Martin wasn’t altogether a ninny. He realized perfectly well that 
happiness is a relative thing; there are conditions and degrees of contentment, 
and they vary with one’s lot in life. As a hobo, he was often satisfied with a warm 
handout, a double-length bench in the park, or a can of Sterno made in 1957 (a 
vintage year). Many a time he had reached a state of momentary bliss through such 
simple agencies, but he was aware that there were better things. Martin determined 
to seek them out. 

Within two days he was in the great city of Chicago. Quite naturally, he drifted 
over to West Madison Street and there he took steps to elevate his role in life. He 
became a city bum, a panhandler, a moocher. Within a week he had risen to the point 
where happiness was a meal in a regular one-arm luncheon joint, a two-bit flop on a 
real army cot in a real flophouse, and a full fifth of muscatel. 

There was a night, after enjoying all three of these luxuries to the full, when 
Martin was tempted to unwind his watch at the pinnacle of intoxication. Then he 
remembered the faces of the honest johns he’d braced for a handout today. Sure, 
they were squares, but they were prosperous. They wore good clothes, held good jobs, 
drove nice cars. And for them, happiness was even more ecstatic; they ate dinner in 


fine hotels, they slept on innerspring mattresses, they drank blended whiskey. 
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Squares or no, they had something there. Martin fingered his watch, put aside the 
temptation to hock it for another bottle of muscatel, and went to sleep determining 
to get himself a job and improve his happiness-quotient. 

When he awoke he had a hangover, but the determination was still with him. It 
stayed long after the hangover disappeared, and before the month was out Martin 
found himself working for a general contractor over on the South Side, at one 
of the big rehabilitation projects. He hated the grind, but the pay was good, and 
pretty soon he got himself a one-room apartment out on Blue Island Avenue. 
He was accustomed to eating in decent restaurants now, and he bought himself a 
comfortable bed, and every Saturday night he went down to the corner tavern. It was 
all very pleasant, but— 

The foreman liked his work and promised him a raise in a month. If he waited 
around, the raise would mean that he could afford a second-hand car. With a car, he 
could even start picking up a girl for a date now and then. Lots of the other fellows 
on the job did, and they seemed pretty happy. 

So Martin kept on working, and the raise came through and the car came 
through and pretty soon a couple of girls came through. 

The first time it happened, he wanted to unwind his watch immediately. Until 
he got to thinking about what some of the older men always said. There was a guy 
named Charlie, for example, who worked alongside him on the hoist. “When you’te 
young and don’t know the score, maybe you get a kick out of running around with 
those pigs. But after a while, you want something better. A nice girl of your own. 
That’s the ticket.” 

Well, he might have something there. At least, Martin owed it to himself to find 
out. If he didn’t like it better, he could always go back to what he had. 

It was worth a try. Of course, nice girls don’t grow on trees (if they did, a lot 
more men would become forest-rangers) and almost six months went by before 
Martin met Lillian Gillis. By that time he’d had another promotion and was working 
inside, in the office. They made him go to night school to learn how to do simple 
bookkeeping, but it meant another fifteen bucks extra a week, and it was nicer 
working indoors. 

And Lillian was a lot of fun. When she told him she’d marry him, Martin was 
almost sure that the time was now. Except that she was sort of—well, she was a 
nice girl, and she said they’d have to wait until they were married. Of course, Martin 
couldn’t expect to marry her until he had a little money saved up, and another raise 
would help, too. 

That took a year. Martin was patient, because he knew it was going to be worth 
it. Every time he had any doubts, he took out his watch and looked at it. But he 
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never showed it to Lillian, or anybody else. Most of the other men wore expensive 
wristwatches and the old silver railroad watch looked just a little cheap. 

Martin smiled as he gazed at the stem. Just a few twists and he’d have something 
none of these other poor working slobs would ever have. Permanent satisfaction, 
with his blushing bride— 

Only getting married turned out to be just the beginning, Sure, it was wonderful, 
but Lillian told him how much better things would be if they could move into a new 
place and fix it up. Martin wanted decent furniture, a TV set, a nice car. 

So he started taking night courses and got a promotion to the front office. With 
the baby coming, he wanted to stick around and see his son arrive. And when it came, 
he realized he’d have to wait until it got a little older, started to walk and talk and 
develop a personality of its own. 

About this time the company sent him out on the road as a troubleshooter on 
some of those other jobs, and now $e was eating at those good hotels, living high 
on the hog and the expense-account. More than once he was tempted to unwind his 
watch, This was the good life. And he realized it could be even better if he just didn’t 
have to work. Sooner or later, if he could cut in on one of the company deals, he 
could make a pile and retire. Then everything would be ideal. 

It happened, but it took time. Martin’s son was going to high school before he 
really got up there into the chips. Martin got the feeling that it was now or never, 
because he wasn’t exactly a kid anymore. 

But right about then he met Sherry Westcott, and she didn’t seem to think he 
was middle-aged at all, in spite of the way he was losing hair and adding stomach. 
She taught him that a toupee could cover the bald spot and a cummerbund could 
cover the potgut. In fact, she taught him quite a number of things, and he so enjoyed 
learning that he actually took out his watch and prepared to unwind it. 

Unfortunately, he chose the very moment that the private detectives broke down 
the door of the hotel room, and then there was a long stretch of time when Martin 
was so busy fighting the divorce action that he couldn’t honestly say he was enjoying 
any given amount. 

When he made the final settlement with Lil he was broke again, and Sherry 
didn’t seem to think he was so young, after all. So he squared his shoulders and went 
back to work. 

He made his pile, eventually, but it took longer this time, and there wasn’t much 
chance to have fun along the way. The fancy dames in the fancy cocktail lounges 
didn’t seem to interest him anymore, and neither did the liquor. Besides, the Doc had 
warned him about that. 

But there were other pleasures for a rich man to investigate. Travel, for 


instance—and not riding the rods from one hick burg to another, either. Martin went 
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around the world via plane and luxury liner. For a while it seemed as though he would 
find his moment after all. Visiting the Taj Mahal by moonlight, the moon’s radiance 
was reflected from the back of the battered old watch-case, and Martin got ready to 
unwind it. Nobody else was there to watch him— 

And that’s why he hesitated. Sure, this was an enjoyable moment, but he was 
alone. Lil and the kid were gone, Sherry was gone, and somehow he’d never had 
time to make any friends. Maybe if he found a few congenial people, he’d have the 
ultimate happiness. That must be the answer—it wasn’t just money or power or sex 
or seeing beautiful things. The real satisfaction lay in friendship. 

So on the boat trip home, Martin tried to strike up a few acquaintances at the 
ship’s bar. But all these people were so much younger, and Martin had nothing in 
common with them. Also they wanted to dance and drink, and Martin wasn’t in 
condition to appreciate such pastimes. Nevertheless, he tried. 

Perhaps that’s why he had the little accident the day before they docked in San 
Francisco. “Little accident” was the ship’s doctor’s way of describing it, but Martin 
noticed he looked very grave when he told him to stay in bed, and he’d called an 
ambulance to meet the liner at the dock and take the patient right to the hospital. 

At the hospital, all the expensive treatment and expensive smiles and the 
expensive words didn’t fool Martin any. He was an old man with a bad heart, and 
they thought he was going to die. 

But he could fool them. He still had the watch. He found it in his coat when he 
put on his clothes and sneaked out of the hospital before dawn. 

He didn’t have to die. He could cheat death with a single gesture—and he 
intended to do it as a free man, out there under a free sky. 

That was the real secret of happiness. He understood it now. Not even 
friendship meant as much as freedom. This was the best thing of all—to be free of 
friends or family or the furies of the flesh. 

Martin walked slowly beside the embankment under the night sky. Come to 
think of it, he was just about back where he’d started, so many years ago. But the 
moment was good, good enough to prolong forever. Once a bum, always a bum. 

He smiled as he thought about it, and then the smile twisted sharply and 
suddenly, like the pain twisting sharply and suddenly in his chest. The world began to 
spin and he fell down on the side of the embankment. 

He couldn’t see very well, but he was still conscious, and he knew what had 
happened. Another stroke, and a bad one. Maybe this was it. Except that he wouldn’t 
be a fool any longer. He wouldn’t wait to see what was still around the corner. 

Right now was his chance to use his power and save his life. And he was going 
to do it. He could still move, nothing could stop him. 
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He groped in his pocket and pulled out the old silver watch, fumbling with the 
stem. A few twists and he’d cheat death, he’d never have to ride that Hell-Bound 
Train. He could go on forever. 

Forever. 

Martin had never really considered the word before. To go on forever—but 
how? Did he want to go on forever, like this; a sick old man, lying helplessly here in 
the grass? 

No. He couldn’t do it. He wouldn’t do it. And suddenly he wanted very much to 
cry, because he knew that somewhere along the line he’d outsmarted himself. And 
now it was too late. His eyes dimmed, there was this roaring in his ears... 

He recognized the roaring, of course, and he wasn’t at all surprised to see the train 
come rushing out of the fog up there on the embankment. He wasn’t surprised when it 
stopped, either, or when the conductor climbed off and walked slowly towards him. 

The conductor hadn’t changed a bit. Even his grin was still the same. 

“Hello, Martin,” he said. “All aboard.” 

“I know,” Martin whispered. “But you'll have to carry me. I can’t walk. I’m not 
even really talking anymore, am I?” 

“Yes you are,” the conductor said. “I can hear you fine. And you can walk, too.” 
He leaned down and placed his hand on Martin’s chest. There was a moment of icy 
numbness, and then, sure enough, Martin could walk after all. 

He got up and followed the conductor along the slope, moving to the side of 
the train. 

“In here?” he asked. 

“No, the next car,’ the conductor murmured. “I guess you're entitled to ride 
Pullman. After all, you’re quite a successful man. You’ve tasted the joys of wealth 
and position and prestige. You’ve known the pleasures of marriage and fatherhood. 
You’ve sampled the delights of dining and drinking and debauchery, too, and you 
traveled high, wide, and handsome. So let’s not have any last-minute recriminations.” 

“All right,” Martin sighed. “I guess I can’t blame you for my mistakes. On the 
other hand, you can’t take credit for what happened, either. I worked for everything 
I got. I did it all on my own. I didn’t even need your watch.” 

“So you didn’t,” the conductor said, smiling. “But would you mind giving it back 
to me now?” 

“Need it for the next sucker, eh?” Martin muttered. 

“Perhaps.” 

Something about the way he said it made Martin look up. He tried to see the 
conductor’s eyes, but the brim of his cap cast a shadow. So Martin looked down at 


the watch instead, as if seeking an answer there. 
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“Tell me something,” he said, softly. “If I give you the watch, what will you 
do with it?” 

“Why, throw it into the ditch,” the conductor told him. “That’s all PI do with 
it.” And he held out his hand. 

“What if somebody comes along and finds it? And twists the stem backwards, 
and stops Time?” f 

“Nobody would do that,” the conductor murmured. “Even if they knew.” 

“You mean, it was all a trick? This is only an ordinary, cheap watch?” 

“I didn’t say that,’ whispered the conductor. “I only said that no one has ever 
twisted the stem backwards. They’ve all been like you, Martin—looking ahead to find 
that perfect happiness. Waiting for the moment that never comes.” 

The conductor held out his hand again. 

Martin sighed and shook his head. “You cheated me after all.” 

“You cheated yourself, Martin. And now you’re going to ride that Hell-Bound 
Train.” 

He pushed Martin up the steps and into the car ahead. As he entered, the train 
began to move and the whistle screamed. And Martin stood there in the swaying 
Pullman, gazing down the aisle at the other passengers. He could see them sitting 
there, and somehow it didn’t seem strange at all. 

Here they were; the drunks and the sinners, the gambling men and the grifters, 
the big-time spenders, the skirt-chasers, and all the jolly crew. They knew where 
they were going, of course, but they didn’t seem to be particularly concerned at the 
moment. The blinds were drawn on the windows, yet it was light inside, and they 
were all sitting around and singing and passing the bottle and laughing it up, telling 
their jokes and bragging their brags, just the way Daddy used to sing about them 
in the old song. 

“Mighty nice traveling companions,” Martin said. “Why, I’ve never seen such a 
pleasant bunch of people. I mean, they seem to be really enjoying themselves!” 

“Sorry,” the conductor told him. “I’m afraid things may not be quite so 
enjoyable, once we pull into that Depot Way Down Yonder.” 

For the third time, he held out his hand. “Now, before you sit down, if you'll just 
give me that watch. I mean, a bargain’s a bargain—” 

Martin smiled. “A bargain’s a bargain,” he echoed. “I agreed to ride your train 
if I could stop Time when I found the right moment of happiness. So, if you don’t 
mind, I think Pll just make certain adjustments.” 

Very slowly, Martin twisted the silver watch-stem. 

“No!” gasped the conductor. “No!” 

But the watch-stem turned. 
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“Do you realize what you’ve done?” the conductor panted. “Now we'll never 


reach the Depot. We’ll just go on riding, all of us, forever and ever!” 
Martin grinned. “I know,” he said. “But the fun is in the trip, not the destination. 


You taught me that. And I’m looking forward to a wonderful trip.” 
The conductor groaned. “All right,” he sighed, at last. “You got the best of me, 


after all. But when I think of spending eternity trapped here riding this train—” 
“Cheer up!” Martin told him. “It won’t be that bad. Looks like we have plenty to 
eat and drink. And after all, these are your kind of folks.” 
“But Pm the conductor! Think of the endless work this means for me!” 


“Don’t let it worry you,” Martin said. “Look, maybe I can even help. If you were 


to find me another one of those caps, now, and let me keep this watch—” 
And that’s the way it finally worked out. Wearing his cap and silver watch, there’s 
no happier person in or out of this world—now and forever—than Martin. Martin, 


the new brakeman on That Hell-Bound Train. 
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A very interesting year with short fiction almost being overlooked in the wake of the 
publication of Psycho and The Haunting of Hill House. There were notable stories by Joseph 
Payne Brennan and Fredric Brown, and this masterpiece by the improbably named “C.B. Lavehill” 
This was another alias for the brilliant author/ editor Charles Nutt, best know to aficionados of 
horror fiction as “Charles Beaumont.” This is his best tale and though much shorter, can stand 
proudly beside the longer works by Bloch and Jackson as the best work of 1959. 


e Germany of that time was a land of valleys and mountains and swift dark 
rivers, a green and fertile land where everything grew tall and straight out of 
the earth. There was no other country like it. Stepping across the border from 
Belgium, where the rain-caped, mustached guards saluted, grinning, like operetta 
soldiers, you entered a different world entirely. Here the grass became as rich and 
smooth as velvet; deep, thick woods appeared; the air itself, which had been heavy 
with the French perfume of wines and sauces, changed: the clean, fresh smell of 
lakes and pines and boulders came into your lungs. You stood a moment, then, at the 
border, watching the circling hawks above and wondering, a little fearfully, how such 
a thing could happen. In less than a minute you had passed from a musty, ancient 
room, through an invisible door, into a kingdom of winds and light. Unbelievable! 
But there, at your heels, clearly in view, is Belgium, like all the rest of Europe, a faded 
tapestry from some forgotten mansion. 

In that time, before I head heard of St. Wulfran’s, of the wretch who clawed the 
stones of a locked cell, wailing in the midnight hours, or of the daft Brothers and 
their mad Abbot, I had strong legs and a mind on its last search, and I preferred to 
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be alone. A while and Pll come back to this spot. We will ride and feel the sickness, 
fall, and hover on the edge of death, together. But I am not a writer, only one who 
loves wild, unhousebroken words; I must have a real beginning. 

Paris beckoned in my youth. I heeded, for the reason most young men just out 
of college heed, although they would never admit it: to lie with mysterious beautiful 
women. A solid, traditional upbringing among the corseted ruins of Boston had 
succeeded, as such upbringings generally do, in honing the urge to a keen edge. 
My nightly dreams of beaded bagnios and dusky writhing houris, skilled beyond 
imagining, reached, finally, the unbearable stage beyond which lies either madness 
or respectability. Fancying neither, I managed to convince my parents that a year 
abroad would add exactly the right amount of seasoning to my maturity, like a dash 
of curry in an otherwise bland, if not altogether tasteless, chowder. Im afraid that 
Father caught the hot glint in my eye, but he was kind. Describing, in detail, and 
with immense effect, the hideous consequences of profligacy, telling of men he 
knew who'd gone to Europe, innocently, and fallen into dissolutions so profound 
they’d not been heard of since, he begged me at all times to remember that I was an 
Ellington and turned me loose. Paris, of course, was enchanting and terrifying, as a 
jungle must be to a zoo-born monkey. Out of respect to the honored dead, and Dad, 
I did a quick trot through the Tuileries, the Louvre, and down the Champs Elysées to 
the Arc de Triomphe; then, with the fall of night, I cannoned off to Montmartre and 
the Rue Pigalle, embarking on the Grand Adventure. Synoptically, it did not prove to 
be so grand as I’d imagined; nor was it, after the fourth week, so terribly adventurous. 
Still: important to what followed, for what followed doubtless wouldn’t have but for 
the sweet complaisant girls. 

Boston’s Straights and Narrows don’t, I fear, prepare one—except 
psychologically—for the Wild Life. My health broke in due course and, as my thirst 
had been well and truly slaked, I was not awfully discontent to sink back into the 
contemplative cocoon to which I was, apparently, more suited. Abed for a month I 
lay, in celibate silence and almost total inactivity. Then, no doubt as a final gesture of 
rebellion, I got my idea—got? Or had my concentrated sins received it, like a signal 
from a failing tower?—and I made my strange, un-Ellingtonian decision. I would 
explore Europe. But not as tourist, safe and fat in his fat, safe bus, insulated against 
the beauty and the ugliness of changing cultures by a pane of glass and a room at 
the English-speaking hotel. No. I would go like an unprotected wind, a seven-league- 
booted leaf, a nestless bird, and I would see this dark strange land with the vision 
of a boy on the last legs of his dreams. I would go by bicycle, poor and lonely and 
questing—as poor and lonely and questing, anyway, as one can be with a hundred 
thousand in the bank and a partnership in Ellington, Carruthers & Blake waiting. 
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So it was. New England blood and muscles wilted on that first day’s pumping, 
but New England spirit toughened as the miles dropped back. Like an ant crawling 
over a once lovely, now decayed and somewhat seedy Duchess, I rode over the 
body of Europe. I dined at restaurants where boar’s heads hung, all vicious-tusked 
and blind; I slept at country inns and breathed the musty age, and sometimes girls 
came to the door and knocked and asked if I had everything I needed (“Well...”) 
and they were better than the girls in Paris, though I can’t imagine why. No matter. 
Out of France I pedaled, into Belgium, out, and to the place of cows and forest, 
mountains, brooks and laughing people: Germany. (I’ve rhapsodized on purpose 
for I feel it’s quite important to remember how completely Paradisical the land was 
then, at that time.) 

I looked odd, standing there. The border guard asked what was loose with 
me, I answered nothing—grateful for the German, and the French, Miss Finch 
had drummed into me—and set off along the smallest, darkest path. I serpentined 
through forests, cities, towns, villages, and always I followed its least likely appendages. 
Unreasonably, I pedaled as if toward a destination: into the Moselle Valley country, 
up into the desolate hills of emerald. 

By a ferry, fallen to desuetude, the reptile drew me through a bosky wood. The 
trees closed in at once. I drank the fragrant air and pumped and kept on pumping, 
but a heat began to grow inside my body. My head began to ache. I felt weak. Two 
more miles and I was obliged to stop, for perspiration filmed my skin. You know 
the signs of pneumonia: a sapping of the strength, a trembling, flashes of heat 
and of cold, visions. I lay in the bed of damp leaves for a time. At last a village 
came to view. A thirteenth-century village, gray and narrow-streeted, cobbled to the 
hidden store fronts. A number of old people in peasant costumes looked up as I 
bumped along and I recall one ancient tallow-colored fellow—nothing more. Only 
the weakness, like acid, burning off my nerves and muscles. And an intervening 
blackness to pillow my fall. 

I awoke to the smells of urine and hay. The fever had passed, but my arms and 
legs lay heavy as logs, my head throbbed horribly, and there was an empty shoveled- 
out hole inside my stomach somewhere. For a while I did not move or open my eyes. 
Breathing was a major effort. But consciousness came, eventually. 

I was in a tiny room. The walls and ceiling were of rough gray stone, the single 
glassless window was arch-shaped, the floor was uncombed dirt. My bed was not a 
bed at all but a blanket thrown across a disorderly pile of crinkly straw. Beside me, 
a ctude table; upon it, a pitcher; beneath it, a bucket. Next to the table, a stool. And 
seated there, asleep, his tonsured head adangle from an Everest of robe, a monk. 
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I must have groaned, for the shorn pate bobbed up precipitately. Two silver 
trails gleamed down the corners of the suddenly exposed mouth, which drooped 
into a frown. The slumberous eyes blinked. 

“It is God’s infinite mercy,’ sighed the gnomelike little man. “You have 
recovered.” 

“Notas yet,” I told him. Unsuccessfully, I tried to remember what had happened; 
then I asked questions. 

“I am Brother Christophorus. This is the Abbey of St. Wulfran’s. The 
Burgemeister of Schwartzhof, Herr Barth, brought you to us nine days ago. Father 
Jerome said that you would die and he sent me to watch, for I have never seen a man 
die, and Father Jerome holds that it is beneficial for a Brother to have seen a man die. 
But now I suppose that you will not die.” He shook his head ruefully. 

“Your disappointment,” I said, “cuts me to the quick. However, don’t abandon 
hope. The way I feel now, it’s touch and go.” 

“No,” said Brother Christophorus sadly. “You will get well. It will take time. But 
you will get well.” 

“Such ingratitude, and after all you’ve done. How can I express my apologies?” 

He blinked again. With the innocence of a child, he said, “I beg your pardon?” 

“Nothing,” I grumbled about blankets, a fire, some food to eat, and then slipped 
back into the well of sleep. A fever dream of forests full of giant two-headed beasts 
came, then the sound of screaming. 

I awoke. The scream shrilled on—Klaxon-loud, high, cutting, like a cry for help. 

“What is that sound?” I asked. 

The monk smiled. “Sound? I hear no sound,” he said. 

It stopped. I nodded. “Dreaming. Probably I’ll hear a good deal more before I’m 
through. I shouldn’t have left Paris in such poor condition.” 

“No,” he said. “You shouldn’t have left Paris.” 

Kindly now, resigned to my recovery, Brother Christophorus became attentive 
to a fault. Nurselike, he spooned thick soups into me, applied compresses, chanted 
soothing prayers, and emptied the bucket out the window. Time passed slowly. As 
I fought the sickness, the dreams grew less vivid—but the nightly cries did not 
diminish. They were as full of terror and loneliness as before, strong, real in my ears. 
I tried to shut them out, but they would not be shut out. Still, how could they be 
strong and real except in my vanishing delirium? Brother Christophorus did not hear 
them. I watched him closely when the sunlight faded to the gray of dusk and the 
screams began, but he was deaf to them—if they existed. If they existed! 

“Be still, my son. It is the fever that makes you hear these noises. That is quite 
natural. Is that not quite natural? Sleep.” 
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“But the fever is gone! I’m sitting up now. Listen! Do you mean to tell me you 
don’t hear shat?’ 

“I hear only you, my son.” 

The screams, that fourteenth night, continued until dawn. They were totally 
unlike any sounds in my experience. Impossible to believe they could be uttered and 
sustained by a human, yet they did not seem to be animal. I listened, there in the 
gloom, my hands balled into fists, and knew, suddenly, that one of two things must 
be true. Either someone or something was making these ghastly sounds, and Brother 
Christophorus was lying, or—I was going mad. Hearing-voices mad, climbing-walls 
and frothing mad. I’d have to find the answer: that I knew. And by myself. 

I listened with a new ear to the howls. Razoring under the door, they rose to 
operatic pitch, subsided, resumed, like the cries of a surly, hysterical child. To test 
their reality, I hummed beneath my breath, I covered my head with a blanketing, 
scratched at the straw, coughed. No difference. The quality of substance, of 
existence, was there. I tried, then, to localize the screams; and, on the fifteenth night, 
felt sure that they were coming from a spot not far along the hall. 

“The sounds that maniacs hear seem quite real to them.” 

I know. I know! 

The monk was by my side, he had not left it from the start, keeping steady 
vigil even through Matins. He joined his tremulous soprano to the distant chants, 
and prayed excessively. But nothing could tempt him away. The food we ate was 
brought to us, as were all other needs. Pd see the Abbot, Father Jerome, once I was 
recovered. Meanwhile... 

“Tm feeling better, Brother. Perhaps you’d care to show me the grounds. I’ve 
seen nothing of St. Wulfran’s except this little room.” 

“There is only this little room multiplied. Ours is a rigorous order. The 
Franciscans, now, they permit themselves esthetic pleasure, we do not. It is, for us, a 
luxury. We have a single, most unusual job. There is nothing to see.” 

“But surely the Abbey is very old.” 

“Yes, that is true.” 

“As an antiquarian—” 

“Mr. Ellington—” 

“What is it you don’t want me to see? What are you afraid of, Brother?” 

“Mr. Ellington? I do not have the authority to grant your request. When you are 
well enough to leave, Father Jerome will no doubt be happy to accommodate you.” 

“Will he also be happy to explain the screams I’ve heard each night since Pve 
been here?” 


“Rest, my son. Rest.” 
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The unholy, hackle-raising shriek burst loose and bounded off the hard stone 
walls. Brother Christophorus crossed himself, apropos of nothing, and sat like an 
ancient Indian on the weary stool. I knew he liked me. Especially, perhaps. We’d got 
along quite well in all our talks, but this—verbo‘en. 

I closed my eyes. I counted to three hundred. I opened my eyes. 

The good monk was asleep. I blasphemed, softly, but he did not stir, so I swung 
my legs over the side of the straw bed and made my way across the dirt floor to the 
heavy door. I rested there a time, in the candleless dark, listening to the howls; then, 
with Bostonian discretion, raised the bolt. The rusted hinges creaked, but Brother 
Christophorus was deep in celestial marble: his head drooped low upon his chest. 

Panting, weak as a landlocked fish, I stumbled out into the corridor. The 
screams became impossibly loud. I put my hands to my ears, instinctively, and 
wondered how anyone could sleep with such a furor going on. It was a furor. In 
my mind? No. Real. The monastery shook with these shrill cries. You could feel 
their realness with your teeth. 

I passed a Brother’s cell and listened, then another; then I paused. A thick door, 
made of oak or pine, was locked before me. Behind it were the screams. 

A chill went through me on the edge of those unutterable shrieks of hopeless, 
helpless anguish, and for a moment I considered turning back—not to my room, not 
to my bed of straw, but back into the open world. But duty held me. I took a breath 
and walked up to the narrow bar-crossed window and looked in. 

A man was in the cell. On all fours, circling like a beast, his head thrown back, 
a man. The moonlight showed his face. It cannot be described—not, at least, by me. 
A man past death might look like this, a victim of the Inquisition rack, the stake, the 
pincers: not a human in the third decade of the twentieth century, surely. I had never 
seen such suffering within two eyes, such lost, mad suffering. Naked, he crawled 
about the dirt, cried, leaped up to his feet and clawed the hard stone walls in fury. 

Then he saw me. 

The screaming ceased. He huddled, blinking, in the corner of his cell. And then, 
as though unsure of what he saw, he walked right to the door. 

In German, hissing: “Who are you?” 

“David Ellington,” I said. “Are you locked in? Why have they locked you in?” 

He shook his head. “Be still, be still. You are not German?” 

“No.” I told him how I came to be at St. Wulfran’s. 

“Ah!” Trembling, his horny fingers closing on the bars, the naked man said: 
“Listen to me, we have only moments. They are mad. You hear? All mad. I was in 
the village, lying with my woman, when their crazy Abbot burst into the house and 
hit me with his heavy cross. I woke up here. They flogged me. I asked for food, they 
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would not give it to me. They took my clothes. They threw me in this filthy room. 
They locked the door.” 

“Why?” 

“Why?” He moaned. “I wish I knew. That’s been the worst of it. Five years 
imprisoned, beaten, tortured, starved, and not a reason given, not a word to guess 
from—Mr. Ellington! I have sinned, but who has not? With my woman, quietly, 
alone with my woman, my love. And this God-drunk lunatic, Jerome, cannot stand 
it. Help me!” 

His breath splashed on my face. I took a backward step and tried to think. I 
couldn’t quite believe that in this century a thing so frightening could happen. Yet, 
the Abbey was secluded, above the world, timeless. What could not transpire here, 
secretly? 

“TIl speak to the Abbot.” 

“No! I tell you, he’s the maddest of them all. Say nothing to him.” 

“Then how can I help your” 

He pressed his mouth against the bars. “In one way only. Around Jerome’s neck, 
there is a key. It fits this lock. If—” 

“Mr. Ellington!” 

I turned and faced a fierce El Greco painting of a man. White bearded, prow- 
nosed, regal as an Emperor beneath the gray peaked robe, he came out of the 
darkness. “Mr. Ellington, I did not know that you were well enough to walk. Come 
with me, please.” 

The naked man began to weep hysterically. I felt a grip of steel about my arm. 
Through corridors, past snore-filled cells, the echoes of the weeping dying, we 
continued to a room. 

“I must ask you to leave St. Wulfran’s,’ the Abbot said. “We lack the proper 
facilities for care of the ill. Arrangements will be made in Schwartzhof—” 

“One moment,” I said. “While it’s probably true that Brother Christophorus’s 
ministrations saved my life—and certainly true that I owe you all a debt of 
gratitude—I’ve got to ask for an explanation of that man in the cell.” 

“What man?” the Abbot said softly. 

“The one we just left, the one who’s screamed all night long every night.” 

“No man has been screaming, Mr. Ellington.” 

Feeling suddenly very weak, I sat down and rested a few breaths’ worth. Then 
I said, “Father Jerome—you are he? I am not necessarily an irreligious person, but 
neither could I be considered particularly religious. I know nothing of monasteries, 
what is permitted, what isn’t. But I seriously doubt you have the authority to imprison 
a man against his will.” 

“This is quite true. We have no such authority.” 
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“Then why have you done so?” 

The Abbot looked at me steadily. In a firm, inflexible voice, he said: “No man 
has been imprisoned at St. Wulfran’s.” 

“He claims otherwise.” 

“Who claims otherwise?” 

“The man in the cell at the end of the corridor.” 

“There is no man in the cell at the end of the corridor.” 

“T was talking with him!” 

“You were talking with no man.” 

The conviction in his voice shocked me into momentary silence. I gripped the 
arms of the chair. 

“You are ill, Mr. Ellington,” the bearded holy man said. “You have suffered from 
delirium. You have heard and seen things which do not exist.” 

“That’s true,” I said. “But the man in the cell—whose voice I can hear now!—is 
not one of those things.” 

The Abbot shrugged. “Dreams can seem very real, my son.” 

I glanced at the leather thong about the turkey-gobbler neck, all but hidden 
beneath the beard. “Honest men make unconvincing liars,’ I lied convincingly. 
“Brother Christophorus has a way of looking at the floor whenever he denies the 
cries in the night. You look at me, but your voice loses its command. I can’t imagine 
why, but you are both very intent upon keeping me away from the truth. Which is not 
only poor Christianity, but also poor psychology. For now I am quite curious indeed. 
You might as well tell me, Father; I’ll find out eventually.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Only that. I’m sure the police will be interested to hear of a man imprisoned 
at the Abbey.” 

“I tell you, ¢here is no man!” 

“Very well. Let’s forget the matter.” 

“Mr. Ellington—” The Abbot put his hands behind him. “The person in the cell 
is, ah, one of the Brothers. Yes. He is subject to...seizures, fits. You know fits? At 
these times, he becomes intractable. Violent. Dangerous! We’re obliged to lock him 
in his cell, which you can surely understand.” 

“I understand,” I said, “that you’re still lying to me. If the answer were as simple 
as that, you’d not have gone through the elaborate business of pretending I was 
delirious. There’d have been no need. There’s something more to it, but I can wait. 
Shall we go on to Schwartzof?” 

Father Jerome tugged at his beard viciously, as if it were some feathered demon 
come to taunt him. “Would you truly go to the police?” he asked. 

“Would you?” I said. “In my position?” 
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He considered that for a long time, tugging the beard, nodding the prowed 
head; and the screams went on, so distant, so real. I thought of the naked man 
clawing in his filth. 

“Well, Father?” 

“Mr. Ellington, I see that I shall have to be honest with you—which is a great 
pity,” he said. “Had I followed my original instinct and refused to allow you in the 
Abbey to begin with...but, I had no choice. You were near death. No physician was 
available. You would have perished. Still, perhaps that would have been better.” 

“My recovery seems to have disappointed a lot of people,’ I commented. “I 
assure you it was inadvertent.” 

The old man took no notice of this remark. Stuffing his mandarin hands into 
the sleeves of his robe, he spoke with great deliberation. “When I said that there was 
no man in the cell at the end of the corridor, I was telling the truth. Sit down, sir! 
Please! Now.” He closed his eyes. “There is much to the story, much that you will not 
understand or believe. You are sophisticated, or feel that you are. You regard our life 
here, no doubt, as primitive—” 

“In fact, I—” 

“Tn fact, you do. I know the current theories. Monks are misfits, neurotics, sexual 
frustrates, and aberrants. They retreat from the world because they cannot cope with 
the world. Et Cetera. You are surprised I know these things? My son, I was told by 
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the one who began the theories!” He raised his head upward, revealing more of the 
leather thong, “Five years ago, Mr. Ellington, there were no screams at St. Wulfran’s. 
This was an undistinguished little Abbey in the wild Black Mountain region, and 
its inmates’ job was quite simply to serve God, to save what souls they could by 
constant prayer. At that time, not very long after the great war, the world was in 
chaos. Schwartzhof was not the happy village you see now. It was, my son, a resort 
for the sinful, a hive of vice and corruption, a pit for the unwary—and the wary also, 
if they had not strength. A godless place! Forsaken, fornicators paraded the streets. 
Gambling was done. Robbery and murder, drunkenness, and evils so profound I 
cannot put them into words. In all the universe you could not have found a crueler 
pesthole, Mr. Ellington! The abbots and the Brothers at St. Wulfran’s succumbed 
for years to Schwartzhof, I regret to say. Good men, lovers of God, chaste good 
men came here and fought but could not win against the black temptations. Finally 
it was decided that the Abbey should be closed. I heard of this and argued. ‘Is that 
not surrender?’ I said. ‘Are we to bow before the strength of evil? Let me try, I beg 
you. Let me try to amplify the word of God that all in Schwartzhof shall hear and 
see their dark transgressions and repent!” 

The old man stood at the window, a trembling shade. His hands were now 
clutched together in a fervency of remembrance. “They asked,’ he said, “if I 
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considered myself more virtuous than my predecessors that I should hope for 
success where they had failed. I answered that I did not, but that I had an advantage. 
I was a convert. Earlier I had walked with evil, and knew its face. My wish was 
granted. For a year. One year only. Rejoicing, Mr. Ellington, I came here; and one 
night, incognito, walked the streets of the village. The smell of evil was strong. Too 
strong, I thought—and I had reveled in the alleys of Morocco, I had seen the dens of 
Hong Kong, Paris, Spain. The orgies were too wild, the drunkards much too drunk. 
The profanities a great deal too profane. It was as if. the evil of the world had been 
distilled and centered here, as if a pagan tribal chief, in hiding, had assembled all his 
rituals about him...” The Abbot nodded his head. “I thought of Rome, in her last 
days, of Byzantium; of—Eden. That was the first of many hints to come. No matter 
what they were. I returned to the Abbey and donned my holy robes and went back 
into Schwartzhof. I made myself conspicuous. Some jeered, some shrank away, a 
voice cried ‘Damn your foolish God? And then a hand thrust out from darkness, 
touched my shoulder, and I heard: “Now, Father, are you lost?” 

The Abbot brought his tightly clenched hands to his forehead and tapped his 
forehead. 

“Mr. Ellington, I have some poor wine here. Please have some.” 

I drank, gratefully. Then the priest continued. 

“I faced a man of average appearance. So average, indeed, that I felt I knew, 
then. ‘No; I told him, ‘but you are lost!’ He laughed a foul laugh. ‘Are we not all, 
Father?’ Then he said a most peculiar thing. He said his wife was dying and begged 
me to give her Extreme Unction. ‘Please, he said, ‘in God’s sweet name!’ I was 
confused. We hurried to his house. A woman lay upon a bed, her body nude. ‘It is a 
different Extreme Unction that I have in mind, he whispered, laughing, ‘It’s the only 
kind, dear Father, that she understands. No other will have her! Pity! Pity on the poor 
soul lying there in all her suffering. Give her your Sceptre!’ And the woman’s arms 
came snaking, supplicating toward me, round and sensuous and hot...” 

Father Jerome shuddered and paused. The shrieks, I thought, were growing 
louder from the hall. “Enough of that,” he said. “I was quite sure then. I raised my 
cross and told the words Id learned, and it was over. He screamed—as he’s doing 
now—and fell upon his knees. He had not expected to be recognized, nor should 
he have been normally. But in my life, Pd seen him many times, in many guises. I 
brought him to the Abbey. I locked him in the cell. We chant his chains each day. And 
so, my son, you see why you must not speak of the things you’ve seen and heard?” 

I shook my head, as if afraid the dream would end, as if reality would suddenly 
explode upon me. “Father Jerome,” I said, “I haven’t the vaguest idea of what you’re 
talking about. Who is the man?” 

“Are you such a fool, Mr. Ellington? That you must be told?” 
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“Yes!” 

“Very well,” said the Abbot. “He is Satan. Otherwise known as the Dark Angel, 
Asmodeus, Belial, Ahriman, Diabolus—the Devil.” 

I opened my mouth. 

“I see you doubt me. That is bad. Think, Mr. Ellington, of the peace of the 
world in these five years. Of the prosperity, of the happiness. Think of this country, 
Germany, now. Is there another country like it? Since we caught the Devil and locked 
him up here, there have been no great wars, no overwhelming pestilences: only the 
sufferings man was meant to endure. Believe what I say, my son; I beg you. Try very 
hard to believe that the creature you spoke with is Satan himself. Fight your cynicism, 
for it is born of him; he is the father of cynicism, Mr. Ellington! His plan was to 
defeat God by implanting doubt in the minds of Heaven’s subjects!” The Abbot 
cleared his throat. “Of course,” he said, “we could never release anyone from St. 
Wulfran’s who had any part of the Devil in him.” 

I stared at the old fanatic and thought of him prowling the streets, looking for 
sin; saw him standing outraged at the bold fornicator’s bed, wheedling him into an 
invitation to the Abbey, closing that heavy door and locking it, and, because of the 
world’s temporary postwar peace, clinging to his fantasy. What greater dream for a 
holy man than actually capturing the Devil! 

“I believe you,” I said. 

“Truly?” 

“Yes. I hesitated only because it seemed a trifle odd that Satan should have 
picked a little German village for his home.” 

“He moves around,” the Abbot said. “Schwartzhof attracted him as lovely 
virgins attract perverts.” 

De 

“Do you? My son, do you?” 

“Yes. I swear it. As a matter of fact, I thought he looked familiar, but I simply 
couldn’t place him.” 

“Are you lying?” 

“Father, I am a Bostonian.” 

“And you promise not to mention this to anyone?” 

“T promise.” 

“Very well.” The old man sighed. “I suppose,” he said, “that you would not 
consider joining us as a Brother at the Abbey?” 

“Believe me, Father, no one could admire the vocation more than I. But I am 
not worthy. No; it’s quite out of the question. However, you have my word that your 


secret is safe with me.” 
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He was very tired. Sound had, in these years, reversed for him: the screams 
had become silence, the sudden cessation of them, noise. The prisoner’s quiet talk 
with me had awakened him from deep slumber. Now he nodded wearily, and I saw 
that what I had to do would not be difficult after all. Indeed, no more difficult than 
fetching the authorities. 

I walked back to my cell, where Brother Christophorus still slept, and lay down. 
Two hours passed. I rose again and returned to the Abbot's quarters. 

The door was closed but unlocked. 

I eased it open, timing the creaks of the hinges with the screams of the prisoner. 
I tiptoed in. Father Jerome lay snoring in his bed. 

Slowly, cautiously, I lifted out the leather thong, and was a bit astounded at my 
technique. No Ellington had ever burgled. Yet a force, not like experience, but like it, 
ruled my fingers. I found the knot. I worked it loose. 

The warm iron key slid off into my hand. 

The Abbot stirred, then settled, and I made my way into the hall. 

The prisoner, when he saw me, rushed the bars. “He’s told you lies, Pm sure of 
that!” he whispered hoarsely. “Disregard the filthy madman!” 

“Don’t stop screaming,” I said. 

“What?” He saw the key and nodded, then, and made his awful sounds. I 
thought at first the lock has rusted, but I worked the metal slowly and in time the 
key turned over. 

Howling still, in a most dreadful way, the man stepped out into the corridor. I 
felt a momentary fright as his clawed hand reached up and touched my shoulder; but 
it passed. “Come on!” We ran insanely to the outer door, across the frosted ground, 
down toward the village. 

The night was very black. 

A terrible aching came into my legs. My throat went dry. I thought my heart 
would tear loose from its moorings. But I ran on. 

“Wait.” 

Now the heat began. 

“Wait.” 

By a row of shops I fell. My chest was full of pain, my head of fear: I knew the 
madmen would come swooping from their dark asylum on the hill. I cried out to the 
naked hairy man: “Stop! Help me!” 

“Help you?” He laughed once, a high-pitched sound more awful than the 
screams had been; and then he turned and vanished in the moonless night. 

I found a door, somehow. 

The pounding brought a rifled burgher. Policemen came at last and listened to my 
story. But of course it was denied by Father Jerome and the Brothers of the Abbey. 
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“This poor traveler has suffered from the vision of pneumonia. There was no 
howling man at St. Wulfran’s. No, no, certainly not. Absurd! Now, if Mr. Ellington 
would care to stay with us, we’d happily—no? Very well. I fear that you will be 
delirious a while, my son. The things you see will be quite real. Most real. You’ll 
think how quaint!—that you have loosed the Devil on the world and that the war 
to come—what war? But aren’t there always wars? Of course!—you’ll think that 
it’s your fault”—those old eyes burning condemnation! Beak-nosed, bearded head 
atremble, rage in every word!—“that you'll have caused the misery and suffering and 
death. And nights you'll spend, awake, unsure, afraid. How foolish!” 

Gnome of God, Christophorus, looked terrified and sad. He said to me, when 
Father Jerome swept furiously out: “My son, don’t blame yourself. Your weakness 
was his lever. Doubt unlocked that door. Be comforted: we’ll hunt im with our nets, 
and one day...” 

One day, what? 

I looked up at the Abbey of St. Wulfran’s, framed by dawn, and started wondering, 
as I have wondered since ten thousand times, if it weren’t true. Pneumonia breeds 
delirium; delirium breeds visions. Was it possible that I’d imagined all of this? 

No. Not even back in Boston, growing dewlaps, paunches, wrinkles, sacks and 
money, at Ellington, Carruthers & Blake, could I accept that answer. 

The monks were mad, I thought. Or: The howling man was mad. Or: The whole 
thing was a joke. 

I went about my daily work, as every man must do, if sane, although he may 
have seen the dead rise up or freed a bottled djinn or fought a dragon, once, quite 
long ago. 

But I could not forget. When the pictures of the carpenter from Braumau- 
am-Inn began to appear in all the papers, I grew uneasy; for I felt Pd seen this man 
before. Then the carpenter invaded Poland, I was sure. And when the world was 
plunged into war and cities had their entrails blown asunder and that pleasant land 
Pd visited came a place of hate and death, I dreamed each night. 

Each night I dreamed, until this week. 

A card arrived. From Germany. A picture of the Moselle Valley is on one side, 
showing mountains fat with grapes and the dark Moselle, wine of these grapes. 

On the other side of the card is a message. It is signed “Brother Christophorus” and 


reads (and reads and reads!): “Rest now, my son. We have him back with us again.” 
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No collection of the best in horror would be complete without the inclusion of one story by 
Fredric Brown. The undisputed master of the short-short, Brown could stir more emotion in 1,500 
words than most writers can in 15,000. This story isn't nearly as well known as “Knock,” and 
it well deserves its place here as the best of 1960. For this spot it beats out some fine stories by 
Matheson, Bloch, and “The Audit Chamber” by Noel Betram (Noel Boston) in Supernatural 
Stories. Oftentimes Brown (like Bloch) goes for the humorous, sometimes allowing that to get in the 
way... There’ nothing funny about “The House.” Not in the least. 


e hesitated upon the porch and looked a last long look upon the road behind 

him and the green trees that grew beside it and the yellow fields and the 

distant hill and the bright sunlight. Then he opened the door and entered and 
the door swung shut behind him. 

He turned as it clicked and saw only blank wall. There was no knob and no 
keyhole, and the edges of the door, if there were edges, were so cunningly fitted into 
the carven paneling that he could not discern its outline. 

Before him lay the cobwebbed hallway. The floor was thick with dust and 
through the dust wound two so slender curving trails as might have been made by 
two very small snakes or two very large caterpillars. They were very faint trails and he 
did not notice them until he was opposite the first doorway to the right, upon which 
was the inscription Semper Fidelis in old English lettering. 

Beyond this door he found himself in a small red room, no larger than a large 
closet. A single chair in this room lay on its side, one leg broken and dangling by a 
thin splinter. On the nearest wall the only picture was a framed portrait of Benjamin 
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Franklin. It hung askew and the glass covering it was cracked. There was no dust 
upon the floor and the room appeared to have been recently cleaned. In the center 
of the floor lay a bright curved scimitar. There were red stains upon its hilt, and upon 
the edge of the blade was a thick coating of green ooze. Aside from these things the 
room was empty. 

After he had stood in this room for a long time, he crossed the hallway and 
entered the room opposite. It was large, the size of a small auditorium but the bare 
black walls made it seem smaller at a first glance. There was row upon row of purple- 
plush theater seats, but there was no stage or platform and the rows of seats started 
only a few inches from the blank wall they faced. There was nothing else in the room, 
but upon the nearest seat lay a neat pile of programs. One of these he took and 
found it blank save for two advertisements on the back cover, one for Prophylactic 
toothbrushes and the other for choice building lots in the Sub Rosa Subdivision. 
Upon a page near the front of the program he saw that someone had written with a 
lead pencil the word or name Garfinkk. 

He thrust the program into his pocket and returned to the hallway, along which 
he walked in search of the stairs. 

Behind one closed door which he passed he heard someone, obviously an 
amateur, picking out tunes on what sounded like a Hawaiian guitar. He knocked 
upon this door but a scurrying of footsteps and silence was the only answer. When 
he opened the door and peered within he saw only a decaying corpse hanging from 
the chandelier, and an odor hurled itself upon him so nauseating that he closed the 
door hastily, and walked on to the stairway. 

The stairway was narrow and winding. There was no banister, and he clung 
close to the wall as he ascended. He saw that the first seven steps from the bottom 
had been scrubbed clean but in the dust above the seventh step he saw again the two 
winding trails. Upon the third step from the top they converged, and vanished. 

He entered the first door to his right and found himself in a spacious bedroom, 
lavishly furnished. He crossed immediately to the carven poster bed and pulled 
aside the curtains. The bed was neatly made, and he saw a slip of paper pinned to 
the smoothed pillow. Upon it was written hastily in a woman’s handwriting, Denver, 
1909. Upon the reverse side, neatly written in ink in another handwriting, was an 
algebraic equation. 

He left this room quietly and stopped short just outside the door to listen to a 
sound that came from behind a black doorway across the hall. 

It was the deep voice of a man chanting in a strange and unfamiliar tongue. 
It rose and fell in a monotonous cadence like a Buddhist hymn, yet over and over 
recurred the word Ragnarok. The word seemed vaguely familiar, and the voice 
sounded like his own voice, but muffled by many things. 
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With bowed head he stood until the voice died away into a blue trembling 
silence and twilight crept into the hallway with the stealth of a practiced thief. 

Then as though awakening, he walked along the now-silent hallway until he 
came to the third and last door and he saw that they had printed his name upon the 
upper panel in tiny letters of gold. Perhaps radium had been mixed with the gold for 
the letters glowed in the hallway’s dimness. 

He stood for a long moment with his hand upon the knob, and then at last he 
entered and closed the door behind him. He heard the click of the latch and knew 
that it would never open again, yet he felt no fear. 

The darkness was a black tangible thing that sprang back from him when he 
struck a match. He saw that the room was a counterpart of the east bedroom of 
his father’s house near Wilmington, the room in which he had been born. He knew, 
now, just where to look for candles. There were two in the drawer, and the stump of 
a third, and he knew that, burned one at a time, they would last for almost ten hours. 
He lighted the first and stood it in the brass bracket on the wall, from whence it cast 
dancing shadows from each chair, from the bed, and from the small waiting cradle 
that stood beside the bed. 

Upon the table beside his mother’s sewing basket lay the March 1887 issue of 
Harper’ and he took up the magazine and glanced idly through its pages. 

At length he dropped it to the floor and thought tenderly of his wife who had 
died many years ago, and a faint smile trembled upon his lips as he remembered a 
dozen little incidents of the years of days and nights they had spent together. He 
thought, too, of many other things. 

It was not until the ninth hour when but half an inch of candle remained and 
darkness began to gather in the farther corners of the room and to creep closest, 
that he screamed, and beat and clawed at the door until his hands were a raw and 


bloody pulp. 
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Despite some fine stories from Fritz Leiber and Arthur Porges, 1961 was an absurdly easy 
choice. Ray Russells total literary output may be contained in two moderate-sized volumes, but there 
is little of his work that is not simply brilliant. This story may in fact be the last of the great gothics. 
That Russell pulls it off in less than 15,000 words is further evidence of his genius. 


I 
AN S OF VULGAR PRETENSION 


In the late summer of the year 18—, a gratifying series of professional successes 
had brought me to a state of such fatigue that I had begun seriously to contemplate 
a long rest on the Continent. I had not enjoyed a proper holiday in nearly three years, 
for in addition to my regular practice, I had been deeply involved in a program of 
research, and so rewarding had been my progress in this special work (it concerned 
the ligaments and muscles, and could, it was my hope, be beneficially applied to 
certain varieties of paralysis) that I was loath to leave the city for more than a week 
at a time. Being unmarried, I lacked a solicitous wife who might have expressed 
concern over my health; thus it was that I had overworked myself to a point that a 
holiday had become absolutely essential to my well-being; hence, the letter which was 
put in my hand one morning near the end of that summer was most welcome. 

When it was first presented to me by my valet, at breakfast, I turned it over 
and over, feeling the weight of its fine paper which was almost of the heaviness 
and stiffness of parchment; pondering the large seal of scarlet wax upon which was 
imprinted a device of such complexity that it was difficult to decipher; examining 
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finally the hand in which the address had been written: Sir Robert Cargrave, Harley 
Street, London. It was a feminine hand, that much was certain, and there was a curious 
touch of familiarity to its delicacy as well as to its clearness (this last an admirable 
quality far too uncommon in the handwriting of ladies). The fresh clarity of that 
hand—and where had I seen it before?—bespoke a directness that seemed contrary 
to the well-nigh unfathomable ornamentation of the seal, which, upon closer and 
more concentrated perusal, I at length concluded to be no more than a single S, but 
an S whose writhing curls seemed almost to grin presumptuously at one, an S which 
seemed to be constructed of little else than these grins, an S of such vulgar pretension 
that I admit to having felt vexed for an instant, and then, in the next instant, foolish 
at my own vexation—for surely, I admonished myself, there are things a deal more 
vexing than a seal which you have encountered without distemper? 

Smiling at my foible, I continued to weigh the letter in my hand, searching my 
mind for a friend of acquaintance whose name began with an S. There was old 
Shipley of the college of Surgeons; there was Lord Henry Stanton, my waggish and 
witty friend; and that was the extent of it. Was it Harry? He was seldom in one place 
for very long and was a faithful and gifted letter writer. Yet Harry’s bold hand was 
far from effeminate, and, moreover, he would not use such a seal—aunless it were as 
a lark, as an antic jest between friends. My valet had told me, when he put the letter 
in my hand, that it had come not by the post but by special messenger, and although 
this intelligence had not struck me as remarkable at the time, it now fed my curiosity 
and I broke that vexing seal and unfolded the stiff, crackling paper. 

The message within was written in that same clear, faintly familiar hand. My eye 
first traveled to the end to find the signature, but that signature—Madam S.—told me 
nothing, for I knew of no Madam S. among my circle. 

I read the letter. It is before me now as I set down this account, and I shall copy 
it out verbatim: 


“My dear Sir Robert, 

“It has been close to seven years since last we met—indeed, at that 
time you were not yet Sir Robert at all, but plain Robert Cargrave (although 
some talk of imminent knighthood was in the air), and so I wonder if you 
will remember Maude Randall?” 


Remember Maude Randall! Dear Maude of the bell-like voice, of the chestnut 
hair and large brown eyes, of a character of such sweetness and vivacity that the 
young men of London had eyes for no one else. She was of good family, but during 
a stay in Paris there had been something about injudicious speculation by her father 
that had diminished the family fortunes to such an extent that the wretched man had 
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taken his own life and the Randalls had vanished from London society altogether. 
Maude, or so I had heard, had married a foreign gentleman and had remained in 
Europe. It had been sad news, for no young man of London had ever had more 
doting eyes for Maude than had I, and it had pleased my fancy to think that my 
feelings were, at least in part, reciprocated. Remember Maude Randall? Yes, yes, I 
almost said aloud. And now, seven years later, she was “Madam S., writing in that 


same hand I had seen countless times on invitations. I continued to read: 


“T often think of you, for—although it may not be seemly to say it— 
the company of few gentlemen used to please me so much as yours, and 
the London soirées given by my dear mother, at which you were present, 
are among my most cherished recollections now. But there! Frankness 
was always my failing, as Mother used to remind me. She, dear kind lady, 
survived less than a year after my poor father died, but I suppose you know 
this. 

“T am quite well, and we live in great comfort here, although we receive 
but rarely and are content with our own company most of the time. Mr. S. 
is a gracious gentleman, but of quiet and retiring disposition, and throngs 
of people, parties, balls, etc., are retrograde to his temperament; thus it is 
a special joy to me that he has expressly asked me to invite you here to the 
castle for a fortnight—or, if I may give you his exact words: ‘For a fortnight 
at least, but howsoever long as it pleases Sir Robert to stay among such drab 
folk as he will think us.’ (You see, I told you he was gracious!)” 


I must have frowned while reading, for the words of Mr. S. were not so much 
gracious, I thought, as egregious, and as vulgar as his absurd seal. Still, I held these 
feelings in check, for I knew that my emotions towards this man were not a little 
coloured by jealousy. He, after all, had wooed and won Maude Randall, a young lady 
of discernment and fine sensibilities: could she have been capable of wedding an 
obsequious boor? I thought it not likely. And a castle! Such romantic grandeur! “... 
Invite you here to the castle...” she had written, but where was “here”? The letter’s 


cover, since it had not come by the post, offered no clue; therefore I read on: 


“Tt was indeed, only yesterday, in the course of conversation, that I 
was recalling my old life in London, and mentioned your name. Mr. S., I 
thought, was, of a sudden, interested. ‘Robert Cargrave?’ he said. “There is 
a well-known physician of that name, but I do not imagine it is the same 
gentleman.’ I laughed and told him it was the same gentleman, and that I 
had known you before you had become so illustrious. “Did you know him 
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well?’ Mr. S. then asked me, and you will think me silly, but I must tell you 
that for a moment I assumed him to be jealous! Such was not the case, 
however, as further conversation provided. I told him you had been a friend 
of my family’s and a frequent guest at our house. “This is a most happy 
coincidence, he said. ‘I have long desired to meet Sir Robert Cargrave, and 
your past friendship with him furnishes you with an excellent opportunity 
to invite him here for a holiday, 

“And so, Sir Robert, I am complying with his request—and at the same 
time obeying the dictates of my own inclination—by most cordially inviting 
you to visit us for as long as you choose. I entreat you to come, for we see 
so few people here and it would be a great pleasure to talk with someone 
from the old days and to hear the latest London gossip. Suffer me, then, to 
receive a letter from you at once. Mr. S. does not trust the post, hence I have 
sent this by a servant of ours who was to be in London on special business; 


please relay your answer by way of him—” 


I rang for my man. “Is the messenger who delivered this letter waiting for a 
reply?” I asked. 

“He is sitting in the vestibule, Sir Robert,” he said. 

“You should have told me.” 

“Yes, sit.” 

“At any rate, send him in now. I wish to see him.” 

My man left, and it took me but a minute to dash off a quick note of acceptance. 
It was ready for the messenger when he was ushered into the room. I addressed him: 
“You are in the employ of Madam—” I realized for the first time that I did not know 
her husband’s name. 

The servant—a taciturn fellow with Slavic features—spoke in a thick accent: “I 
am in the employ of Mr. Sardonicus, sir.” 

Sardonicus! A name as flamboyant as the seal, I thought to myself. “Then deliver 
this note, if you please, to Madam Sardonicus, immediately you return.” 

He bowed slightly and took the note from my hand. “I shall deliver it to my 
master straightway, sir,” he said. 

His manner nettled me. I corrected him. “To your mistress,” I said coldly. 

“Madam Sardonicus will receive your message, sir,” he said. 

I dismissed him, and only then did it strike me that I had not the faintest idea 
where the castle of Mr. Sardonicus was located. I referred once again to Maude’s 


letter: 
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“Please relay your answer by way of him and pray make it affirmative, 


for I do hope to make your stay in a pleasant one.” 


I consulted an atlas. The locality she mentioned, I discovered, was a district in a 
remote and mountainous region of Bohemia. 
Filled with anticipation, I finished my breakfast with renewed appetite, and that 


very afternoon began to make arrangements for my journey. 


I 
THE SIGHT OF A GIANT SKULL 


I am not—as my friend Harry Stanton is—fond of travel for its own sake. Harry 
has often chided me on this account, calling me a dry-as-dust academician and “an 
incorrigible Londoner’—which I suppose I am. For, in point of fact, few things are 
more tiresome to me than ships and trains and carriages; and although I have found 
deep enjoyment and spiritual profit in foreign cities, having arrived, the tedium of 
travel itself has often made me think twice before starting out on a long voyage. 

Still, in less than a month after I had answered Maude’s invitation, I found 
myself in her adopted homeland. Sojourning from London to Paris, thence to 
Berlin, finally to Bohemia, I was met at by a coachman who 
spoke imperfect English but who managed, in his solemn fashion, to make known to 
me that he was a member of the staff at Castle Sardonicus. He placed at my disposal 
a coach drawn by two horses, and after taking my bags, proceeded to drive me on the 
last leg of my journey. 

Alone in the coach, I shivered, for the air was brisk and I was very tired. The 
road was full of ruts and stones, and the trip was far from smooth. Neither did I 
derive much pleasure by bending my glance to the view afforded by the windows, 
for the night was dark, and the country was, at any rate, wild and raw, not made for 
serene contemplation. The only sounds were the clatter of hooves and wheels, the 
creak of the coach, and the harsh, unmusical cries of unseen birds. 

“We receive but rarely,’ Maude had written, and now I told myself—Little 
wonder! In this ragged and, one might say, uninhabitable place, far from the graces 
of civilized society, who indeed is there to be received, or, for the matter of that, 
to receive one? I sighed, for the desolate landscape and the thought of what might 
prove a holiday devoid of refreshing incident had combined to cloak my already 
wearied spirit in a melancholic humour. 

It was when I was in this condition that Castle Sardonicus met my eye—a 
dense, hunched outline at first, then, with an instantaneous flicker of moonlight, 
a great gaping death’s head, the sight of which made me inhale sharply. With the 
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exhalation, I chuckled at myself. “Come, come, Sir Robert,’ I inwardly chided, “it 
is, after all, but a castle, and you are not a green girl who starts at shadows and 
quails at midnight stories!” 

The castle is situated at the terminus of a long and upward-winding mountain 
road. It presents a somewhat forbidding aspect to the world, for there is little about 
it to suggest gaiety or warmth or any of those qualities that might assure the wayfarer 
of welcome. Rather, this vast edifice of stone exudes an austerity, cold and repellent, 
a hint of ancient mysteries long buried, an effluvium of medieval dankness and 
decay. At night, and most particularly on nights when the moon is slim or cloud- 
enshrouded, it is a heavy blot upon the horizon, a shadow only, without feature save 
for its many-turreted outline; and should the moon be temporarily released from her 
cloudy confinement, her fugitive rays lend scant comfort, for they but serve to throw 
the castle into sudden, startling chiaroscuro, its windows fleetingly assuming the 
appearance of sightless though all-seeing orbs, its portcullis becoming for an instant 
a gaping mouth, its entire form striking the physical and the mental eye as would the 
sight of a giant skull. 

But, though the castle had revealed itself to my sight, it was a full quarter of an 
hour before the coach had creaked its way up the steep and tortuous road to the great 
gate that barred the castle grounds from intruders. Of iron the gate was wrought— 
black it seemed in the scant illumination—and composed of intricate twists that led, 
every one of them, to a central, huge device, of many curves, which in the infrequent 
glints of moonglow appeared to smile metallically down, but which, upon gathering 
my reason about me, I made out to be no more than an enlarged edition of that 
presumptuous seal: a massive single $. Behind it, at the end of the rutted road, stood 
the castle itself—dark, save for lights in two of its many windows. 

Some words in a foreign tongue passed between my coachman and a person 
behind the gate. The gate was unlocked from within and swung open slowly, with a 
long rising shriek of rusted hinges; and the coach passed through. 

As we drew near, the door of the castle was flung open and cheery light spilled 
out upon the road. The portcullis, which I had previously marked, was evidently 
a remnant from older days and now inactive. The coach drew to a halt, and I was 
greeted with great gravity by a butler whom I saw to be he who had carried Maude’s 
invitation to London. I proffered him a nod of recognition. He acknowledged this 
and said, “Sir Robert, Madam Sardonicus awaits you, and if you will be good enough 
to follow me, I will take you to her presence.” The coachman took charge of my 
bags, and I followed the butler into the castle. 

It dated, I thought, to the Twelfth or Thirteenth Century. Suits of armour— 
priceless relics, I ascertained them to be—stood about the vast halls; tapestries were 
in evidence throughout; strong, heavy, richly carved furniture was everywhere. The 
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walls were of time-defying stone, great grey blocks of it. I was led into a kind of 
salon, with comfortable chairs, a tea table, and a spinet. Maude rose to greet me. 

“Sir Robert,” she said softly, without smiling, “How good to see you at last.” 

I took her hand. “Dear lady,” said I, “we meet again.” 

“You are looking well and prosperous,” she said. 

“I am in good health, but just now rather tired from the journey.” 

She gave me leave to sit, and did so herself, venturing the opinion that a meal and 
some wine would soon restore me. “Mr. Sardonicus will join us soon,” she added. 

I spoke of her appearance, saying that she looked not a day older than when I 
last saw her in London. This was true, in regard to her physical self, for her face bore 
not a line, her skin was of the same freshness, and her glorious chestnut hair was still 
rich in colour and gleaming with health. But what I did not speak of was the change 
in her spirit. She who had been so gay and vivacious, the delight of soirées, was now 
distant and aloof, of serious mien, unsmiling. I was sorry to see this, but attributed it 
to the seven years that had passed since her carefree girlhood, to the loss of her loved 
parents, and even to the secluded life she now spent in this place. 

“T am eager to meet your husband,” I said. 

“And he, Sir Robert, is quite eager to meet you,” Maude assured me. “He will be 
down presently. Meanwhile, do tell me how you have fared in the world.” 

I spoke, with some modesty, I hope, of my successes in my chosen field, of 
the knighthood I had received from the Crown; I described my London apartment, 
laboratory, and office; I made mention of certain mutual friends, and generally gave 
her news of London life, speaking particularly of the theatre (for I knew Maude 
had loved it) and describing Mr. Macready’s farewell appearance as Macbeth at the 
Haymarket. When Maude had last been in London, there had been rumours of 
making an opera house out of Covent Garden theatre, and I told her that those plans 
had been carried through. I spoke of the London premiere of Mr. Verdi’s latest piece 
at Her Majesty’s. At my mention of these theatres and performances, her eyes lit up, 
but she was not moved to comment until I spoke of the opera. 

“The opera!” she sighed. “Oh, Sir Robert, if you could but know how I miss it. 
The excitement of a premiere, the ladies and gentlemen in this finery, the thrilling 
sounds of the overture, and then the curtain rising—” She broke off, as if ashamed 
of her momentary transport. “But I receive all the latest scores, and derive great 
satisfaction from playing and singing them to myself. I must order the new Verdi 
from Rome. It is called Ernani, you say?” 

I nodded, adding, “With your permission, I will attempt to play some of the 
more distinctive airs.” 

“Oh, pray do, Sir Robert!” she said. 
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“You will find them, perhaps, excessively modern and dissonant.” I sat down 
at the spinet and played—just passably, I fear, and with some improvisation when I 
could not remember the exact notes—a potpourri of melodies from the opera. 

She applauded my playing. I urged her to play also, for she was an accomplished 
keyboard artist and possessed an agreeable voice, as well. She complied by playing 
the minuet from Don Giovanni and then singing the “Voi che sapete’ from Le Nozze di 
Figaro. As I stood over her, watching her delicate hands move over the keys, hearing 
the pure, clear tones of her voice, all my old feelings washed over me in a rush, and 
my eyes smarted at the unalloyed sweetness and goodness of this lady. When she 
asked me to join her in the duet, “La ci darem la mano,’ I agreed to do it, although 
my voice is less than ordinary. On the second singing of the word “ano” —hand—I 
was seized by a vagrant impulse and took her left hand in my own. Her playing 
was hampered, of course, and the music limped for a few measures; and then, my 
face burning, I released her hand and we finished out the duet. Wisely, she neither 
rebuked me for my action nor gave me encouragement; rather, she acted as if the 
rash gesture had never been committed. 

To mask my embarrassment, I now embarked upon some light chatter, designed 
to ease whatever tension existed between us; I spoke of many things, foolish things, 
for the most part, and even asked if Mr. Sardonicus had later demonstrated any of 
the jealousy she had said, in her letter, that she had erroneously thought him to have 
exhibited. She laughed at this—and it brightened the room, for it was the first time 
her face had abandoned its grave expression; indeed, I was taken by the thought that 
this was the first display of human merriment I had marked since stepping into the 
coach—and she said, “Oh, no! To the contrary, Mr. Sardonicus said that the closer 
we had been in the old days, the more he would be pleased.” 

This seemed an odd and even coarse thing for a man to say to his wife, and I 
jovially replied: “I hope Mr. Sardonicus was smiling when he said that.” 

At once, Maude’s smile vanished from her face. She looked away from me and 
began to talk of other things. I was dumb-founded. Had my innocent remark given 
offense? It seemed not possible. A moment later, however, I knew the reason for her 
strange action, for a tall gentleman entered the room with a gliding step, and one look 
at him explained many things. 


Ii 
TO SMILE FOREVER 


“Sir Robert Cargrave?” he asked, but he spoke with difficulty, certain sounds— 


such as the in Robert and the v in Cargrave—being almost impossible for him to 


utter. To shape these sounds, the lips must be used, and the gentleman before me was 
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the victim of some terrible affliction that had caused his lips to be pulled perpetually 
apart from each other, baring his teeth in a continuous ghastly smile. It was the same 
mirthless grin I had seen once before: on the face of a person in the last throes of 
lockjaw. We physicians have a name for that chilling grimace, a Latin name, and as it 
entered my mind, it seemed to dispel yet another mystery, for the term we used to 
describe the lockjaw smile is: risus sardonicus. A pallor approaching phosphorescence 
completed his astonishing appearance. 

“Yes,” I replied, covering my shock at the sight of his face. “Do I have the 
pleasure of addressing Mr. Sardonicus?” 

We shook hands. He wore a ring on one finger: the stone, I noted, was a sardonyx. 
After an exchange of courtesies, he said, “I have ordered dinner to be served in the 
large dining hall one hour hence. In the meantime, my valet will show you to your 
rooms, for I am sure you will wish to refresh yourself after your journey.” 

“You are most kind.” The valet appeared—a man of grave countenance, like the 
butler and the coachman—and I followed him up a long flight of stone stairs. As I 
walked behind him, I reflected on the unsmiling faces in this castle, and no longer 
were they things of wonder. For who would be disposed to smile under the same 
roof with him who must smile forever? The most spontaneous of smiles would 
seem a mockery in the presence of that afflicted face. I was filled with pity for 
Maude’s husband: of all God’s creatures, man alone is blest with the ability to smile; 
but for the master of Castle Sardonicus, God’s great blessing had become a terrible 
curse. As a physician, my pity was tempered with professional curiosity. His smile 
resembled the risus of lockjaw, but lockjaw is a mortal disease, and Mr. Sardonicus, 
his skullish grin notwithstanding, was very much alive. I felt shame for some of my 
earlier uncharitable thoughts towards this gentleman, for surely such an unfortunate 
could be forgiven much. What bitterness must fester in his breast; what sharp despair 
gnaw at his inwards! 

My rooms were spacious and certainly as comfortable as this dank stone housing 
could afford. A hot tub was prepared, for which my tired and dusty frame was most 
grateful. As I lay in it, I began to experience the pleasant pangs of appetite. I looked 
forward to dinner. After my bath, I put on fresh linen and a suit of evening clothes. 
Then, taking from my bag two small gifts for my host and hostess—a bottle of scent 
for Maude, a box of cigars for her husband—I left my rooms. 

I was not so foolish as to expect to find my way, unaided, to the main dining hall; 
but since I was early, I intended to wander a bit and let the ancient magnificence of 
the castle impress itself upon me. 

Tapestries bearing my host’s S were frequently displayed. They were remarkably 
new, their colours fresh, unlike the faded grandeur of their fellow tapestries. From 
this—and from Mr. Sardonicus’ lack of title—I deducted that the castle had not 
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been inherited through a family line, but merely purchased by him, probably from 
an impoverished nobleman. Though not titled, Mr. Sardonicus evidently possessed 
enormous wealth. I pondered its source. My ponderings were interrupted by the 
sound of Maude’s voice. 

I looked up. The acoustical effects in old castles are often strange—I had 
marked them in our own English castles—and though I stood near neither room nor 
door of any kind, I could hear Maude speaking in a distressed tone. I was standing at 
an open window which overlooked a kind of courtyard. Across this court, a window 
was likewise open. I took this to be the window of Maude’s room; her voice was 
in some way being amplified and transported by the circumstantial shape of the 
courtyard and the positions of the two windows. By listening very attentively, I could 
make out most of her words. 

She was saying, “I shan’t. You must not ask me. It is unseemly.” And then the 
voice of her husband replied: “You shall and will, madam. In my castle, it is I who 
decide what is seemly or unseemly. Not you.” I was embarrassed at overhearing this 
private discussion on what was obviously a painful subject, so I made to draw away 
from the window that I might hear no more, but was restrained by the sound of 
my own name on Maude’s lips. “I have treated Sir Robert with courtesy,” she said. 
“You must treat him with more than courtesy,’ Mr. Sardonicus responded. “You 
must treat him with warmth. You must rekindle in his breast those affections he 
felt for you in other days...” 

I could listen no longer. The exchange was vile. I drew away from the window. 
What manner of creature was this Sardonicus who threw his wife into the arms of 
other men? As a practitioner of medicine, a man dedicated to healing the ills of 
humankind, I had brought myself to learn many things about the minds of men, as 
well as about their bodies. I fully believed that, in some future time, physicians would 
heal the body by way of the mind, for it is in that /erra incognita that all secrets lie 
hidden. I knew that love has many masks; masks of submission and of oppression; 
and even more terrible masks that make Nature a stranger to herself and “turn the 
truth of God into a lie,” as St. Paul wrote. There is even a kind of love, if it can be 
elevated by that name, that derives its keenest pleasure from the sight of the beloved 
in the arms of another. These are unpleasant observations, which may one day be 
codified and studied by healers, but which, until then, may not be thought on for too 
long, lest the mind grow morbid and stagger under its load of repugnance. 

With a heavy heart, I sought out a servant and asked to be taken to the dining 
hall. It was some distance away, and by the time I arrived there, Sardonicus and 
his lady were already at table, awaiting me. He arose, and with that revolting smile, 
indicated a chair; she also arose, and took my arm, addressing me as “Dear Sir 
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Robert” and leading me to my place. Her touch, which at any previous time would 
have gladdened me, I now found distinctly not to my liking, 

A hollow joviality hung over the dinner table throughout the meal. Maude’s 
laughter struck me as giddy and false; Sardonicus drank too much wine and his 
speech became even more indistinct. I contrived to talk on trivial subjects, repeating 
some anecdotes about the London theatre which I had hitherto related to Maude, 
and describing Mr. Macready’s interpretation of Macbeth. 

“Some actors,” said Sardonicus, “interpret the Scottish chieftain as a creature 
compounded of pure evil, unmingled with good qualities of any kind. Such 
interpretations are often criticized by those who feel no human being can be so 
unremittingly evil. Do you agree, Sir Robert?” 

“No,” I said, evenly; then, looking Sardonicus full in the face, I added, “I believe 
it is entirely possible for a man to possess not a single one of the virtues, to be a 
demon in human flesh.” Quickly, I embarked upon a discussion of the character of 
Iago, who took ghoulish delight in tormenting his fellow man. 

The dinner was, I suppose, first rate, and the wine an honourable vintage, but I 
confess to tasting little of what was placed before me. At the end of the meal, Maude 
left us for a time and Sardonicus escorted me into the library, whither he ordered 
brandy to be brought. He opened the box of cigars, expressed his admiration of 
them and gratitude for them, and offered them to me. I took one and we both 
smoked. The smoking of the cigar made Sardonicus look even more grotesque; 
being unable to hold it in his lips, he clenched it in his constantly visible teeth, 
creating a unique spectacle. Brandy was served; I partook of it freely, though I am 
not customarily given to heavy drinking, for now I deemed it to be beneficial to my 
dampened spirits. 

“You used the word ‘ghoulish’ a few moments ago, Sir Robert,” said Sardonicus. 
“Tt is one of those words one uses so easily in conversation—one utters it without 
stopping to think of its meaning, But, in my opinion, it is not a word to be used 
lightly. When one uses it, one should have in one’s mind a firm, unwavering picture 
of a ghoul.” 

“Perhaps I did,” I said. 

“Perhaps,” he admitted. “And perhaps not. Let us obtain a precise definition 
of the word.” He arose and walked to one of the bookcases that lined the room’s 
walls. He reached for a large two-volume dictionary. “Let me see,’ he murmured. 
“We desire Volume One, from A to M, do we not? Now then: ‘ghee’...‘gherkin’... 
‘ghetto’... .‘ghoom’ (an odd word, eh, Sir Robert? “To search for game in the dark’)... 
*ghost’...ah, ‘ghoul!’ ‘Among Eastern nations, an imaginary evil being who robs 
graves and feeds upon corpses.’ One might say, then, that he ghooms?” Sardonicus 
chuckled. He returned to his chair and helped himself to more brandy. “When you 
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described Iago’s actions as ‘ghoulish,” he continued, “did you think of him as the 
inhabitant of an Eastern nation? Or an imaginary being as against the reality of 
Othello and Desdemona? And did you mean seriously to suggest that it was his 
custom to rob graves and then to feed upon the disgusting nourishment he found 
therein?” 

“T used the word in a figurative sense,” I replied. 

“Ah,” said Sardonicus. “That is because you are English and do not believe in 
ghouls. Were you a Middle-European, as am I, you would believe in their existence, 
and would not be tempted to use the word other than literally. In my country—I 
was born in Poland—we understood such things. I, in point of fact, have known a 
ghoul.” He paused for a moment and looked at me, then said, “You English are so 
blasé. Nothing shocks you. I sit here and tell you a thing of dreadful import and you 
do not even blink your eyes. Can it be because you do not believe me?” 

“It would be churlish to doubt the word of my host,” I replied. 

“And an Englishman may be many things, but never a churl, eh, Sir Robert? 
Let me refill your glass, my friend, and then let me tell you about ghouls—which, 
by the way, are by no means imaginary, as that stupid lexicon would have us think, 
and which are not restricted to Eastern nations. Neither do they—necessarily—feed 
upon carrion flesh, although they are interested, most interested, in the repellent 
contents of graves. Let me tell you a story from my own country, Sir Robert, a story 
that—if I have any gift at all as a spinner of tales—will create in you a profound 
belief in ghouls. You will be entertained, I hope, but I also hope you will add to your 
learning. You will learn, for example, how low a human being can sink, how truly 


monstrous a man can become.” 


IV 
A GRAVEYARD TALE 


“You must transport your mind,” said Sardonicus, “back a few years and to a 
rural region of my homeland. You must become acquainted with a family of country 
folk—hard-working, law-abiding, God-fearing, of moderate means—the head 
of which was a simple, good man named Tadeusz Boleslawski. He was an even- 
tempered personage, kindly disposed to all men, the loving husband of a devoted 
wife and father of five strong boys. He was also a firm churchman, seldom even 
taking the Lord’s name in vain. The painted women who plied their trade in certain 
elaborate houses of the nearest large city, Warsaw, held no attraction for him, though 
several of his masculine neighbours, on their visits to the metropolis, succumbed to 
such blandishments with tidal regularity. Neither did he drink in excess; a glass of 


beer with his evening meal, a toast or two in wine on special occasions. No: hard 
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liquor, strong language, fast women—these were not the weaknesses of Tadeusz 
Boleslawski. His weakness was gambling. 

“Every month he would make the trip to Warsaw, to sell his produce at the 
markets and to buy certain necessaries for his home. While his comrades visited the 
drinking and wenching houses, Tadeusz would attend strictly to business affairs— 
except for one minor deviation. He would purchase a lottery ticket, place it securely 
in a small, tight pocket of his best waistcoat—which he wore only on Sundays and 
on his trips to the city—then put it completely out of his mind until the following 
month, when, on reaching the city, he would remove it from his pocket and closely 
scan the posted list of winners. Then, after methodically tearing the ticket to shreds 
(for Tadeusz never lived to win a lottery), he would purchase another. This was a 
ritual with him; he performed it every month for twenty-three years, and the fact that 
he never won did not discourage him. His wife knew of this habit, but since it was 
the good man’s only flaw, she never remarked upon it.” 

Outside, I could hear the wind howling dismally. I took more brandy as 
Sardonicus continued: 

“Years passed, three of the five sons married; two (Henryk and Marek, the 
youngest) were still living with their parents, when Tadeusz—who had been of 
sturdy health—collapsed one day in the fields and died. I will spare you an account 
of the family’s grief; how the married sons returned with their wives to attend the 
obsequies; of the burial in the small graveyard of that community. The good man 
had left few possessions, but these few were divided, according to his written wish, 
among his survivors, with the largest share going, of course, to the eldest son. 
Though this was custom, the other sons could not help feeling a trifle disgruntled, 
but they held their peace for the most part—especially the youngest, Marek, who was 
perhaps the most amiable of them and a lad who was by nature quiet and interested 
in improving his lot through the learning he found in books. 

“Imagine, sir, the amazement of the widow when, a full three weeks after the 
interment of her husband, she received word by men returning from Warsaw that 
the lottery ticket Tadeusz had purchased had now been selected as the winner. It was 
a remarkable irony, of course, but conditions had grown hard for the poor woman, 
and would grow harder with her husband dead, so she had no time to reflect upon 
that irony. She set about looking through her husband’s possessions for the lottery 
ticket. Drawers were emptied upon the floor; boxes and cupboards were ransacked; 
the family Bible was shaken out; years before, Tadeusz had been in the habit of 
temporarily hiding money under a loose floorboard in the bedroom—this cavity was 
thoroughly but vainly plumbed. The sons were sent for: among the few personal 
effects they had been bequeathed, did the ticket languish there? In the snuff box? In 
any article of clothing? 
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“And at that, Sir Robert, the eldest son leapt up. ‘An article of clothing!’ he cried. 
‘Father always wore his Sunday waistcoat to the city when he purchased the lottery 
tickets—the very waistcoat in which he was buried!’ 

“Yes, yes, the other sons chorused, saving Marek, and plans began to be laid 
for the exhuming of the dead man. But the widow spoke firmly: “Your father rests 
peacefully, she said. ‘He must not be disturbed. No amount of gold would soothe 
our hearts if we disturbed him.’ The sons protested with vehemence, but the widow 
stood her ground. ‘No son of mine will profane his father’s grave—unless he first 
kills his mother!’ Grumbling, the sons withdrew their plans. But that night, Marek 
awoke to find his mother gone from the house. He was frightened, for this was not 
like her. Intuition sent him to the graveyard, where he found her, keeping a lonely 
vigil over the grave of her husband, protecting him from the greed of grave robbers. 
Marek implored her to come out of the cold, to return home; she at first refused; 
only when Marek offered to keep vigil all night himself did she relent and return 
home, leaving her youngest son to guard the grave from profanation. 

“Marek waited a full hour. Then he produced from under his shirt a small 
shovel. He was a strong boy, and the greed of a youngest son who has been deprived 
of inheritance lent added strength to his arms. He dug relentlessly, stopping seldom 
for rest, until finally the coffin was uncovered. He raised the creaking lid. An 
overpowering foetor filled his nostrils and nearly made him faint. Gathering courage, 
he searched the pockets of the mouldering waistcoat. 

“The moon proved to be his undoing, Sir Robert. For suddenly its rays, 
hitherto hidden, struck the face of his father, and at the sight of that face, the boy 
recoiled and went reeling against the wall of the grave, the breath forced from his 
body. Now, you must know that the mere sight of his father—even in an advanced 
state of decomposition—he had steeled himself to withstand; but what he had not 
foreseen—” 

Here, Sardonicus leaned close to me and his pallid, grinning head filled my 
vision. “What he had not foreseen, my dear sir, was that the face of his father, in 
the rigour of death, would look directly and hideously upon him.” Sardonicus’ voice 
became an ophidian hiss. “And, Sir Robert,’ he added, “most terrible and most 
unforeseen of all, the dead lips were drawn back from the teeth in a constant and soul- 


shattering smile?” 


V 
THE REMEMBRANCE OF THAT NIGHT 


I know not whether it was the ghastliness of his story, or the sight of his hideous 
face so close to mine, or the cheerless keening of the wind outside, or the brandy I 
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had consumed, or all of these in combination; but when Sardonicus uttered those 
last words, my heart was clutched by a cold hand, and for a moment—a long moment 
ripped from the texture of time—I was convinced beyond doubt and beyond logic 
that the face I looked into was the face of that cadaver, reanimated by obscure arts, 
to walk among the living, dead though not dead. 

The moment of horror passed, at length, and reason triumphed. Sardonicus, 
considerably affected by his own tale, sat back in his chair, trembling. Before too 
long, he spoke again: 

“The remembrance of that night, Sir Robert, though it is now many years 
past, fills me still with dread. You will appreciate this when I tell you what you have 
perhaps already guessed—that I am that ghoulish son, Marek.” 

I had not guessed it; but since I had no wish to tell him that I had for an instant 
thought he was the dead father, I said nothing, 

“When my senses returned,” said Sardonicus, “I scrambled out of the grave and 
ran as swiftly as my limbs would carry me. I had reached the gate of the graveyard 
when I was smitten by the fact that I had not accomplished the purpose of my 
mission—the lottery ticket remained in my father’s pocket!” 

“But surely—” I started to say. 

“Surely I ignored the fact and continued to run? No, Sir Robert. My terror 
notwithstanding, I halted, and forced myself to retrace those hasty steps. My fear 
notwithstanding, I descended once more into that noisome grave. My disgust 
notwithstanding, I reached into the pocket of my decaying father’s waistcoat and 
extracted the ticket! I need hardly add that, this time, I averted my eyes from his face. 

“But the horror was not behind me. Indeed, it had only begun. I reached my 
home at a late hour, and my family was asleep. For this I was grateful, since my 
clothes were covered with soil and I still trembled from my fearful experience. I 
quietly poured water into a basin and prepared to wash some of the graveyard dirt 
from my face and hands. In performing my ablutions, I looked up into a mirror—and 
screamed so loudly as to wake the entire house! 

“My face was as you see it now, a replica of my dead father’s: the lips drawn back 
in a perpetual, mocking grin. I tried to close my mouth. I could not. The muscles 
were immovable, as if held in the gelid rigour of death. I could hear my family 
stirring at my scream, and since I did not wish them to look upon me, I ran from the 
house—never, Sir Robert, to return. 

“As I wandered the rural roads, my mind sought the cause of the affliction 
that had been visited upon me. Though but a country lad, I had read much and I 
had a blunt, rational mind that was not susceptible to the easy explanations of the 
supernatural. I would not believe that God had placed a malediction upon me to 
punish me for my act. I would not believe that some black force from beyond the 
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grave had reached out to stamp my face. At length, I began to believe it was the 
massive shock that had forced my face to its present state, ànd that my great guilt had 
helped to shape it even as my father’s dead face was shaped. Shock and guilt: strong 
powers not from God above or the Fiend below, but from within my own breast, my 
own brain, my own soul. 

“Let me bring this history to a hasty close, Sir Robert. You need only know that, 
despite my blighted face, I redeemed the lottery ticket and thus gained an amount 
of money that will not seem large to you, but which was more than I had ever 
seen before that time. It was the fulcrum from which I plied the lever that was to 
make me, by dint of shrewd speculation, one of the richest men in Central Europe. 
Naturally, I sought out physicians and begged them to restore my face to its previous 
state. None succeeded, though I offered them vast sums. My face remained fixed 
in this damnable unceasing smile, and my heart knew the most profound despair 
imaginable. I could not even pronounce my own name! By a dreadful irony, the initial 
letters of my first and last names were impossible for my frozen lips to form. This 
seemed the final indignity. I will admit to you that, at this period, I was perilously 
near the brink of self-destruction. But the spirit of preservation prevailed, and I was 
saved from that course. I changed my name. I had read of the risus sardonicus, and its 
horrible aptness appealed to my bitter mind, so I became Sardonicus—a name I can 
pronounce with no difficulty.” 

Sardonicus paused and sipped his brandy. “You are wondering,” he then said, 
“in what way my story concerns you.” 

I could guess, but I said: “I am.” 

“Sir Robert,’ he said, “you are known throughout the medical world. Most 
laymen, perhaps, have not heard of you; but a layman such as I, a layman who avidly 
follows the medical journals for tidings of any recent discoveries in the curing of 
paralyzed muscles, has heard of you again and again. Your researches into these 
problems have earned you high professional regard; indeed, they have earned you 
a knighthood. For some time, it has been in my mind to visit London and seek you 
out. I have consulted many physicians, renowned men—Keller in Berlin, Morignac 
in Paris, Buonagente in Milan—and none have been able to help me. My despair has 
been utter. It prevented me from making the long journey to England. But when I 
heard—sublime coincidence!—that my own wife had been acquainted with you, I 
took heart. Sir Robert, I entreat you to heal me, to lift from me this curse, to make 
me look once more like a man, that I may walk in the sun again, among my fellow 
human beings, as one of them, rather than as a fearsome gargoyle to be shunned and 
feared and ridiculed. Surely you cannot, wil not deny me?” 

My feelings for Sardonicus, pendulum-like, again swung towards his favour. His 
story, his plight, had rent my heart, and I reverted to my earlier opinion that such a 
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man should be forgiven much. The strange overheard conversation between Maude 
and him was momentarily forgotten. I said, “I will examine you, Mr. Sardonicus. You 
were right to ask me. We must never abandon hope.” 

He clasped his hands together. “Ah, sir! May you be blest forever!” 

I performed the examination then and there. Although I did not tell him this, 
never had I encountered muscles as rigid as those of his face. They could only be 
compared to stone, so inflexible were they. Still, I said, “Tomorrow we will begin 
treatment. Heat and massage.” 

“These have been tried,” he said, hopelessly. 

“Massage differs from one pair of hands to another,’ I replied. “I have had 
success with my own techniques, and therefore place faith in them. Be comforted 
then, sir, and share my faith.” 

He seized my hand in his. “I do,” he said. “I must. For if you—if even you, Sir 
Robert Cargrave, fail me...” He did not complete the sentence, but his eyes assumed 
an aspect so bitter, so full of hate, so strangely cold yet flaming, that they floated in 
my dreams that night. 


VI 
AN ABYSS OF HUMILIATION AND SHAME 


I slept not well, awakening many times in a fever compounded of drink and 
turbulent emotions. When the first rays of morning crept onto my pillow, I arose, 
little refreshed. After a cold tub and a light breakfast in my room, I went below to 
a salon whence music issued. Maude was already there, playing a pretty little piece 
upon the spinet. She looked up and greeted me. “Good morning, Sir Robert. Do you 
know the music of Mr. Gottschalk? He is an American pianist: this is his ‘Maiden’s 
Blush.’ Amiable, is it not?” 

“Most amiable,’ I replied, dutifully, although I was in no mood for the 
embroideries of politesse. 

Maude soon finished the piece and closed the album. She turned to me and said, 
in a serious tone, “I have been told what you are going to do for my poor husband, 
Sit Robert. I can scarce express my gratitude.” 

“There is no need to express it,’ I assured her. “As a physician—as well as 
your old friend—lI could not do less. I hope you understand, however, that a cure 
is not a certainty. I will try, and I will try to the limit of my powers, but beyond that 
I can promise nothing.” 

Her eyes shone with supplication: “Oh, cure him, Sir Robert! That I beg of 
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“I understand your feelings, madam,” I said. “It is fitting that you should hope 
so fervently for his recovery; a devoted wife could feel no other way.” 

“Oh, sir,” she said, and into her voice crept now a harshness, “you misunderstand. 
My fervent hope springs from unalloyed selfishness.” 

“How may that be?” I asked. 

“If you do not succeed in curing him,” she told me, “I will suffer.” 

“I understand that, but—” 

“No, you do not understand,” she said. “But I can tell you little more without 
offending. Some things are better left unspoken. Suffice it to be said that, in order 
to urge you towards an ultimate effort, to the ‘limit of your powers’ as you have just 
said, my husband intends to hold over your head the threat of my punishment.” 

“This is monstrous!” I cried. “It cannot be tolerated. But in what manner, pray, 
would he dare punish you? Surely he would not beat you?” 

“I wish he would be content with a mere beating,’ she groaned, “but his 
cleverness knows a keener torture. No, he holds over me—and over you, through 
me—a punishment far greater; a punishment (believe me!) so loathsome to the 
sensibilities, so unequivocably vile and degraded, that my mind shrinks from 
contemplating it. Spare me your further questions, sir, I implore you; for to describe 
it would plunge me into an abyss of humiliation and shame!” 

She broke into sobbing, and tears coursed down her cheeks. No longer able to 
restrain my tender feelings for her, I flew to her side and took her hands in mine. 
“Maude,” I said, “may I call you that? In the past I addressed you only as Miss Randall; 
at present I may only call you Madam Sardonicus; but in my heart—then as now—you 
are, you always have been, you always will be, simply Maude, my own dear Maude!” 

“Robert,” she sighed; “dearest Robert. I have yearned to hear my Christian 
name from your lips all these long years.” 

“The warmth we feel,” I said, “may never, with honour, reach fulfillment. But— 
trust me, dearest Maude!—I will in some way deliver you from the tyranny of that 
creature: this I vow!” 

“I have no hope,” she said, “save in you. Whether I go on as I am, or am 
subjected to an unspeakable horror, rests with you. My fate is in your hands—these 
strong, healing hands, Robert.” Her voice dropped to a whisper: “Fail me not! Oh 
fail me not!” 

“Govern your fears,” I said. “Return to your music. Be of good spirits; or, if you 
cannot, make a show of it. I go now to treat your husband, and also to confront him 
with what you have told me.” 

“Do not!” she cried. “Do not, I beseech you, Robert; lest, in the event of your 


failure, he devise foul embellishments upon the agonies into which he will cast me!” 
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“Very well,” I said, “I will not speak of this to him. But my heart aches to learn 
the nature of the torments you fear.” 

“Ask no more, Robert,” she said, turning away. “Go to my husband. Cure him. 
Then I will no longer fear those torments.” 

I pressed her dear hand and left the salon. 

Sardonicus awaited me in his chambers. Thither, quantities of hot water and 
stacks of towels had been brought by the servants, upon my orders. Sardonicus was 
stripped to the waist, displaying a trunk strong and of good musculature, but with 
the same near-phosphorescent pallor of his face. It was, I now understood, the pallor 
one who has avoided daylight for years. “As you see, sit,’ he greeted me, “I am ready 
for your ministrations.” 

I bade him recline upon his couch, and began the treatment. 

Never have I worked so long with so little reward. After alternating applications 
of heat and of massage, over a period of three and a quarter hours, I had made no 
progress. The muscles of his face were still as stiff as marble; they had not relaxed 
for an instant. I was mortally tired. He ordered our luncheon brought to us in his 
chambers, and after a short respite, I began again. The clock tolled six when I at last 
sank into a chair, shaking with exhaustion and strain. His face was exactly as before. 

“What remains to be done, sir?” he asked me. 

“T will not deceive you,” I said. “It is beyond my skill to alleviate your condition. 
I can do no more.” 

He rose swiftly from the couch. “You mast do more!” he shrieked. “You are 
my last hope!” 

“Sir,” I said, “new medical discoveries are ever being made. Place your trust in 
Him who created you—” 

“Cease that detestable gibberish at once!” he snapped. “Your puling sentiments 
sicken me! Resume the treatment.” 

I refused. “I have applied all my knowledge, all my art, to your affliction,” I 
assured him. “To resume the treatment would be idle and foolish, for—as you have 
divined—the condition is a product of your own mind.” 

“At dinner last night,’ countered Sardonicus, “we spoke of the character of 
Macbeth. Do you not remember the words he addressed to his doctor?— 


Canst thou not minister to a mind diseasd; 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow; 
Rage out the written troubles of the brain; 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuff d bosom of the perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart? 
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“I remember them” I said; “and I remember, as well, the doctor’s reply: ‘Therein 
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the patient must minister to himself?” I arose and started for the door. 

“One moment, Sir Robert,” he said. I turned. “Forgive my precipitate outburst a 
moment ago. However, the mental nature of my affliction notwithstanding, and even 
though this mode of treatment has failed, surely there are other treatments?” 

“None,” I said, “that have been sufficiently tested. None I would venture to use 
upon a human body.” 

“Ah!” he cried. “Then other treatments do exist!” 

I shrugged. “Think not of them, sir. They are at present unavailable to you.” I 
pitied him, and added: “I am sorry.” 

“Doctor!” he said; “I implore you to use whatever treatments exist, be they ever 
so untried!” 

“They are fraught with danger,” I said. 

“Danger?” He laughed. “Danger of what? Of disfigurement? Surely no man has 
ever been more disfigured than I! Of death? I am willing to gamble my life!” 

‘Tam not willing to gamble your life,” I said. “All lives are precious. Even yours.” 

“Sir Robert, I will pay you a thousand pounds.” 

“This is not a question of money.” 

“Five thousand pounds, Sir Robert, zen thousand!” 

“No.” 

He sank onto the couch. “Very well,’ he said. “Then I will offer you the 
ultimate inducement.” 

“Were it a million pounds,” I said, “you could not sway me.” 

“The inducement I speak of,” he said, “Is not money. Will you hear?” 

I sat down. “Speak, sir,’ I said, “since that is your wish. But nothing will 
persuade me to use a treatment that might cost you your life.” 

“Sir Robert,” he said, after a pause, “Yestereve, when I came down to meet you 
for the first time, I heard happy sounds in the salon. You were singing a charming 
melody with my wife. Later, I could not help but notice the character of your glances 
toward her...” 

“They were not reciprocated, sir,’ I told him, “and herewith I offer you a most 
abject apology for my unbecoming conduct.” 

“You obscure my point,” he said. “You are a friend of hers, from the old days in 
London; at that period, you felt an ardent affection for her, I would guess. This is not 
surprising; for she is a lady whose face and form promise voluptuous delights and yet 
a lady whose manner is most decorous and correct. I would guess further; that your 


ardour has not diminished over the years; that at the sight of her, the embers have 
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burst into a flame. No, sir, hear me out. What would you say, Sir Robert, were I to tell 
you that you may quench that flame?” 

I frowned. “Your meaning, sir?—” 

“Must I speak even more plainly? I am offering you a golden opportunity to 
requite the love that burns in your heart. To requite it in a single night, if that will 
suffice you, or over an extended period of weeks, months; a year, if you will; as long 
as you need—” 

“Scoundrel!” I roared, leaping up. 

He heeded me not, but went on speaking: “...As my guest, Sir Robert! I offer 
you a veritable Oriental paradise of unlimited raptures!” He laughed, then entered 
into a catalogue of his wife’s excellences. “Consider, sir,’ he said, “that matchless 
bosom, like alabaster which has been imbued with the pink of the rose, those 
creamy limbs—” 

“Enough!” I cried. “I will hear no more of your foulness.” I strode to the door. 

“Yes, you will, Sir Robert,” he said immediately. “You will hear a good deal more 
of my foulness. You will hear what I plan to do to your beloved Maude, should you 
fail to relieve me of this deformity.” 

Again, I stopped and turned. I said nothing, but waited for him to speak further. 

“I perceive that I have caught your interest,” he said. “Hear me: for if you 
think I spoke foully before, you will soon be forced to agree that my earlier words 
were, by comparison, as blameless as the Book of Common Prayer. If rewards do 
not tempt you, then threats may coerce you. In fine, Maude will be punished if you 
fail, Sir Robert.” 

“She is an innocent.” 

“Just so. Hence, the more exquisite and insupportable to you should be the 
thought of her punishment.” 

My mind reeled. I could not believe such words were being uttered. 

“Deep in the bowels of this old castle,” said Sardonicus, “are dungeons. Suppose 
I were to tell you that my intention is to drag my wife thither and stretch her smooth 
body to unendurable length upon the rack—” 

“You would not dare!” I cried. 

“My daring or lack of it is not the issue here. I speak of the rack only that I may 
go on to assure you that Maude would /n/finitely prefer that dreadful machine to the 
punishment I have in truth designed for her. I will describe it to you. You will wish 
to be seated, I think.” 
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Vil 
ENTERTAINMENT FOR A MONSTER 


“I will stand,” I said. 

“As you please,” Sardonicus himself sat down. “Perhaps you have marveled at 
the very fact of Maude’s marriage to me. When the world was so full of personable 
men—men like yourself, who adored her—why did she choose to wed a monster, a 
creature abhorrent to the eyes and who did not, moreover, have any redeeming grace 
of spiritual beauty, or kindness, or charm? 

“I first met Maude Randall in Paris. I say ‘met, but it would be truer simply 
to say I saw her—from my hotel window, in fact. Even in Paris society, which 
abounds in ladies of remarkable pulchritude, she was to be remarked upon. You 
perhaps would say I fell in love with her, but I dislike the word ‘love, and will 
merely say that the sight of her smote my senses with most agreeable emphasis. I 
decided to make her mine. But how? By presenting my irresistibly handsome face 
to her view? Hardly. I began methodically: I hired secret operatives to find out 
everything about her and about her mother and father—both of whom were then 
alive. I discovered that her father was in the habit of speculating, so I saw to it 
that he received some supposedly trustworthy but very bad advice. He speculated 
heavily and was instantly ruined. I must admit I had not planned his consequent 
suicide, but when that melancholy event occurred, I rejoiced, for it worked to my 
advantage. I presented myself to the bereaved widow and daughter, telling them 
the excellent qualities of Mr. Randall were widely known in the world of affairs 
and that I considered myself almost a close friend. I offered to help them in any 
possible way. By dint of excessive humility and persuasiveness, I won their trust 
and succeeded in diminishing their aversion to my face. This, you must understand, 
from first to last, occupied a period of many months. I spoke nothing of marriage, 
made no sign of affection towards the daughter for at least six of these months; 
when I did—again, with great respect and restraint—she gently refused me. I 
retreated gracefully, saying only that I hoped I might remain her and her mother’s 
friend. She replied that she sincerely shared that hope, for although she could never 
look upon me as an object of love, she indeed considered me a true friend. The 
mother, who pined excessively after the death of the father, soon expired: another 
incident unplanned but welcomed by me. Now the lovely child was alone in the 
world in a foreign city, with no money, no one to guide her, no one to fall back 
upon—save kindly Mr. Sardonicus. I waited many weeks, then I proposed marriage 
again. For several days, she continued to decline the offer, but her declinations grew 


weaker and weaker until, at length, on one day, she said this to me: 
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“Sir, I esteem you highly as a friend and benefactor, but my other feelings 
towards you have not changed. If you could be satisfied with such a singular 
condition; if you could agree to enter into marriage with a lady and yet look upon her 
as no more than a companion of kindred spirit; if the prospect of a dispassionate 
and childless marriage does not repulse you—as well it might—then, sir, my unhappy 
circumstances would compel me to accept your kind offer 

“Instantly, I told her my regard for her was of the purest and most elevated 
variety; that the urgings of the flesh were unknown to me; that I lived on a spiritual 
plane and desired only her sweet and stimulating companionship through the years. 
All this, of course, was a lie. The diametric opposite was true. But I hoped, by this 
falsehood, to lure her into marriage; after which, by slow and strategic process, I 
could bring about her submission and my rapture. She still was hesitant; for, as she 
frankly told me, she believed that love was a noble and integral part of marriage; 
and that marriage without it could be only a hollow thing; and that though I 
knew not the urgings of the flesh, she could not with honesty say the same of 
herself. Yet she reiterated that, so far as my own person was concerned, a platonic 
relationship was all that could ever exist between us. I calmed her misgivings. We 
were married not long after. 

“And now, Sir Robert, I will tell you a surprising thing. I have confessed myself 
partial to earthly pleasures; as a physician and as a man of the world, you are aware 
that a gentleman of strong appetites may not curb them for very long without 
fomenting turmoil and distress in his bosom. And yet, sir, not once in the years of 
our marriage—not once, I say—have I been able to persuade or cajole my wife into 
relenting and breaking the stringent terms of our marriage agreement. Each time 
I have attempted, she has recoiled from me with horror and disgust. This is not 
because of an abhorrence of all fleshy things—by her own admission—but because 
of my monstrous face. 

“Perhaps now you will better understand the vital necessity for this cure. And 
perhaps also you will understand the full extent of Maude’s suffering should you fail 
to effect that cure. For, mark me well: if you fail, my wife will be made to become 
a true wife to me—by main force, and not for one fleeting hour, but every day and 
every night of her life, whensoever I say, in whatsoever manner I choose to express 
my conjugal privilege!” As an afterthought, he added, “I am by nature imaginative.” 

I had been shocked into silence. I could only look upon him with disbelief. He 
spoke again: 

“If you deem it a light punishment, Sir Robert, then you do not know the depth 
of her loathing for my person, you do not know the revulsion that wells up inside 
her when I but place my fingers upon her arm, you do not know what mastery 
of her very gorge is required of her when I kiss her hand. Think, then; think of 
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the abomination she would feel were my attentions to grow more ardent, more 
demanding! It would unseat her mind, sir; of that I am sure, for she would as soon 
embrace a reptile.” 

Sardonicus arose and put on his shirt. “I suggest we both begin dressing for 
dinner,” he said. “Whilst you are dressing, reflect. Ask yourself, Sir Robert: could 
you ever again look upon yourself with other than shame and loathing if you were 
to sacrifice the beautiful and blameless Maude Randall on an altar of the grossest 
depravity? Consider how ill you would sleep in your London bed, night after night, 
knowing what she was suffering at that very moment; suffering because you abandoned 


her, because you allowed her to become an entertainment for a monster.” 


Vill 
A TOKEN OF DETESTATION 


The days that passed after that time were, in the main, tedious yet filled with 
anxiety. During them, certain supplies were being brought from London and other 
places; Sardonicus spared no expense in procuring for me everything I said was 
necessary to the treatment. I avoided his society as much as I could, shunning even his 
table, and instructing the servants to bring my meals to my rooms. On the other hand, I 
sought out the company of Maude, endeavouring to comfort her and allay her fears. In 
those hours when her husband was occupied with business affairs, we talked together 
in the salon, and played music. Thus, they were days spotted with small pleasures that 
seemed the greater for having been snatched in the shadow of wretchedness. 

I grew to know Maude, in that time, better than I had ever known her in 
London. Adversity stripped the layers of ceremony from our congress, and we 
spoke directly. I came to know her warmth, but I came to know her strength, too. I 
spoke outright of my love, though in the next breath I assured her I was aware of the 
hopelessness of that love. I did not tell her of the “reward” her husband had offered 
me—and which I had refused—and I was gladdened to learn (as I did by indirection) 
that Sardonicus, though he had abjured her to be excessively cordial to me, had not 
revealed the ultimate and ignoble purpose of that cordiality. 

“Robert,” she said once, “is it likely that he will be cured?” 

I did not tell her how unlikely it was. “For your sake, Maude,” I said, “I will 
persevere more than I have ever done in my life.” 

At length, a day arrived when all the necessaries had been gathered: some plants 
from the New World, certain equipment from London, and a vital instrument from 
Scotland. I worked long and late, in complete solitude, distilling a needed liquor from 
the plants. The next day, dogs were brought to me alive, and carried out dead. Three 
days after that, a dog left my laboratory alive and my distilling labours came to an end. 
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I informed Sardonicus that I was ready to administer the treatment. He came to 
my laboratory, and I imagined there was almost a gloating triumph in his immobile 
smile. “Such are the fruits of concentrated effort,’ he said. “Man is an indolent 
creature, but light the fire of fear under him, and of what miracles is he not capable!” 

“Speak not of miracles,” I said, “though prayers would do you no harm now, for 
you will soon be in peril of your life.” I motioned him towards a table and bade him lie 
upon it. He did so, and I commenced explaining the treatment to him. “The explorer 
Magellan,” I said, “wrote of a substance used on darts by the savage inhabitants of 
the South American continent. It killed instantly, dropping large animals in their 
tracks. The substance was derived from certain plants, and is, in essence, the same 
substance I have been occupied in extracting these past days.” 

“A poison, Sir Robert?” he asked, wryly. 

“When used full strength?” he asked, wryly. 

“When used full strength,” I said, “it kills by bringing about a zotal relaxation of 
the muscles—particularly the muscles of the lungs and heart. I have long thought 
that a dilution of that poison might beneficially slacken the rigidly tensed muscles of 
paralyzed patients.” 

“Most ingenious, sir,” he said. 

“T must warn you,” I went on, “that this distilment has never been used on a 
human subject. It may kill you. I must, perforce, urge you again not to insist upon its 
use; to accept your lot; and to remove the threat of punishment you now hold over 
your wife’s head.” 

“You seek to frighten me, Doctor,” chuckled Sardonicus; “to plant distrust in 
my bosom. But I fear you not—an English knight and a respected physician would 
never do a deed so dishonourable as to wittingly kill a patient under his care. You 
would be hamstrung by your gentleman’s code as well as by your professional oath. 
Your virtues are, in short, my vices’ best ally.” 

I bristled. “I am no murderer such as you,” I said. “If you force me to use this 
treatment, I will do everything in my power to insure its success. But I cannot conceal 
from you the possibility of your death.” 

“See to it that I live,” he said flatly, “for if I die, my men will kill both you and 
my wife. They will not kill you quickly. See to it, also, that I am cured—lest Maude 
be subjected to a fate she fears more than the slowest of tortures.” I said nothing. 
“Then bring me this elixir straightway,” he said, “and let me drink it off and make 
an end of this!” 

“Tt is not to be drunk,” I told him. 

He laughed. “Ts it your plan to smear it on darts, like the savages?” 

“Your jest is most apposite,” I said. “I indeed plan to introduce it into your body 


by means of a sharp instrument—a new instrument not yet widely known, that was 
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sent me from Scotland. The original suggestion was put forth in the University of 
Oxford some two hundred years ago by Dr. Christopher Wren, but only recently, 
through development by my friend, Dr. Wood of Edinburgh, has it seemed practical. 
It is no more than a syringe—” I showed him the instrument—“attached to a needle; 
but the needle is hollow, so that, when it punctures the skin, it may carry healing 
drugs directly into the bloodstream.” 

“The medical arts will never cease earning my admiration,” said Sardonicus. 

I filled the syringe. My patient said, “Wait.” 

“Are you afraid?” I asked. 

“Since that memorable night in my father’s grave,” he replied, “I have not 
known fear. I had a surfeit of it then; it will last out my lifetime. No: I simply wish to 
give instructions to one of my men.” He arose from the table, and, going to the door, 
told one of his helots to bring Madam Sardonicus to the laboratory. 

“Why must she be here?” I asked. 

“The sight of her,” he said, “may serve you as a remembrancer of what awaits 
her in the event of my death, or of that other punishment she may expect should 
your treatment prove ineffectual.” 

Maude was brought into our presence. She looked upon my equipment—the 
bubbling retorts and tubes, the pointed syringe—with amazement and fright. I began 
to explain the principle of the treatment to her, but Sardonicus interrupted: “Madam 
is not one of your students, Sir Robert; it is not necessary she know these details. 
Delay no longer, begin at once!” 

He stretched out upon the table again, fixing his eyes upon me. I proffered 
Maude a comforting look, and walked over to my patient. He did not wince as I 
drove the needle of the syringe into the left, and then the right, side of his face. 
“Now, sit,’ I said—and the tremor in my voice surprised me—“we must wait a 
period of ten minutes.” I joined Maude, and talked to her in low tones, keeping my 
eyes always upon my patient. He stared at the ceiling; his face remained solidified in 
that unholy grin. Precisely ten minutes later, a short gasp escaped him; I rushed to 
his side, and Maude followed close behind me. 

We watched with consuming fascination as that clenched face slowly softened, 
relaxed, changed; the lips drawing closer and closer to each other, gradually covering 
those naked teeth and gums, the graven creases unfolding and becoming smooth. 
Before a minute had passed, we were looking down upon the face of a serenely 
handsome man. His eyes flashed with pleasure, and he made as if to speak. 

“No,” I said, “do not attempt speech yet. The muscles of your face are so 
slackened that it is beyond your power, at present, to move your lips. This condition 
will pass.” My voice rang with exultation, and for the moment our enmity was 
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forgotten. He nodded, then leapt from the table and dashed to a mirror which hung 
on a wall nearby. 

Though his face could not yet express his joy, his whole body seemed to unfurl 
in a great gesture of triumph and a muffled cry of happiness burst in his throat. 

He turned and seized my hand; then he looked full into Maude’s face. After 
a moment, she said, “I am happy for you, sir,’ and looked away. A rasping laugh 
sounded in his throat, and he walked to my work bench, tore a leaf from one of my 
notebooks, and scribbled upon it. This he handed to Maude, who read it and passed 
it to me. The writing said: 


Fear not, lady. You will not be obliged to endure my embraces. I know 
full well that the restored beauty of my face will weigh not a jot in the 
balance of your attraction and repugnance. By this document, I dissolve 
our pristine marriage. You who have been a wife only in name are no longer 


even that. I give you your freedom. 


I looked up from my reading. Sardonicus had been writing again. He ripped 
another leaf from the notebook and handed it directly to me. It read: 


This paper is your safe conduct out of the castle and into the village. 
Gold is yours for the asking, but I doubt if your English scruples will 
countenance the accepting of my money. I will expect you to have quit 
these premises before morning, taking her with you. 


“We will be gone within the hour,” I told him, and guided Maude towards the 
door. Before we left the room, I turned for the last time to Sardonicus. 

“For your unclean threats,” I said; “for the indirect but no less vicious murder 
of this lady’s parents; for the defiling of your own father’s grave; for the greed and 
inhumanity that moved you even before your blighted face provided you with an 
excuse for your conduct; for these and for what crimes unknown to detestation.” I 
struck him forcibly on the face. He did not respond. He was standing there in the 
laboratory when I left the room with Maude. 


Ix 
NOT GOD ABOVE NOR THE FIEND BELOW 


This strange account should probably end here. No more can be said of its 


central character, for neither Maude nor I saw him or heard of him after that night. 
And of us two, nothing need be imparted other than the happy knowledge that we 
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have been most contentedly married for the past twelve years and are the parents of 
a sturdy boy and two girls who are the lovely images of their mother. 

However, I have mentioned my friend Lord Henry Stanton, the inveterate 
traveler and faithful letter writer, and I must copy out now a portion of a missive I 
received from him only a week since, and which, in point of fact, has been the agent 
that has prompted me to unfold this whole history of Mr. Sardonicus: 


“...But, my dear Bobbie,” wrote Stanton, “in truth there is small 
pleasure to be found in this part of the world, and I shall be glad to 
see London again. The excitements and the drama have all departed (if, 
indeed, they ever existed) and one must content one’s self with the stories 
told at the hearthstones of inns, with the flames crackling and the mulled 
wine agreeably stinging one’s throat. The natives here are most fond of 
harrowing stories, tales of gore and grue, of ghosts and ghouls and ghastly 
events, and I must confess a partiality to such entertainments myself. They 
will show you a stain on a wall and tell you it is the blood of a murdered 
innocent who met her death there fifty years before: no amount of washing 
will ever remove the stain, they tell you in sepulchral tones, and indeed 
it deepens and darkens on a certain day of the year, the anniversary of 
her violent passing. One is expected to nod gravely, of course, and one 
does, if one wishes to encourage the telling of more stories. Back in the 
Eleventh Century, you will be apprised, a battalion of foreign invaders were 
vanquished by the skeletons of long-dead patriots who arose from their 
tombs to defend their homeland and then returned to the earth when the 
enemy had been driven from their borders. (And since they are able to show 
you the very graves of these lively bones, how can one disbelieve them, 
Bobbie?) Or they will point to a desolate skull of a castle (the country here 
abounds in such depressing piles) and tell you of the spectral tyrant who, 
a scant dozen years before, despaired and died alone there. Deserted by 
the minions who had always hated him, the frightening creature roamed 
the village, livid and emaciated, his mind shattered, mutely imploring the 
succour of even the lowliest beggars. I say uzel, and that is the best part 
of this tall tale: for, as they tell it around the fire, these inventive folk, this 
poor unfortunate could not speak, could not eat, and could not drink. You 
ask why? For the simple reason that, though he clawed most horribly at his 
own face, and though he enlisted the aid of strong men—he was absolutely 
unable to open his mouth. Cursed by Lucifer, they say, he thirsted and 
starved in the midst of plenty, surrounded by kegs of drink and tables full 
of the choicest viands, suffering the tortures of Tantalus, until he finally 
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died. Ah, Bobbie! The efforts of our novelists are pale stuff compared to 
this! English litterateurs have not the shameless wild imaginations of these 
people! I will never again read Mrs. Radcliffe with pleasure, I assure you, 
and the ghost of King Hamlet will from this day hence, strike no terror to 
my soul, and will fill my heart with but paltry pity. Still, I have journeyed in 
foreign climes quite enough for one trip, and I long for England and that 
good English dullness which is relieved only by you and your dear lady (to 
whom you must commend me most warmly). Until next month, I remain, 

Your wayward friend, 

HARRY STANTON 

Bohemia, March, 18— 


Now, it would not be a difficult feat for the mind to instantly assume that the 
unfortunate man in that last tale was Sardonicus—indeed, it is for that reason that 
I have not yet shown Stanton’s letter to Maude: for she, albeit she deeply loathed 
Sardonicus, is of such a compassionate and susceptible nature that she would grieve 
to hear of him suffering a death so horrible. But I am a man of science, and I do not 
form conclusions on such gossamer evidence. Harry did not mention the province 
of Bohemia that is supposed to have been the stage of that terrible drama; and his 
letter, though written in Bohemia, was not mailed by Harry until he reached Berlin, 
so the postmark tells me nothing. Castles like that of Sardonicus are not singular in 
Bohemia—Harry himself says the country “abounds in such depressing piles”—so I 
plan to suspend conclusive thoughts on the matter until I welcome Harry home and 
can elicit from him details of the precise locality. 

For if that “desolate skull of a castle” 7s Castle Sardonicus, and if the story of the 
starving man is to be believed, then I will be struck by an awesome and curious thing: 

Five days I occupied myself in extracting a liquor from the South American 
plants. During those days, dogs were carried dead from my laboratory. I had 
deliberately killed the poor creatures with the undiluted poison, in order to impress 
Sardonicus with its deadliness. I never intended to—and, in fact, never did—prepare 
a safe dilution of that lethal drug, for its properties were too unknown, its potentiality 
too dangerous. The liquid I injected into Sardonicus was pure, distilled water— 
nothing more. This had always been my plan. The ordering of material medica from 
far-flung lands was but an elaborate facade designed to work not upon the physical 
part of Sardonicus, but upon his mind; for after Keller, Morignac, Buonagente and 
my own massaging techniques had failed, I was convinced that it was only through 
his mind that his body could be cured. It was necessary to persuade him, however, 
that he was receiving a powerful medicament. His mind, I had hoped, would provide 
the rest—as, in truth, it did. 
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If the tale of the “spectral tyrant” prove true, then we must look upon the 
human mind with wonderment and terror. For, in that case, there was nothing— 
nothing corporeal—to prevent the wretched creature from opening his mouth and 
eating his fill. Alone in that castle, food aplenty at his fingertips, he had suffered a 
dire punishment which came upon him—to paraphrase Sardonicus’ very words—not 


from God above or the Fiend below, but from within his own breast, his own brain, his own soul. 
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One of the great tragedies of this book is that many of my favorite authors just missed out being 
included by virtue of continually being edged out by something I considered just slightly better. As I 
went through the golden years of Weird Tales, I became resigned to the fact that I must assemble 
this book without a contribution from the great Carl Jacobi...Inspiration struck...In 1962 August 
Derleth coaxed a masterpiece from Jacobi for his anthology Dark Mind, Dark Heart. 


iss Emily Rhodes had been in London a little more than a year when 
she decided to give up her apartment and rent a house. The apartment 
was really quite comfortable but, as Miss Rhodes put it, she was tired 
of having her paints and easel next to her teacups. Accordingly she turned to the 
advertisements in the Ties. 
In April she found what she was looking for. The advertisement read: 


TO LET: On Haney Lane. Near Knightsbridge Station, 2 storeys, 12 
rooms, including cnsvtry and aq. Completely furnished. Longeway and 
Longeway, agents. 


She read the advertisement a second time. The conservatory she could turn into 
a studio and sounded ideal, but what in the world was an aq? The two letters meant 
nothing to her. 

Miss Rhodes was thirty-two. A tall angular woman with black hair and metal 
grey eyes, she had never married for the simple reason that her painting had occupied 
too much of her time. 


Carl Jacobi 


The next day she called at the offices of the agents and was ushered in to see 
Talbot Longeway, senior partner of the firm, a thin, cadaverous-looking individual 
with a completely bald pate. 

“Ah, yes,” said Mr. Longeway, “the house on Haney Lane. A very nice bit of 
property. And furnished, y’know! Would you care to see it?” 

“First,” replied Miss Rhodes, “would you mind telling me what is an ‘aq’?” 

The agent coughed. “I’m afraid that was more or less of a joke on the part of 
my son who is the junior member of this firm.” 

“But what does it mean?” 

Talbot Longeway stirred uncomfortably. “The fact is ‘aq’ refers to an aquarium 
which the former owner had constructed in the library and which has never been 
removed. It needn’t concern you at all,” he added hastily. “As a matter of fact it’s a 
rather attractive piece even though, I will admit, excessively large.” 

It didn’t concern Miss Rhodes. She told the agent she would like to see the 
property, whereupon Mr. Longeway called a cab and the two of them drove to the 
Haney Lane address. Miss Rhodes went through the house with a critical eye. She 
made certain minor objections—a suspected leak in the roof over the bedroom 
ceiling, a weakened spoke in the balustrade, a sticky sash weight in one of the dormer 
windows—all of which the agent agreed to repair. After a little haggling over price, 
she signed a lease. 


The following day Miss Rhodes oversaw the transportation of her paints, 
canvasses and personal possessions to her new home. Then she dispatched a letter 
to Edith Halbin, her old friend in Bristol. She had acquired a house, she wrote, and 
needed someone to occupy it with her. Now there was nothing in the way of Edith’s 
long-contemplated move to London. 

On the twelfth of April Edith Halbin, a gaunt, prematurely grey woman, arrived, 
together with two portmanteaux, three trunks, a Siamese cat named Kuching, and 
four kittens. : 

Miss Rhodes greeted her warmly and proceeded to show her the house. “Of 
course, it’s much more space than we need,” she said gaily, “but I like breathing room 
and... Whatever is the matter?” 

Just over the threshold of the library, Edith had stopped and stood staring into 
the center of the room. “What’s that?” she asked. 

Miss Rhodes frowned slightly and led the way forward like an unwilling museum 


guard asked to describe an unpleasant picture. The aquarium was mounted on a low 
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platform and measured nearly ten feet in length, three in width. At first glance, it 
resembled a sarcophagus of antiquity with ornamental stonework at each corner and 
eight legs that looked like enormous claws. The glass tank occupying the midsection 
of this structure was filled to the three-quarters mark with roily water into which 
Edith Halbin peered now with troubled eyes. 

“Do you mean to say fish live in that?” she asked. 

Miss Rhodes shook her head. “No, there are no fish. Whoever had this aquarium 
installed was a conchologist. He wanted to duplicate as closely as possible the natural 
conditions the specimens are found in.” 

“What’s a conchologist?” 

“A collector of shells. It’s quite a study, you know. I would have put in fresh 
water but the valve seems to be stuck.” 

Edith Halbin took a step closer. An overpowering smell of putrefaction and 
stagnant water rose up out of the aquarium and crawled into her nostrils. With one 
hand she reached for the heavy cover. 

“That’s stuck too,” said Miss Rhodes. “I shall have to have a man out to fix the 
thing.” : 

In most respects, the house proved to be all that Miss Rhodes had hoped for. 
The conservatory jutted off from the rear and offered both good lighting and 
seclusion for her work. The bedrooms were large and airy. 

Only the library was a disappointment. The furniture there was heavy and 
cumbersome and the entire room had an atmosphere of gloom and depression. 
The door, too, a heavy oak affair, persisted in squeaking no matter how much oil 
was applied to the hinges; it was equipped with a latch that had a trick of locking 
of its own accord. 

A week after they had taken up their joint residence, the two women had their 
first visitor. Answering the door, they found themselves confronted by a middle-aged 
man with a bristly moustache, grayish temples, and pale eyes behind huge bone- 
rimmed spectacles. 

“I believe this is yours,” he said without preamble, handing across a very wet 
and bedraggled cat. 

“Kuching! Wherever have you been?” cried Edith Halbin. 

“She was on my roof and couldn’t get down,” explained the man. “I’m your 
neighbor—Lucius Bates.” 

While Edith took charge of the Siamese, Miss Rhodes thanked their visitor and 
asked him in to tea. She led the way to the library which seemed the most masculine 
room of the house. 

“I see you've still got the aquarium,” Lucius Bates said some time later. “If I 


were you, I’d have that thing taken out of here.” 
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Miss Rhodes began to pour the tea. 

“Tt takes up too much room and it’s an ugly piece at best,” he continued. “And 
personally I don’t care too much for its contents.” 

“You mean the shells?” 

Bates nodded. “They were collected, you know, by Horatio Lear, the former 
owner of this house. He died a year ago.” 

Edith Halbin, who had finished drying the Siamese with a cloth, looked up. 

“Ts that the Lear who was famous for his deep sea work?” 

“Yes, in a diving bell. He explored the Senarbin Deep off the coast of Haiti. He 
was a conchologist, too, and brought up some rare shells from the ocean floor.” 

“I seem to remember,” said Edith Halbin, “some unpleasantness connected 
with his name...” 

Lucius Bates nodded. “That would be about his brother, Edmund. For years, 
there was bad feeling between the two men. It reached a climax when Edmund 
publicly accused Horatio of falsifying reports as to the depths he had reached in the 
diving bell. But they must have patched up their differences, for they continued to 
live here together—until one day Edmund left.” 

“Where did he go?” 

“I don’t really know. Horatio wasn’t sure either, though he said something about 
his brother having interests in Haiti.” 

“Ts this all of Horatio’s shell collection?” asked Edith Halbin, nodding toward 
the tank. 

Bates shook his head. “No, but for some reason, he destroyed most of it 
before his death. He suffered a heart attack, you know, while fitting that cover on 


the aquarium.” 


Next day, by means of hard, if unskillful work, Miss Rhodes managed to get 
the frozen valves into operation. She drained the tank and when it was emptied saw 
that the bottom was made up of a thick layer of grayish sand upon which the shells 
rested or were partially buried. 

While the tank was refilling, she turned her attention to the library desk and 
came upon a drawer she had not opened before. Here were several file folders with 
the name, Horatio Lear, stamped upon them. One contained a chart labeled Caribbean 
Area, Subdivision: Senarbin Deep. There were other charts, many of them illustrated 


with pen and ink drawings of marine shell life. 
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As Miss Rhodes looked through these papers, a desire to know more about the 
subject seized her. Across the room in a tiny alcove off the library proper, Kuching, 
the Siamese, lay on a pillow, surrounded by her kittens, and watched through slitted 
eyes. Presumably, the alcove had been built for bookbinding, cataloguing, and other 
related tasks, but when Edith had seen it, she decided it was the place for her pet. 

By carefully comparing some of the smaller shells from the tank with the 
illustrations on the charts, Miss Rhodes was able to catalogue a dozen or more 
specimens including a rare bluish Stimpson’s Colus, a deep water So/ariella obscura, an 
albino Queen Conch and a Caribbean Vase. 

Then she began to read from a typewritten paper which she found in another 
file folder. The manuscript seemed to be a hodge-podge of deep water scientific 
observations and autobiographical remarks. As she continued to read, a feeling of 
detachment and unease slowly stole over her. Her first impression was that Lear had 
been a very erudite man, completely absorbed in his work. But when she came upon 
several vitriolic notations concerning his brother, Edmund, her admiration changed 
to a feeling of repugnance. 

Miss Rhodes went to bed that night, her head filled with unpleasant thoughts. 
What sort of man was this, who was so obsessed with anger for his own kin that 
he would violate the ethics of his profession by baring his soul in a paper ostensibly 
devoted to science? Moreover, his hatred seemed to have no greater motive than 
Edmund’s refusal to accept Horatio’s theory concerning some forms of deep marine 
life. What that theory was, was not explained. 

Miss Rhodes tossed restlessly, finally dozed off. About two in the morning 
something awakened her. 

The noises of the spring night drifted in her open window. Then she became 
aware of a distant mewing, coming from the lower floor. She got up, put on a robe 
and slippers, and descended the staircase. At the library door, she clicked on the light 
switch and entered the room. 

Directly before her stood Kuching, her back arched, her tail stiffened, her head 
lifted upward. Even as she watched, the cat began to move forward like a creature 
in slow motion. 

“Kuching!” called Miss Rhodes softly. 

The Siamese swung and hissed, then turned uncertainly and headed for the 
pillow in the alcove. Miss Rhodes followed and bent down. Only three kittens were 
there. The fourth was missing. 

She was in the midst of a search of the room when Edith Halbin entered. 

“T thought I heard something,” she said. “What’s wrong?” 

“One of the kittens is missing,” replied Miss Rhodes. “It must be around here 


somewhere.” 
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But a complete investigation of the room failed to reveal the animal. Then Edith 
Halbin pointed to one of the small, open windows above the wall book shelves. Her 
voice betrayed her shock and dismay. 

“Something must have come in there and carried it off. Poor Kuching!” 

Miss Rhodes followed her gaze and her lips tightened. For some reason, she 
did not tell her friend that height made entrance or exit by the window impossible; 
nor did she show her what she saw now by the table midway across the room—the 
horrible tuft of blood-clotted fur, almost invisible in the shadows against the dark 
of the floor. 


Next day, the two women embarked on a project which they hoped would 
lighten the mood into which they had both lapsed—the painting of Edith Halbin’s 
portrait. Miss Rhodes, genuinely concerned about her friend, reasoned that sitting 
for a picture would at least take her away from Horatio Lear’s book collection, for 
which the Bristol girl had displayed a strange and unhealthy interest. 

To Miss Rhodes, everything about the collection was unhealthy—from the 
ancient mouldering covers to the quasi-factual, half mystical context, steeped in 
folklore and superstition. There was, for example, a copy of Gantley’s Hydrophinnae, 
containing some of the most hideous and horrible illustrations she had ever seen. 
There was a first edition of Dwellers in the Depths by Gaston Le Fe who, the foreword 
stated quite blandly, had died insane. And there was a pirated manuscript of the 
German Unter Zee Kulten, all copies of which had supposedly been destroyed in the 
seventeenth century. 

It was the cumulative effect these books had upon Edith Halbin that worried 
Miss Rhodes. She herself had spent an hour with the volumes, and had come away 
all but overwhelmed with loathing and shattered nerves. 

But perhaps the portrait would change all that... 

Against her better judgement, Miss Rhodes consented to Edith’s request that 
she do the portrait against the background of the aquarium. Try though she would, 
however, to keep the likeness of the container of shells subdued, it persisted, by 
some trick of pigment or brush stroke, in standing forth in parallel importance to 
the figure in the painting. 

Moreover, the effect of water in the tank was not at all realistic. A heavy shadow 
was concentrated here which no amount of reworking seemed able to lighten. 

After two weeks, the portrait was done. Seeking relief from the finished task, 
Miss Rhodes strolled into the little yard behind the house, unmindful of the mizzling 
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rain that dripped from a leaden sky. Presently, she became aware of a man on a 
stepladder on the adjoining property. It was Lucius Bates. She crossed over and bade 
him good morning. 

“But a wet gloomy one,” he said, resting his saw in the branch of the plane tree 
he had been trimming. “It seems one bad day follows another.” 

They exchanged idle talk. “You still haven’t got rid of that stone monstrosity, I 
see,” he said. 

“Monstros—? Oh, you mean the aquarium! But why...?” 

Bates adjusted his oversized spectacles. “You have a rather nice library. That 
oversized tank is out of taste. ’ve often wondered why Horatio put it there in the 
first place.” 

“Presumably because it was close to his place of work.” 

“Fiddlesticks! I should think a dry table would have been as good a place to keep 
his shell specimens on. But then, Horatio was a little touched.” 

Miss Rhodes was going to mention Lear’s queer papers and books when she 
thought better of it. Instead she said, “In what way—touched, I mean?” 

Bates smiled slightly. “Well, for one thing, his pet theory about a form of 
undersea life. He had some wild idea that somewhere in the unplumbed ocean 
depths there exists a highly developed kind of mollusk capable of emulating certain 
characteristics of those life forms it devours. 

“That was his original theory. In later years he apparently cloaked it with a 
pattern of demonology and what amounted to a modern adaptation of prehistoric 
superstition and folklore. He believed that these super undersea species are the 
incarnation of those elder Gods who ruled the antediluvian deep and whose 
existence has been brought down to us in the dark myths and legends of a primitive 
past; that commanded by the great Cthulhu, they have lain dormant these eons in the 
sunken city of Flann, awaiting the time they would rise again to feed and rule. He 
believed further that this metempsychosis of the Elder Gods carried with it a latent 
incredible power and that if he could aid them to their destiny some of that power 
would be transmitted to him. Oh, Horatio really went all out in this mystic fol-de-rol. 
I even overheard him promise his brother, Edmund, all kinds of maledictions if he 
continued to ridicule his beliefs.” 

“Curious,” said Miss Rhodes. “How old a man was Horatio?” 

“Old enough to know better. Somewhere near fifty, I should say.” 


—Sypyig——— 
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To Miss Rhodes’ disappointment, the painting of the portrait had little effect on 
Edith Halbin. The Bristol girl continued to haunt the library, lost in the conchologist’s 
deep-sea world of print. The more fantastic, the more macabre, the books and 
manuscripts were, the more absorbed she became in them. When she went about her 
everyday household tasks she did so mechanically, her mind obviously far removed 
from work. Yet Miss Rhodes refused to become unduly alarmed. Edith had always 
been an impressionable person. The artist reasoned that her friend would return to 
normalcy as soon as her fancy passed. 

It was about this time that the sound began. It began as a subdued murmur, with 
only her vague awareness at first, so low that she took it to be another manifestation 
of the high blood pressure which had mildly troubled her for some time. Day by 
day it continued sporadically, now growing, now lessening in intensity; at times it 
would be gone and she thought with relief she was rid of it. Then it would return 
louder and more persistent than before. When she asked Edith if she heard anything 
unusual, the Bristol girl only looked blank. 

The physician in Harley Street she finally consulted gave her a routine 
examination. “I can find nothing wrong with you,” he said. “The auditory canals 
seem normal in all respects. A murmuring sound, you say?” 

Miss Rhodes nodded. “Yes. A low throbbing as if...well, as if a large hollow 
shell were placed against the ear and held there...” 

He looked a little puzzled, went into a vague discourse on psychosomatic 


symptoms and ended by prescribing a mild sedative. 


— yi 


April slipped into May, the sound continued, and Miss Rhodes’ companion grew 
more restive. She became careless in her dress and forgetful in her speech. What was 
worse, she took to sleep-walking. On three successive nights Miss Rhodes, always a 
light sleeper, was awakened by the sound of steps on the uncarpeted floor of the 
outer corridor. The last night, tiptoeing to her door, she had seen Edith walk slowly, 
stiffly past and with robot-like movements descend the staircase to the ground floor. 
At the entrance of the library in the dim glow of the night light she paused a moment 
before entering. 

Miss Rhodes stood by her door hesitantly. She had read somewhere that 
to awaken a somnambulist in the midst of his meandering might induce shock. 
Nevertheless, she couldn’t let her friend move about in this condition at random. She 


hurried down the stairs. 
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The library was in total darkness, but when she switched on the light, the sight 
she saw held her rigid for an instant. Edith had drawn up a chair in the middle of the 
room and sat there stiffly erect staring at the aquarium. Her hands hung at her sides; 
her head was slightly tilted downward like a bird watching, 

There was something quietly horrible about the taut posture, her sightless 
concentration. Miss Rhodes touched her on the shoulder. She said gently, “You must 
have dozed off. I told you not to read so much. Come to bed.” 


y 


It was a curious fact that the sleep-walking incident marked the end of that chain 
of events which had so disturbed Miss Rhodes. As if by magic, Edith roused herself 
from the mood which had gripped her since coming to this house. And, as if by 
magic, too, the murmuring sound dwindled and finally passed away. The very weather 
underwent a change, overcast days giving way to those of brightest sunshine. 

Yet deep within Miss Rhodes was the conviction that it was the pause before 
the storm. 

On the night of the nineteenth of May, she was working in the conservatory- 
studio, doing a new painting. For an hour Edith had silently watched her friend wield 
her brushes. Then she rose to her feet. 

“I have some letters to write,” she said. 

Miss Rhodes nodded, absorbed in her work. Across on the far wall, the pendulum 
clock pushed its ticks through the quiet. The air was sultry. Outside a light rain was 
beginning to fall, and the smell of wet earth drifted through the open window. 

The painting, a still life, was going well, far better than the portrait of Edith, 
and Miss Rhodes worked with enthusiasm. Perhaps a half hour passed before she 
became conscious of the silence of the house. Silence pervaded the conservatory 
like a living entity through which the faint hushing of her brush strokes sounded 
unnaturally loud. Frowning a little, she went to the connecting door and stood there, 
listening. There was no sound in the house—no creaking of a chair, no rustling of a 
paper, nothing, A little chill of unease began to move up her spine. 

“Edith!” she called hesitantly. “Are you all right?” 

Her voice went bounding down the corridor to stir up a fusillade of echoes, but 
brought no reply. 

Miss Rhodes put down her brush and palette and headed for the library. She 
reached the entrance and halted uncertainly. The door was locked. She knocked on 
the panel. 

“Edith!” she called. “Let me in.” 
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That same ringing silence answered her. Again she pounded on the door. 

“Edith! Why don’t you answer?” 

Her unease gave way to alarm. She turned and ran down the corridor to the 
kitchen where a master key hung from a hook on the wall. A moment later, she had 
unlocked the library door and entered the room. 

At first glance, she thought the room was empty. Her eyes lowered to the floor 
and she advanced several steps. For a long moment she stood there, looking down. 
A dribble of saliva ran from a corner of her mouth. Then she turned very quietly 
and left the room. 

The rain, coming down harder, wrapped itself about her as she went out the 
door and down the outside steps to the street. She walked down Haney Lane to 
Brompton Road, heading south east toward Embankment. She moved into Basil 
Street and followed Basil into Walton, threading her way blindly through the night 
traffic, unaware of her surroundings, not knowing where she was or where she was 
going. She entered Pont Street and as she went on, she saw again in her mind’s 
eye what she had seen in the library—the sight which would live forever in her 
memory—the body of Edith Halbin lying limp on the floor...a body that was all 
but unrecognizable because the head and face had been partially devoured! And the 
aquarium that no longer showed a milky grey solution, was now a sickening pink. 
And most hideous of all—the marks on the floor, the still wet red convolutions 
extending from the aquarium to the body of Edith Halbin and from there back to 
the tank again—marks that might have been made by some crawling thing, satiated 
and slobbered with blood. 

Miss Rhodes came into Cadogan Square. Here she suddenly stopped, threw 
back her head and screamed... 
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A very interesting year, with likely the very best story being the poignant “The House that 
Time Forgot” by Robert F. Young from Fantastic Stories. Stil, theres no way that we could 
consider Young's story to be “horror.” For our genre, veteran Robert Arthur returned to the pages 
of Fantastic with his remarkable tour de force which follows. Robert Arthur is one of the most 
underappreciated authors in the genre but the next year should see three excellent collections of his 
horror, thriller, and mystery fiction published. For now, enjoy a master at the top of his game in 
the following tale. 


London, 1910 


The girl’s eyes were open. Her face, which had been so softly young, flushed 
with champagne and excitement, was a thing of horror now. Twisted with shock, 
contorted with the final spasm of life ejected from the body it had tenanted, her 
face was a mask of terror, frozen so until the rigor of sudden death should release 
its hold. Only then would her muscles relax and death be allowed to wipe away the 
transformation he had wrought. 

Charles, Duke of Burchester, wiped his fingers delicately on a silk handkerchief. 
For a moment, looking down at the girl, Molly Blanchard, his eyes lighted with 
interest. Was it truly possible that in death the eyes photographed, as he had been 
told, the last object that sight registered? 

He bent over the girl huddled on the crimson carpet of the small private dining 
room of Chubb’s Restaurant, and stared into the blue eyes that seemed to start from 
the contorted face. Then he sighed and straightened. It was, after all, a fairy tale. If 
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the story had been true, her dead eyes should have mirrored two tiny, grinning skulls, 
one in each—for a skull had been the last thing she had seen in life. Hés skull. 

But the blue eyes were cold and blank. He had seen in them reflection from one 
of the tapers that burned upon the table, still set with snowy linen and silver dishes 
from which they had dined. 

He amended the thought. From which Molly had dined. Dined as she, poor 
lovely creature from some obscure group of actors, had never dined before. He had 
dined afterwards. She had dined upon food, but he had dined upon life. 

He felt replete now. It was a pity he had not been able to restrain his impulse to 
kill. London was a city of infinite interest in this, the twentieth century. He should 
have planned on a prolonged stay, to explore it fully, but temptation had been too 


great, after so long an abstinence. 


He moved swiftly now. The cheap necklace of glass beads, which the girl’s 
mind had seen as rare diamonds, he allowed to remain about the throat where they 
glistened against the blue marks of strangling fingers. But he took his cloak from a 
hook and threw it over his shoulders. He retrieved his hat and let himself out the 
door without a backward glance for the empty husk that lay upon the rug. 

A waiter in red livery was coming down the hall, past the series of closed doors 
that led to the famous—and infamous—private dining rooms of Chubb’s. Charles 
stopped him. 

“I leave,” he said. “My friend—” he nodded toward the closed door—“wishes 
to be undisturbed so that she may compose herself. Please see to it.” 

A coin slipped from one hand to the other, and the servitor nodded. 

“Very good, Sir,” he said. No titles and no names were used at Chubb’s. They 
were, however, well known to both the proprietor and all the help. A pity. 

Charles walked down the long corridor, down the steps which led to the street 
without imposing upon one the necessity of exposing himself to the view of the 
crowd in the dining rooms below. As he let himself out, the eight-foot tall doorman, 
cloaked in crimson with a black shako upon his head—a sight more goggled at in 
these days by tourists from puritanical America than even Windsor Castle—traised a 
hand. A hansom cab arrived in place precisely on the moment that his steps carried 
him to the curb. 

Without looking back, Charles tossed a coin over his shoulder. The giant 
doorman casually retrieved it from the air as a dozen beggars and street loungers 
leaped futilely for it. 
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“Burchester House,” Charles said to the coachman. 

He settled back to stare with hungry eyes upon this, the new London of which 
he had seen so little—and could have seen so much if he had not let himself be 
carried away by the soft sweet temptation of Molly Blanchard’s life so that... 

But it was futile to dwell upon it. There would be other occasions. As they 
rolled through the dark streets he let himself relive the moment when he had placed 
the necklace about Molly’s throat, telling her to look deep into his eyes. The heady 
delight of the instant when her trusting eyes had seen behind the mask of flesh 
which he now wore. The almost intolerable joy of her struggles. 


He realized that the hansom had stopped. For how long had he been living again 
those delights, unaware? There was not, after all, infinity ahead of him yet. Pursuit 
would be hot after him soon, and he was as vulnerable now as a new-hatched chick. 

He stepped from the cab and flung the driver money. Charles, still with the 
down of youth upon his pink and white cheeks, strolled with the gait of a man much 
older and more experienced into the great-three-storied stone mansion which was 
the London residence of the Burchesters. 

Inside, someone came scurrying out of the shadows of the almost dark parlor. 

“Charles, my son,” his mother began, in a voice that trembled. 

“Later, mother,” he said sharply, and brushed past her. “I am going to my studio. 
I will be occupied for some time.” He started up the stairs toward the tower room 
where he kept his paints and canvases. Behind him he heard his mother whimpering. 
He paid no heed. As he reached the second floor he increased his pace. It would not 
do to be late in getting back to his sanctuary. 

An hour later, with his mother weeping outside his door and the men from 
Scotland Yard hammering on it, Charles, Duke of Burchester, flung himself from the 


casement window and jellied himself on the cobblestones below. 
Paris, 1963 


The Musée des Antiquités Historique was a small brick building, twisted out 
of shape by the pressure of time and its neighbors. It stood at the end of one 
of Paris’ many obscure streets, so narrow and twisting that no driver of even the 
smallest car, entering one, could be sure of finding room enough to turn around 


to get out again. 
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Beyond the Musée flowed the Seine, and if the waters of the Seine gave off 
any glint of light this overcast day, the glint was wholly lost in passing through the 
grime that darkly frosted the windows of the office of the curator, Professor Henri 
Thibaut. 

Thibaut himself was ancient enough to seem one of the museum’s exhibits, 
rather than its curator. But his eyes still snapped, and he spoke with a swift crispness 
that strained Harry Langham’s otherwise excellent understanding of French. 

“Cagliostro?” Thibaut said, and the word seemed to uncoil from his lips like 
a tiny serpent of sound. “Count Alexander Cagliostro, self-styled. Born in 1743, 
died in 1795. A man of great controversy. By some denounced as a fraud. By others 
acclaimed as a miracle worker—a veritable magician. Ah yes, my young colleague 
from America, I have studied his life. Your information is entirely correct.” 

“Good,” Harry Langham said. He smiled. At thirty-five he still seemed younger 
than his age, although a carefully acquired professorial manner helped counter- 
balance his youthful aspect. 

“Frankly, sir,’ he added, “I had just about given up hope of getting any decent 
information about Cagliostro to make my summer in Europe worthwhile. I’m an 
associate professor of history at Boston College—my period is the 18" Century— 
and I am working for my doctorate, you see. I have chosen Count Cagliostro as 
the subject for my thesis. This is my last day in France. Only last night I heard of 
you—heard that you yourself had once written a thesis on the life of Cagliostro. Pm 
here, hoping you will assist me.” 

“Ah.” Thibaut took a cigarette from an ivory box and lit it. “And from what 
viewpoint do you approach your subject? Do you propose to expose him as one of 
history’s great frauds? Or will you credit him with powers bordering on the magical?” 

“That’s my problem,” Harry Langham ‘said frankly. “To play it safe I ought 
to call him a mountebank, a faker, a great charlatan. But I can’t. I started thinking 
that, and now—now I believe that he may really have had mystic powers. His life is 
wrapped in such mystery—” 

“And you wish to clarify the mystery?” Thibaut said, his tone sardonic. “You will 
write your thesis about Cagliostro. You will win an advanced degree. You will get a 
promotion. You will make more salary. You will marry some attractive woman. All 
from the dusty remains of Cagliostro. N’est-ce pas?” 

“Well—yes.” Harry Langham laughed, a bit uneasily. “Cagliostro—thesis— 
promotion—money—marriage. Almost like an equation, isn’t it?” 

“Tt is indeed.” With a sudden motion, Thibaut ground out his cigarette. “Except 
that the answer is wrong.” 


“How do you mean?” 
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“Cagliostro can bring you only grief. Go back to America and erase the name of 
Cagliostro from your memory!” 

“But Professor!” Harry reflected that the French became excited easily, and the 
thought made his tone amused. “You yourself wrote a thesis about the man.” 

“And destroyed it.” Thibaut sank back into his chair. “Some things our world 
will not accept. The truth about Count Cagliostro is one of them.” 

“But he’s been dead for nearly two hundred years!” 

“M’sieu Langham,” Thibaut said, reaching again for the cigarettes in the ivory 
box, “Evil never dies. No, no. Do not answer. There is little I can do to help you. I 
destroyed my thesis and all my notes. However, if you should go to London—” 

“I go there tomorrow,” Harry told him. “I sail from South-Hampton in a week. 
I hope to find some material on Cagliostro in the British Museum.” 

“You will find little of value,’ the Frenchman said. “To the British, Cagliostro 
was a charlatan. But attend. Seek in the old furniture shops for a plain desk with 
a hinged lid, the letter ‘C’ carved into it in ornate scrolls. Once it belonged to 
Cagliostro. Later it was acquired by one of the Dukes of Burchester. I have reason to 


believe that certain of Cagliostro’s papers were hidden in a secret drawer in this desk . 


and may possibly still be there.” 

“A plain desk with a hinged lid, the letter ‘C’ carved into it.” Harry Langham’s 
expression was eager. “That would be a find indeed. I certainly thank you, Professor 
Thibaut.” 

The older man eyed him sadly. 

“T still repeat my advice—tear up your thesis, forget the name. But you are 
young, you will not do it. Very well, I shall make one more suggestion. Go—now, 
today—to the Church of St. Martin.” 

“St. Martin?” 

“I will give you the address. Find the caretaker, give him ten new francs. Tell him 
you wish to see the tomb of Yvette Dulaine.” 

“Yvette Dulaine?” 

“She was buried there in 1780.” 

“But I don’t understand—I mean, what point is there in seeing the tomb of a 
girl who died in 1780?” 

“I said she was buried then.” Thibaut’s gaze was inscrutable. “Insist that the 
caretaker open the tomb for you. Then do whatever you must do, Au revoir, my 


young friend.” 


O 
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In the age-wracked Museum of Historic Antiquities, it had been easy to smile 
at the melodramatic earnestness of the French. Here, with the streets of Paris 
Lord alone knew how many feet above his head, moving down a narrow stone 
passageway slippery with seepage of water, holding aloft his own candle and 
following the flickering flame borne by the rheumatic old man in front of him, 
Harry found it less easy to smile. 

They had gone down endless steps, along corridors that turned a dozen times. 
How old was this church anyway, and how far into the bowels of the earth did its 
subterranean crypts go? The whole thing was too much like an old movie for Harry 
Langham’s taste. Except that the smell of damp corruption in the air, the shuffle of 
the old man’s shoes on the rock flooring, and the scamper of rats in the darkness 
carried their own conviction. 

They passed another room opening off the corridor, a room into which the 
bobbing candle flames sent just enough light to show old, elaborately carved stone 
tombs in close-joined ranks. 

“Ts this it?” Harry asked impatiently, as his guide paused. “We must be there by 
now. We have had time enough to travel halfway across Paris.” 

“Patience, my son.” The caretaker’s tone was unhurried. “Those who lie here 
can not come to us. We must go to them.” 

“Then let’s hurry it up. This is my last day in Paris. I have a thousand things 
to tend to.” 

They went on, around another turning, down some stairs and came into a low- 
ceilinged room dug from solid rock. The tombs here were simpler. Many had only a 
name and a date. In the light from the two candles, they lay like sleeping monsters of 
stone, jealously hiding within them the bones of the humans they had swallowed. 

“Are we there at last?” Harry Langham’s tone was ironic. “Thank heaven for 
that! Now which of these dandy little one-room apartments belongs to Miss Yvette 
Dulaine? I’ve come this far. I’ll see it, but then I’m heading back for fresh air.” 

“None of these,” the caretaker said quietly. “She lies over here, la pauvre 
petite. Come.” 

He skirted the outer row of tombs and paused, lifting his candle high. In a 
crude niche in the stone, a tomb apart from the others had been placed. It could 
have been no plainer—stone sides, a stone slab on top, the date 1780 cut into the 
top, no other inscription. 

“She is here. It is only the second time in this century that she has been 
disturbed.” 


—vijip— 
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Harry stared skeptically at the simple tomb. His shoes were damp and he felt 
chilled as well as somehow disappointed. 

“Well?” he asked. “What am I supposed to do? Say ooh and aah? Why isn’t her 
name on it—just the date? How do I know this is even Yvette Dulaine’s tomb?” 

The caretaker straightened painfully. He held his candle up and stared into 
Harry’s face. 

“You are American,” he said. “When this tomb was closed, your nation had but 
begun its destiny. You have much to learn.” 


“Look,” Harty said, controlling his impatience with an effort. “I agree we have a 


lot to learn. But I can’t see I’m learning much here, looking at some chunks of stone 
that hide a lady who died one hundred and eighty-odd years ago.” 

“Ah.” The other spoke gently. “If she had but died.” 

“If she had but—” Harry stared at him. “What are you talking about? They 
don’t bury you unless you’re dead. Believe me, I know.” 

“M’sieu’s knowledge is no doubt formidable.” The other’s tone was gentle, the 
sarcasm in his words. “Let us now disturb the peace of Mlle Dulaine for but one 
moment more. We shall open her tomb.” 

“Now really, that’s hardly necessary—” Harry began, but stopped when the 
caretaker handed him his candle and grasped the bottom end of the slab top. He 
tugged; inch by inch the heavy stone moved, screeching its protest. Harry had no 
special desire to see some mouldering bones. He had avoided such a tourist attraction 
as the catacombs of Paris, just because he didn’t care for morbid reminders of man’s 
mortality. He liked his life—and death—in the pages of books. Both life and death 
were neat and tidy there and could be studied without emotion. He did not look into 
the open tomb until the caretaker straightened and motioned with his hand. 

“Perceive,” he said. “Look well upon the contents of this tomb, which the 
good fathers left nameless so that the poor one inside would not disturb the 
thoughts of the living.” 

Still holding the candles, Harry bent over. As he did so, the flames flickered 
wildly, as if buffeted by drafts from all sides, though no breath of air stirred there. 
And the shadows they created made the girl in the tomb seem to smile, as if she 
would open her eyes and speak. 

Her face was Madonna-like in its perfection of ivory beauty. Heavy black 
tresses, unbound, flowed down upon her breast. Her hands, small and exquisite, 
were crossed upon her bosom. She wore something white and simple which exposed 
her wrists and arms. As he bent over her Harry’s hand shook and one of the candles 
dropped a blob of molten wax upon her wrist. He so completely expected her to 
move, to cry out at the pain, that when she did not he felt a sudden wild rage. At her, 
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for seeming so alive, so beautiful and so desirable. At Thibaut for sending him here 
on a fool’s errand. At the shriveled gnome of a caretaker for wasting his time on so 
childish a deception. 

“Damn you!” he cried. “She’s a wax figure! What kind of tomfoolery is this?” 


— Anam 


With surprising strength, the caretaker thrust the stone lid back into place. 
Harry had one last glimpse of the young and lovely face with the lips that seemed 
about to speak, and then it was gone. And he could not explain why he felt doubly 
cheated, doubly angered. 

“So!” he shouted. “You didn’t want me to get another look! You knew I was 
going to touch her and see that she really was wax. Admit it and tell me why you 
bothered with this nonsense. Or is this a standard tourist attraction that you’ve 
rigged up to bring in a little income from gullible Americans?” 

The Frenchman faced him with dignity, reaching for and taking back his candle. 

“M’sieu,” he said. “As I remarked, you are young, you have much to learn. Once, 
Mlle Dulaine attracted the attention of a certain Count Cagliostro. She refused him. 
He persisted. She rejected him utterly. One night she vanished from her home. The 
next day, servants of Count Cagliostro found her lying in his rooms, at the base of a 
great mirror as if she had been admiring herself. The Count was held blameless; he 
was far from Paris at the time. 

“Mlle Dulaine seemed asleep, but did not waken. There was no mark on her. 
Yet she did not breathe and her heart did not beat. A week passed. A month. She 
remained unchanged. She did not begin that return to dust which is the fate of us all. 
So her sorrowing parents consigned her to the good fathers of the church, and they 
placed her here. She has remained as you see her, since the year 1780.” 

“That’s idiotic,” Harry said, shakily. “Such things aren’t possible. She’s a wax 
figure. She’s certainly not dead.” 

“No, M’sieu. She is not dead. Yet she is not alive. She exists in some dark 
dimension it is not well to think of. The Count Cagliostro took his revenge upon her. 
She will sleep thus, until the very stones of Paris become dust around her. Now let 
us go. As you reminded me, you have many things to do.” 

“Wait a minute. I want to see that girl—that figure—again.” 

Harry’s breathing was harsh in the silence; he felt his pulse pounding—with 
fury? With bafflement?—he couldn’t tell what emotion he felt. But the caretaker was 
already moving toward the stairs. 
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In a moment he would be gone. Harry wanted to tear the stone slab off that 
tomb and satisfy himself. But to linger even a moment would mean to be lost in 
those stygian depths without a guide. 

Furious, he followed the flickering candle that was already becoming small in 
the darkness. 


It was easy, in the daylight above, to regain his composure and laugh at himself 
for being tricked. It was easy, next day in London, when he met Bart Phillips, his 
closest friend at the university, who had spent the summer in London working 
toward his doctorate in chemistry, to entertain him with an elaborate account of the 
mummery he had gone through. It was easy to erase the lingering doubt that the girl 
had indeed been a wax figure. 

Easy—until he found the mirror. 

He found it in a dingy secondhand shop in Soho, called Bob’s Odds and Ends. 
The desk he was seeking he had traced to an auction house which had suffered a 
fire. Presumably the desk had burned with many other rare pieces. But Bob’s Odds 
and Ends had been mentioned in connection with the sale of the furnishings of 
Burchester House, residence of ducal line now extinct. 

Bob himself, five feet tall and four feet around the waist, did not bother to 
remove the toothpick from between his unusually bad teeth when Harry, with Bart 
in protesting tow, asked about the desk. 

“No, guvnor,’ the untidy fat man said. “No such article ’ere. Probably 
Mutrchison’s got it, them wot’ad the fire.” 

“Come on, Harry,” Bart said. “One last day in London and still you’re dragging 
me to junk shops. Let’s go get something to drink and see if we can’t make a date 
with those girls from Charlestown we met.” 

“Don’t ’urry off, gents,” Bob said plaintively, unhooking fat thumbs from a 
greasy vest. “Got somethin’ pretty near as good. ‘Ow would you like to buy th’ 
mirror wot killed the Duke of Burchester ’imself?” 

“Mirror?” Harry asked, the word tugging at his memory. 

“Come on, Harry!” Bart exploded, but Harry was already following the fat man 
toward the dark recesses of the shop. 

The mirror was a tall, oval pier glass, hinged so that it could be adjusted. It 
stood in a corner. As the fat man swung it out, it rolled on a sloping stretch of floor, 


toppled sideways, and would have crashed down upon him if he had not sidestepped 
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nimbly. The mirror fell to the floor with a violence that should have sent flying glass 
for a dozen feet. 

The proprietor looked at it calmly, then heaved it upright. 

“That’s ’ow it killed th’ duke,” he observed. “Fell on ’im. And ’im with an ’atchet in 
his ’and, like he was trying to smash it. But this glass can’t smash. Unbreakable, it is.” 

“What’s unbreakable?” Bart asked, following them. 

“This mirror, according to the man,” Harry said. 

“Nonsense. Glass can’t be made unbreakable,” Bart said. “Good Lord, it’s all 
painted over with black paint. It’s no earthly use to anyone. Come on, I’m dying 
of thirst.” 

“But, gents, it’s a rare mirror, it is,” the fat man said sadly. “Without that paint, 
itd be worth a pretty sum. Besides, it’s an ’aunted mirror. It killed th’ duke ’isself, 
and it stood in a closet for almost fifty years before that. Ever since th’ duke’s 
brother, wot was the duke then, murdered a girl in Chubb’s Restaurant back in 
1910, then jumped out th’ window into th’ courtyard an’ broke his neck when the 
Bobbies came for ’im.” 

“Come on, Harry,” Bart groaned. But Harry, on the verge of turning away, saw 
the faint glint of glass near the bottom where something sharp had scratched a few 
square inches of the black paint which covered the mirror’s surface. It seemed to him 
the bit of glass reflected light, and he stooped to look into it. 

He stared for a long minute, until Bart became alarmed and grabbed him by the 
shoulder. 

“Harry!” he said. “My God, man, you’re the color of putty. Are you sick?” 

Harry Langham looked at him without seeing him. 

“Bart,” he said, “Bart—lI saw a face in that mirror.” 

“Of course you did. Your own.” 

“No. I saw the face of that girl, Yvette Dulaine, who lies beneath St. Martin’s 
Church in Paris. She was holding a candle, and looking out at me, and she tried to 


speak to me. I could read her lips. She said, ‘“Sauvez-moi!’ Save me!” 


—SVijig—— 


“What in God’s name has happened to Harry Langham?” Bart Phillips 
demanded, and ran his fingers through bristling red hair. “He’s missed his classes 
two days in a row. Mrs. Graham is he sick?” 

The middle-aged woman, who might have stepped from one of the stiff 
portraits on the walls of the rundown Beacon Street house, compressed her lips. 
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“I don’t know what has happened to him, Professor Phillips,’ she said. “He 
hasn’t been himself for a week, not since he received word that mirror was due to be 
landed. Then since they delivered it two days ago he has not left his room. He makes 
me leave his meals outside the door. I have always considered Professor Langham a 
very fine lodger, but if this goes on—Well!” 

She uttered the final exclamation to Bart Phillips’ back as he took the broad, 
curving stairs of the once elegant house two at a time. 

At the top, Bart hesitated outside Harry’s door. Some dirty dishes sat on the 
floor just beside it. He tested the knob, found the door unlocked, and quietly 
pushed it open. 

In the center of the big, old-fashioned room, Harry was on his knees before the 
oval pier glass, laboriously scraping away at the black paint which covered its surface. 
From time to time he paused to wet a rag in turpentine, rub down the surface he had 
scraped, and then begin again. 

The younger man walked quietly up behind him. The glass, he saw, was now 
nearly free of obscuring paint. It shone with an unusual clarity, giving the effect of a 
great depth. Then Harry saw his reflection and leaped up. 

“Bart!” he shouted. “What are you doing here? Why have you broken into my 
room?” 

“Easy, boy, easy,” Bart said, putting a hand on his shoulder. “What’s the matter, 
are you in training for a nervous breakdown? I’ve been coming in your room without 
knocking for years.” 

“Yes—yes, of course.” Harry Langham rubbed his forehead wearily. “Sorry, 
Bart. I’m edgy. Not enough sleep, I guess.” 

Bart looked at the flecks of paint on the floor, and rapped the mirror with his 
knuckle. Harry started to protest, and subsided. 

“At a guess,” Bart said, “you have been working on this old looking glass since 
it got here. Now honestly, Harry, arewt you being—well, illogical? I mean, you 
think you saw a girl’s face mysteriously looking out at you from this mirror, back 
in London. You’ve been on pins and needles ever since waiting for it to arrive— 
you’ve hardly been over to see us, and I must say that Sis is hurt, since she kind 
of got the idea you planned to propose. Tell me the truth—are you expecting that 
girl is going to appear in this mirror again? Is that what you’ve had all along in the 
back of your mind?” 

“I don’t know.” Harry dropped into a chair and stared at himself in the mirror. 
“I tell you, Bart—I just don’t know. I feel I have to get this mirror clean again. Then— 
well, I don’t know what. But I have to get it clean.” 

“In other words, a neurotic compulsion,” Bart told him. “Under an old church 


in Paris you saw a wax figure. Later your imagination played a trick on you—” 
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“It wasn’t imagination!” Harry Langham leaped to his feet with a fury that 
astonished them both. “I saw her. I tell you I saw her!” 

He stopped, breathing harshly. His friend had fallen back a step in surprise. 

“I—I’m sorry, Bart. Look, maybe I am being—unreasonable. Just let me get this 
mirror cleaned, and some sleep, and I’ll be myself. And Pll come to dinner tomorrow 
night with you and Laura. How’s that?” 

“Well—all right.” Bart said. “And you'll cover your classes Monday? I officially 
announced you had a virus, but I can’t cover for you any more.” 

“TIl be at my classes. And thanks, Bart.” 

When Bart had left, Harry dropped into the chair again and stared at the 
gleaming mirror. It seemed to shine with a light which was not reflection, yet he 
could discover no source for it. 

“Yvette!” he said. “Yvette? Are you there! If you are—show yourself.” 

He knew he was acting ridiculously. Yet he did not care. He wanted to see her 
face again—the face he had seen in a tomb in Paris, the face he had seen in a bit of 
mirror in London, the face he saw in his dreams now. 

Nothing happened. After a long moment, he got to work again with scraper, 
turpentine and steel wool. 

The paint stuck doggedly. Twilight had dimmed the room to semi-darkness by 
the time the glass finally showed no trace of black remaining. 

Exhausted, Harry sank back into his chair and stared at it. It was curious how 
brilliant a reflection it gave. Even in the twilight it showed every detail of his room. 
His studio couch, his bookshelves, his pictures, his hi-fi set—they seemed three 
dimensional. 

He sighed with fatigue and his vision blurred. The reflection in the mirror 
clouded like wind-rippled water. He rubbed his eyes and once again the image was 
clear. The handsome black-and-white striped wallpaper, the crystal chandelier for 
candles, the old rosewood harpsichord, the enormous Oriental rug on the floor, the 
hunting-scene tapestry on one wall— 

Harry Langham sat up abruptly. The room in the mirror was a place he had 
never seen in his life. It bore no more resemblance to his own room than—than— 

And then she entered. 

She wore something simple—he had never had an eye for clothes, he only knew 
it was elegant and expensive and of a style two centuries old. Her black hair was 
bound up in coiled tiers. She carried a candle, and as she came toward him from 
one of the doorways that showed in the shadowy sides of the room, she paused to 
light the candelabra atop the harpsichord. Then she turned toward the man who was 
watching, his breathing quick and shallow, his pulse hammering, It was she. Yvette 
Dulaine, whose body lay buried beneath St. Martin’s Church. 
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He thought she was going to step into the room with him. But she stopped as 
if at an invisible barrier, and gave him a glance of infinite beseechment. Her lips 
moved. He could hear no sound, but he could read the words. 

“Sauvez moi! M’sieu, je vous implores. Sauvez-moi !” 

“How ?” he cried. “Tell me how ?” 

She made a gesture of helpless distress. A ripple swept across the mirror and she 
was gone. Harry Langham sprang to his feet. 

“Come back!” he shouted. “Yvette, come back!” 

Behind him the door opened. He turned in a fury, to see Mrs. Graham bearing 
a tray of food. 

“What are you doing?” he shouted at her. “Why did you break in? You sent her 
away! You frightened her!” 

The woman drew herself up in starchy dignity. 

“I am not accustomed to being spoken to that way, Professor Langham” she 
said. “I knocked, and heard you say ‘come. I have brought your dinner. I would 
prefer that you arrange to lodge elsewhere as soon as this month is up.” 

She set down the tray and marched like a grenadier out of the room. 

Harry passed a hand hopelessly over his forehead. The sight of the food on the 
tray revolted him. He thrust it away and turned back to the mirror, which now was 
dull and lifeless in the almost darkened room. 

“Yvette,” he whispered. “Please! Please come back. Tell me how I can help you.” 

The mirror did not change. He flung himself into the chair and stared at it as if 
the very intensity of his willing would make it light again, would reveal the strange 
and elegant room it had shown before. The room darkened, until he could no longer 
see the mirror. Then his fingers, gripping the arms of the chair, relaxed. Exhaustion 
overcame his willpower, and he slept. 


—Syyig—— 


It was the booming of a clock that woke him. Or was it a voice, speaking 
insistently in his ear? Or a sound as of a thousand tinkling chimes intermingled? Or 
all three? He opened his eyes, and saw before him the mirror, light emanating from 
it. Once again it showed the strange room. The candles in the crystal chandelier 
glittered. And an elegantly dressed gentleman, who leaned against the harpsichord 
and watched, smiled. 

“You are awake, m’sieu,” he said, and now Harry heard the words clearly. “That 
is good. I have been waiting to speak to you.” 


Harry Langham rubbed his eyes, and sat up. 
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“Who are you?” he asked. “Where is she? Yvette, I mean.” 

“I am Count Lafontaine, at your service.” The man bowed. “And Mademoiselle 
Dulaine will be here. She is waiting for you to join us. To save us.” 

“Save your” 

“We are both victims of an evil done long ago, before even your great- 
grandfather was born. The evil of the most evil of living men, Count Alexander 
Cagliostro. But with your help, that evil can be undone.” 

“How?” Harry demanded. 

“In a moment I shall tell you. But here comes Mlle Dulaine. Will you not join 
us?” 

Harry rose to his feet, feeling strangely light, disembodied. 

“Join you?” he asked. And even as he spoke he was aware that his senses were 
dulled, his mind sleepy. “Is it possible?” 

“Just step forward.” The Count held out his hand. “I will assist you.” 

Beyond the man, Harry saw the girl come slowly into the room. She came 
toward him, slowly, on her face a look of infinite appeal. 

“Yvette!” he cried. “Yvette!” He took two steps forward, and felt his hand grasped 
by the cold, inhuman fingers of the man within the mirror. The pull but assisted his 
unthinking impulse. For a moment he felt like a swimmer breasting icy water, shoulder 
deep. Then the sensation was gone and he was within the room in the mirror. 

He looked with exultation into the eyes of the girl. 

“Yvette!” he said. “I’m here. I’m here to save you.” 

“Alas, m’sieu,” she said. “Now you too have been trapped. Look.” 

He turned. The Count Lafontaine bowed to him, formally. 

“A thousand thanks, my young friend,” he said. “It is a half a century since last I 
left the world of the mirror. I am hungry for the taste of life again—very hungry.” 

He kissed the tips of his fingers and flung the kiss to them. 

“Adieu, mes enfants,” he said. “console each other in my absence.” 

He strode confidently forward, and beyond him Harry saw, as through a window, 
his own room, dimly lit. The Frenchman stepped into the room and approached the 
chair where Harry had been seated, and now the shadowed figure in the chair, which 
he had not noticed before, was suddenly clear and vivid. 

“That’s me!” he gasped. “Yvette—that’s me—asleep in the chair.” 

She stood beside him, her coiled dark hair coming to his shoulders, and infinite 
regret tinged her voice. 

“Your body, M’sieu Langham. You are here, in the world of the mirror, this dark 
dimension which is not life and is not death and yet partakes of both. In your sleep 
he spoke the words of his spell and evoked your spirit forth from your body without 
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your awareness. Now he will inhabit your body—for an hour, a day, a decade, I do 
not know.” 

“He?” Harry shook his head, fighting the sense of languor and oppression. “But 
who is he? He said—” 

“He is the Count Alexander Cagliostro, M’sieu. And see—he lives again, in 
your body.” 

‘ As they spoke, the figure that had emerged from the mirror world turned to smile 
at them with sardonic triumph. Then it settled down upon Harry’s sleeping body, 
blended with it, vanished—and Harry saw himself rise, stretch and yawn and smile. 

“Ah, it’s good to be alive again, with a young body, a strong body.” It was his 
voice speaking and in English—his voice, subtly accented. 

“Now, au revoir. The night is still young.” 

“No!” Harry flung himself forward—and was stopped by an impalpable barrier. 
The glass of the mirror—yet it did not feel like glass. It felt like an icy net which 
for an instant yielded, then gathered resistance and threw him back. “You can’t!” he 
cried. “Come back!” 

“But I can,” said Count Cagliostro reasonably, in Harry’s own voice. “And I shall 
come back when it pleases me. Meanwhile, it is best that none save myself should 
be able to see you.” 

He raised his hand in the air and drew it downward, speaking a dozen words 
in rolling Latin. And Harry faced only darkness—an empty darkness that stretched 
beyond him, for an infinitude of time and space. 

He lunged into it, and found himself spinning dizzily in a black void where there 
was neither substance nor direction. There was only a cube of light, from the mirror 
room, swiftly dwindling into a tiny gleam. 

“Come back! You will be lost forever, M’sieu. I pray you, return!” 

The words, faint and faraway, steadied his whirling senses. He saw the light, 
focused his thoughts on the room it represented, on the girl, and once more he 
stood beside her, with the candles flickering warmly above them and the hungry 
blackness behind him. 

“Mon Dieu, I feared you were gone!” Her voice was unsteady, “M’sieu, we are 
alone here together. Even the consolation of death and the sweet sleep of eternity 
is denied us. At least, let us keep each other company and take what comfort we 
may from that.” 

“Yes, you're right.” Harry passed a trembling hand over his face. “And maybe 


we'd better start with you telling me what in God’s name has happened to us.” 


Sv — 
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It did not require many words, Harry thought dully, half stretched out upon a 
tapestried couch as he listened to the soft tone of Yvette’s voice. She had rejected 
Cagliostro—and with a smile he had promised her that she would have all eternity in 
which to regret her decision. Then one night in her sleep a strange compulsion had 
taken her will, and she had gone to his home, admitted herself, and gone up to his 
empty room—to find him smiling at her from within the mirror. He had spoken— 
She had left her body behind crumpled on the floor—and she had joined him in the 
world of the mirror. Then he—his own body many miles away—had left her alone 
there until the time came for him to take final refuge himself in the world between 
life and death of which the mirror was a door that he had opened. 

“But he died in 1795 in prison,” Harry protested. 

“No, m’sieu. They but said he had died. His body is buried somewhere, as 
is mine, and like mine, it does not change. His spirit sought refuge here, in this 
sanctuary he planned long in advance. And from time to time he found means to 
escape, as he has now, in your body. Over the years, the crimes committed by various 
hands, yet all animated by the spirit of Cagliostro, would fill a library of horrors. One 
has heard of the Marquis de Sade. Yet the Marquis was but a man interested in things 
magical—until he encountered the mirror and met the gaze of Cagliostro. Then, 
m’sieu, the name of de Sade became synonymous with evil. 

“Later, given but little choice, he assumed the flesh of a drunken servant who 
had entrée only to the lowest of London’s dives. It was then he acquired a nickname 
which you will know. Jacques.” 

“Jacques?” 

“Jacques, the Ripper. Never was he caught, this Jacques. He froze to death in a 
gutter one winter night—but only after the spirit of Cagliostro had safely quitted his 
mortal flesh. 

“And then young Charles, Duke of Burchester, acquired a desk and the mirror 
for his studio. And so fell into Cagliostro’s power. But the evil Count was too greedy. 
The first night he killed a girl almost in public and must flee back to this, his place of 
safety. Charles, himself again, tried to break the mirror. When he could not, when the 
men of the police came for him, he covered the mirror with black paint, and then he 
threw himself from his window and was dashed to death on the stones below. 

“Now, m’sieu—” her gaze was compassionate—‘“he is free again in your body. 
And the hunger is strong within him. I would speak words of consolation, but 
unfortunately I cannot.” 

“But what is he doing?” Harry started to his feet. “My God, Yvette, isn’t there 
any way to know what he is up to and to stop him?” 
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“It is possible to know what he is doing,” she said at last, “for the spirit still 
is connected with the body, though but faintly. But he can not be stopped. He is 
the master, we are his prisoners. And it is not wise to know what your body does 
at his orders.” 

“T must know, I have to know!” Harry declared feverishly. 

“Then lie back, stare at the burning candles, and let your mind empty itself...” 


ranm 


He was in a bar somewhere. A crowded, noisy, smoky dive. Impression of 
laughter, of voices. Of a face looking up into his. A hungry face, over-painted, yet 
still with some youthful sweetness in it not quite destroyed. They were moving, They 
were outdoors. They were strolling down a narrow street toward the waterfront, and 
light and sound here left behind. 

The girl was petulant. She did not want to go. But he laughed, and with a hand 
on her elbow, urged her onward. They came to a railing, with the dark water swirling 
below, and a mist curling around them. 

“No, Pll show you what I promised you,” he was saying, “But first we must 
remove these.” 

He deftly removed from her ears the cheap, dangling crystal earrings, dropped 
them into his pocket. 

“Why did you do that?” Her voice was shrill, angry. “You can’t treat me like 
that.” 

“Your beauty should be un-adorned. Look into my eyes.” 

She looked and her gaze grew fixed. In his eyes she saw the black void of 
eternity, and rising from it the grinning skull-face of Death. She did not struggle, 
did not scream as his hungry fingers closed around her throat. Only when it was 
too late did she fight, so deliciously, so rewardingly. When he dropped her over into 
the rolling waters below and saw them suck her down with hungry swiftness, he felt 
again deliciously warm and full... 

“M’sieu! M’sieu!” 

He opened his eyes. Yvette was shaking him, her face concerned. 

“M‘sieu, you looked so distressed! I told you it was not wise—” 

“Tm a murderer,” Harry groaned. “I killed her—killed that girl for the sheer lust 
of killing...” 

“Comfort yourself, m’sieu. You did not. It was he, Cagliostro, slaking his hunger 
for life. It is thus his spirit feeds, grows strong—on the life of those he sacrifices.” 

“But it was my hands that choked her—Oh, my God, what are we going to do?” 
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He stood up, his hands clenched. “Can’t we do anything?’ 

“Nothing, alas. He lives—in your body. We are shadows of the spirit trapped 
between life and death. Someday he will return and you will once more regain your 
body—” 

“To be accused of all the infamous crimes he committed!” Harry cried. “To pay 
for them. But first, PIl break this mirror. Thats one thing I won’t fail to do.” 

Her gaze was wistful. 

“If only that could be. Then I could at last die and be at rest. But you will not 
do what you think. Others have tried and failed. This mirror can not be broken by 
human hand—only he himself, Cagliostro, can break it. No—do not ask. I can not 
answer how or why these things are. He has the knowledge. I have not. Now, you 
must distract yourself. Come—let me show you this world.” 

He let her take his hand, and numbly followed as she led. 


— 1 


There were doorways to the great room, several of them. She led him through 
one and he found himself in a small, book-lined library, where alchemical apparatus 
crowded tables, and a small, white-globed lamp burned with a bright fierceness. A 
book lay open, revealing mystic symbols. A giant spider squatted upon it and stared 
at them with glistening pinpoint eyes. 

“His library,” Yvette said. “Once the mirror stood in this room in the world 
of reality. Everything the mirror reflected since it was made exists in this dark and 
fathomless dimension, if only it was reflected long enough; and his arts can call it 
into being,” 

“Like a time exposure being developed,” Harry muttered to himself. 

“Pardon?” 

“T was just thinking. What lies beyond?” 

“There are many rooms and a garden and even a pond. I will show you.” 

There were indeed other rooms, but Harry viewed them without interest. There 
was a garden where fruit trees bloomed, and a pool that reflected the sunlight of 
a sun not seen for two centuries. But when he would have gone on, through other 
doors, Yvette held him back. 

“No, m’sieu. Beyond there is nothing. Darkness. Emptiness. Where one can 
become lost and wander until the end of time. And in the darkness there are— 
creatures.” 

She shivered as she spoke the word. But Harry persisted in his exploration. 
He opened a closed door—and there beyond it did indeed lie abysmal darkness. 
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There were sounds in the darkness...flutings and wailings like no sounds he had 
ever heard before. And something darker than darkness itself drifted past as they 
watched, accompanied by the sound of a myriad of tiny bells. Swiftly Yvette 
slammed the door. 

“Please, m’sieu,” she panted. “Promise me. Never go into the darkness. Even 
Cagliostro knows not what it is or what creatures inhabit it.” 

“All right, Yvette.” Harry agreed. “I promise. Let’s go back. Maybe Cagliostro 
has returned. Maybe he’ll be ready to give up my body now.” 

They returned through rooms of a dozen different sorts, one of them plainly 
the cabin of a ship. In the room of the mirror, the candles still burned as they 
had before, unconsumed and eternal. The wall of blackness which was the mirror 
remained in place. But even as they entered, it dissolved, became a window beyond 
which was Harry’s study where Cagliostro sat at a table, eating breakfast and 
reading a newspaper. 

He smiled smugly at them. 

“T hope you have become well acquainted, mes enfants. I have waited for your 
return. M’sieu Langham, this body you have loaned me is a splendid one, so strong, 
so handsome, so indefatigable. I shall enjoy its use for a long time, I think. This time 
I make no foolish mistakes. I have begged the most humble pardon of Mrs. Graham, 
your good landlady, and she has forgiven me. This evening I dine with your friend, 
Bart, and his sister Laura, with whom I gather you have—what is the word?—an 
understanding. I must make amends to them for your behavior. 

“Ah, my good friend, this Boston of yours is a most interesting city. Cold and 
reserved in appearance, yet it has its undercurrent of wickedness quite as naughty as 
London or Paris. I enjoyed myself last night. I was rash, perhaps, but fortunately I 
escaped detection. And now my motto is to be—discretion.” 

He rose and tossed down his napkin. 

“Now, I shall rest,’ he said, and yawned. “Last night was—fatiguing. Tonight 
may be the same. Au ’voir.” 

He swept his hand downward with a roll of unknown words, and blackness 
sprang into place. 

Wretchedly, Harry turned to the girl. 

“How long were we?” he asked. “A dozen hours have passed since last night, but 
it seemed like only a few minutes—half an hour, perhaps.” 

“There is no time here,” Yvette told him. “An hour may seem a day, a day an 
hour. You will become used to it, M’sieu Harry. Compose yourself—think not of 
Cagliostro.” 

She seated herself at the harpsichord and began to play a light, tinkling tune to 
which she sang in a sweet soprano. Harry flung himself down on the tapestried couch 
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and listened. Gradually he relaxed. His mind ceased to throb and burn with turbulent 
thoughts. But as it did, other images, other sounds and sensations entered it. 
Voices. Bart and Laura. Laughter. Wine. 


—Vig— 


“Tt’s good to see you acting normal again, Harry. You had us worried.” 

“T don’t wonder, old man. That mirror delusion—you brought me to my senses. 
Guess I worked too hard in Paris.” 

“Then there wasn’t any girl in the mirror?” Laura’s voice. Laura’s smile. Laura’s 
hand lightly on his arm as her eyes begged for assurance. 

“If there was, she looked like me and needed a shave.” Laughter. “Besides, what 
good would a girl in a mirror be?” More laughter. “You'll see for yourself. When we 
set up house-keeping.” 

“Goodness. Is that a proposal? Or a proposition?” Wide, hopeful eyes, lips that 
hide a trembling eagerness. 

“Look, you two—while you debate the question, I have to see a graduate 
student of mine who’s working on an interesting line of experiment.” Bart, rising, 
leaving. “I won’t be back until late.” 

“Tactful Bart.” 

“A nice brother. I like him. Harry—” 

Scare 

“Whether it was a proposal or a proposition, it’s a little sudden. Since you got 
back from Europe, I’ve hardly seen you. Why, I think you’ve kissed me once.” 

“An oversight I plead guilty to. I can only say I’m prepared to make amends. 
Like this.” 

Warm lips. Tremulous response becoming breathless excitement. 

“Harry! What kind of overwork did you do in Paris? What research were you 
engaged in, anyway?” 

“Can not we go elsewhere?...This is better. My dear...” 

Breathless excitement becoming recklessness. 

“Harry! You mustn't!” 

“Oh, yes, my dear, I must.” 

“And I thought you were so prim and proper—even though I liked you.” 

“And I thought you the same. How wrong we can be about people! Now...” 


— n 
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“Stop!” Harry leaped to his feet, pressing his fists to his forehead, shutting out 
the damnable sensations from his distant body. 

“M’sieu Harry.” Yvette rose and came to him. Gently she touched his forehead. 
“Tt is Cagliostro again. You must not try to know what it is he does.” 

“T can’t help it.” Harry groaned. “My God, I never thought that Laura—” 

“Do not speak of it. Shall I read to you? Shall we walk in the garden?” 

“No, no... Yvette” 

FYES: 

“Cagliostro controls whether or not we can see the world outside the mirror— 
and whether it can see us.” 

“That is true. He has charms that control it. If he speaks but the words, we can 
see and be seen but not heard. Or hear, but not be seen. And the greatest charm, 
that of drawing the spirit from the body and transporting it within the mirror. Alas, 
m’sieu, I crave your pardon.” 

“For what?” 

“It was I—I who enticed you here. I could not help myself. Cagliostro worked 
magic that brought you to that shop in London where the mirror lay—he had waited 
long for the right moment. It was he who enabled you to see me. It was his doing that 
you determined you must own the mirror, must see me.” 

“I did feel—possessed,” Harry admitted. “But don’t blame yourself, Yvette. 
Even without Cagliostro you would have attracted me.” 

“You are gallant. I thank you.” 

“But what I started to say, if Cagliostro has charms, we can learn. We are not 
entirely helpless.” 

“Learn them? It is true, his books, his philters, his mystic objects are within his 
study—” 


—vip— 


But in the study, where the white-globed lamp burned with an undying brilliance, 
Harry groaned and pushed away the strange books, the ancient parchments, after he 
had leafed through them. 

“I can’t read them. They’re not Latin. Maybe Sanskrit. Maybe Sumerian. Maybe 
some language that died before history began.” 

“Tt is true,” the girl told him, “Cagliostro has said that his magic is older than 
history, that it comes from a race so ancient no trace is left.” 

“And I don’t believe in magic. That’s one trouble. I belong to the twentieth 


century. Even here—even a victim of it—I still can’t believe in magic!” 
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“Oui,” Yvette agreed, “belief is necessary. Without belief, the magic does not 
work. But then one must have faith in God, as well as in evil, m’sieu.” 

“Yes, of course?” His eyes lighted. “And what is magic to one age is mere 
science to another. So why shouldn’t science to one age be magic to another? Yvette, 
help me work this out.” 

“Anything I can do, anything,” she said. “Sometimes Cagliostro had me help 
him. He said that in things mystic the female principal helps. Wait.” 

She took pins from her hair, let her tresses tumble down over her shoulder. 
From a drawer beneath the bookshelves she withdrew an odious object—the dried 
and shrunken head of a man who once had had flaming red hair and a red beard. She 
sat facing him, the head upon her lap. 

“Now, m’sieu,” she said. “This head—Cagliostro swore it was the head of one 
of the thieves crucified with the true Christ. Perhaps. But now I look like a sorceress. 
I will sit in silence, and you shall study.” 

“Good girl!” He plunged anew into an effort to make sense of the books, 
the cabalistic symbols. In his mind he thought of them as simply equations which 
produced certain results. So categorized, he was able to believe in them. After all, 
this mirror world—was it so much more than a photograph caught on celluloid, or a 
motion picture electronically impressed upon magnetic tape? Perhaps the people in 
pictures felt and thought! 

And wasn’t it Asimov, right here in Boston, who had said that some day the 
entire personality of a man could be put on tape, to remain forever, to be reproduced 
again whenever and as often as desired? What would existence inside a magnetized 
tape be? What thoughts would the man there think? 

Perhaps his analogies were faulty, but they helped give him confidence. Yvette 
sat in silence as he worked, with feverish intensity. He deciphered a word, a 
sentence, for Cagliostro had translated into a doggerel of Italian, French and Latin 
the older, unknown language—which might, after all, be the scientific language of 


a long dead race. 


——Svyyg——— 


As Yvette had said, there was no time in this place. At intervals he paused and 
put his fingers to throbbing temples. Then he was aware of sensations from the 
world of life. His classrooms. Students listening with rapt intensity they had never 
paid before. Himself speaking with brilliant detail of life in London, in Paris, in the 
18" Century. A girl in the back row, blonde, with a face as soft as a camellia. A girl 


who paused after class at his request. 
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“Miss Lee, you are very silent. Yet I think you are hiding a genuine intelligence. 
Are you afraid of me?” 

“Afraid of you? Oh professor, I couldn’t ever be that.” 

“You need confidence. You need—awareness. I would like to talk to you about 
yourself. Tonight?” 

“Why—why, yes, professor.” 

...Night. His car. Driving. Lights. Stopping. 

“Professor. What—what are you doing?” 

“Look into my eyes, child. You are not afraid of me?” 

“I—I—no, I trust you. I trust you forever and always.” 


“That is good. Now come.” 


He forced his thoughts back to the books before him. He translated, worked 
out probable sequences, guessed where he had to. Still the awareness crept into his 
mind whenever he relaxed. 

“Harry—lI haven't seen you for so long.” 

“Working on my new thesis, Laura. That fraud Cagliostro—I’ve torn him up. The 
new one is to be a comparison of social life in London and Paris in the 18" Century.” 

“Tt sounds quite exciting.” 

“Tt will be masterly. But I must make up for my neglect. My darling—” 

“Harry! But—” 

“No buts. Did you know that among the Romans—” 

Doggedly he resumed work. But the outside impressions pressed in more 
strongly. 

An alley. Blare of music. A girl, provocative in a red dress. She smiled into his 
eyes...And lay cold, moments later, in a shadowed corner...Another girl. Walking 
home from a bus. A scream. A struggle, sweet in its intensity... 

“No,” he groaned. “No, Yvette! The things he is doing! The things J am doing! 
Even if I conquer him—I can’t live. Not with what I have done.” 

“Poor M’sieu Harry,” she said. “But can you conquer him? Suppose you force 
him to return here and give back your body, what then? This mirror—it too is under 
a spell. It can be broken only by Cagliostro.” 

“Maybe,” Harry said grimly. “but it hasn’t been tested in an atomic explosion. 
In any case I’m pretty sure that, bathed in hydrofluoric acid, it would dissolve. Or 
dropped into molten glass it too would melt.” 
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“But then—” Horror touched her features. “But then I would be lost forever in 
the darkness that lies outside, lost among the beings whose nature I know not. Only 
if the glass is broken is the spell broken. Only then can spirit and body reunite and 
blessedly find eternal sleep together.” 

“I see. But Cagliostro must be removed from the world. If the mirror were 
dropped into the ocean where it is a mile deep...” 

She shuddered. But nodded. 

“He must be removed, oui,” she said. “What happens to me—it is not important. 
Continue, m’sieu.” 

“I think Pm on the track.” He pronounced some words, crudely. “Does that 
sound familiar?” 

“Yes!,” her face lighted. “It is what he speaks when he wishes to hear but not be 
seen. But it sounds like this—” She corrected his pronunciation. He repeated after 
her, the strange, rolling syllables. 

“And this?” He spoke again, making a motion with his hand. 

“When he wishes to see and be seen. Like this.” She corrected once more. “And 
his hands—I’m not sure—there is a certain movement...” 

He tried, but did no better. Then he stiffened. They heard voices. Real voices. 
For the first time. 

“Yvette!” he whispered. “We’ve won the first round. We can hear. Come, the 
other room. He is there, speaking to someone.” 

They moved swiftly back to the great room where one wall of seething darkness 
represented the mirror. And words came through it. 

“Professor Langham?” 

“Associate Professor only, I’m afraid.” 

“T’m Sergeant Burke, Homicide.” 

“So Mrs. Graham said. Homicide. Intriguing. What can I do for you, Sergeant?” 

“Where were you at three this morning?” 

“Here in my room. Working on my thesis. May I ask why you are interested?” 

“A girl was strangled outside the Fishnet Bar last night.” 

“I don’t believe I’ve heard of the place.” 

“One of your students was there. He believes he saw you with the girl who 
was killed.” 

“I am a very ordinary type, Sergeant. And one of my students—in a bar at three 
in the morning? No wonder they learn so little—academically speaking, of course.” 

“He described you pretty closely.” 

“Perhaps because he has seen me in class for weeks. Let me assure you, Sergeant, 
based on their classwork, the powers of recognition and description of my students 


are limited.” 
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“Maybe so. Do you know a girl named Elsie Lou Lee?” 

“Of course. One of my students. A shy thing,” 

“She committed suicide last night. Cut her throat with a razor blade. Her last 
words were, “He said he wished I was dead and out of the way, so I’m going to die!” 

“A suggestible type, may I remark?” 

“Her landlady describes you as the man who sometimes called for her.” 

“Believe me, Sergeant, my description would fit twenty thousand men in Boston. 
I assure you I am too discreet to—fraternize—with a female student.” 

“Yeah, I suppose so. But frankly—well, we’ve had eight women killed in this city 
in four months. Eight! All young, all without motive. I have to check out everybody. 

“Quite understandable.” 

“So—lI haven't any warrant—but if you’d be willing to come down and make a 
statement at Headquarters...” 

“With the greatest of pleasure. Let us go.” 

Footsteps. A door closing, Silence. 

“If only we'd had the rest of the charm,” Harry groaned. “So that the Sergeant 
could have seen us! Then we’d have had him for sure.” 

“He would have returned to the mirror,” Yvette said sadly. “It is you who would 
have paid.” 

“Even so—Let’s keep trying. Tell me again what he said and how he moved 
his hands.” 

Repetition. Endless. Timeless. Then abruptly the curtain of black vanished and 
they saw, through the window of the mirror, into his room. In time to see the door 
open and Laura enter. 

She looked distraught and haggard. She advanced swiftly, calling in case Harry 
might be in the bedroom. 

“Harry! Harry, are you here? I must talk to you!” 

“Laura!” Harry cried. “Here. Here!” 

She did not turn. She crossed the room, looked into the bedroom, then came 
and sat back on the studio couch, nervously pulling off her gloves. 

“She does not hear,’ Yvette said. “There yet remains some part of the charm 
incorrect.” 

“Laura!” Harry groaned. “Please, for God’s sake, look this way!” 

She did not immediately look toward the mirror. But as she sat, nervously 
playing with her gloves, her gaze swept the room—and finally stopped upon the 
mirror. And then she saw them. 

Slowly, unbelievingly, she rose to her feet and approached them. 

“Harry?” she whispered. “Harry?” 
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“Yes,” he said, then realized she could not hear. He nodded instead. “Call 
the police!” He mouthed the words carefully but she stared at him with numb 
incomprehension. He turned to Yvette. “Quickly!” he said. “Paper and pen!” 

Yvette ran. But before she returned, Harry saw himself enter the room. 
Cagliostro, as himself. And Laura, turning, stared from the man in the doorway to 
the image in the mirror with mounting disbelief and horror. 

“Ah,” said Cagliostro, approaching her. “Our friends have learned some tricks. I 
underestimated M’sieu Langham. Now you know.” 

“Know what?” Laura asked huskily. “Harry, I don’t understand.” 

“You will, my dear. Alas. My plans were so well made. Marriage, a long and 
honorable career on the faculty. Unlimited opportunities to indulge my little hobby 
unsuspected—all professors seem so harmless. Now it must end. But perhaps there 
is still a chance—” 

“Laura, look out!” Harry shouted, futilely, Cagliostro approached her—and then 
his hands were around her throat, throwing her back across the bed, controlling her 
struggles until she lay still. Breathing hard, he rose. He looked into the mirror. 

“Blame yourself, M’sieu Langham,” he said. “But then, I was growing tired of 
her. A possessive type. If I can but get her to the river, it is possible I may yet bluff 
your stupid police into believing in my innocence.” 

He turned, and was drawing a blanket over Laura when the door burst open and 
Bart exploded into the room. 

“Harry!” he shouted. “Where’s Laura! Mrs. Graham said she came up here. My 
God, man, don’t you know you were seen with that Lee girl only last night before 
she—” 

Abruptly he was silent, staring at the still figure only half concealed. 

“Laura fainted, Bart,’ Cagliostro said soothingly. “If you will go for a doctor—” 

“Murderer! The words were a strangled sob as Bart flung himself at the other 
man. Cagliostro stepped aside and Bart sprawled on the bed atop his sister’s body. 
Before he recovered, Cagliostro held a needle-sharp paperknife he had snatched 
from the desk. 

“My young friend,” he said suavely, “usually I kill only women. But in your case 
I will make an exception.” 

With the litheness of a fencer he came forward, the point extended. But he was 
unacquainted with the game called football. The younger man lunged low, caught 
him around the knees, and flung him backwards. His body stopped only because it 
came into contact with the face of the mirror. And a myriad of cracks streaked the 
glass to its every corner. 

“The glass!” Yvette said in fervent joy, as she and Harry saw Cagliostro crumple 
forward, with the paperknife still in his hand. “Cagliostro himself has broken it!” 
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Bart Phillips saw the cracked glass, and for just an instant he was aware of the 
two figures within the glass, figures already twisting and distorting as the glass came 
loose. A shower of a thousand sharp fragments fell across the prone man on the 
floor. In one fragment, Bart saw a single eye staring out at him. In another, a pair of 
lips murmured, “Merci.” 

Then the reflections were gone and the man on the floor groaned and with 
difficulty rolled over. 

The paperknife emerged from his ribcase beside the heart, and dark blood 
stained his shirt and coat. 

“Harry!” Bart dropped to his knee. “Harry; why, why?” 

“I am not your doltish friend Harry, M’sieu,” the dying man said. “He is lost in 
some strange dimension where there is neither light, nor time, nor space.” His English 
now was accented. His features flowed, firmed. They became hook-nosed, sharp- 
jawed, the features of a man of middle age who has seen far too much of life. 

“I am Count Alexander Cagliostro.” The words came with difficulty and were 
punctuated with blood issuing from the mouth. “And I go now, his body mine, to 
meet the death which has awaited me patiently for almost two hundred years.” 

He fell back, limp, and in a space of seconds his skin became a loathsome 
corruption, his hair powdered, and the white bone showed through. The corruption 
became horror. The horror dried, became dust, and the very bones beneath it melted 
like wax, falling in upon themselves. A moment later and there were but fragments 
mixed with dust. 
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There is no doubt that the most significant event in the genre during the 1960s was when 
anthologist/ author Dennis Wheatley wrote to Charles Birkin and asked him if he'd like to have a 
2o at writing again after nearly thirty years of retirement. The result was a rapid succession of short 
stories that comprise one of the most significant bodies of work in the genre. Charles Birkin remains 
the greatest master of the conte cruel in the English language, and nowhere is his depiction of the 
banal brutality of evil more unsettling than in the piece that follows. 


e heat of the day was beginning to subside and an intermittent breeze had 
sprung up, stirring the pale dust that coated the baked earth into ever-changing 
patterns. 

In one corner of the compound, behind the Officers’ Mess, a coconut shy had 
been set up, shielded from the setting sun by a faded awning, and positioned a few 
yards from a trio of parched linden trees. It was an evening in late August and the 
year was nineteen hundred and forty-three. 

A wire trash-basket, supported on trestles and half-filled with weighty balls of 
tarnished steel, stood at a distance of twenty feet from the hollowed-out stands of 
the targets. These, however, were not the usual bearded nuts, but a row of dummies 
twice their size, nesting like Aunt Sallys in the cups, their faces caricatured in primary 
colours, and labeled in thick black lettering so that there might be no mistake as to 
their intended identities. Their features were all female, and each was surmounted 
by a tattered scarf tied into a bow; but the models from which these grotesques 
had been taken obviously had been male. Thus, “Miss England” bore the cherubic 
lineaments of Winston Churchill, “Miss America” those of President Roosevelt, 
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“Miss Russia” was a demoniac Stalin, while the Misses “Poland” and “Free France” 
bore distorted resemblances to the one-time leaders of those countries. 

To one side, and seeking the shade of the trees, were lined up five men 
wearing the striped cotton uniforms of the doomed. They were slumped in apathy, 
and had no idea as to why they might have been selected from the “appel? or roll 
call parade, and marched away. They had, they finally realised, been fortunate in the 
fact that they had bypassed not only the crematoriums, known among themselves 
as “the bakehouses,” but also the hospital, which equally had come to be accepted 
as a point of no return. 

Of the men who waited three were little more than skeletons, their eyes grown 
enormous in their sunken faces, their arms and legs diminished to barely covered 
bones. 

The youngest and biggest of the prisoners looked round him furtively with a 
speculative curiosity. He retained still some flesh and muscle on his once powerful 
frame and, as a result, appeared to be of a different species from the majority of his 
emaciated companions. 

Four camp guards, fully armed, lounged with their NCO, Feldwebel Braun, 
sprawling at a wooden table which had been strategically placed to obtain the best 
view of the sideshow. It was early yet, and although they had been ordered to report 
with their prisoners at twenty hundred hours, Herr Major Beyer was not renowned 
for his punctuality and there was no knowing when he might choose to appeat. 

David Cohn could not make up his mind what the reason could be for their 
summons. The Feldwebel had accompanied Lieutenant Hering to where they were 
paraded and had shouted out five names and numbers. Besides his own there 
had been those of Aaron Blumenthal, Jacob Mendel, Josef Ullman and Samuel 
Wolf. Then they had been marched away immediately to the forbidden side of 
the electrified fence where they now found themselves, and which lay at the back 
of the Officers’ Mess, territory as unknown to them as the surface of the planet 
Venus. They had been waiting for God knows how long; they had not dared to ask 
for information. 

Cohn found it hard to believe that only ten months had passed since they had been 
detained at that bleak siding, It had been his second such experience. The previous one 
had happened at the end of nineteen forty-one when, together with his wife, Lise, 
they had been rounded up with a score of other Jewish families and had been sent to a 
forced labour camp some sixty miles from Stuttgart. It had taken the cattle trucks into 
which they had been crammed a whole day to complete the journey. 

He could still picture Lise at the station carrying an overnight bag and dressed 
as smartly as if she had been starting out on an ordinary expedition, for no one 


had known what was waiting for them at their destination. On the platform he had 
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caught a glimpse of Hans Vogel hurrying, as usual, to his office, briefcase in hand, 
but pink with embarrassment, he had refused to acknowledge Cohn’s presence and 
murmured greeting, although their shoulders had almost touched. 

It had come as a shock to him that none of the travelers, as they went about 
their normal business, had evinced the slightest pity, compassion or even concern at 
what must have become an accepted sight. 

By the time the day had ended Lise’s head had been shaved and she had been 
dressed, in common with all the others, in a striped shirt, straight off the back 
of some dead woman. But all of that had been in the forced labour camp. The 
concentration camp had been still to come. He remembered that at the gates they 
had been divided into groups, men being sent to the right and women and children 
to the left, and later subdivided again into those who were capable of work and those 
too old or young or ill to be of use. He had not seen Lise since, but she had fortitude 
and was courageous and must surely have survived. 

Through the open windows of the Officers’ Quarters drifted the music of 
a gramophone record—a Strauss waltz, one to which he and Lise used to dance 
during the months of their courtship, in the time when he had been a free citizen 
possessing human rights. 

Life had been good in those days while he had been busy establishing his 
reputation as an architect, and after work had rowed and boxed and played tennis on 
the courts in the public parks for relaxation. After the anti-Jewish demonstrations 
had begun he had thought recurrently of emigrating to America, had talked over 
the possibility at length with Lise, but she had been unwilling to leave her parents 
behind, and he to abandon his mother, and the chance had slipped by them. He 
thanked God that they had no children. 

An orderly walked along from the kitchen, swill buckets swinging from his 
hands, which he proceeded to empty into a garbage bin of corrugated iron. Cohn 
looked away. To a certain degree he had been able to discipline himself to ignore the 
dreadful hunger that consumed them all. 

There was the sound of laughter and voices, and the music stopped. They were 
coming out now, a little procession of officers wearing the black uniform and silver 
flashes of the SS, followed by a straggle of mess waiters, one of whom carried a tray 
on which were set out glasses and a bottle of cognac. Due to the heat the officers’ 
tunics were unbuttoned and they wore no belts. Their faces were flushed. They were 
all of them there, save for a few of the Leutnants who must be on duty. 

Feldwebel Braun and the escort at once sprang to their feet. “Atten-shun! 
Present arms!” There was much stamping and slapping of wood or metal. 

Herr Oberst Albrecht walked slowly forward, his hands clasped behind his back. 


He raised one arm in a languid salute. 
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“Heil Hitler!” 

“Heil Hitler!” 

“At ease, Feldwebel.” 

Cohn studied them from the corner of his eye. The standard of the élite Corps 
had deteriorated, he thought, during recent months. It was a pointer of hope, the 
only item of uncensored news as to the progress of the war which had not been 
bellowed at them morning and evening through the loudspeakers that listed the 
Third Reich’s victories on land and at sea and in the air. 

Major Beyer was the lone representative of the Senior Staff of a year ago, and 
he was florid, handsome, a burly giant of a man. He was joking with Oberst Albrecht 
as they walked out together, Albrecht paunchy and bald, with the wicked expression 
of an angry boar—watchful, yet filmed with suspicious stupidity. 

Then there were the newcomers, Oberleutnant Dorsch and Hauptmann 
Fochtmann, unconcealed sadists and as vicious as hell with their megalomania of 
extreme power over the defenceless. They were both in their late thirties. Finally, 
there was Leutnant Hering. Cohn had often wondered how he had contrived to get 
into the SS, and, having done so, why he had been kept on, or consented to remain. 
He seemed so temperamentally unsuited. Karl Hering was timid and gentle, totally 
ineffectual and, if left to himself, quite incapable of inflicting pain. He seemed scared 
of his own shadow, and detested the harsh measures which he had to enforce. 

It was rumoured that he was much closer to the Herr Major than duty or rank 
demanded. Beyer’s homosexual tastes were no secret, and many of the younger men 
and boys from the camp had been taken on by him for temporary terms of light 
employment. None of them had been sent back to camp, and far from evoking 
jealousy, an order to report to the Herr Major had come to be regarded as a short 
cut to “the bakehouse.” But such summonses had become increasingly rare after 
Leutnant Hering’s arrival. 

Conrad Beyer actually ran the camp, the Oberst being virtually a figurehead who 
was seldom there, and whose main duties consisted of receiving and conducting 
parties from Berlin on their periodic tours of inspection, and dealing with a vast 
amount of reports and paper work which were kept for his signature. 

The Oberst liked Beyer. He was also impressed by him, for he had learned 
that on his mother’s side he came from a good family, and since Albrecht himself 
could lay no claim to similar exaltation he was flattered by, and rather in awe of, him. 
Sigmund Albrecht was a “dug out” from the First World War, and such things were 
important to him. 

The Herr Oberst settled himself behind the table between Beyer and Hering, 
Oberleutnant Dorsch and the Hauptmann taking the outside chairs. All of them with 
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the exception of Hering were smoking cigars. The orderlies were bunched together, 
within call, at the back door of the Mess, and were waiting to see what was to happen. 

Beyer gave an order to the NCO, who came smartly to attention. In his turn the 
Feldwebel barked a command and Cohn and his companions executed a left turn 
which brought them round to face the seated officers. 

Beyer glanced enquiringly at Oberst Albrecht, who nodded, and then he got up 
from his chair, resting his hands on the table top. He did not trouble to remove the 
cigar from his mouth. 

“You have been brought here,” he began, and his voice was easy, even affable, 
“you have been brought here to take part in what is really a kind of game—a 
competition. We have decided to put four of you from the camp on mess duty. 
Well, perhaps ‘mess’ duty is an exaggeration,” he qualified, “since mainly it involves 
cleaning out our latrines.” He gave a friendly grin. “So maybe it is not such a 
misnomer! But it involves also disposal of the garbage from the kitchens, a task 
which will have, as I feel is hardly necessary to point out, enormous advantages so 
far as you are concerned. Not only for you yourselves,” he went on with a smile, “but 
also for your women folk in their section.” He paused. “I take it that most of you are 
married? Doubtless you will be able to find a way,” he continued, “of getting the odd 
potato skin, fish heads, scraps, or other delicacy, across to your dear one.” A murmur 
of laughter from around the table greeted this surmise. 

“On occasion a blind eye can be turned where a good and willing worker is 
involved—even here. You will notice that I am not offering you cheese or sausages, 
or roast goose, but I take it that any addition to your rather Spartan diet, however 
simple, will not come amiss.” He removed the cigar from his lips and balanced it 
carefully on a glass ashtray. 

“As I have said,” he continued, “we can make use of four of you; but there are 
five.” He contrived to sound put out and vexed by this discrepancy. “The nature of 
the competition is this: the row of Aunt Sallys—quite a beauty chorus, by the way, 
aren't they?—are, you will observe, clearly numbered. Each one of you will now 
also be given a number, and then will have twenty shots at the target corresponding 
with the numeral allotted to you. I doubt if any of you will be successful in actually 
dislodging one of the frauleins, as they have been securely tied on, but should you 
be able to do so you will be awarded an additional ten points. So heave hearty! We 
will keep a tally of your efforts, and all but the man with the lowest score will be 
transferred to his new duties as from tomorrow. The loser will be returned to his 
former employment, which I am told is somewhat arduous. Naturally, the highest 
count of points will receive preferential treatment and undoubtedly a chance of a 
greater share of the perquisites.” He glanced down at his watch. “You may take your 
time. There is no hurry—and Number One will start.” 
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Beyer sat down after this speech, while the Feldwebel distributed the slips of 
paper to the prisoners, on which had been written a figure. Cohn stared down at his, 
which showed the numeral 3, which corresponded with that nailed to the peg of 
“Miss Russia.” He was puzzled. What was the catch, he wondered, or were the swine 
just bored? 

He looked at the assemblage of black uniforms, relaxed and anticipatory, like an 
audience at a theatre waiting for the rise of the curtain. The officers had pushed back 
the chairs on which they were seated, and the gleaming leather of the jackboots on 
their crossed sturdy legs shone like columns of polished jet. 

In a low voice Karl Hering asked Major Beyer incredulously, “They are really 
going to be put to work for us? Is that wise?” 

Conrad Beyer thrust out his lower lip and his eyes twinkled. “My dear fellow! 
Those diseased scarecrows! I am not contemplating suicide! Have you taken leave 
of your senses?” 

“Then why—?” 

The Herr Major laced his fingers across his wide chest. “It is the principle of the 
carrot and the donkey, my dear Karl. Incentive. What human beings can, and will, do, 
given strong enough incentive is sometimes fantastic. As you will see. These men are 
scarcely in a condition to compete in the Olympic Games!” 

An orderly came forward to fill their brandy glasses and when he had retired, 
Major Beyer said, “They may begin, Feldwebel Braun. We are quite ready.” 

Aaron Blumenthal was the first. Cohn had known him all his life. He was a 
few years older than himself, and had managed a highly successful jeweler’s shop 
in Stuttgart. Then he had been a stout, benign little man, with a wife by the name 
of Grete, whom he had worshipped. Now he could weigh no more than ninety 
pounds. He was trembling so much that he could scarcely grasp the heavy steel ball 
which the guard handed to him. His first three shots, with the sum of his small 
strength behind them, went wide, and Cohn saw angry and desperate tears start to 
his eyes. The fourth attempt grazed “Miss England,” at which he was aiming, lightly 
on the painted cheek. 

“Take your time,” prompted Major Beyer’s voice mildly. “There’s absolutely no 
hurry.” The Feldwebel made a mark on a piece of paper. 

Aaron Blumenthal rested gratefully. There was so much at stake. Extra food, 
which would mean added life, even a possibility of survival for himself and for 
Grete. Some day the war must come to an end, the Allies must be the conquerors, 
and then those who had still miraculously managed to cling to life would be liberated. 
He knew that the same thought was also uppermost in the minds of his friends. And 
yet one of them must be the loser, and the rations in the camp were in themselves 


a death sentence. So far as the question of health and strength came into it the odd 
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man out would in all probability be either himself or Samuel Wolf, who was by far 
the oldest man among them, almost of a different generation. 

Aaron took careful aim, and the Feldwebel made another mark on his card. 
After the final shot had been made he had been successful in gaining for himself a 
score of thirteen. He stepped back exhausted. From a great height in the sky came 
the drone of many aircraft heading northeast. 

Next to play was Josef Ullmann, who once had been a scientist. Only yesterday 
the Camp “underground” had reported that his wife, Hilde, had either died or 
else been liquidated during the previous week, but there had been no mention of 
his daughter, Herta, in the rumoured list of casualties. Herta had just passed her 
seventeenth birthday and so should have greater resistance, and it was for her sake 
that he hoped to be included among the winners. He had heard, too, that she was 
with child, presumably by one of the SS guards. He began to play what he deemed 
to be the most important and grisly game of his life. Sixteen was Josef Ullmann’s 
total. 

David Cohn took up his position, weighing the steel ball in his right hand. He had 
been a good athlete and so was not nervous. He threw overarm and smacked the ball 
straight into “Miss Russia’s” face. A burst of clapping and cries of encouragement 
came from the watching officers. Smack. Smack. Smack. The painted effigy rocked 
crazily on its support with the force of the impact. At last, he thought, there was 
something he could do for Lise, some small protection which he could give to her. 
He was getting into the rhythm of the thing. The steel balls made a dull thwack as 
they crashed into their target, and Cohn wondered with what the masks could have 
been stuffed, whether it was sand or earth or sawdust. 

He was beginning to feel the glow of achievement, and the thought of his 
responsibilities gave him added strength. If only he could topple that vacuous 
grotesque from its stand and gain those precious bonus points and the privileges 
that would go with them. The steel sphere whirled through the air with all of his will 
behind it, but the added force was at the expense of accuracy, and the ball flew high 
and to one side, parting the hair that framed the crudely painted face. 

The scorer looked towards Major Beyer, who shook his head. Cohn felt rattled, 
and the next shot went wide also before he was able to pull himself together and 
finish with eighty per cent of the possible maximum. 

“Not bad!” he heard Oberst Albrecht exclaim. “Not bad at all!” 

A pair of blackbirds came to rest in the drooping leaves of the linden trees, 
skirmishing there and calling to one another. 

Cohn was followed by Wolf, and it was a case of comedy following drama, 
of the clown, the hero. “In life” Samuel Wolf had been a theatrical producer and 
had remained in Berlin during those dangerous years when he could still have left 
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Germany and followed his career in any country of his choice. Despite the pleas of 
his friends he lingered on, like so many others, until all doors of escape had been 
closed, and now not only himself but Louise, his French wife of thirty years, was also 
having to pay the price of misguided loyalty. 

The elderly man’s first four attempts were complete misses, which was not 
astonishing since without his spectacles, which upon his arrival had been removed 
from him for the sake of their gold frames, he was extremely short-sighted. 

He heard the mockery from the spectators. “You must do better than that, 
Grandfather Moses. Pretend to yourself it’s Jesus on the Cross at which you are 
aiming, Or our beloved Führer. Put some guts behind it!” The advice came from 
Oberleutnant Dorsch, who had risen to his feet to get a better view. His head 
was flung back in amusement, his hands were splayed out on his hips, jackboots 
straddled. With mock severity Herr Oberst Albrecht frowned at him to be silent. 
Such barracking was undignified. 

Louise must have a chance. It was disastrous for her that he was so myopic. He 
must give her a chance of survival, however remote. He was swaying with weakness. 
He changed his tactics, narrowing his eyes in an attempt to focus and lobbing the 
ball towards the indistinctly observed outline of “Miss Poland,” but hitting instead 
the adjoining target. 

“Left—to the left,” called out the Oberleutnant. 

He endeavoured to close his ears to the comments of the soldiers, who had 
rightly ignored the Herr Oberst’s token caution, so that he might concentrate, and 
waited anxiously after his last effort for the result to be read out. 

“Thirteen,” announced the Feldwebel. 

The old producer was scarcely able to stand. He must not let them see how near 
the end of his endurance he was. 

The final contestant was Jacob Mendel. He was the second youngest of the 
competitors and, after Cohn, the one in the best trim. He scored sixteen and, with 
one lucky swipe, nearly succeeded in dislodging “Miss Free France,” causing her to 
tilt back on her support at a rakish angle, as if savouring some riotous peasant joke. 

Mendel was unfortunate in his appearance, which for propaganda purposes 
would have delighted Streicher; but he had a double spur to urge him on—Ingeborg, 
his gay and feather-brained wife, who had proved herself so unexpectedly tough in 
adversity—and young Michael. 

“Bravo!” called Oberst Albrecht. “It is the same in play as it is in war. It is our 
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enemies who receive the biggest knocks!” Beyer leant across and whispered something 
to him, causing him to nod in agreement. “There is a draw,” he announced, “for the 
bottom place. So we will have a play-off. numbers 1 and 4, is it not, Feldwebel?” 


“Yes, Herr Oberst.” 
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The bye was played out in a tense silence, Aaron Blumenthal emerging the loser. 
Their scores were seven and eight. Blumenthal stood quite still, the tears coursing 
down his sunken cheeks. He blamed himself for having given way to panic. Out on 
his feet, Wolf was holding on to the rope from which they had been throwing, 

Oberst Albrecht got up. “Feldwebel,” he said, “we have witnessed a remarkable 
display of athletic prowess. It is time for you to distribute the prizes to the competitors. 
Yes, Number One shall have his also. It will be in the nature of a consolation.” He 
raised his arm in the salute and all the officers leaped up, “Heil Hitler!” 

“Heil Hitler!” came the ragged response. “Heil Hitler!” 

The Feldwebel and one of the guards marched down the alley to untie the 
targets. At the same moment Karl Hering turned on his heel and began to walk 
quickly away towards the Officers’ Mess. His face was ashen and his mouth tightly 
compressed. Major Beyer watched his slim figure with amusement. He allowed him 
to cover half of the distance before he spoke. “Leutnant Hering,” he called softly, 
“come back! Come back and sit down next to me. The show is not quite over and 
I do not wish you to miss any of it.’ His mouth curved in a pleasant smile, but his 
blue eyes were icy. 

The young Leutnant faced him with set jaw. “I have duties to attend to, Herr 
Major,” he said, speaking with difficulty. 

“They can wait. Come back and sit down beside me,” repeated Beyer. “I am sure 
that you have the Herr Oberst’s permission to do so.” 

Karl Hering saluted. “Herr Major!” He returned to the seat which he had just 
vacated, but his fists were clenched, and there was sick loathing in his heart. 

Silence fell once more, a silence curiously significant and intent. The faces of 
the officers were as expressionless as carvings. The highspot of their evening was 
about to come. 

The Feldwebel had finished distributing the trophies among the prisoners 
and now stood to one side, his gun tucked under his arm. Major Beyer addressed 
himself to the waiting men. “You may open your bundles before being returned 
to camp,” he told them graciously, “and you may take the contents back with you, 
should you so desire.” 

They began plucking clumsily with their bony fingers at the string which was 
tied to, and also threaded through, the canvas masks. 

David Cohn succeeded in getting the wrappings undone while the others were 
still struggling to disentangle the tight knots. The straw hair glued to the daubed and 
stained canvas slipped to the ground, and “Miss Russia’s” sly countenance gazed 
up from the dust into which it had been dropped, gaping at the evening’s sky from 
which all colour was draining. The noise of many bombers, bound for England, was 


heard once more. 
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There was an expectant hush from the group behind the table. The mess waiters 
were thronging the doorway, and one of them winked at another. The blackbirds flew 
up from their tree and winged away over the wire fences, skimming the serried rows 
of huts that housed thousands of cadaverous wretches, and off into the sanctuary 
of the woods that lay outside. A tic began to work at the corner of Leutnant Hering’s 
mouth as he sat rigid at the table with his eyes closed. 

The prisoners did not look at one another, as each was occupied with his own 
task, now nearing completion. David Cohn was staring down unbelievingly at what 
he was holding in his hands. It was a human head—a woman’s with its features 
smashed and discoloured, the teeth broken, one eye crushed to a pulp. The hair 
had been shaven close to the skull, and the skin oozed blood, but he came to realise 
slowly that what he was cradling in his arms was the head of his wife Lise. 

From his left there came a moan, inhuman in its abject misery, as Jacob Mendel 
recognized what he, too, was grasping. 

Old Samuel Wolf appeared to be unseeing, turning what he held over and over, 
like an automaton, until he broke into an idiot’s titter, spittle flecking his mouth 
and dribbling down over his chin and matted beard. An ululation, which might 
have issued from a beast in agony, came from Josef Ullman as he saw in the nearly 
unmarked face the identity of his daughter, Herta. His appearance was waxen, and he 
held the object as gently as if it had been made of fragile crystal. 

The officers were moving, preparing to go back to the Mess. Oberleutnant 
Dorsch clicked his heels together. “A delightful entertainment, Herr Oberst.” He 
made a stiff bow. “Herr Major! So very original!” He glanced across at the line of 
prisoners and shrugged his neatly tailored shoulders in disgust. “The Wailing Wall!” 
he scoffed. “They are so very unattractive. So—sub-human. How they sicken one!” 

David Cohn swung back his arms and hurled the head which he was holding 
straight at Major Beyer, who stepped quickly to one side. At the same instant the 
Feldwebel opened fire, the gun stuttering in short bursts. He aimed at Cohn’s lower 
abdomen and the range was short. 

Cohn sagged down into the dust, writhing and clutching at his stomach and 
genitals, making spattering patterns of blood with the arching of his body, weaving 
like some giant and mutilated caterpillar on the cracked surface of the ground. The 
officers did not give him a second look. 

The guards had circled the rest of the prisoners, guns at the ready. The Feldwebel 
barked: “Fall in. Right turn. Quick march.” 

Still carrying their burdens the men moved to the gate in the barbed wire that 
led back to the camp. “You will throw your refuse into the dustbins as you go by,” 
ordered the Feldwebel curtly. 
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Behind them, under the linden trees, and watched only with detached interest by 
a couple of orderlies, Cohn still twitched and jerked around spasmodically, which he 
was fated to continue to do with ever decreasing vigour for a long, long time. 

The windows of the Officers’ Mess sprang to light and emphasised the gathering 
dusk, and again waltz music softly filled the compound. 


— 


In the dusk outside Cohn had slowly dragged himself as far as the nearest 
linden tree. 

A prick-eared police-dog belonging to Karl Hering trotted out into the dust 
from the direction of the kitchens and stopped to sniff inquisitively at a blood- 
stained object which lay jerking on the dried-up earth behind the abandoned table, 
but finding it insufficiently enticing padded on. 


—viig— 


Leutnant Hering went over to collect the belts of the Herr Major and himself 
from where they were lying across the back of a sofa. It was a nightly ritual. He 
buttoned up his tunic and buckled on his belt as he re-crossed the room, and stood 
patiently waiting behind the older man’s chair. Major Beyer finished his beer. He 
bowed to the Oberst. “It has been a long day, Sir. I am permitted to retire?” 

“Yes, Major.” 

“You appear to be fatigued also,” said Beyer to Karl Hering. “Come.” All except 
the Oberst rose as they left the Mess. 

On their way down the corridor they heard the sound of prolonged firing from 
beyond the wire fencing. 

“Yes, it is!” Beyer answered his companion’s unspoken question. “And the 
subjects from tonight have been included. We have a further consignment arriving 
tomorrow—and the ranks must be thinned. Also,” he added dryly, “we do not want 
gossip.” 

Halfway down the passage they passed an open door through which the moth- 
haloed bulb above their heads sent a shaft of illumination across the compound, at 
the end of which was the hunched taut figure of Cohn. He sat motionless hugging 
his knees, his head bent forward over his chest. 

Leutnant Hering’s hand caressed the revolver holster at his belt as he turned 
towards the doorway, but Herr Major Beyer made a gesture of dissent. “No, Karl.” 
He strode across to where the young man was standing. “He will die eventually, 
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and there is no point in wasting a good bullet.” His arm lightly encircled Hering’s 
shoulders, his large ring with its elaborately wrought coat of arms bright against the 
black stuff. “Learn conservation of ammunition, for that, my dear boy, is the way in 


which wars are won!” 
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A legend whose career spanned forty years, Jean Ray is generally acknowledged the greatest of 
the Belgian writers of the weird tale. I'm cheating just a little on the following story: the story proper 
appeared in 1965, but the following version was not published until just a couple of years ago when 
I commissioned new translations of Jean Ray’s stories. The new translations were undertaken by a 
Belgian horror author who has mysteriously vanished. I found that as an accomplished author of 
weird fiction himself, his translations of Jean Ray were far superior to those already extant, as I 
hope the following piece demonstrates. 


n a quayside in the harbour of Rotterdam several bales of old paper were 

being winched out of the main hold of a cargo vessel. A playful breeze 

caressed the multicoloured streamers dangling from the sides, when suddenly 
one of them disintegrated like a barrel exploding in a fire. 

The dockers hastily sought to dike in the quivering mass, but a lot of the rubbish 
had to be abandoned, to the joy of the little Jewish children who eternally haunt the 
portuary autumn. 

There were nice Pearsons engravings cut in half by decree of the Customs 
Collector, green and pink stacks of old bonds and certificates, shivering vestiges of 
bankruptcies long forgotten, sad remains of books whose pages were desperately 
held up like hands in prayer. With my cane I rummaged through an immense residue 
of thought, at last cleansed of shame and despair. 

From a subsidiary heap of English and German prose I salvaged a few French 
pages: a couple of bound issues of Magasin Pittoresque, partly blackened by fire. It 
was while leafing through one of these adorably illustrated and lugubriously written 
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magazines that I discovered the two notebooks, one in German, the other in French. 
Although it seems certain that their authors did not know each other, the latter 
manuscript seems to shed an infinitesimal portion of light on the noxiously black 
anguish wafting from its companion—if light is the proper term in a story haunted 
by the darkest forces imaginable. 

There is a name on the cover, A/phonse Archiprétre, followed by Lehrer. What 


follows is a translation of the German notebook. 


The German Manuscript 


These pages are written for Hermann who is bound to return from the sea soon. 
It is possible that he may not set eyes on me or my ladyfriends again; in case we are 
vanquished by the ferocious mystery that surrounds us, he will at least be presented 
with an account of our days of horror. The writing of a diary under these strenuous 
circumstances has got to be the sincerest proof of my unwavering affection for him. 
Let him read about our hours of madness, and let him pray for our souls. 

After Aunt Hedwige’s demise I did not want to stay in that sinister Holdzdamm 
abode. The Riickhardt ladies had very cordially offered me a room at their place in the 
Deichstrasse. They have a spacious apartment at their disposal, while the proprietor, 
Counselor Hühnebein, spends his bachelor life on a ground floor encumbered with 
books, stamps, and paintings. 

Lotte, Eleonor, and Meta Riickhardt are adorable spinsters who enjoy pampering 
me. My housemaid Frida became good friends with the elderly Frau Pilz, their genial 
cook, who, it is told, once declined a ducal offer in favour of her present employers. 


That evening... 


That evening, when our lives became tainted by the worst horror imaginable, it 
was pouring with rain, so we decided to skip the party at the Tempelhof. Frau Pilz 
was delighted, and treated us to an extraordinary supper: grilled trout, followed by a 
first class pintado paté. Lotte’s extensive search in the cellars had revealed a bottle of 
Cape brandy fully twenty years old. After the table was cleared we continued sipping 
the delightfully sombre liquid from Bohemian crystal glasses. Afterwards Eleonor 
served us Chinese Lapsang Suchong tea bought from an old sailor. 

Through the watery rustle of the steady downpour the bell of Saint Peter’s 
struck eight. Frida, who was sitting close to the fire, trying to make sense of some 
pen drawings in an illustrated Bible she couldn’t read, suddenly asked permission to 
go to sleep. The four of us remained seated, and silently assisted Meta in selecting 
various coloured silk chiffons for her embroidery. 
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Down below the Counselor noisily double-locked his door. Frau Pilz retreated 
to her own chamber at the farthermost end of the floor; she bade us good night, 
adding a word to the effect that due to the bad weather it would doubtless be 
difficult to obtain wet sea fish for dinner the following day. From the broken 
eaves-gutter next door a miniature cataract clattered down onto the pavement. The 
rising wind dispersed it to the point of translucency. On one of the upper floors a 
window slammed to. 

“Has to be the dormer window: that one hardly ever remains shut,” Lotte said. 
She lifted one of the velvet curtains and thoughtfully peered through the bay window 
at the street beyond. 

“I never thought the night could be so utterly dark,” she observed. From afar 
the rattle of a night watch could be heard. 

“Tm not drowsy, but even if I were I wouldn’t want to go to sleep right now, 
for fear that the gloom and the wind and rain would join me in my bedroom,” Lotte 
confided. 

“Silly thing!” Eleonor reprimanded her in her habitually rash manner. “Well, as 
long as no one is sleepy, we might as well behave in manly fashion and have a refill.” 

Silence. 

Eleonor fetched a candelabrum, which she proceeded to equip with three 
Sieme candles, those proud artifacts that are noted for a full, pink flame which gives 
off a magnificent scent of flowers or incense. It was as if we were trying to banish 
the lugubriousness of the night with festive elements, a touch of brightness— 
without truly succeeding. There was no denying that a shadow of uncertainty had 
crept into Eleonor’s energetic features; Lotte’s breathing was audibly laboured; only 
Meta continued to busy herself placidly with her piece of embroidery, but I sensed 
that she too was on guard, as if she were out to detect a noise welling from the 
deep silence. 

Just then the door was thrust open, and in walked Frida. She staggered towards 
the fireplace and collapsed in the adjacent easy chair, anxiously glancing around. 

“Frida, whatever can be the matter?” I cried. 

Our maidservant drew a heavy sigh, and murmured a few indistinct syllables. 

“She’s still asleep,” Eleonor whispered, but Frida energetically shook her head 
and made considerable effort to speak up. I handed her my glass and she downed 
it in a gulp, much as a coachman or porter would have done. Under any other 
circumstance we would have balked at the gesture, but her haggard countenance, 
combined with the vile atmosphere, had a profoundly unsettling effect, and the lapse 
passed unnoticed. 

“Mademoiselle, there is...” she finally blurted out. A soft glow briefly entered 
her eyes, but just as rapidly disappeared again. 
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“I...Pm not sure,” she stammered. 

Eleonor rapped impatiently on the table. 

“T really don’t think I can tell you about it.” 

Eleonor let out a cry of annoyance. 

“What is it? Anything you have seen or heard? Will you tell us what’s going on, 
please? Frida, we must know!” 

“There’s...” She was momentarily lost in thought. “I don’t think I can come up 
with the right words just now, but there is a great fear in my room.” 

“Ah!” We were reassured and distraught at the same time. 

“You have had a nightmare,’ Meta offered. “I know all about them: upon 
awakening one tries to hide under the blankets, doesn’t one?” 

But Frida took a firm stand. 

“That’s not it, Mademoiselle, I didn’t dream. I simply woke up to be met by this... 
Oh, words cannot explain it! But there was this great panic or fear in my room.” 

“Great God, Frida, that hardly explains anything, now, does it?” I countered. 

But she stubbornly shook me off: 

“Td rather stay out on the doorstep all night—rain or no rain—than go back to 
that accursed room. No, no, I won’t...I will not!” 

“Well, if that’s where matters stand, I suppose I shall have to investigate the 
place myself,” said Eleonor, donning a shawl. For a while she looked hesitatingly at 
Riickhardt’s rapier, which hung, somewhat forlorn, between a proud display of the 
old man’s university diplomas. Then, with a final shrug, she took the candelabrum 
and was off, leaving a trail of scented candle smoke behind her. 

“Oh, she mustn’t go alone!” Frida whimpered, really scared now. 

Unsure of our own courage we slowly approached the dark stairwell. A vestige 
of light could be glimpsed trailing unsteadily towards the topmost landing. With 
bated breath we remained where we were in the semi-darkness of the first couple 
of stairs. The squeak of a door—Eleonor entered a room. The silence became 
positively suffocating; Frida’s hand tightened on my waist. 

“Don’t leave her up there,” she moaned. 

A split second later the air was rent by a peal of laughter so horrible that I would 
sooner die than have to endure it again. Meta pointed towards the top of the stairs 
overhead and cried out: “There...There! A shape...Look!” 

Then we perceived other noises, immediately behind us on our own floor, and 
the Counsellor and Frau Pilz appeared, each in their own yellow aureole. 

“Poor Mademoiselle Eleonor,” Frida whimpered. “Merciful God, how are we 
going to find her?” 

A frightening question, much to the point, and begging for an immediate reply: 


we never saw Eleonor again. Frida’s room was empty. The candelabrum had been placed 
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on the parquet floor, and the candles were burning low, filling the place with a tender, 
pink clarity. 
We searched the entire house, the roof, the cupboards, everything, But Eleonor 


was gone forever. 


I’m sure you'll appreciate that we didn’t tell the police. Such precincts as we 
visited were in a state of utter upheaval, beleaguered by frenzied throngs. Furniture 
smashed to bits, shattered windowpanes, the hapless officials themselves treated as 
buffoons, if not outright molested...For you see, that very night no less than eighty 
people were abducted, either from the streets or from their homes, which leaves little 
room for a natural explanation. 

A few days later we were still in a state of shock; our sombre existence was 
stained with tears and replete with naked terror. Counsellor Hühnebein had a stout 
oak partition installed, to shut off the upper floors. 

Yesterday I was searching for Meta; we were already beginning to fear the 
worst, when we found her snuggled up against the partition; she was dry-eyed, but 
her soft features were distorted with rage. She was holding old Rtickhardt’s rapier 
in her right hand and seemed irritated at being disturbed. We tried to question her 
afresh about the shape she had perceived, but were merely greeted by a complete 
lack of understanding on her part. After a fashion she no longer made any effort 
whatsoever to reply to our questions, and even seemed to have forgotten we were 
there with her. 

A thousand different incomprehensible stories go round. There is talk about a 
secret, criminal brotherhood, the police are blithely accused of negligence or worse, 
and a few officials have been fired—all to no avail whatsoever. 

Bizarre crimes are being committed daily; corpses have been found at daybreak 
so gruesomely mangled that not even wild animals can rightfully be suspected of the 
deeds. Some victims have been picked clean by their assailants, but most of them still 
have their valuables, which is generally considered even more disquieting. 

However, if the truth be told, I really do not want to discuss what goes on in the 
city; you'll find enough commentators, all quite willing to supply you with their own 
little theory. No, I am going to restrict myself to the goings-on in our own lives and 
home: surely these are horrible enough in their own right. 

The days went by, and finally April came, colder and windier than any winter 
month. We remained indoors, close to the fire. From time to time Hitihnebein 


would keep us company and try to “put fresh heart” into us. Shaking like a leaf, 
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hands outstretched towards the flames, he would quaff enormous quantities of 
punch, and either jump up at the merest suspicion of noise, or be subject to 
outright panic attacks: 

“What was that? Did you hear that?” 

Frida went so far as to tear up the Holy Book, and either glue or otherwise attach 
its pages to every door, curtain, and corner she could reach, doubtless to put down 
the negative emanations she sensed everywhere. We left her to her own devices; after 
a couple of days of peace we were actually beginning to warm to the idea ourselves; 
those freely dispersed saintly images had a curiously uplifting effect on us. Alas, how 
horribly we deceived ourselves! 

The day had been a sombre one whose low clouds heralded an equally dark and 
early evening. I was just leaving the drawing-room with a lamp I wanted to position 
on the large stairhead—for since that fateful night we invariably rig the entire 
house with lights of all sizes, in order to illumine those treacherous landings and 
stairwells—when I heard a murmur on the floor directly above me. 

It was not yet entirely dark. Valiantly I climbed the stairs, and eventually stared 
into the ashen faces of Frida and Frau Pilz, who bade me to be quiet. Tremblingly 
they indicated the wooden partition slightly above us. 

I joined them in their silent vigil. Before long the thin wall reverberated with 
an indefinable wailing that sounded for all the world like a choir of giant conches 
imitating the surf of a nearby sea. 

“Mademoiselle Eleonor...” Frida sighed. 

The reply came forthwith and precipitated us down the stairs howling with 
terror: it was a long, drawn-out cry of utter despair that didn’t come from behind 
the partition, but from the nether regions, where Hithnebein’s quarters were located. 
Then the Counsellor started screaming for help at the top of his lungs. Lotte and 
Meta were already descending. 

“You're right, we have to find out what’s going on,” I decided. 

But after a couple of stairs another shriek tore through the air, above us this time. 

“Help! Help!” 

There was panic and fear on all sides: both Herr Hthnebein and Frau Pilz— 
for it was her—were shouting their heads off. Then we heard yet another, quite 
feeble cry for help. Meta took the lamp. We found Frida on the stairs, alone. Frau 
Pilz had disappeared. 


——vtg— 
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A few words must go to Meta Riickhardt’s admirable sense of courage. When 
several uneventful days choked with silence had gone by, she decided that we 
couldn’t stay on the upper floors forever. There was nothing grotesque about the 
way she clung to her rapier: one fully sensed she would be capable of using it, much 
as a man would. Subdued by her cold power we followed her downstairs. 

The Counsellor’s office was lit like a fairground attraction: manifestly the poor 
man had become a sworn enemy of obscurity. The tranquil porcelain moons of 
two enormous floor lamps jealously guarded the fireplace, while a small crystal 
Louis Quinze chandelier hanging from the ceiling shed its prismatic, probing light 
throughout the room. In every corner additional copper or sandstone candelabra had 
been positioned. On the table a twin array of tall candles seemed to jealously guard 
an invisible catafalque. We were all but blinded by the blaze, but the Counsellor was 
nowhere to be seen. 

“Oh look,” Frida whispered. “There he is, hiding behind those drapes.” 

Rather roughly Lotte drew the heavy curtains. Sure enough, Herr Hühnebein 
was leaning out of the open window. Lotte started to approach him, but with a cry 
of disgust she jumped back. 

“Don’t look! For the love of God, don’t look! He...he...hasn’t got a...a... 
head!” 

Frida was going to faint, but Meta restored order pretty quickly: 

“Beware! There is danger here!” 

We clung to her like frightened children, comforted by her overpowering 
presence of mind. 

Presently something flickered. To our dismay we saw that two opposing corners 
of the room were being invaded by a thick layer of well-nigh tangible darkness. The 
candles were snuffed out as if by an invisible hand. 

“Quick, protect the lights!” Meta shouted. “Watch out...There...Here it 
comes now!” 

Instantly the white moons on either side of the chimney shattered to pieces; 
angry flames burst forth, but were just as soon smothered by the dense smoke rising 
from the debris. Meta did not budge, but intently surveyed the scene with a cold rage 
I hadn’t deemed her capable of. Then the candles on the table went out, leaving only 
the chandelier which continued to radiate its pencil-thin beams in all directions. Meta’s 
rapier swooshed through the air, and I saw her administer several violent kicks. 

“Watch those lights!” she cried, “I think I see him...Ah! Got you!” 

The weapon’s motions became erratic then, as if an unseen force were trying 
to wrest it from the carrier’s grip. In a flash of bizarre but providential inspiration 
which, I think, ultimately saved us from a decidedly horrible fate, Frida gave out a 
mighty yell, grabbed a copper candelabrum, went over to Meta and began to strike 
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out at the empty air in front of her. The rapier’s odd movement ceased immediately. 
Something very light struck the parquet floor. The door opened of its own accord 
and the air of the hallway beyond shook with a series of frenzied ululations. 


“That’s number one,” Meta said. 


“Why do you insist on staying in a dwelling so devilishly haunted?” I can hear 
you asking, Well, for one thing, although it’s hardly any consolation, more than a 
hundred houses are similarly afflicted, to the point that it has become quite difficult 
to keep track of the crimes and disappearances involved. Curiously, there are no 
more street rows: the stricken city has become numb with horror. There are multiple 
suicides every day; apparently this sort of passing is preferred to whatever ghastly 
fate is held in store by the ghostly invaders. Also, Meta is intent on revenge—she 
never ceases to be on guard against fresh manifestations. 
She has relapsed into an obstinate mutism, restricting herself to occasional 
admonitions anent the safeguarding of the house at nightfall. That’s when the four 
am of us move to the drawing-room, which has been turned into a dormitory cum 
dining-room. We only leave it mornings. 
ot I questioned Frida about her remarkable intervention, but only succeeded in 
eliciting an incoherent reply. 


“Tm not sure. It seems to me there was a shape... The words will not come. The 
‘great fear’ I mentioned before, on the first night? That may very well have been it...” 

Then she faltered, embarrassed. I got nothing more out of her, but our hearts 
would remain heavy with a shared burden until the very end. 

One evening in mid-April Lotte and Frida had absconded to the kitchen; 
after a lengthy passage of time Meta opened the door and anxiously called out to 
them to make haste. Already the entrance hall and landings were being invaded by 
creeping vesperal shadows. 

“Coming! Coming!” they cried in unison. But Meta stepped back inside, deathly 
pale, and closed the door. Down below not a sound was heard; we vainly waited for 
a footfall or any other kind of sound indicating that the women were on their way. 
But the silence was too oppressive, like a menacing tide of rising black water. Meta 
locked the door. 

“What are you doing?” I anxiously queried. “Aren’t you going to wait for Lotte 
and Frida?” 

“Irs pointless,’ came the hushed reply. Meta’s eyes found the rapier and 
remained there, stark and terrible. When the night came it was equally sinister. 
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Lotte and Frida, too, had been abducted. 


— A Aam 


Good God, what’s that? I sense a presence in this house, a presence wounded 
and suffering, and in dire need of help. Is Meta aware of it? Of late she has become 
even mote taciturn. The way she barricades those doors and windows...Is it meant 
to hamper any kind of intrusion, or rather to discourage flight? My life has become 
so utterly empty...From time to time I think Meta, too, is turning into a spectre. 

Every so often I unexpectedly stumble upon her in some remote corridor, 
her trusty rapier in one hand, a powerful lantern to scan the darker corners in the 
other. Once she rather unceremoniously told me to stick to the drawing-room, and 
as I did not heed her summons right away she furiously told me off, and warned 
me never to cross her. 

Does she know about my little secret? To think that only a few days ago she had 
been so enthralled by the bright chiffons of her embroidery! She has the face of a savage 
now, ravaged by twin flames of naked hatred. Surely she suspects something... 

Was it curiosity, perversion, or pity that forced me into action? Oh God of my 
heart, I pray that it was a sense of charity or compassion, and nothing more. 

I had just drawn some fresh water from the fountain in the washhouse, when I 
perceived a noise which sounded like a muffled lament. 

“Moah...Moah...” 

Immediately I thought of our disappeared companions. Looking for the 
source of the plaintive wailing, I discovered a well-hidden door giving access to an 
almost forgotten storage space where the unfortunate Hiihnebein had stowed some 
paintings and old books. It was full of dust and cobwebs. 

“Moah...Moah...” 

Yes, it came from the recess. I opened the door and peered into the grey penumbra. 
Everything appeared in order, the complaints had stopped. I ventured inside—and 
suddenly something grabbed me by the frock. I think I cried out then. But then the 
wailing drew even nearer, and I detected fresh notes of pain and supplication. 

“Moah...Moah...” My gourd was being tapped ever so lightly. I put it down. 
Immediately I heard a tender lapping sound, as if a dog were surreptitiously 
quenching its thirst; and surely enough the amount of liquid in the container was 
rapidly dwindling. The thing, the being, was drinking! 

“Moah!...Moah!...” 

My hair was touched lovingly, a caress sweeter than the softest sigh. 

“Moah!...Moah!...” 
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Then the moaning changed into a barely audible, very human-sounding crying, 
like that of a child, and I pitied the invisible monster. Just then the placid atmosphere 
was disturbed by a rapidly approaching tread. I demonstratively put my hands on my 
lips to silence the being. Without making any noise I shut the door. 

“Did you cry just then?” a suspicious Meta asked. 

“My foot slipped...” 

I had become an accomplice to the phantoms. 


E O 


I brought it milk, wine and apples, but nothing happened. Upon my return, 
however, not a single drop of milk was left, while the wine and fruit had not been 
touched. This time the breeze that passed through my hair enveloped me completely. 

I regularly go back with a pint of fresh milk. The soft whining has ceased 
altogether, while the caressing breeze seems stronger and more self-assured. Surely 
Meta suspects something, for she lingers quite often in the vicinity of the storage 
room. 

In the end I had to go and find my protégé a new shelter. I had to explain 
myself through sign language; how strange it is—making motions with my hands, 
apparently to no one! But “it” understood me perfectly well and followed me down 
the gloomy corridors like a draft of cold air. All of a sudden I halted, and hid inside 
a convenient corner cupboard. 

Pd glimpsed a pale reflection of yellow light on the flagstones. Soon Meta 
descended one of the spiral staircases in the back of the corridor. She came sneaking up 
on me with a partially obscured light, the scintillating rapier held aloft. I sensed that the 
spectre was afraid: the now-familiar breeze or draft swirled around me with feverish, 
faltering little jerks, and once again I heard that plaintive “Moah!...Moah!...” 

Eventually Meta’s footstep became one with other, far-off resonances. I made 
a reassuring gesture, and shortly after we arrived safely at the new hideout—a totally 
forgotten cabinet which had taken me a long time to discover. The cold presence 
briefly touched me on the lips then, and I freely admit I was strangely disconcerted. 

May arrived. 

The twenty-odd square feet of garden that the late Herr Htthnebein inundated so 
freely with his blood is now ablaze with little white flowers. The city seems hardly alive, 
though, under that magnificently blue sky, and the swallows’ cries are acknowledged by 
the gnarly screech of doors and windows being locked and bolted. 

The spectre is becoming imprudent. Every so often it will leave its hiding-place 
and seek me out, surprising me with its appearance. It is as if I were being stalked and 
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finally surrounded by a great tenderness. I try to make it understand that I’m afraid 
of Meta, whereupon it moves away, like a gentle rush of air dying down. 
I can hardly bear to look in Meta’s insanely glaring eyes. 


O 


The brutal end came on May the fourth. 

We were in the brightly lit drawing-room and I had just closed the shutters. 
Suddenly I felt its presence. Desperately I made a few signs, but as I turned my eyes 
met only Meta’s reflection in the mirror across the room. 

“Traitress!” she shrieked and quickly slammed the door shut, cutting off the 
spectre’s retreat. 

“T knew it,’ Meta rumbled dangerously, “I saw you taking those milk churns 
from the kitchen, you slut! I very nearly killed it that evening, but you allowed it to 
recover its strength. I know it is vulnerable, your little friend, and I intend to destroy 
it once and for all. I have an inkling that death is a far more horrid experience to ‘it’ 
than it is to mere mortals...And you, you shall be next, do you hear me?” 

She virtually spat out those final words, then pulled away her hand from the 
lamp she was carrying. A thin beam of white light darted round the chamber and 
struck something that looked like a wisp of grey smoke. Without further ado Meta 
lifted her weapon and struck out at the apparition. 

“Moah!...Moah!...” It sounded far too much like a desperate cry for help. 
Then, without warning, my name was pronounced, quite clumsily, but audibly tinged 
with a note of tenderness. I stepped forward, snatched the lamp from Meta’s hand, 
and flung it down to the floor. In complete darkness I pleaded for the spectre’s life: 

“Meta, for God’s sake, listen to me... Have mercy!” 

Her face convulsed in a mask of demonic fury, and she bellowed: 

“You've betrayed me a thousandfold, you bitch!” 

The rapier drew a series of rapid arabesques in front of my eyes. Then I was 
struck on my left breast and I fell to the floor. Next to me I heard a loud whimpering: 
the spectre, too, was imploring Meta, begging for its life. When the weapon rose 
anew to deliver the final blow, I tried to recall those words of supreme contrition 
which allow for reconciliation with our Maker. But then Meta’s expression changed 
and the sword clattered to the floor. And I heard a crackling noise: a thin flame 
rapidly unfolded, like a bright orange streamer, and leapt at the walls around us. 

“We're burning, all of us—doomed, forever!” Meta gasped. 

In the split second where all and everything were going to succumb to the 


lapping flames, the door was opened. A tall, nay, immense old woman, whose terrible 
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eyes were a radiant green, entered. My left hand caught fire, and with a desperate 
effort I managed to crawl away from the heart of the blaze. I caught a final glimpse 
of Meta. She was still standing, but her features were distorted by a bizarre rictus: 
clearly, her soul had already fled her body. The monstrous crone looked at the blazing 
room triumphantly, and then averted her eyes. Finally, she spotted me. 


—ii— 


I am writing these lines at a desk in a strange little house. Where am I? I do not 
know, but I am alone. There is motion and a tumultuous fracas, and the place seems 
to be haunted by a busy, if invisible, presence. Has ‘it’ followed me here? From time 
to time I think I hear ‘it’ call me by name in its soft albeit callow fashion... 


(Here the German manuscript ends abruptly.) 


Sv 


The French manuscript 


Well, now I know. 

Someone finally told me the whereabouts of the oldest driver about town—a 
well-frequented inn where the man drinks his strong, sweet-smelling October beer. 

I offered him a drink, handed him my pouch which Pd just filled with fragrant 
tobacco, and threw in a Dutch thaler for good measure. He swore on his mother’s 
grave that I was a prince: 

“A prince, to be sure. There’s nothing nobler than a prince, says I. Let them 
come to me, those who will not agree, and I’ll gladly tie them up with the leather of 
my here whip!” 

I pointed at his Droschke outside, which looked as comfortable as a small waiting 
room. 

“Now, if you would be so kind as to take me to the Saint Beregonne alleyway...” 

He looked dumbfounded. Then he started to laugh. 

“Oh, you are a fine customer, you are!” 

“How’s that?” 

“Irs a test of some kind, isn’t it? Well, Sir, PI let you know that I am familiar 
with every single street in this good city. Did I say street? F/agstone would be more like 
it. There is no such thing as a Saint Bereg...Say the name again.” 


“Beregonne. Tell me, couldn’t it be in the vicinity of the Mohlenstrasse?” 
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“No, no. You’d just as soon find another Vesuvius in Saint Petersburg.” 

He definitely sounded sure of himself, and I had every reason to trust him; 
nobody knew the city better, down to its least-known out-of-the-way hole, than this 
merry beer guzzler, of that I could be certain. 

A student who was composing a love letter at a nearby table had overheard us, 
and commented: 

“There isn’t even any official saint known by that name.” 

The innkeeper’s wife thought the time appropriate to throw in her two cents’ 
worth and remonstrated angrily: 

“You shouldn’t concoct new saint’s names just like that! After all, they’re not 
Jewish sausages, are they?” 

I stepped forward and took charge of the situation by offering drinks all round. 
My heart, you see, was filled with a great joy. The Schutzmann sitting next to me 
probably sauntered along the Mohlenstrasse from dawn till dusk, and while he looked 
about as subtle as an English bulldog I felt sure he was a thoroughly professional 
man. He brought the evening to a fine conclusion for me by ruminatively mulling 
things over, and concluding: 

“No, you won't find it in this neighbourhood, nor anywhere else in this city, I 
can vouch for that.” 

To think that only an inch or so above his shoulder I should clearly see the 
yellow aperture giving access to that much-discussed Saint Beregonne alley—dead 
right between the Klingbom distillery and an anonymous corn merchant's office... 
The patrons must think me considerably rude to ignore them like that, averting my 
eyes in order to keep my amusement from showing. The Saint Beregonne alley? 
Hahaha...It exists neither for the coachman or for the student, and not even the 


police have ever seen it: it exists for me alone. 


—SV/ya— 


How did I make that extraordinary discovery? Sheer scientific observation, as 
my eminent colleagues would say with accustomed professorial dignity. My old friend 
Seifert, who now teaches natural science by blowing up retorts filled with strange 
gases, would surely agree it’s a watertight case. 

Coming down the Mohlenstrasse, there’s but a short distance to cross between 
Klingbom’s shop and the corn dealer’s office; exactly three steps—which takes about 
two seconds, at most. But any other passer-by manifestly passes straight from the 
distiller’s to the corn dealer’s without casting a single shadow on the retaining wall on 


either side of the passageway. 
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Shrewd questionings have brought to light that, as far as everybody else is 
concerned, these buildings are separated by a thin dividing wall; consultation of the 
city’s cadastral maps merely confirms this. Hence, then, my conclusion: the alley is 
situated beyond the common confines of time and space—except to me. I quite 
enjoy the notion, which, by the way, I got from my colleague Mitschlaf, who liberally 
seasons his philosophy lectures with it. Think about it: beyond the common confines of time 
and space. Ha, if only that pedant buffoon knew as much about the matter as I do! But 
he necessarily limits himself to facile speculations which only succeed in tempting 
the imaginations of a few nitwits. 

I have known the mysterious alley for several years, but never felt any inclination 
actually to enter it. You'll agree that individuals a lot braver than I would have 
balked at the thought. By what laws are the unknown spaces contained in the alley 
governed? If I were to enter it, would I eventually be allowed to return to my own 
world? In sum, I thought I had a host of solid reasons to believe that that world 
would be thoroughly inhospitable to a human being, and my curiosity was definitely 
outweighed by my apprehension. 

True, what little I saw of the confines beyond that gateway to the 
incomprehensible, was banal and ordinary, mediocre even. Unfortunately that 
initial view was restricted to about ten or fifteen metres, after which there followed 
a sharp bend. There were two high whitewashed walls, on one of which I spied a 
partly blackened sign that read SANKT BEREGONNE GASSE, and a greenish, 
weathered pavement, severely cracked close to the curve. Through these fissures 
sprouted a couple of snowball-trees. 

These measly shrubs actually seemed to be sensitive to ordinary seasonal 
influences, for I occasionally spotted some timid green twigs or even a resplendent 
coat of snow on their upper branches. I suppose I could have made quite a few 
interesting observations anent this impingement of another realm upon ours, but 
this would have necessitated prolonged sojourns in the Mohlenstrasse. Klingbom 
would eye me crossly whenever I was studying his windows, and very obviously 
suspected me of amorous inclinations towards his wife. 

Something else occurred to me: why would I be the sole beneficiary of the 
bizarre privilege? I wonder...And for some reason my maternal grandmother 
comes to mind. 

A tall, dark woman she had been, seldom disposed to loquaciousness, and 
visibly enthralled by another world that only her round green eyes could fathom. Her 
background was obscure; at one point I was told that my grandfather, who had been 
a sailor, had saved her from the clutches of Algerian pirates. But she would often run 
her white fingers through my flaxen hair, murmuring: 

“Him, maybe...Why not? After all...” 
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She repeated it on her deathbed, her eyes twin pools of pale fire scrutinizing the 
encroaching gloom, adding: 

“Perhaps one day że shall go to the place. I have never been able to go back 
there, you know...” 

That day a black tempest was raging across the countryside. When grandmother 
had finally departed, the funerary candles were lit. Instantly an immense storm bird 
crashed through the window and landed on the dead woman’s bed, where it died, 
bleeding, and lunging at the mourners. I do not recall any other unusual occurrence 
in my life, nor am I at all sure that this one is related to the Saint Beregonne alley. 

The real adventure began when I got hold of a branch from one of the 


snowball-trees. 


In all fairness the ultimate chaos and destruction were not unleashed solely by 
a relatively innocent incident like the one I am about to narrate. I have to tell you 
about Anita as well. 

Until a few years ago those bizarre little boats rigged up in the Latin fashion— 
tartans, sacolévas, speronaras—still frequently called at the Hanseatic ports. Every 
mooring would be greeted by a roaring laughter which reached down even into the 
most obscure beer cellars; stevedores would choke on their ale, and many a Dutch 
sailor inject the stem of his clay with foam, his clockface mug contorted with mirth. 

“Here come the dream luggers!” 

On not a few occasions I was strangely moved by these chilling receptions: it 
seemed to me that every time the valiant Latin spirit was delivered a deathblow by 
that formidable, sobering Germanic laughter. 

We were told that the sad crews of those cockleshell boats came from the golden 
Adriatic and Tyrrhenian coasts, where it was thought that our cruel North was, in 
fact, a glorious Cockayne, sister to ancient Thule. Hardly more sagacious than their 
forebears, they had treasured legends of diamond and emerald islands—legends 
based on tales construed by their fathers, who had encountered scintilating floating 
shards of dislocated pack ice. 

What little progress they had made in the intervening centuries, like a working 
knowledge of that enigmatic needle whose blue beak always points to the North, was 
construed as conclusive evidence of the Septentrion’s alluring importance. 

After a fashion the dream gained the impact of a gospel spread by a new 
Messiah; they caught naught but coral-empoisoned fish; they were vainly waiting for 
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fresh supplies of Lombardic corn and flour...So in the end they left their barren 
home ground, and set out to reconnoitre the promised land. 

Their little fleet had bravely tried to embrace the waves with its hard wings, but 
one by one their pitiful vessels had foundered in the Atlantic storms: the Gulf of 
Gascony chewed them up and spat the sorry remains upon the granite columns of 
Brittany. Some of the flotsam and jetsam was sold to German and Danish lumber 
merchants. One tartan made it all the way to the Lofoten where it collided with a 
shiny iceberg. 

But the Northerners honoured them by dubbing their watery graves ‘the dream 
luggers, and while uncouth sailors may sneer, I for one am profoundly moved. I 
would gladly embrace the dream and swear by it to the last. 

Especially since Anita is one of their daughters. 


-rnam 


When she left her country she was very small, and had been carried on board 
by her mother. The boat, a half deck, was finally sold. Her mother and little sisters 
died, while her father left for America on a sailing ship that was never heard of 
again. Only Anita remained, but the dream that had first brought her to our rotten 
Northern wharves never left her: to this day she clings firmly to the dream, with an 
avidity bordering on bloodymindedness. 

She’s a dancer now, in this Tempelhof festooned with clusters of bright white 
light. She dances and throws crimson flowers into the air which either inundate her 
like a rain of blood, or are scorched by the flames of the kerosene lamps. Afterwards 
she will walk through the crowd with the pink conch she uses in the capacity of 
begging bowl. The patrons throw coins in it, sometimes even gold, and then she 
smiles, briefly caressing the generous admirer with her eyes. 

I usually throw gold coins in the conch; I, a humble teacher of French grammar 
affiliated to the local Gymnasium, would give anything for a smile from Anita. 


— Aa 
A few hastily scribbled notes 
* Have sold my Voltaire; I liked to read extracts from his correspondence to my pupils, to 


please the Principal. 


* Have been in arrears for two months now; Frau Holz tells me she’s poor... 
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* Asked the Economist for another advance; to his embarrassment he had to tell me that it 
was against regulations. Didn't hear him out. My colleague Seifert flatly refused to loan me a few 
thalers. 

* Put a heavy gold sovereign in the conch; Anita’ fiery gaze burned right into my soul. That 
was the last one—no more money! Heard subdued laughter from the laurel bushes outside the 
Tempelhof. Saw two Gymnasium domestics running away in the dark. 

* Walking past Klingbom’s shop, I was almost knocked off my feet by a passing hansom. I 
leapt backwards—right into the Beregonne alley. Must have torn off one of the branches...Its 
right before me on this table, as I write. I suppose I’m on a threshold, in front of a door opened up 
by this magic wand. 


Well, to paraphrase that niggard of a Seifert, let’s think things out. 

First and foremost, if I managed to follow my precipitate leap into the mysterious 
alley with an equally painless re-entry into the Mohlenstrasse, it follows that I can 
probably enter and leave the Gasse at will, just like any ordinary passageway. 

The snowball-tree branch is an altogether different matter. The implications are 
mind-boggling. ..Consider: that innocent-looking piece of wood has no place in our 
world, and thus constitutes an anomaly of the first magnitude. If I were to cut off 
a branch in an American forest, say, and take it with me to Europe, the net amount 
of branches on our planet would still remain the same. But in taking hat branch 
with me into my own world, I have intrinsically augmented their number with one 
item—a feat impossible to perform by all of the terrestrial flora combined, since its 
source is located on a level of existence no other mortal can ever hope to explore. It 
follows, too, that any object I care to transport to my world automatically becomes 
my property, for although the terrestrial patrimony has been augmented with one 
unit, its actual provenance can never be traced to any industry! 

My argumentation carries me along like the flow of a big river, circling around 
philosophical ports of call, gaining strength as the supplementary logic of more 
and more tributaries is absorbed—until I am finally convinced that a sheft in the 
Beregonne alley shall by no means be deemed a criminal act in the adjoining 
Mohlenstrasse. It will suffice to avoid any entanglement with the enigmatic denizens 
of the world whereof the alley is a part. Would the revelling Conquistadores have 
spared a thought for their victims, once they wallowed in gold in their palaces in 
Madrid and Cadix? 

I propose to explore the Unknown tomorrow. 
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That ass Klingbom continues to be a nuisance! He must have been lying in wait 
in the little square halfway between his office and his shop. Here I was hurrying past 
him, clenching my teeth in an effort to muster up the requisite amount of courage to 
enter the alley, when he stopped me short and exclaimed: 

“Ah, Herr Lehrer, how wrong I was in thinking it was you! In my blindness I 
suspected you! She left me, you know, but not with you, oh no. You, Sir, are a man of 
honour. No, it was the Postmaster... Think about it—a scoundrel part coach driver, 
part pen-pusher...The name Klingbom has been dragged through the mire!” 

With that he cajoled me into a tenebrous back-office where he produced a flask 
of Courvoisier. 

“To think I suspected you, Herr Lehrer! You were always peering at the 
windows of my wife’s bedroom, but now I realize you were actually after the corn 
merchant’s spouse.” 

I saved the situation by proposing a toast to him. 

“Heh-heh. I wouldn’t mind seeing you play that bastard a nasty trick,’ Klingbom 
confided, pouring me a fresh drink. “He more or less openly makes fun of me, you 
know. But I owe you one, so let me tell you the lady of your dreams is at this very 
moment in her garden, putting up garlands. Come and see.” 

He led me up a newel staircase to a grimy window. It commanded a view of 
the poisonous Klingbom hangars and the distillery’s miasmal vapours which wafted 
through an inextricable tangle of morose little gardens, moss-choked courtyards, 
and muddy canals barely two feet wide. It should have been possible to at least 
catch a glimpse of the problematical alley, but everything I saw was related either to 
Klingbom’s noisome activities or to the ivy-infested garden belonging to the corn 
dealer, where an indistinct figure could indeed be seen tending to an unhealthy- 
looking flower bed. 

A third draught of brandy allowed me to pluck up enough courage to take my 
leave of Klingbom, and finally cross the short distance from his doorstep to the alley. 


Sy 


Three minute doors set in a dirty white wall... 

Beyond the curve the shrubs continued to striate the grey flagstones with 
green and white. Then those infernal doors appeared, set into the wall at very short 
intervals; what should have been uncanny and terrible was thus suffused with the 


puerile aspect of an ordinary Flemish beguinage street. 
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My footsteps echoed in the silence. 

I knocked on the first door. The only thing I heard was another dying echo. 
Fifty steps or so onward the alley was swallowed up by the blackness of yet another 
curve. 

The Unknown was rather parsimonious with its secrets. So far I had only 
discovered two whitewashed walls and three doors. Then again, would not every 
door hold the promise of still more secrets? 

I knocked again, more firmly this time, but only succeeded in stirring up 
more confused reverberations which disturbed the quiet of the audibly vast inner 
corridors. There was a hint of muffled footsteps approaching, but that was probably 
an auditory trick. 

The locks did not differ the least bit from those I am familiar with. It so 
happened that on the previous evening I had had to open my own apartment 
door with the aid of a piece of iron wire. Already covered in sweat and not a little 
ashamed, I nevertheless whipped it out of my pocket and inserted it into the lock of 
the first little door. 

Like my apartment door, it let itself be opened easily enough. 


—vsi— 


I am in my room presently, surrounded by books, a red ribbon torn off of 
one of Anita’s skirts on the table in front of me. In my clenched fist I hold three 
silver thalers. 

Three thalers! 

I have to admit that, by my own hand, I have probably altered a destiny most 
promising. I was, and still am, the only one to have access to that unknown universe. 
What was actually expected of me by that realm beyond reality, more mysterious than 
the many worlds gravitating around the centre of infinity? It lured me on like a pretty 
girl, and I—I entered it like an ordinary thief... My babbitry knows no bounds. I am 
vile and pernicious. I am— 

But three thalers, by gum! 

Thus a prodigious adventure is reduced to horrible banality—to three thalers I 
got in exchange for a finely chiseled plate. Three thalers which will buy me a smile 
from Anita. 

Then there was a knock on my door, and I swiftly threw them into a drawer. It 
was Gockel, the crooked antique dealer who had scarcely deigned to look at my find 


as he deposited it on a counter encumbered with worm-eaten nick-nacks. Well, well, 
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he was smiling...He still did not pronounce my name correctly, but his speech was 
interspersed with innumerable Herr Doktors and Herr Lehrers. 

“I think I have done you a disservice, Herr Doktor. That plate is worth a lot 
more than I surmised.” 

He produced a leather purse, and I caught a glimpse of the yellow smile of gold. 

“Ts it possible that you still have access to the place where you—I mean, to 
objects of the same kind?” 

The nuance had not escaped me. Under his cloak of urbane professionalism I 
detected the spirit of a shrewd businessman. 

“In actual fact that plate belonged to a collector friend of mine who’s in 
dire financial straits right now; he has to sell certain pieces of his collection to 
pay off his debts, but being somewhat of a timid nature, he chooses to remain 
nameless. He is extremely unhappy with the situation, and I really want to spare 
him additional calamities.” 

Gockel vehemently nodded his approval; it really seemed as though he was rapt 
with admiration. 

“That’s what I call friendship. Ach, Herr Doktor, I truly look forward to 
rereading Cicero’s de Amicitia tonight! I wish I had a good friend such as you! But I 
want to contribute my mite: I’ll buy anything your poor friend cares to sell, and his 
price shall be mine.” 

I became curious then: 

“I never examined the piece closely, for I am not exactly a connoisseur. Where 
does it come from? Byzantium?” 

Gockel seemed rather embarrassed at this: 

“Well, er...I hadn’t...I’m not sure. Byzantine, you say? Yes, yes, why not? Maybe. 
I haven’t looked it up yet. In any event, I’m pretty sure I can find an interested party 
in no time at all. And that,’ he concluded slyly, spiking my guns in the process, “is 
what really matters to us—and to your friend, of course.” 

Late that evening I accompanied Anita through the moonlit streets to her 
lilac-surrounded house at the end of the Quai des Hollandais. But let me tell you 
more about that plate which I sold for a few thalers, which in turn bought me the 
friendship of the most beautiful girl in the world. 


—Svig—— 


The door gave access to a long, blue-tiled corridor, whose shadows were 
dispersed by coloured rays of light beaming through a cracked window. My first 


impression of being in a Flemish beguinage was reinforced when I opened a door at 
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the end of the hallway, and entered a spacious, vaulted kitchen, equipped with a few 
sticks of rustic furniture fairly gleaming with wax. The surroundings were reassuring 
enough, so I called out in a loud voice: 

“Hello, there! Anybody home?” 

The reply came in the form of a powerful resonance. No presence cared to 
answer my summons for now, which was more or less what I had expected in the 
first place. Come to think of it, if the enigmatic alley had been on my mind quite a 
lot recently, I had never given concrete thought to possible inhabitants. 

Nonetheless I set out to explore the premises like an ordinary burglar. I freely 
investigated drawers that were but sparsely filled with table-linen and inexpensive 
cutlery, and generally moved around without any sense of possible obstruction 
or impediment. The adjoining rooms, too, were soberly furnished in accustomed 
convent style. There was a magnificent oaken staircase leading up to— 

That was my first surprise. About midway the stairs abutted abruptly on a blank 
wall. They led absolutely nowhere! The scene was lit by sickly ivory hues which seeped 
through the ceiling’s frosted-glass windows. I saw—or thought I saw—a vaguely 
hideous form creeping over the wallpaper, but looking closer I saw the shape was 
entirely composed of fine cracks, and thus had been a figment of my imagination, on 
a par with those creatures we think we see in the clouds up above, or even in the lace 
curtains in our bedroom. It troubled me but momentarily, for another look quickly 
established that it had completely vanished in a vast web of bigger fissures. 

I went back to the kitchen. Through a barred window I hadn’t seen before, I 
spotted the outline of a tenebrous inner courtyard—the bottom of a funnel formed 
by four immense, lichen-encrusted walls. On a sideboard I discovered a heavy plate 
which seemed to have some value. I hid it under my coat. 

I was terribly disappointed. My overall impression was of having broken into a 
child’s piggy bank, of having pilfered a few crisp notes out of an old aunt’s measly 
stocking. 

Irritated, I turned to Gockel, the antique dealer. 


———SYig——— 


The three demaisnes turned out to be identical; they all have the same interior—a 
neat little kitchen, sparse albeit gleaming furnishings, an utterly redundant staircase... 
In their crepuscular gloaming serene tranquility reigns supreme. The chandeliers are 
identical, and so are the plates. 


I took them away and— 
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—found them in the selfsame place again the day after. Gockel is all smiles 
and pays handsomely, but at times I do think I am losing my mind. I feel like a 
dervish—breaking into the same house again and again, stealing the same object 
under exactly the same circumstances...I wonder whether the hellish round is part 
of some unknown vaster scheme; am I acting according to some infernal precept by 
committing the same crime over and over again? 

One day I resolved not to walk into the habitual trap and insert an intermezzo 
of sorts between my last and next ventures. I had a good reserve, and Anita was 
exceptionally sweet to me. 

As fate would have it, Gockel decided to pay me a visit that very evening. Did I 
have anything to sell him? To my astonishment he upped his price, and even started 
to pout when I told him about my state of mind. He was about to leave, when I 
asked him: 

“Mr. Gockel, I take it you have found a regular buyer?” 

He turned round slowly and looked me straight in the eye. 

“Indeed I have, Herr Doktor. But since you're not telling me anything about 
your...er, friend, Pm not divulging anything either.’ Suddenly serious again, he 
quickly added: 

“I would like you to bring me these...er...goods on a daily basis. Tell me how 
much gold you want in exchange, and I'll give it to you straightaway. No more 
haggling. We’re in this together, Herr Doktor; for all I know we may pay the price in 
full someday, but in the meantime let us live the kind of life we enjoy. You have your 
pretty girl, I my fortune.” 

Oddly enough, we never touched upon the precarious subject again. To 
my dismay, however, Anita suddenly became extremely exacting, and my supply 
dwindled rapidly. 

The alley’s atmosphere, too, changed. 

I heard melodies. At least, I thought I heard snatches of a haunting, far-off 
singing. So, mustering up all the courage left in me, I set out to explore the alleyway 
beyond the second curve, to find out about the distant singer. 

Walking past the third door into the zone I hadn’t yet explored, a dreadful terror 
seized me. At first I took only a few hesitant steps. Then I turned round: I could 
still see part of the first bend in the Beregonne Gasse—just. But I felt hideously 
certain that I was getting farther and farther away from my own world. In a fit of 
unreasoned temerity I ran all the way into the unknown, and then, like a schoolboy 
squatting behind a hedgerow, risked a cautious peek. 

Deception! The alley continued its serpentine movement, but my fresh 
perspective yielded nothing more than yet three more little doors set in a white wall, 
and still more snowball-trees. I would probably have given up then, if it hadn’t been 
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for the canticle-like song that unexpectedly sailed past me like the noise of a breaking 
wave. I managed to overcome the inexplicable terror that suddenly held sway over 
me, and tried to analyse what I was hearing. 

I have said that it sounded like a wave crashing on a shoreline, mostly because 
of the impression of distance the sound conveyed. But even as I was listening, the 
initial harmoniousness I had detected gave way to a painful discordance, a cluster 
composed of complaints and shrieks of hatred. 

Have you ever noticed how the first traces of a fearful stench are often sweet 
and at times even positively pleasant? Once, upon leaving my home, I was struck 
by an appetising aroma of roast drifting through the street. “That’s a smart cook, 
and an early bird to boot!” I thought. But a mere hundred feet or so further down 
the road, the smell became tinged with the nauseous acridity of burning cotton. 
Sure enough, a draper’s stall had caught fire, and the air was polluted with smoking 
embers and flying sparks. I think I may have been analogously deceived by that 
incipient melodiousness. 

What if I were to explore the terrain beyond the second curve? My timorous 
inertia all but completely disappeared, I crossed the space in front of me in seconds, 
calm and collected, to discover...the same old scenery I thought I had left behind. 
Even as my curiosity evaporated, sheer anger got the better of me: three identical 
structures, followed by another trio of identical structures, followed by— 


Sv 


I now think that by opening the very first door, I may somehow have disrupted 
the mystery’s inherent intercalary logic. This realisation initially provided me with 
a fresh bout of courage; but with every step my sense of disappointment accrued 
until it began to take on hallucinatory proportions. A curve, three small yellow 
doors, a group of snowball trees; then yet another bend, three minute doors set in 
a whitish wall, and the cast shadows of the vegetation. The cyclical arrangement 
almost resembled the periodicity of a series of prime numbers. As I became more 
and more obsessed, my progress became feverish and careless. But then the terrible 
symmetry was interrupted. 

There were those maddening three doors again, and those silly trees; but this 
time there was also a heavy wooden, vaguely grey and tallowy gate. And suddenly I 
was trembling with fear, for there was the noise again, darkly menacing, and coming 
from behind the gate. 

I ran back towards the Mohlenstrasse, those maddening cycles comprising three 
little doors and a clump of snowball trees flying past me in reverse. 
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At last I saw the first lights of the real world. But the noise followed me 
all the way to the edge of the Mohlenstrasse—to be cut off sharply as I left 
the Beregonne Gasse. The air was full of the happy sounds of a merry summer 
evening, and the fearfully rumbling discordance was thrust back by a refreshing 
peal of children’s sing-song, 


A nameless horror is upon the city. 

I would scarcely mention it in this brief personal account, unless I was sure 
there’s a mysterious albeit definite link between my escapades in the tenebrous alley 
and the large-scale nightly bloodshed in the city. You see, more than a hundred 
people have somehow vanished from the face of the earth, while dozens more have 
been savagely butchered. To my bewilderment I found that al these crimes had been 
perpetrated along the sinuous line that represents the non-existent Beregonne Gasse. 

Poor Klingbom was one of the first victims. According to an aide he walked into 
the distillery’s main laboratory and simply evanesced, like a wisp of noxious smoke. 
He was soon followed by the corn dealer’s wife, who was somehow plucked out of 
her sad little garden; her husband was found in the oast-house, his head bashed in. 

The more I study the city map before me, the more I become convinced of the 
portentousness of the fatal connection. I am certain that the first category of victims 
has been snatched away onto an unknown plane; as for the killings, there can be 
but little doubt that they are attributable to a host of invisible spectres. Thus all the 
inhabitants of a house in the Rue de la Vieille Bourse have been abducted. In the Rue 
de l’Eglise, two, three, four, and finally six corpses were found, while in the Rue de la 
Poste there were five disappearances, and four deaths. And so it goes on, albeit with 
one restriction: for some reason the phenomena are limited to a theoretical boundary 
delineated by the Deichstrasse. 

I fully realise that by talking freely about my findings I would more or less 
condemn myself to the Kirchhaus, that sombre asylum for the insane, a festering 
hellhole from which there is no escape; or else give free rein to the superstitious 
mob out on the streets, which would be only too willing to burn me at the stake as a 
sorcerer. Of late I am driven by a fresh sort of anger, and find myself brooding over 
vague plans breathing retribution. 

“Gockel knows more than he’s willing to admit,” I pondered. “Tf I fill him in on 
what I know, then he might be willing to take me into his confidence...” 

But for some reason I refrained from unburdening myself. Gockel would empty 


his heavy purse, and make his exit without the least allusion to our strange little pact. 
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I nonetheless sensed that things would swiftly come to a head: my existence had 
been all too tranquil, and an imminent storm was rearing its ugly head. I sensed that 
the Beregonne Gasse and its peaceful little abodes were but a mask, behind which 


something terrible was brewing. 


—vip— 


Until then I had visited the alley by the light of day exclusively, for I was 
mortally afraid to enter it at night. But once I got delayed. Rummaging feverishly 
through cupboards and drawers in search of something new, that “something new” 
in effect found me. 

It began with a dark and heavy sound, like a heavy gate thundering close on iron 
rails. I realised that the familiar opaline clarity had already been partly invaded by the 
veils of sunset. Already the windows up in the stairwell were stained with blackness, 
while the courtyards were rapidly filling up with shadows. My pluck was rapidly 
dwindling to naught, but my curiosity was piqued afresh when suddenly the whole 
house started vibrating again with that mighty roar. Hurriedly I climbed the stairs 
to see where it originated. The darkness was inexorably closing in, too, but before 
I hurried back down, taking three, four steps at a time, screaming like a madman, I 
clearly saw. ..¢hat there was no longer any obtruding wall. The staircase abutted on a yawning 
brink in whose unfathomable depths vague monstrosities were beckoning... 

I opened the door. Behind me something was smashed furiously to pieces. 
The reassuring streetlights of my familiar Mohlenstrasse reached out to me like the 
beacons of a hospitable harbour. I started running, but was soon checked by an 
extremely savage blow. 

“What’s the matter with you, then?” 

There I was, sitting forlorn on the pavement, facing a dumbfounded sailor with 
a painfully bruised head. My coat was in tatters, and I was bleeding profusely from 
a neck wound; not bothering to apologise, I jumped up again and ran away, to the 
supreme indignation of the seaman, who cursed me loudly, adding that the least I 


could have done was pay him a drink. 


O 
Anita has gone. She has vanished without a trace! 
Broken-hearted I fall to pieces, my useless gold amassed around me. I don’t 


understand: the Quai des Hollandais is located far from the danger zone...Merciful 


God, is it possible that even in my utter prudence and tenderness...I never told 
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Anita about the alley, but I once did show her the ghostly stretch I had drawn on my 
city map, explaining that the danger appeared to be concentrated along that sinuous 
trajectory. A strange spark had appeared in her eyes, and I should have realised there 
and then that her ancestral spirit of discovery and adventure was not yet wholly 
extinct. With her woman’s intuition she probably sensed the connexion between the 
Beregonne Gasse and my sudden wealth. ..Curses! 

Meanwhile, the onslaught continues unabated. To think that my Anita is now a 
mere footnote in the annals of this bloody and inexplicable catastrophe! 

Then again, the case of one Hans Mendell has given me new ideas. Those 
vapour-like beings he describes are perhaps not completely invulnerable. Of course 
the man is a cut-throat and a far from respectable citizen, but I am nonetheless 
convinced by his tale. 

When they found him, he was carrying the wallets and watches of two 
unfortunate victims who were rapidly bleeding to death right next to him. Mendell’s 
culpability would have been sickeningly obvious, if the man hadn’t been totally 
delirious himself: both of his arms had been wrenched off. But he was a sturdy 
fellow, and he used what little time was left him to answer the nervous questions fired 
at him by the magistrates and ecclesiastics gathered round his deathbed. 

He admitted to having furtively followed a shadow—a black mist, he called 
it—which he had regularly seen passing through the city streets. Now and again the 
thing would attack hapless passers-by, whom Mendell would then proceed to rob 
of their valuables. 

On the night of his misfortune he had spotted the now-familiar dark mass 
hovering motionless right in the middle of the Rue de la Poste. He had hidden inside 
a conveniently empty policeman’s sentry box, waiting for something to happen. 
There had been other vaporous, equally sombre forms, cascading aimlessly through 
the street like children’s balloons, but these had soon disappeared. Then he’d heard 
voices: two youngsters were approaching. He wasn’t sure what actually happened, but 
within moments the two were prostrate on their backs, agonizing. He’d witnessed 
no less than seven similar deaths, and on every occasion had simply waited for the 
mist to release its victim, which is surely indicative of a level-headedness worthy of 
a more dignified employment. 

However, in this last instance he had been deceived. He was avidly searching 
the wretches’ pockets, when it dawned on him that the black horror hadn’t gone 
away, but merely risen a couple of metres above the bodies. When it positioned itself 
between Mendell and the full moon, the terrified robber saw that its general outline 
was vaguely human. He tried to run toward the shelter, but it was too late—before 


he could get up, the thing was upon him. Now Mendell was by no means a choirboy: 
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he struck out and actually hit something—onlly it felt like he’d put his hand inside a 
wind-infested tunnel. 

That was all. Mendell, who had lost a considerable amount of blood, succumbed 
shortly thereafter. But his tale had instilled in me fresh feelings of spite; for one thing 
I now very much wanted to avenge Anita. I turned to Gockel, and said: 

“I do not want to see you again after tonight. I have to relieve myself of a 
burden, and no amount of gold can help me.” 

He looked at me with those doleful eyes of his. 

“Yes, Gockel, revenge is sweet.” 

My determination made him sit up: 

“Do you think, Herr Doktor, that it is possible to...chase them away?” 

Without further ado I ordered him to get a cart, load it with firewood, and 
supply cans filled with oil and alcohol, as well as a barrel of gunpowder. He was to 
haul it out at daybreak, and leave it in the Mohlenstrasse without any supervision. He 
took a deep bow, like a servant would, and upon leaving whispered: 

“May God be with you! May He, in His Great Wisdom, help you!” 


A 


This shall probably be my last entry in this diary. 

The stacks of wood I have amassed against the big gates is positively dripping 
with oil, and redolent of alcohol; lines of gunpowder leading from the smaller doors 
join together, leading up to other heaps of glistening firewood; I have stuffed the 
fissures in the walls with explosives. 

Waves of a new and terrible clamour rush past me; today they sound like 
abominably human complaints or lamentations, echoes wrested from atrociously 
tortured flesh. But I am filled with a fierce joy, for I clearly sense ‘heir insane panic. 
They can see what I’m up to, but cannot stop me; for you see ¢hey plainly get their 
strength from the night itself, and are wholly powerless during the day. 

Calmly I flick my lighter. 

A deep sigh passes through the neighbourhood; the snowball trees shiver, as 
if agitated by a sudden breeze. A tall blue flame leaps into the sky... The firewood 
crackles briskly...the gunpowder starts to sizzle... 

I rush madly through the street, almost bouncing from curve to curve, slightly 
dizzy as if I were descending a spiral staircase all the way into the soil. 


—vii— 
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The Deichstrasse is ablaze, and so is the rest of the neighbourhood. Snug behind 
my little window I watch the sky run a dirty blond. The weather is dry, and they say 
there isn’t any water. The fire’s progress is clearly visible over the rooftops and houses. 
It has been sweeping the inner city since yesterday, but doesn’t even seem to be close to 
the Mohlenstrasse. The alley is still there, I presume, far from the turmoil and rumble 
of the detonations, its snowball trees softly trembling in the hot air. 

Gockel has silently provided the extra cart I ordered. Good. There isn’t a soul 
to be seen, they’re all galvanized by the mighty spectacle. Nobody expects anything to 
happen over here. 

I take my time with the firewood, oil, and powder, advancing minutely from 
curve to curve. Eventually I stand still, absolutely transfixed. Three little houses, shose 
three little houses are quietly burning; it is almost as if the beautiful yellow flames 
themselves respect their serenity, so completely devoid of savagery is their soundless 
lapping...It occurs to me that I may well have reached the very frontier of the 
mystery, and I scramble backwards, awestruck in spite of myself. 

The Mohlenstrasse is within reach. I pause in front of the first little door, the 
very one I pried open so many weeks ago. It’s only right that the second fire should 
be lit right here. As I stumble through the kitchen, across those forbidding parlours, 
up the spiral staircase which abuts once again on that solid wall, I sense that the 
interior has become familiar, and—more worryingly—that I am going to miss it. 

And of course there’s the plate again—the one I pilfered so many times. Oh, 
but. what’s that? There’s a bundle of crumpled sheets on it, bedecked with a fine 
handwriting. 

The elegant calligraphy of a woman. 

My final act of larceny—and a fitting souvenir. But wh— 

The Strigae! The Strigae!! The Strig— 


——SYiig—— 


Thus ends the French manuscript. 

I suppose the final words refer to the fabled impure night spirits. They have 
been traced across the last page in a harried scrawl, indicative of the writer’s terror 
and despair. Thus write the wretches who are stuck on a sinking ship, in the hope that 
their final adieu shall reach their family, and that the latter will survive them. 


O 


It happened while I was in Hamburg last year. 
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My search for a bit of entertainment had been in vain. Sankt Pauli with its 
Zillerthal and shocking Peterstrasse, Altona with its Schnapsbude...pale attractions, 
all of them. So I had wandered off to the ancient part of the city, which smelled 
of fresh beer. That particular section became entirely dear to me, mostly because it 
reminded me of the towns and cities of my youth. It was there, in an empty street 
filled with odd echoes, that I first spotted the name Lockmann Gockel. 

I bought an old Bavarian pipe, embellished with rather unsubtle illustrations. 
The proprietor was agreeable enough, so I asked him whether the name Archipétre 
meant anything to him. The man’s countenance had been somewhat grey before, 
but presently it became so colourless that the good man’s head appeared to be lit 
from within. 

“Ar-chi-pé-tre, “ he stammered. “Oh, Sir, what are you saying? What exactly is 
it that you know?” 

There was no reason whatsoever to beat around the bush, so I started telling 
Herr Gockel about my little discovery on that windswept Rotterdam quayside. He lit 
an archaic-looking gaslight. In its dancing and hissing flame my interlocutor looked 
oddly resigned. 

“That was my grandfather,” he cut in, when I mentioned the antique dealer. The 
conclusion of my tale elicited a heavy sigh from one of the shop’s remote corners. 

“My sister.” 

I made the acquaintance of a pretty, albeit deathly pale young lady, who had 
been hiding in the grotesque shadows. 

“It is a remarkably accurate account of what happened back then; every 
evening grandfather would hold forth about it; his son, in turn, passed on the tale 
to us, and I may as well tell you that since my father died, we too have discussed 
it on occasion.” 

“If I may make so bold, sir, I think that all this calls for an investigation into the 
whereabouts of the mysterious alley...” 

But Gockel slowly raised his left hand, and cut me short: 

“Alphonse Archipétre used to teach French at the Gymnasium until 1842.” 

“That long ago? I see...” 

“That was the year of the great fire. Hamburg was almost entirely razed to 
the ground. The old Mohlenstrasse and the immense section between it and the 
Deichstrasse were reduced to a smouldering pit.” 

“And Archipétre?” 

“Well, he lived in a different district, close to Bleichen, see? The fire never 
reached his street. However, in the middle of the second night, that would have been 
6 May, a terribly dry night it was, his house—and his house alone—burned to the 
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ground. The surrounding buildings were miraculously spared. That’s how they think 
he died—for not a trace of his body was found.” 

“But time—” 

Lockmann Gockel did not let me finish. Glad to change the subject, he began 
discoursing enthusiastically on a subject I had barely mentioned; as luck would have 
it, in doing so he more or less furnished the answers I had hoped for. 

“T should say there has been a contraction of time, analogous to the compression 
of space in the area around that ill-fated Beregonne Gasse. In the city archives there 
is mention of atrocities committed during the fire, the perpetrators have never been 
found. Unheard-of crimes, wanton pillage, blood-red mass hallucination. ..quite 
right, that’s how it was; only, all that happened several days before the catastrophe. Do 
you see what I am getting at?” 

After that initial outburst, he calmed down somewhat. 

“In spite of the astounding theories proffered by our unequalable Einstein, 
modern science is, in fact, currently in a rut; it is still far too dependent on 
Euclidian calculus...I’m inclined to believe that, to the horror and desperation of 
modern physics, the Law of Contraction, as proposed by Fitzgerald and Lorentz, 
bodes well for future research. The mere term contraction, my dear Sir, covers a lot 
of meaning...” 

We were veering off at an insidious tangent. But here the young lady brought 
us tall glasses, filled with yellow wine. Gockel held his out towards the gaslight, and 
attentively studied the silent stream of marvelous colours cascading across his ash- 
grey hand. Presently, he returned to the great cataclysm of 1842. 

“My grandfather and his acquaintances used to spin yarns about huge green 
flames shooting out of the smouldering ruins, touching the very heavens. There 
are people who maintain that they perceived female shapes in them, animated by an 
unmentionable ferocity.” 

There was no denying that the wine was excellent. I emptied my glass and smiled 
at the antique dealer’s histrionics. 

“The flames which destroyed Archipétre’s abode were green, too. It is said 
that, as a result of their extraordinary vehemence, numerous bystanders died of 
sheer fright.” 

“Mr. Gockel, did your grandfather ever mention the buyer who came to pick up 
the plates every night?” 

A weary voice answered in his place, the words sounding uncannily identical to 
the concluding portion of the German manuscript: 

“A tall crone, an immense old woman, with squid-like eyes protruding from 
a disturbing face. She came to his shop carrying sacks full of gold so heavy that 
grandfather had to divide the contents in four equal parts in order to be able to 
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carry it to his coffers. When Alphonse Archipétre first came to us, the Lockmann- 
Gockel firm was nearly bankrupt. But that soon changed, and we rapidly became 
affluent again. Were still well-off, you know, enormously so...thanks to those 
night-creatures...” 

“We're rid of them,” the brother resumed, picking up the bottle for a refill. 

“Don’t say that! How can “hey have forgotten us? Do I have to remind you of 
our nights, our hellish nights? We can only hope that there was, or still is, a human 
presence among them, which intervenes on our behalf.” The girl’s beautiful eyes 
were wide, as if to take in the black gulf of her own thoughts. 

“Kathie! Kathie!” the antique dealer cried, “have you seen—” 

“They are there every night, as you very well know. They invade our spirit when 
we're weak, and on the threshold of sleep. Ah, to remain awake forever!” 

“To remain awake forever,’ the brother echoed sullenly, acknowledging his 
sister’s terror. 

“They rise up from that accursed gold, the gold which, in spite of the horror, 
remains so dear to us. They’ve taken refuge in every single object we’ve bought with 
those infernal proceeds...We’ll never be rid of them, as long as we live...They’ll 
outlast us and the doomed planet itself!” 
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Just possibly the nastiest, most brutal short story ever written. I had the pleasure of 
corresponding with Mr. Porges in the last years of his life and perhaps the most treasured book in 
my collection is an inscribed copy of his collection published by Ash-Tree Press. To my knowledge, it 
is one of only three copies that he signed. One of the interesting things that came about during our 
correspondence was the fact that “The Mirror,” despite numerous anthology appearances, had never 
been presented in its true form. The error that was perpetuated by numerous editors over the years 
involved one letter being added to the original text. This addition doesn't ruin the story, but it makes 
a horrible scene slightly less horrible. I'm happy to be finally able to present the restored version of 
“The Mirror” as the late Mr. Porges originally wrote it. 


magnificent old house, the agent said expansively. ‘Just the thing for a large 
family—with taste. Not one of these ticky-tacky modern cracker boxes with 
o room to breathe.’ 

In his heart, Mr. Avery agreed completely, but knew he mustn’t let his feelings 
show. Not if a bargain was to be made. So he tried to look shrewd and tightfisted, 
much as a dormouse might counterfeit ferocity. His was not a poker face; it registered 
emotions quite similar to those that once flickered in contrasty muggings across the 
silent screen. He yearned for the huge house, all gingerbread, with its cornices, attics, 
and above all, the thirty-by-forty foot living-room that boasted a seventeen-foot 
ceiling and a fireplace big enough for half a redwood tree. And there were ten acres 
of brushy land, offering wonderful privacy. What a spot for the kids! With five of 
them, all active, outgoing, creative, and impulsive—just like Dad—finding a suitable 
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house was no simple matter. Yes, this one, almost hidden by towering, leafy oaks was 
a prize—a lucky stroke. 

‘It’s not bad, he said cautiously, quite unaware that his soft, brown eyes shone 
like beacons. ‘But, after all, Mr. Doss, the place has been shut up for over thirty years, 
and what with the stories, that would scare most customers off. Everybody isn’t as 
free from superstition as I am, you know, 

‘Nothing to all the talk, the agent assured him. “The owner just didn’t care 
to rent or sell. He inherited the property at a fairly early age, but never lived 
there—probably because it was too big for one person alone. Thats reasonable 
enough. One man in a thirty-room house! Of course,’ he added quickly, seeing that 
a question was trembling on Avery’s lips, ‘it needs some work, but that’s why the ad 
called it a “fixer-upper.” A handy man will get a real bargain, whereas if we had to 
call in regular contractors...’ 

Mr. Avery was not merely a dedicated do-it-yourselfer, he was a remarkably 
good one, having a knack for cabinet work, masonry, electrical outlets, and even 
plumbing. He looked forward with pleasant anticipation to the job of renovating the 
house. The family could stay in the old one, several hundred miles away, while he 
toiled in peace, making the nest ready for them. There was no need to consult Lottie; 
she knew his taste was impeccable and that he definitely headed the family. Mr. Avery, 
in fact, often thought of himself as a modern paterfamilias in the Victorian tradition, 
and imposed the image rather successfully on his brood. 

He and the agent soon agreed on terms, with Doss giving a little, very graciously, 
and Avery yielding much more than necessary, but feeling no pain, so skillfully was 
he manipulated. 

There followed a period of intense and enjoyable activity on his part, as he began 
to put the old house in order. There were rotten boards and panels to be replaced; 
stairs that quivered at even a light tread; wallpaper to be hung; gallons of paint 
needed inside and out; and furniture, including suitable antiques, to be bought. 

Finally, there was the interesting puzzle of the mirror. 

This enormous installation was let into the wall above the fireplace, also a giant, 
intricately carved and decorated. For some reason, the glass had been covered with 
many brush strokes of heavy, black enamel. After thirty years of drying, the stuff 
refused to soften even under the most potent chemicals, and Avery was reduced to a 
kind of slow, tiresome scraping and chipping that made his wrists ache. 

He mentioned the mirror to the only man in town who remembered anything 
about the house, but learned little that was new. Instead the fellow rehashed the story 
of the murders. 

‘Nasty business, the old man said, delighted, obviously, to have a fresh victim. 
‘Colton had a big family—eight kids—but one was out that night. Anyhow, Colton 
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went nuts and killed all of ’em, and then jumped out an upper window to the 
flagstones, and he died, too. Son that was out—he come home found them all 
dead—ones inside all chopped or torn to bits, they say. So horrible the coroner never 
did talk about it in court. Boy sealed up the house right after. Don’t think it was his 
idea—just a kid. Old Wright, the coroner, he musta told him to. All pretty mysterious. 
Some think Colton didn’t do it—that house is haunted.’ He spat. ‘Me, I wouldn’t live 
there for a million, 

‘Did the coroner have the mirror painted over, too?’ 

‘Dunno about that. Didn’t know twas done. Painted over, y’say? Now I did hear 
once that some of the kids claimed they saw things in it.’ 

Tve got it pretty well cleaned, Avery said dryly. ‘And it’s just a mirror. In fact, 
my family will love it. I’ve always wanted one that big over the fireplace. Might even 
make up some good stories about it? He winked. ‘Stolen, basically, from Lewis 
Carroll” The old man looked at him blankly, and Avery coughed. Maybe the guy 
would recognize a name like Herzog or The Spy Who Came in from the Cold, but he 
wouldn’t bet on that either. Probably the sports page was his limit... 

As Avery expected, his family was enthusiastic about the house. Even children 
brought up to be more worldly and cynical would have enjoyed exploring such 
a pile, with its many fascinating nooks, storerooms, attics, cupboards, and crawl- 
spaces. Since they ranged in age from five to thirteen, the Avery kids were fully able 
to make the most of the place. They walked, ran, jumped, and climbed until they 
knew every inch of the house. 

There was only one disappointment: the mirror was still a mess. The lowest 
layers of paint were particularly resistant; they seemed to have been brushed on 
to form a grating, with regular horizontal and vertical strokes. In time, of course, 
Avery would get the glass clear, but for the present, there were more urgent matters 
requiring his attention. The well, in particular, was acting up in spite of the new 
electric pump Avery installed; perhaps the casing had a leak. And water was certainly 
more important than the mirror. 

But the time did come, finally, when he could give the glass his full attention, 
and by using a heavier blade plus a steaming device, Avery removed the last of the 
black enamel. 

Although the mirror was obviously quite old, it gave a clear, undistorted 
reflection. With his family grouped around a blazing fire, Avery talked, with verve 
and imagination, about the looking-glass world to be seen—in part—over the 
mantel. To one side was an archway identical to their own, but they could see only 
part way into its shadowy depths. 

Mr. Avery’s fancies, which owed so much to Carroll, found an intent audience; 


even his wife listened. The oldest boy, Larry, more science-minded at thirteen, 
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showed less interest until his father, with shrewd premeditation, raised the question: 
why are left and right interchanged, but not up and down? That puzzle kept Larry 
occupied for the rest of the tale. 

Janie, who was eight, had a complaint. 

‘The looking-glass room is just like ours,’ she pouted. 

‘Not really, her father said. ‘See the picture on the wall? In our room, the man’s 
on the left; in there, he’s on the right. Besides, he added quickly, aware that the 
distinction didn’t impress her markedly—how could it at her age?—‘we don’t know 
what’s in the rest of the house, through the archway and in all the other rooms. They 
may be altogether different. And the ones who live there stay out of this room which 
we can see.’ He was too perceptive and intelligent to invent any unpleasant tenants; 
the worst was a fat, elfish creature named Gnolfo, who robbed the refrigerator in 
the kitchen and could never be seen from this location. Once during the story Avery 
pretended to glimpse Gnolfo peering through the arch, and Bill verified it, adding 
rather uneasily, that the elf was small and hairy—but Bill was only five and not held 
to be a competent witness by his siblings... 

It was a charming tableau for a paterfamilias: the five children, all look-alikes 
in their dark hair and big, brown eyes, but with different temperaments. Janie and 
Marcia were impish and apt to be challenging, while the three boys were more 
physical, taking Avery’s logic as dependable even when the girls intuitively doubted. 
And Lottie—she belonged in the picture, too, he felt. Almost a Victorian wife: meek, 
biddable, sweet, and yet no lightweight mentally. She knew many classics, and played 
the piano like a concert artist. If only she didn’t like Poulenc and some even more 
wild moderns so much—that didn’t fit—yes, he was a lucky fellow to have such 
a family. Father had been so taken with his first three grandchildren that he’d put 
a nice sum of money in trust, and now Avery didn’t need to do much work as a 
lawyer—lend the old family name to Winslow, Talcott, and Avery and show up at the 
office a few hours each week. 

‘Where does Gnolfo stay?’ Brian demanded, standing close to the mirror. He 
was ten, and mature enough to act as babysitter for his juniors, a job usually ducked 
by Larry as unworthy of a thirteen-year-old. Both boys were strong and vigorous, 
and Larry owned a .22, which he could shoot with considerable skill. Any prowler 
who came looking for trouble while the parents were away might be in for a shock, 
Avery thought, looking approvingly at Brian’s sturdy body and resolute, if rather 
bovine, eyes. 

‘Upstairs, he told his son. ‘Not that it’s laid out just like ours; I rather think it 
isn’t. But then, we’ll never know, will we?’ 

‘Maybe we could get through some time, Janie suggested half-heartedly. She 
wasn’t at all sure, at eight, that the mirror had another side facing a different world. 
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Yet older people knew so many things kids hadn’t learned yet, how could one be sure 
Daddy was making it up? 

‘It’s possible—some day, Mr. Avery agreed, smiling. ‘Alice did, and she was a 
real girl—Alice Liddell? And when Larry, expecting this once to catch his father out, 
scoffed, he was shown, much to his annoyance, the facts in the encyclopaedia. The 
squelch did wonders for Avery’s status; the younger children would now just as soon 
doubt the next day’s sunrise. 

“The story will be continued tomorrow, Mr. Avery said at nine-thirty. ‘Now it’s 
bedtime, except for Larry; he gets his extra half-hour, 

‘Not tomorrow, dear, Lottie reminded him. We’re going to the Randalls’, 
remember?” 

‘I forgot, confound it, he said, irritated. He enjoyed his role at the fireside, 

_ monarch of all he surveyed. The one allotted him in other homes was considerably 
less exalted, thanks to his dormouse appearance and total lack of interest in modern 
matters. Then he said crisply: “Larry will be in charge, and all of you must stay in 
the house; I don’t want anybody outside when there are no neighbours handy like in 
our old place. Anyhow, we'll be back by midnight. See that they’re in bed at the usual 
time, son. And be there yourself before eleven? 

Neither he nor his wife had any misgivings when they left the following evening. 
Although the house was isolated to a degree, the heavy doors locked, as did the 
windows. Larry was a manly fellow, and the .22 could be taken from the closet 
without his father’s permission in an emergency. 

After dinner, previously prepared by their mother, the children gathered in the 
living-room, where a nice fire burned. If they felt reluctant to run about the upper 
floors while alone, it was perfectly natural. By day the children tended to split up into 
groups, pairs or even individuals, according to mood or type of play, but at night even 
a courageous thirteen-year-old had no pressing business in the dark attics above... 

‘Tell us about the looking-glass rooms,’ Bill lisped. ‘And the fat little boy with 
the funny name.’ 

Larry felt flattered; it was seldom they treated him so like a second father. But 
he doubted his capacity as a bard. 

“Well? he said uneasily, ‘there’s not much to tell. It’s a whole big house just like 
ours— 

‘Daddy said it isn’t, Janie interrupted. 

‘I mean it has other rooms, some on the same floor and some upstairs. But 
Gnolfo, he likes the kitchen, where the food is.’ He did his best from then on, but 
knew his audience was restive. He had almost lost them completely; only Bill watched 
the glass, when suddenly the child gave a squeak of dismay. 

‘I saw something!’ Bill cried. ‘It was in the arch there.’ 
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‘Don’t be silly” Larry said. ‘If it was there, it would be in our arch here, too’ 

“Why? Marcia demanded. ‘Who said so? Thats a different room, actually; 
Daddy said so,’ 

I saw it, Bill said, his chubby face pale and strained. ‘I don’t like that—that 
Nolfy. He’s hairy and funny and jumps around...’ 

‘Where did he go?’ Brian asked. 

‘He came right into the looking-glass room, and over to the fireplace—Ais ol’ 
fireplace, where you can’t see it? 

‘Great! Larry said in a sardonic voice. “You're the clever one.’ He grinned at the 
others. ‘Billy knows we can’t prove Gnolfo’s not behind the mantel—that’s part of 
the looking-glass room we can’t see.’ Then his face went blank with thought. “Wait a 
minute. If we had another mirror, and moved it back from the fireplace a few feet, 
and then looked in the big mirror—sure, then we’d see their fire. And that’s one even 
Dad didn’t think of! he added proudly. 

‘Mom’s got a pretty big mirror on her dresser, Brian said. “You and me could 
carry it down here easy, I bet.’ 

“That’s right, Larry said. ‘And that’s just what we'll do. You kids wait here, and 
in a minute you'll see all the rest of the looking-glass room. We’ll have some fun with 
Dad tomorrow, too, 

He and Brian raced up the stairs, too excited to have any fear of the dark 
landing, and soon returned carrying the dresser mirror, lifted from its gimbals by 
four strong, eager hands. 

They manoeuvred it to the centre of the room, while the other children darted 
in and out to keep tabs on the reflection. Finally Larry found a spot where, on peering 
into the bigger one, they could see in the smaller one’s reflection, the fireplace of the 
looking-glass room. 

Marcia saw it first, and whimpered; Bill began to scream; and Larry just froze, 
his eyes pits of horror. 

The thing crouching there may have felt the children’s collective gaze, for it 
rose to its full height of some three feet to glare at them. It had teeth and talons and 
great blank eyes, pitiless as the sun; dark, matted hair covered its body, which rippled 
continually with a terrible vitality like that of a centipede. Then it was on the mantel, 


first on the looking-glass side, and almost immediately on theirs... 


ranan 


When the Averys came into the house at eleven-forty and saw the living-room, 


Lottie began to scream—shrill, toneless, repetitive notes that sounded like mechanical 
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whistles. She kept them up for hours, even under heavy doses of morphine, and was 
silent only in death, two days later. 

Mr. Avery looked at the remains of his children, and knew that all but one were 
dead. Janie’s eye showed that she was still alive, but it also held a wordless plea, as if 
she understood what was best; and her father, without knowing why, did what had 
to be done, giving the child release. Only then did he begin to whimper in a high, 
quavering voice nothing like his normal rich baritone. Later, he was indicted for 
murder, but a vegetable cares little about such things... 


A BRINK REALTY SPECIAL! 
HOUSE FOR SALE OR LEASE 
OWNER WILL SACRIFICE! 
IDEAL FOR LARGE FAMILY 
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Tve remarked elsewhere that when I sat down to work on this project I just knew that there 


were a few tales that would automatically trump anything else done at the same time. Dangerous 
Visions had no shortage of great stories, but Norman Spinrad’ tale still strikes me as being not 
only the best from that volume and year, but also one of the very best ever. For those few who are 
bound to complain that this story isn’t horror...Imagine trading places with Mr. Wintergreen in 
his final circumstances and get back to me on that, okay? 


t the age of nine Harrison Wintergreen first discovered that the world was his 

oyster when he looked at it sidewise. That was the year when baseball cards 

were in. The kid with the biggest collection of baseball cards was it. Harry 
Wintergreen decided to become it. 

Harry saved up a dollar and bought one hundred random baseball cards. He was 
in luck—one of them was the very rare Yogi Berra. In three separate transactions, 
he traded his other ninety-nine cards for the only other three Yogi Berras in the 
neighborhood. Harry had reduced his holdings to four cards, but he had cornered 
the market in Yogi Berra. He forced the price of Yogi Berra up to an exorbitant 
eighty cards. With the slush fund thus accumulated, he successively cornered the 
market in Mickey Mantle, Willy Mays and Pee Wee Reese and became the J. P. 
Morgan of baseball cards. 

Harry breezed through high school by the simple expedient of mastering only 
one subject—the art of taking tests. By his senior year, he could outthink any test 
writer with his gypsheet tied behind his back and won seven scholarships with 
foolish ease. 


Norman Spinrad 


In college Harry discovered girls. Being reasonably good-looking and reasonably 
facile, he no doubt would’ve garnered his fair share of conquests in the normal course 
of events. But this was not the way the mind of Harrison Wintergreen worked. 

Harry carefully cultivated a stutter, which he could turn on or off at will. Few 
girls could resist the lure of a good-looking, well-adjusted guy with a slick line who 
nevertheless carried with him some secret inner hurt that made him stutter. Many 
were the girls who tried to delve Harry’s secret, while Harry delved them. 

In his sophomore year Harry grew bored with college and reasoned that the thing 
to do was to become Filthy Rich. He assiduously studied sex novels for one month, 
wrote three of them in the next two which he immediately sold at $1,000 a throw. 

With the $3,000 thus garnered, he bought a shiny new convertible. He drove 
the new car to the Mexican border and across into a notorious border town. He 
immediately contacted a disreputable shoeshine boy and bought a pound of 
marijuana. The shoeshine boy of course tipped off the border guards, and when 
Harry attempted to walk across the bridge to the States they stripped him naked. 
They found nothing and Harry crossed the border. He had smuggled nothing out of 
Mexico, and in fact had thrown the marijuana away as soon as he bought it. 

However, he had taken advantage of the Mexican embargo on American cars 
and illegally sold the convertible in Mexico for $15,000. 

Harry took his $15,000 to Las Vegas and spent the next six weeks buying people 
drinks, lending broke gamblers money, acting in general like a fuzzy-cheeked Santa 
Claus, gaining the confidence of the right drunks and blowing $5,000. 

At the end of six weeks he had three hot market tips which turned his remaining 
$10,000 into $40,000 in the next two months. 

Harry bought four hundred crated government surplus jeeps in four one- 
hundred-jeep lots of $10,000 a lot and immediately sold them to a highly disreputable 
Central American government for $100,000. 

He took the $100,000 and bought a tiny island in the Pacific, so worthless that 
no government had ever bothered to claim it. He set himself up as an independent 
government with no taxes and sold twenty one-acre plots to twenty millionaires 
seeking a tax haven at $100,000 a plot. He unloaded the last plot three weeks before 
the United States, with UN backing, claimed the island and brought it under the sway 
of the Internal Revenue Office. 

Harry invested a small part of his $2,000,000 and rented a large computer for 
twelve hours. The computer constructed a betting scheme by which Harry parlayed 
his $2,000,000 into $20,000,000 by taking various British soccer pools to the tune of 
$18,000,000. 

For $5,000,000 he bought a monstrous chunk of useless desert from an 
impoverished Arabian sultanate. With another $2,000,000 he created a huge rumor 
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campaign to the effect that this patch of desert was literally floating on oil. With 
another $3,000,000 he set up a dummy corporation which made like a big oil 
company and publicly offered to buy this desert for $75,000,000. After some spirited 
bargaining, a large American oil company was allowed to outbid the dummy and 
bought a thousand square miles of sand for $100,000,000. 

Harrison Wintergreen was, at the age of twenty-five, Filthy Rich by his own 
standards. He lost his interest in money. 

He now decided that he wanted to Do Good. He Did Good. He toppled 
seven unpleasant Latin American governments and replaced them with six Social 
Democracies and a Benevolent Dictatorship. He converted a tribe of Borneo 
headhunters to Rosicrucianism. He set up twelve rest homes for overage whores 
and organized a birth control program which sterilized twelve million fecund Indian 
women. He contrived to make another $100,000,000 on the above enterprises. 

At the age of thirty Harrison Wintergreen had had it with Do-Gooding. He 
decided to Leave His Footprints in the Sands of Time. He Left His Footprints in 
the Sands of Time. He wrote an internationally acclaimed novel about King Farouk. 
He invented the Wintergreen Filter, a membrane through which fresh water passed 
freely, but which barred salts. Once set up, a Wintergreen Desalinization Plant could 
desalinate an unlimited supply of water at a per-gallon cost approaching absolute 
zero. He painted one painting and was instantly offered $200,000 for it. He donated 
it to the Museum of Modern Art, gratis. He developed a mutated virus which 
destroyed syphilis bacteria. Like syphilis, it spread by sexual contact. It was a mild 
aphrodisiac. Syphilis was wiped out in eighteen months. He bought an island off the 
coast of California, a five-hundred-foot crag jutting out of the Pacific. He caused it 
to be carved into a five-hundred-foot statue of Harrison Wintergreen. 

At the age of thirty-eight Harrison Wintergreen had Left sufficient Footprints 
in the Sands of Time. He was bored. He looked around greedily for new worlds to 
conquer. 

This, then, was the man who, at the age of forty, was informed that he had an 
advanced, well-spread and incurable case of cancer and that he had one year to live. 


—SVI/i— 
Wintergreen spent the first month of his last year searching for an existing cure 
for terminal cancer. He visited laboratories, medical schools, hospitals, clinics, Great 


Doctors, quacks, people who had miraculously recovered from cancer, faith healers 
and Little Old Ladies in Tennis Shoes. There was no known cure for terminal cancer, 
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reputable or otherwise. It was as he suspected, as he more or less even hoped. He 
would have to do it himself. 

He proceeded to spend the next month setting things up to do it himself. He 
caused to be erected in the middle of the Arizona desert an air-conditioned walled 
villa. The villa had a completely automatic kitchen and enough food for a year. It had 
a $5,000,000 biological and biochemical laboratory. It had a $3,000,000 microfilmed 
library which contained every word ever written on the subject of cancer. It had 
the pharmacy to end all pharmacies: a literal supply of quite literally every drug 
that existed—poisons, painkillers, hallucinogens, dandricides, antiseptics, antibiotics, 
vericides, headache remedies, heroin, quinine, curare, snake oil—everything. The 
pharmacy cost $20,000,000. 

The villa also contained a one-way radiotelephone, a large stock of basic 
chemicals, including radioactives, copies of the Koran, the Bible, the Torah, the 
Book of the Dead, Science and Health with Key to the Scriptures, the I Ching, and 
the complete works of Wilhelm Reich and Aldous Huxley. It also contained a very 
large and ultra-expensive computer. By the time the villa was ready, Wintergreen’s 
petty cash fund was nearly exhausted. 

With ten months to do that which the medical world considered impossible, 
Harrison Wintergreen entered his citadel. 

During the first two months he devoured the library, sleeping three hours out of 
each twenty-four, and dosing himself regularly with Benzedrine. The library offered 
nothing but data. He digested the data and went on to the pharmacy. 

During the next month he tried aureomycin, bacitracin, stannous flouride, 
hexylresorcinol, cortisone, penicillin, hexachlorophene, shark-liver extract, and 7,312 
assorted other miracles of modern medical science, all to no avail. He began to feel 
pain, which he immediately blotted out and continued to blot out with morphine. 
Morphine addiction was merely an annoyance. 

He tried chemicals, radioactives, vericides, Christian Science, yoga, prayer, 
enemas, patent medicines, herb tea, witchcraft, and yogurt diets. This consumed 
another month, during which Wintergreen continued to waste away, sleeping less 
and less and taking more Benzedrine and morphine. Nothing worked. He had six 
months left. 

He was on the verge of becoming desperate. He tried a different tack. He sat in 
a comfortable chair and contemplated his navel for forty-eight consecutive hours. 

His meditations produced a severe case of eyestrain and two significant words: 
“spontaneous remission.” 

In his two months of research, Wintergreen had come upon numbers of cases 
where a terminal cancer abruptly reversed itself and the patient, for whom all hope 


had been abandoned, had been cured. No one ever knew how or why. It could not 
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be predicted, it could not be artificially produced, but it happened nevertheless. For 
want of an explanation, they call it spontaneous remission. “Remission,” meaning 
cure. “Spontaneous,” meaning no one knew what caused it. 

Which was not to say that it did not have a cause. 

Wintergreen was buoyed: he was even ebullient. He knew that some terminal 
cancer patients had been cured. Therefore terminal cancer could be cured. Therefore 
the problem was removed from the realm of the impossible and was now merely the 
domain of the highly improbable. 

And doing the highly improbable was Wintergreen’s specialty. 

With six months of estimated life left, Wintergreen set jubilantly to work. 
From his complete cancer library he culled every known case of spontaneous 
remission. He coded every one of them into the computer—data on the medical 
histories of the patients, on the treatments employed, on their ages, sexes, religions, 
races, creeds, colors, national origins, temperaments, marital status, Dun and 
Bradstreet ratings, neuroses, psychoses, and favorite beers. Complete profiles of 
every human being ever known to have survived terminal cancer were fed into 
Harrison Wintergreen’s computer. 

Wintergreen programmed the computer to run a complete series of correlations 
between ten thousand separate and distinct factors and spontaneous remission. 
If even one factor—age, credit rating, favorite food—anything correlated with 
spontaneous remission, the spontaneity factor would be removed. 

Wintergreen had shelled out $100,000,000 for the computer. It was the best 
damn computer in the world. In two minutes and 7.894 seconds it had performed its 
task. In one succinct word it gave Wintergreen his answer: 

“Negative.” 

Spontaneous remission did not correlate with any external factor. It was still 
spontaneous; the cause was unknown. 

A lesser man would’ve been crushed. A more conventional man would’ve been 
dumbfounded. Harrison Wintergreen was elated. 

He had eliminated the entire external universe as a factor in spontaneous 
remission in one fell swoop. Therefore, in some mysterious way, the human body 
and/or psyche was capable of curing itself. 

Wintergreen set out to explore and conquer his own internal universe. He 
repaired to the pharmacy and prepared a formidable potation. Into his largest syringe 
he decanted the following: Novocain; morphine; curare; vlut, a rare Central Asian 
poison which induced temporary blindness; olfactorcain, a top-secret smell-deadener 
used by skunk farmers; tympanoline, a drug which temporarily deadened the auditory 
nerves (used primarily by filibustering senators); a large dose of Benzedrine; lysergic 
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acid; psilocybin; mescaline; peyote extract; seven other highly experimental and most 
illegal hallucinogens; eye of newt and toe of dog. 

Wintergreen laid himself out on his most comfortable couch. He swabbed the 
vein in the pit of his left elbow with alcohol and injected himself with the witch’s 
brew. 

His heart pumped. His blood surged, carrying the arcane chemicals to every 
part of his body. The Novocain blanked out every sensory nerve in his body. The 
morphine eliminated all sensations of pain. The vlut blacked out his vision. The 
olfactorcain cut off all sense of smell. The tympanoline made him deaf as a traffic 
court judge. The curare paralyzed him. 

Wintergreen was alone in his own body. No external stimuli reached him. 
He was in a state of total sensory deprivation. The urge to lapse into blessed 
unconsciousness was irresistible. Wintergreen, strong-willed though he was, could 
not have remained conscious unaided. But the massive dose of Benzedrine would 
not let him sleep. 

He was awake, aware, alone in the universe of his own body with no external 
stimuli to occupy himself with. 

Then, one and two, and then in combinations like the fists of a good fast 
heavyweight, the hallucinogens hit. 

Wintergreen’s sensory organs were blanked out, but the brain centers which 
received sensory data were still active. It was on these cerebral centers that the 
tremendous charge of assorted hallucinogens acted. He began to see phantom 
colors, shapes, things without name or form. He heard eldritch symphonies, ghost 
echoes, mad howling noises. A million impossible smells roiled through his brain. 
A thousand false pains and pressures tore at him, as if his whole body had been 
amputated. The sensory centers of Wintergreen’s brain were like a mighty radio 
receiver tuned to an empty band—filled with meaningless visual, auditory, olfactory 
and sensual static. 

The drugs kept his senses blank. The Benzedrine kept him conscious. Forty 
years of being Harrison Wintergreen kept him cold and sane. 

For an indeterminate period of time he rolled with the punches, groping for the 
feel of this strange new non-environment. Then gradually, hesitantly at first but with 
ever growing confidence, Wintergreen reached for control. His mind constructed 
untrue but useful analogies for actions that were not actions, states of being that 
were not states of being, sensory data unlike any sensory data received by the human 
brain. The analogies, constructed in a kind of calculated madness by his subconscious 
for the brute task of making the incomprehensible palpable, also enabled him to deal 
with his non-environment as if it were an environment, translating mental changes 


into analogs of action. 
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He reached out an analogical hand and tuned a figurative radio, inward, away 
from the blank wave band of the outside universe and towards the as yet unused 
wave band of his own body, the internal universe that was his mind’s only possible 
escape from chaos. 

He tuned, adjusted, forced, struggled, felt his mind pressing against an atom- 
thin interface. He battered against the interface, an analogical translucent membrane 
between his mind and his internal universe, a membrane that stretched, flexed, 
bulged inward, thinned...and finally broke. Like Alice through the Looking Glass, 
his analogical body stepped through and stood on the other side. 

Harrison Wintergreen was inside his own body. 

It was a world of wonder and loathsomeness, of the majestic and the ludicrous. 
Wintergreen’s point of view, which his mind analogized as a body within his true 
body, was inside a vast network of pulsing arteries, like some monstrous freeway 
system. The analogy crystallized. It was a freeway, and Wintergreen was driving down 
it. Bloated sacs dumped things into the teeming traffic: hormones, wastes, nutrients. 
White blood cells careened by him like mad taxicabs. Red corpuscles drove steadily 
along like stolid burghers. The traffic ebbed and congested like a crosstown rush 
hour. Wintergreen drove on, searching, searching. 

He made a left, cut across three lanes and made a right down toward a lymph 
node. And then he saw it—a pile of white cells like a twelve-car collision, and 
speeding towards him a leering motorcyclist. 

Black the cycle. Black the riding leathers. Black, dull black, the face of the rider 
save for two glowing blood-red eyes. And emblazoned across the front and back of 
the black motorcycle jacket in shining scarlet studs the legend: “Carcinoma Angels.” 

With a savage whoop, Wintergreen gunned his analogical car down the 
hypothetical freeway straight for the imaginary cyclist, the cancer cell. 

Splat! Pop! Crush! Wintergreen’s car smashed the cycle and the rider exploded 
in a cloud of fine black dust. 

Up and down the freeways of his circulatory system Wintergreen ranged, 
barreling along arteries, careening down veins, inching through narrow capillaries, 
seeking the black-clad cyclists, the Carcinoma Angels, grinding them to dust beneath 
his wheels... 

And he found himself in the dark moist wood of his lungs, riding a snow-white 
analogical horse, an imaginary lance of pure light in his hand. Savage black dragons 
with blood-red eyes and flickering red tongues slithered from behind the gnarled bolls 
of great air-sac trees. St. Wintergreen spurred his horse, lowered his lance and impaled 
monster after hissing monster till at last the holy lungwood was free of dragons... 

He was flying in some vast moist cavern, above him the vague bulks of gigantic 


organs, below a limitless expanse of shining slimy peritoneal plain. 
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From behind the cover of his huge beating heart a formation of black fighter 
planes, bearing the insignia of a scarlet “C” on their wings and fusilages, roared 
down at him. 

Wintergreen gunned his engine and rose to the fray, flying up and over the 
bandits, blasting them with his machine guns, and one by one and then in bunches 
they crashed in flames to the peritoneum below... 

In a thousand shapes and guises, the black and red things attacked. Black, the 
color of oblivion, red, the color of blood. Dragons, cyclists, planes, sea things, 
soldiers, tanks and tigers in blood vessels and lungs and spleen and thorax and 
bladder—Carcinoma Angels, all. 

And Wintergreen fought his analogical battles in an equal number of incarnations, 
as driver, knight, pilot, diver, soldier, mahout, with a grim and savage glee, littering the 
battlefields of his body with the black dust of the fallen Carcinoma Angels. 

Fought and fought and killed and killed and finally... 

Finally found himself knee-deep in the sea of his digestive juices lapping against 
the walls of the dank, moist cave that was his stomach. And scuttling towards him on 
chitinous legs, a monstrous black crab with blood-red eyes, gross, squat, primeval. 

Clicking, chittering, the crab scurried across his stomach towards him. 
Wintergreen paused, grinned wolfishly, and leaped high in the air, landing with both 
feet squarely on the hard black carapace. 

Like a sun-dried gourd, brittle, dry, hollow, the crab crunched beneath his weight 
and splintered into a million dusty fragments. 

And Wintergreen was alone, at last alone and victorious, the first and last of the 
Carcinoma Angels now banished and gone and finally defeated. 

Harrison Wintergreen, alone in his own body, victorious and once again looking 
for new worlds to conquer, waiting for the drugs to wear off, waiting to return to the 
world that always was his oyster. 

Waiting and waiting and waiting... 


S99 — 


Go to the finest sanitarium in the world, and there you will find Harrison 
Wintergreen, who made himself Filthy Rich, Harrison Wintergreen, who Did Good, 
Harrison Wintergreen, who Left His Footprints in the Sands of Time, Harrison 
Wintergreen, who stepped inside his own body to do battle with Carcinoma’s Angels, 
and won. 


And can’t get out. 
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An interesting and somewhat lean year; Badgers Supernatural Stories folded, Fantastic 
was struggling along with many reprints, and Joseph Payne Brennans Macabre published only one 
issue and that was all verse. To the rescue came Robert Lowndes and The Magazine of Horror. 
Mostly a reprint magazine, drawing on the classics from Weird Tales and earlier, Doc Lowndes 
generally found room for one original tale in both The Magazine of Horror and its companion 
Startling Mystery Stories. And what selections they were! New stories were offered up by Robert 
Barbour Johnson, Steffan Aletti, John Brunner, Roger Zelazny, a new chap named Stephen King, 
and Anna Hunger...Anna Hunger’ small output in the genre is summed up by five stories parsed 
out between the two magazines. All are very good, but the following is incredible! 


any persons in the great city that sprawled along the sea, over the hills and 

into the valley had seen the fleeting gray shape. Small shining and gray and 

elusive—through the months they had seen, and dismissed it with a shrug. 
A few, more curious, had compared notes and questioned authorities. But found no 
answer... 


It was the fourth day of a warmish, sticky smog. People trudged sidewalks and 
streets, somnambulists on their way through a thick dream. Sometimes they peered 
around nervously: Where was the voice of the siren? In what direction? Wan ghosts 
passing like fleeting ideas, quickly rejected, thought Adam Stark. He coughed. Throat hurts a 
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little. Eyes smart. All those chemicals in the smog. Excretions of factories and car exhausts. Never 
noticed it much until this last week. 

Broad-shouldered, narrow-hipped, flat-bellied Adam Stark was the romantic 
handsome man every woman made a secret idol; the great lover from magazine page 
and movie screen; the ready smile, the throaty voice, the easy charm. Adam smiled. 
How many women’s dreams had he helped to come true during his wanderings? 
Fulfilled for a short time, anyway; and then slipped away to be free. Free! 

Coughing again he leaned farther out the open window, the siren closer, tearing 
at his eardrums. Cars and buses swerved toward the curb, waited while the big fire 
trucks thundered by... should have stayed in Tahiti. Or in Rome. Luscious pickings there. If 
only I hadn't run out of money! Just when the moment was right, too. And that sonofabitch who 
loused me up on the dealin Africa. Could have operated there in the big cities. That dumb kid whose 
old man had so much dough—could have married her. But she was scared of an affair with a real 
man—after shed had the affair. 


Adam Stark, global lover, constant guest, international con man, turned back to 
stare at the emptiness of his two rooms. Three suits of clothes in the closet, a duffel 
bag, shoes and a pair of boots and his riding clothes. Scattered like lichen on rocks 
were torn magazines, pipes, and small, ugly idols of wood and stone, souvenirs from 
countries touched by his itching foot—all he had left. Move on, keep moving. That’ the 
only way to live, he thought; not grounded, not tied. 

The buzzing began once more. He shook his head angrily as if to shake it off. 
The strange thing that began with a buzzing in his ears, then became a single, wild 
tone; harsh, strident; sometimes almost human. He should never have mentioned it 
to Beatrice. It wasn’t like him. And Beatrice, alert, concerned, had said, “You must 
go to a doctor.” 

“Never sick but once in my life.” Scoffingly. Shrug it off. Treat it light. A 
man’s way. 

Later, when it had come again and Beatrice had guessed without his telling, they 
talked about it. Adam was annoyed, but talked. She had said, reassuringly, “There 
are so many noises in the city. Even when it seems quiet at night, there’s a hundred 
sounds. Blended. The roar of traffic in the distance. Vibrations from electronic 
equipment. Humming of telegraph wires...maybe...” 

“Yes. Pve picked up a vibration.” He had laughed. “Anyway, it’s gone now.” A lie, 
but he would not admit any physical weakness in his fine, healthy, handsome body. He 
was not running down. Not growing older. He would never lack all that was young and 
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alluring; all that was himself. It would ruin his game, his graceful, swift movement from 
place to place. ..Keep moving; keep young; nothing should stop him. 

Quickly he wrapped a scarf of emerald colored silk about his throat, pulled on 
a coat and left the accusing room. 

Emile’s bar, situated in the older part of the city, was filled with traces of 
nostalgic grandeur. It was an old, high-ceilinged room, once the lobby of what 
had been a fashionable apartment house, California-Spanish style. The archways 
remained but had been half-partitioned in glass brick and the long crimson velour 
drapes did not stir from the bronze spears holding them aloft. Back of the bar was 
a wall of fine tile, partly concealed by the long mirror fastened over it. And Emile 
had added a few modern touches with his lamps, his shiny imitation leather bar 
stools and chairs. 

Adam flashed a smile at Emile and the bar waitress. The drinks were always 
good and the small suppers in which Emile specialized always delicious. 

“Over here,” called a voice. 

Adam joined his one friend, Gordon Lane. Where were the hundreds of 
acquaintances, the dozens of friends, the circles of wealthy, fashionable people into 
which, eel-like, he had once slipped so easily? Lounging down into the large armed 
wooden chair at the table, he ordered his drink. 

Gordon, short, plump and good-natured was staring at an ebony chair, very 
narrow, with an immensely high back. “Nobody ever sits there,” he said. “Once in a 
while a coat is dropped on it. It’s haunted. That chair was brought over on a Spanish 
galleon, I'll bet. Then the Admiral realized he couldn’t use it—and left it here.” 

“Why not? The admiral had a world to explore. Action. Adventure. Loot.” 

Gordon raised his glass. “Here’s hoping you get out of this sour mood in two 
minutes flat.” 

Adam drank and shivered. “Funny—it’s been warm for the last few days but 
tonight it turned cold. Pm still cold.” 

“Getting old,’ Gordon laughed. “Not the dashing young fellow you used to be.” 

Adam’s fingers gripped his highball glass in a convulsive spurt of anger. “Don’t 
talk like Beatrice. I don’t like it.” 

“Won't face facts, eh?” Leaning closer in the dim-lighted room Gordon’s face 
now serious, “Something bothering you, pal? No news of your brother—that the 
trouble? He was lost about a year ago, as I recall, in a fog off the Louisiana coast. 
Only his boat was recovered.” 

“That’s right,’ Adam spoke through tight lips. “Everything was done that could 
have been done. I was away...” He’d gone to a big party of rich, glittering people 
in the resort town several miles off. He’d hoped to get the job of skipper on one 
of their yachts; Adam had warned his brother not to go out that morning—had 
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sensed mist and fog to come later in the day. But Pat was stubborn. Laughing, he 
had said, “You'll come after me if I’m not home by four this afternoon. Come after 
me when I call for help.” 

...People were always asking him to stay with them. To not leave them. To come 
to them...At noon he’d had the chance to go to the party with a fading beauty with 
whom he slept in an absent-minded sort of way. She had some good contacts left; he 
needed the contacts because he needed money—again. 

“Too bad, too bad,” muttered Gordon. “Have another drink.” 

“Pat was odd. Didn’t stick with our crowd. He’d often go away by himself for a 
couple of weeks at a time.” 

Emile, slender and dark as an ebony cane, came over to attend them. “You’re 
not looking well, my friend,’ he said solicitously to Adam. “I myself have made a 
special drink for you. A new creation.” He set down the drink and left. 

Gordon continued to do most of the talking while Adam Stark sipped at the 
“new creation.” It was different, and strong. 

Suddenly the wild shrieking sound came again, faintly. “Listen!” Adam started 
up in his chair. 

“Irs a siren, that’s all.” 

“Exciting!” 

Gordon stared at the face straining forward, eager and tense. “The hell it is. It 
means disaster. Fire, injury, death. Not exciting—just horrible.” 

Buta strange, alluring, fantastic voice was calling through the night, promising... 
promising what? Gordon was asking something. “Beatrice?” replied Adam. “Oh, 
she’s fine. Always is. Well-adjusted, as they say.” 

“A wonderful girl, Adam. You’re lucky. Believe me...” Gordon studied him a 
moment, then, carefully casual, lit a cigarette. His words puffing out of the smoke, 
“Sometimes I don’t think you appreciate her. Then I remember how much in love 
you were. Are, I mean. You talked of nothing but Beatrice.” 

“Yeah.” Moving restlessly, tapping the bowl of his pipe, folding a corner of the 
paper cocktail napkin. 

“Why don’t you marry right away? I'll be best man.” He chuckled. “That’s my 
vocation.” 

“Yeah.” 

“Now look here, Stark. Not going to let her down, are you?” The blue eyes in 
the round, pleasant face turned hard. 

“Of course not,’ Adam laughed harshly. “She needs me. We need each other. It’s 
been said often enough.” 

A little later when both men stood outside Emile’s Adam turned up the collar of 
his jacket and pulled the silk scarf tighter as he stared into the night. “Cold and white. 
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Thick white—this damned smog.” But he saw distorted shapes and figures, giants, 
dwarfs and hunchbacks, castle towers, fortresses and full-rigged galleons under the 
blurry neon lights... And other things. Giant rockets, missiles—the old and the new 
crazily jammed in together. 

Gordon peered at him strangely. “Got your car?” 

“Sure.” His voice wavered on the edge of another siren that bore down upon 
them. A police car, racing. 

“Something zs bothering you, Adam. You seem frightened.” 

Adam snorted derisively. “Frightened? The war did its best, and my life hasn’t 
been exactly sheltered.” 

Gordon laughed. “Yes. Crazy thing to say. Well, take care.” 

Impatient, Adam walked on. Gordon’s quiet voice called again, “Take care!” 


-Aaa 


The airy, golden-walled rooms of Beatrice with their delicate Japanese 
watercolors, sharp, fragile ornaments and black teakwood closed round Adam. 
“Hello, doll.” He felt her arms press him, he answered with a strong embrace; he felt 
her lips; he answered. 

Pulling off scarf and jacket, tossing them on a chair, “Dinner ready?” 

“Of course.” Smiling, Beatrice led the way to the small alcove dining area. She 
loved him, and knew his faults, and still loved him. 

She is orderly, but warm, he thought. Neat but not prissy. Confident but without the 
business woman’s sharp-edged arrogance. Her lovely body topped with the flame of red 
hair—delicious... 

They had finished dinner and sat cosy by the fire and Beatrice, folding white 
hands said, “Don’t you think it’s time we settled something?” 

“No rush.” 

“Now that you have a good job we can make plans.” She looked up from the 
rug where she sat beside his chair. “We’ll be close to each other, Adam. We’ll help 
each other.” 

“Help about what?” 

“Anything. Everything,” 

The work at the factory loomed up, dull, hideous, impossible. There was a 
chance for promotion hidden in the gray planes and angles of the place; and the 
next promotion to bring him to a supervisory position; afterward, something along 


executive lines. The bigger paycheck, the friends, the better car. How many years 
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of grubbing in a vast cell under diffused fluorescent light? “I hate it,” he burst out. 
“That damned job!” 

Beatrice’s eyes opened wide. “But you said—” 

“I know.” She had found the job when he was first in love with her, had 
persuaded him to take it. He should have known love wouldn’t last. He did know. 
Women were all right in small doses; good for bed—good for when you were sick... 
that time in Singapore when he had cholera. Women were good when the first wild 
burst of blood came flooding your body. Nothing beyond lovelust could hold him; 
her fault that he had been trapped, her saying he wasn’t a kid any longer. Forty was too 
old for adventures. He had been weak—and he had nowhere to turn. 

“Going every morning to that place. A brassy clock bell ringing, Ordering you 
to go. Every damn morning.” 

“I—I didn’t know you felt this way.” She was shocked to her depths, for she had 
been sure of him the last few months. Her hands trembled a little. She touched his 
arm that lay, detached as a piece of driftwood, on the chair arm. “Please, Adam. Think. 
When the day is over you can forget. Go to the theater, parties. On week-ends—” 

“Play golf,’ he jeered. “The last adventure of all. The caballeros of the links. 
Join them, join, join! And always know that the next morning you must get up and 
do the very same thing again! Pushed. Driven to go back.” 

Beatrice quietly rose and turned her back and saw the small cheery fire. Now 
it seemed only gray ashes stifling her love and her hope. “And driven back to me 
each night.” 

“That isn’t what I meant.” Once more out of the thick night came the siren, 
plaintive, beckoning. It was pulling at him, drawing him out over the land and over 
the sea. To every port of call. Quickly Adam brushed past Beatrice, jostling her 
roughly. At the big window he stood staring out, hands pressed flat against glass. 
What mystery, what phantasmagoria lay out there? Out in the white mist the siren 
called again, further away. Other calls came to him out of the past. “Stay with me—I'm 
old; I need you. Stay with me—I love you! Come, come to me—bhurry.” Office buildings, 
apartment houses, theaters were blurred; something was between them and himself. 
Something huge, formless crouched panting over the city. 

He jerked open the louvered glass—the damp stuff outside stung his eyes. He 
wanted to find out what was there. But even as he turned back to the girl with the 
tremendous tugging of the white night at his vitals Adam stiffened. Theres danger. Can 
smell it. But where is it and what is it? Suddenly, for the first time in his life he wanted to 
stay with someone who needed him. He wanted to stay! 

“Sorry, darling. Forget what I said. I—I’ve been mixed up. I want to be with 
you. Always.” 

The slight shake of her head said “no.” 
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“Beatrice!” His strong arms went round her; his confident smile hovering before 
her eyes enticingly. “Believe me. You need me—tell me to stay!” 

“No,” she said quietly. 

A ghastly sensation of being repelled and compelled attacked Adam; a terrible 
tugging almost pulled him bodily away from her, as he clung, begging desperately, 
“Keep me...don’t let me go.” 

“I believed that you loved me.” Her brown eyes flickered scornfully. “What a 
fool I was! I certainly won’t tell you to stay so that you can make love to my body 
again—but not to me!” 

“Please—please—!” 

“T want you to go, Adam Stark.” 

His numb arms dropped from her cold figure. “A thirsty evil, and when we drink 
we die.” The words filtered through his mind as, seizing scarf and jacket, he stumbled 
to the door and left without another look back. 


Outside there were footsteps approaching and he listened. The night sky was 
yellow gray with light reflected from the city. A dark figure with cowled head passed 
close... 

Adam got into his car. 

There was a promise of some ecstatic adventure out here—an unveiling of 
wonders—a pitch of excitement! The small car lurched forward, went a few blocks, 
took a freeway entrance ramp. Traveling over the top of the city on the freeway were 
hundreds of cars, trucks, vans. All wet and gleaming. The great river of metal was 
flowing fast, cascading down into dips, foaming up over rises of the main freeway... 
He would never reach the siren voice in time. A hot, burning breath was blowing 
over lanes and bridges and buildings, concealing objects, transforming some into 
things grotesque, hideous. 

Cars were dragons, breathing fire from their tails. Surrounding him. Man created 
these dragons but out of them came the breath of the unseen, the unknowable... 
Huge black and white directional signs grimaced at him. Quick—keep in the left 
lane. Hurry—two lanes merging! Watch it! Signs: 1/2 MILE HAVENHURST 
TURNOFF...1/4 MILE SAN DIEGO FREEWAY...NEXT EXIT INTERSTATE 
FREEWAY...NEXT EXIT GOLDEN STATE FREEWAY...So many exits...Was 
there an exit for him? 
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Foot on accelerator—iift. Press brake lightl—Off. Move to accelerator. Flick left light 
indicator. ..Getting dizzy. Careful. Be alert. Don't fall half-asleep from the roar, the watching of 
moving objects... 

On his left, down through a pass in the Santa Monica range of hills, rushed 
a mass of lights, a wide tributary feeding the main river. On the right more lights 
poured into an entrance ramp. A quarter mile—another ramp. Two miles—another 
ramp seething with moving metal. Gorging, choking the concrete lanes. 

Automatically his eyes fixed, swerved, shifted, flashed right and left and forward 
once more. Then he turned his head in the quick turn over his right shoulder to 
check the blind spot of vision. He went on, the screeching, urging cry hastening 
him... Right turn, now. Swing left a bit and straighten the wheels. See the rear bumper ahead— 
skim past it and plunge through those cars to the right lane. 

Ready now—take the turnoff ramp; gauge the distance of the car in front and back. Damn 
it, the windshield’ steamed up—heater’s on. Wipe it—there. The siren again—but it’s gone past. 
Fading away. I missed. I missed that...that...Something was lost. Someone. Rub my smarting eyes. 


Burning is worse... 


Once off the freeway he drove along watching crimson, gold and green lights at 
street corners. ..On-off. On-off. On-off. There, felt the car slip on oil and wet. Tires worn. 
Should have bought new ones. Alone...alone in the car... For blocks and blocks and miles 
and miles he traveled under the dingy yellow gray sky dome where no stars gleamed. 
Dark corner. ..somebody walking...Slam on brakes! Brakes need tightening... 

The siren called and Adam Stark understood the words at last. “You left me— 
come and help me! Come—come and help! Come and find me!” 

He had abandoned many, but one he had abandoned to death. 

...Savage red eyes at every corner. Watch it. Right Swerve, brake, swab windshield, 
look through. Smogs thicker. Get the wiper going. Where is the siren? Should be close...gray, bitter. 
Eyeballs sting. Can't see anything but white burning... Cars closing in round me. Thousands closing 
in. Burning, burning. Must rest...rest...But I cannot close my eyes! 


yg 
A week later the ebony-skinned Emile served Beatrice at her table. She had 
come seeking a familiar ghost in a common meeting place among the crimson- 


draped spears and the tile. Slipping off her fur jacket she sighed and gazed around 
the bar. It was very late, almost two in the morning and the place was empty. No—a 
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man had just come in. His collar was turned high and his clothes were well-tailored. 
What was the matter with him? 

“Sir, may I help you?” Emile smiled encouragingly at the stranger. “You look as 
if you’d seen a ghost.” 

“Brandy and soda, please.” The man was breathing hard she could tell, for her 
table was close to the end bar stool where he stood. 

The stranger quickly gulped half of his brandy. Then, seeing Beatrice he smiled 
a slow, forced smile. The smile of one who is desperately seeking distraction from 
his thoughts. “What strange places we find when we search,” he said. “Although we 
are not searching for those places, but for somewhere else.” He glanced round the 
room, stiffening his smile so that it would not slip away. 

Beatrice said, quickly defensive of her shining hours with Adam at Emile’s, “The 
food and drinks here are very good.” 

“Oh?” He was distrait once more. And his pale face was damp with perspiration 
she now realized. 

“Tve come from another world,” the stranger murmured. “Tossed back a 
century into the past. Inadvertently. Lived in it as though it were natural to me. 
There’s still dark and bloody ground left in this country of ours in spite of highways 
and helicopters. Isolation in spite of communication networks. There are kindly 
people, too. Kind to a stranger who could not tell his name. The—unusual—part 
about it was that I liked it there. As if Pd lived in such a place in another incarnation. 
As if I had gone back to learn something from it that I’d forgotten.” 

“So you stayed in the strange place?” 

“They were rough people, but kind...I—I didn’t know who I was.” He looked at 
her across the short space, seated alone at a table, and paused significantly. 

Beatrice gestured for him to come and sit with her. He was talking, she 
believed, in order to calm himself. When he had made himself comfortable she 
spoke out of her pain and ceaseless regret. “I’m searching, too. Looking for 
someone I sent away. A man I loved who didn’t love me; but on one night he 
needed me, with or without love.” 

She turned her head for a moment, unable to go on. 

“Love...” he muttered. “Why must we give every other reason for our actions? 
There was a girl, too, where I was. I loved her; now she is my wife.” 

The fragile, smoky topaz glass twisted in her fingers and her lip curled bitterly. 
“You had better luck, or better sense than I had. I told my lover to go—but I was 
certain that he would come back. I expected a telephone call. I was sure ’d meet him 
at the home of a friend. Or here at Emile’s. But he’s gone off, roaming around the 
world again.” 
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The man passed a handkerchief over his face to wipe away sweat. Why does he 
seem familiar? She wondered. 

“Did you—” he bent closer, eyes piercing with the glint of a sparkling crystal— 
“did you try to hold him too fast?” 

Beatrice nodded, tears on her cheeks. “I think that if I had let go soon enough 
he would have come back to me in a little while...” 

“The awful truth, the awful...” He muttered, back once more in his own dream 
of horror. “It’s worse for me because I’ve seen the man I’m looking for. But I can’t 
reach him!” s 

“Seen?” She was puzzled. “The police—” 

“Can do nothing, Tried. No trace. Now they don’t believe me.” 

“Around the world to every port of call,’ she murmured, wrapped in sorrow. 
Then sprang up from the table, staring wildly at the stranger. “He’s been gone one 
week?” 

“One week.” 

“Are—are we talking about Adam Stark!” 

“Yes! What do you know?” the stranger gripped her arm. 

“What I’ve told you. He’s gone wandering round the world.” 

The feverish hand still held her and they glared fiercely, despairingly into each 
other’s faces. “Not gone,” he said firmly. “I’ve seen him. That small gray car sliding 
through the smog. Sliding through the rain. Small, silvery, shining. Once in a traffic 
jam I tried to touch the car with my hand, reaching far out of the window. Close. 
Close. But I could not touch anything.” 

Frightened, Beatrice clutched at her handbag and moved to leave. 

“No—please,” he begged. “Don’t leave me.” 

And when had she last heard those words? 

“Stay with me...it’s true. ’ve seen—” he shuddered, “—that face! So gaunt, so 
haggard and so wild, pressed against the closed driver’s window. So near I could tell 
his scarf was green. I called, but there was no answer. I could not hear the sound 
of the gray car’s motor—but in the roar of so many motors how could it be singled 
out? The lips of the face moved, but there was no sound...I thought I could never 
suffer anything worse than the amnesia I’d had for almost a year. The vacancy of no 
memory...But this was worse.” 

From outside came the faint sound of a siren. “And,” he whispered, “I know 
now that each time I’ve seen him there’s been a siren screeching. Drowning his voice. 
But I could see the words on his lips, “Oh, I must rest...must...must rest... Bat I 
cannot close my eyes!” 

Stunned and faint, Beatrice murmured, “You searched for Adam Stark. You saw 
him. What is he to you?” 
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...-High on the concrete bridges went the small gray shape, passing over the 
city...Alone...alone in the roaring...never stops. Burning, burning eyes...cannot stop... 


moving on...so sleepy...cannot close my eyes...Where is my brother! 
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1969 


Another year dominated by the Lowndes magazines, with terrific stories appearing from 
Stephen King and Ramsey Campbell. However, both authors are represented with other, better 
stories. Easily the best tale of 1969 was the following stunning piece by Steffan Aletti. Recent 
correspondence indicates that Mr. Aletti may become active again as a writer of weird fiction. One 
can but hope; stories this excellent dont come around very often. 


arrived last spring, full of hope for the early and triumphant completion of my 

doctorate in Italian Renaissance studies. Padua, Perugia, Ravenna, Firenze! All 

names that practically shivered me with delight. Here I was, in the very seat of 
the Renaissance, that bright green and gold arousing of mankind from his long, 
shaggy medieval sleep. It was through these sumptuous hills that Petrarch wandered, 
singing of Laura, and Dante of Beatrice. It was here that Landini lent his name to 
that cadence that would color music until the baroque, and it was under these bright 
Tuscan trees and skies that Leonardo and Michelangelo both strove to make men 
into angels. 

But my quarry was more elusive than these giants; I was seeking a man who had 
been swallowed up in one of those tragic, dark pockets that even the Renaissance 
contained. Pietro, or Peter, of Apono had been born in 1250 in, logically, Apono, 
a little hamlet not far from Padua. He had been a great man; a philosopher, writer, 
poet, mathematician, and astrologer. Following the practice of his time, he turned 
these various skills over to the study of medicine, and his fame as a physician was 
renowned even as far as the great walled city of Paris, where his cures had been 
nothing short of miraculous. When he returned to Italy a famous man, he got into 
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a silly squabble with a neighbor, over the use of a spring on the man’s property. The 
man, apparently an ill-tempered lout, finally forbad Pietro to use the spring, and 
within a few days, the well mysteriously dried up. It was then rumored about the 
neighborhood that old Pietro was a sorcerer, and that it was he who, out of spite, 
caused the well to dry. 

From this germ of nonsense, a great host of stories and accusations spread and 
fell upon Pietro’s head; he was finally brought to the attention of the Inquisition. 

The inquisitors took hold of the kindly old man and burned his flesh, broke his 
bones, and stretched him out of shape; still, Pietro would not admit to being driven 
by demons, or in consort with the devil himself. But his body was not as strong as 
his will, and the old man died painfully, yet free in spirit. 

Of course the inquisitors were furious at being cheated out of an execution, so, 
only a few days after the luckless Pietro had been buried, a group of pious priests 
were sent to exhume his body and burn it in the public square. To their horror, the 
body had disappeared—tisen it was assumed—and the inquisitors fled back to Padua 
with a tale that soon dissolved into legend. 

Needless to say, the explanation was much less cosmic than that. One of 
Pietro’s friends and benefactors, one Girolamo da Padova, had the body exhumed 
and re-interred in his own crypt, to save his old friend’s spirit from the indignities 
that the Inquisition had intended. I alone of living men knew this, for I had found 
a collection of old letters, including one that Girolamo had sent a trusted friend to 
explain the “resurrection.” In the letter Girolamo states that he took all of Pietro’s 
books for himself, except the one that he had been translating at the time of his 
arrest. He adds: 

“Tt was in Maestro Pietro’s province to bring all things to light, no matter how loathsome. He 
believed that the light of reason would make everything beautiful and holy, but I tell thee, my good 
Ludovico, this book from Paris is the devils work. Cursed from remotest antiquity, this parchment 
hath caused the ruin of all who deal with it, and as thou seest, Pietro himself was the last of their 
line. He tries, as was his wont, to turn the cursed thing to the good, to use its blasphemies for healing 
and helping, but its grotesque blood rites and hymns to desecration shocked even good Pietro. He had 
decided that the work was too blasphemous and too degrading to ever be turned towards good, and 
he was resolved to destroy it and his own partial translation. But the Holy Inquisition caught him 
before he could accomplish this. 

“Fortunately, he had hidden both behind one of the books in his cabinet before the inquisition 
came through the door. I have taken both; his translation is now buried with him in my own family’s 
crypt in the Church of San Giueseppe, and the parchment itself, unfit for holy ground, hath been 
buried outside the city walls. I pray that my own handling of it hath not endangered mine own soul.” 
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So I, a lowly student, was about to find the bones and last work of the legendary 
Pietro of Apono. 


II 


The business of the book had excited me. What had it been? Could it have 
been one of the early Latin translations of the Necronomicon? Or possibly the now 
fabled Delancre translation of the horrid Mnemabic Fragments? Or was it some 
heretofore uncovered masterpiece of ancient or gothic imagination? I immediately 
envisioned my doctoral thesis as an edition of this newly discovered work; its first 
edition in 700 years. 

Girolamo’s family had died out in the plague that sent Boccaccio fleeing to the 
hills of Florence to give us the Decameron. Therefore, the crypt in the cellar of the 
San Giuseppe church was untended, and of only minor archeological interest. My 
request, consequently, to spend the night studying the badly worn monuments and 
inscriptions was granted by the monks without undue trouble. 

Alone, finally, and not a little nervous at being surrounded by the long dead, I 
began to poke my way about the ruins of the vaults. The cement binding the slabs to 
the coffins themselves had long since crumbled, so lifting off the covers was simply 
a matter of judicious use of a crowbar and a strong back. 

Relative after relative, I studied—Antonello, Giorgio, Tonio, Lucia, etc. All 
I encountered in these beautifully decorated marble coffins was moulded skulls 
and various bones; mostly the bones no longer adhered to each other, so that all 
semblance of a body or human form was lost. They were just piles of bones and 
mounds of shredded, wormy velvet and silk. For some reason, I’m glad to say, it had 
not occurred to me that I was desecrating the dead. Scholars were well known to get 
carried away by their work, and so with me that night. I am not a particularly brave 
man, and I would not even walk alone through a graveyard at night without qualms; 
but that fearful night I was alone, because I did not want to have to share my discovery 
with anyone. There I was, marauding through a crypt at night, rummaging through 
bones and cloth, without any thought other than honest, if selfish, scholarship. 

It must have been that black hour prior to dawn, that I opened the tomb next to 
Girolamo’. In it lay a surprisingly well preserved body, but it lay horribly twisted and 
broken, and on its legs and arms were the remnants of linen bandages. The skull lay 
at an odd angle from the body, and its lipless and crag-toothed mouth was open wide 
in what still, after 700 years, looked like a howl of pain. My fortitude was gone, in 
an instant. Here, unquestionably, was Pietro, still bearing traces of the horror of the 
Inquisition. I sickened and began to gasp for air as the foetid odor leapt at me from 
the long-shut tomb. I fled to the stairway and sped up it in an instant. 
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The church itself now seemed populated by millions of rustling, whispering 
things that were lent shape by my now rampant imagination. I imagined it to be 
visited by the shade of every lost man, woman and child who had ever sat within its 
walls. Terrified, I fell to my knees at the thought and, before I lost consciousness, I 
thought I saw coming up the dreadfully dark nave, a procession of decayed clergy, 
grinning, and swinging incense which smoked red and gave off the same horrid odor 
that met me when I lifted the slab of Pietro’s tomb. I collapsed against a pew, at the 
same time my hand came to rest upon a cross carved in relief on its side. 

Dawn had already begun to spread its silver to the inside of the church when I 
awoke to its vast, empty hall. 


MI 


Still bathed in sweat, I stood up from the position into which I had crumbled a few 
hours earlier. I walked to the back of the church and climbed back down the stairs, each 
step presenting me an opportunity to exert every ounce of will power I contained. 

Once in the crypt, I was faced with the choice of either replacing the slab and 
leaving the job to bolder men, or thoroughly searching the sarcophagus for the scroll. 
To my everlasting damnation, I girded up my loins, and chose the latter course. 

I brought the lamp close to the corpse, and looked at it. It had not changed in 
any aspect from the previous night; I was happy and relieved to see that. It rather 
convinced me that the only thing that had chased me up the stairs and down the nave 
was my own fevered and overwrought mind. And I was overcome with pity for poor 
Pietro. While I was thus sentimentally occupied, I noticed a still bright red ribbon 
lying by the crushed right hand. 

My heart stopped; the ribbon encircled a scroll of parchment. I grabbed it, 
and, with effort—I found that I was considerably weaker than I had been the 
previous night—replaced the slab. I quickly gathered up my tools and lights and 
left the church. ; 

Even the musty odor that hung about my hands and shirt did not drive away the 
incomparable smell of an Italian early summer morning. Everything was as bright 
as gold and glory, and, by the time I had reached my lodging, my night’s terror had 
dissolved under the mantel of drowsiness. I slept, undreaming, until I awakened of 
my own accord, at dusk. 

With the darkness, I was wide awake, and once more a bit jittery. I dressed and 
took the scroll. It was almost a foot long and rather thick with folds—apparently 
Pietro had done quite a bit of translating before his fate had overtaken him. 

I unrolled it, and it still seemed surprisingly pliant and firm after such a very long 
time. It was a treasure! Not only did it contain translations, but what amounted to 
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editorial comments in the vernacular by Pietro. I do not know from what language 
the original had been translated, but it was now in Latin, and its title stood out 
in disconcerting relief—G/oriae Cruoris; in English, roughly, the glories of blood 
ot bloodshed. And the author’s name was Serpencis—whether the author’s true 
name or a latinization, I do not know. Pietro’s opening comments are cautious 
and circumspect—the agony of a man trying to make something of value out of a 
blasphemous thing. 

“Let us analyze,” he writes, “the properties of blood as the learned Serpencis 
relates them. First, blood is the liquid of life, as the body is the vessel of life.” 

He then quotes Serpencis as saying that blood is the primal life force; that 
without it man will die, and with it, xo matter whose, man can extend his life beyond its 
normal bounds. Serpencis concludes that: 

“After one has committed the necessary desecrations, and has immured himself 
to the smell and touch of the dead, he can commune with them, liberating their 
souls and putting them to his own use and service. Man’s power is measured by the 
number of souls he commands, and a great number can be attained by the twin 
sanctities of murder and the drinking of blood.” 

I sat there aghast, as Pietro must have done so many centuries ago. 

“Gloriae” was the work of a vampire and necrophile who, at some remote 
time, either medieval or ancient, must have terrorized his neighborhood and 
possibly had been the leader of some foul and monstrous cult. This was not going 
to be easy to turn into the kind of benign and dignified research with which one 
gains a doctor’s degree. 

Still, I read on. I was too bound up in modern life to turn away from the book in 
fear, the way Pietro had done; as I read its gruesome pages I was battling nausea and 
disgust rather than terror. The margin of the manuscript contained Pietro’s notes on 
how he combated the evil spells he felt influencing him; he used various incantations 
and equally efficacious spells of white magic to dispel the aura of evil. I, of course, 
did not; I merely read on through the jumble of medieval Latin and Italian, and 
descended, spiritually, to a depth of degradation and inhumanity which I had never 
imagined possible. Serpencis had been a master ghoul who would have made the 
monstrous and infamous Gilles de Retz look like an effeminate weakling. 

At length I was near the end of the scroll. The last section contained what was 
apparently the first of a series of spells performed so that one can give one’s self 
over to the demons who presided over vampiric activity. More a fool than ever, I 
decided to perform the rite. 

Once the pentagram was chalked on the floor, I lit two candles and began to 
chant aloud from the manuscript. I was quite thrilled at reproducing a sound that 
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had been unheard for centuries; it was in this spirit of re-enacting a play, that I first 
became aware of subtle changes within the room itself. 

The darkness had closed in more around the candles, so that their glow spread 
only about six inches or so, leaving nearly the entire room and me in total darkness. 
Heretofore, the walls and bookcases had been dimly present, but they were now 
gone, and the candle closest to me illuminated the manuscript, my hand, and no 
more. And with this spreading blackness came now a stench that seemed to be some 
frightful amalgam of the twin odors of the sewer and the grave, an odor terribly 
similar to that in the church less than twenty-four hours earlier. 

At this point I was all for stopping, for I realized that I had indeed succeeded in 
crossing that delicate line between the real and unreal, between the natural and the 
supernatural. And I was terribly frightened. But I also realized now that I was no 
longer in complete control over what was happening. I couldn’t stop; cursing myself, 
I continued the daemonic chanting. 

Suddenly there was a blast of foul wind, and the room glowed with a kind of 
ruby-red light that spread evenly from corner to corner without any seeming point 
of origin. There now appeared to be something forming right next to me, within the 
pentagram. It whirled together, like a motion picture of something flying apart that 
is run backwards on the projector. And as I stood there, within arm’s length of it, it 
began to assume a horrifying, humanoid shape. I say humanoid, because, when it was 
formed, its dimensions were roughly human, but not close enough to be mistaken 
for anything other than what it was—a blasphemy from the malignant depths of hell, 
and the darkest corners of the human soul. Its quivering red face was turned toward 
me, and I could see, as I stared into it, not merely that sweating, featureless red jelly, 
but I could see, somehow, a vast complex of forests, rivers, mountains, a primordial 
land that suggested to me the vast land of Gaul when Paris was an undiscovered 


island, a land that would have to wait aeons for Caesar to be born to conquer it. 
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My terror was now too strong for whatever possessed me; I shrieked and 
dropped the manuscript into the whirling darkness. As the red melted quickly 
into a huge blackness, I saw the creature reach towards me. I felt faint, and my 
last memory was of being encircled in a slightly luminous and damp fog, which, 
though itself impalpable, carried within it a solid network of bones, which I could 
feel around my waist. 

I do not think that I remained unconscious for more than a few minutes; when 


I awoke I could tell, without opening my eyes, that the room was still dark. Too 
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frightened to move or even open my eyes, I remained sprawled in the position in 
which I fell, until I was sure that sunlight had filled the room. 


IV 


This time the dawn did not bring with it the joy of life, that strength that allowed 
me to renew my efforts at the church. I got up and searched the room, making 
sure that it was empty. It was, but it was also a mess. That whirling wind had torn 
everything loose; papers, books, utensils, even dishes, were scattered, ripped and 
broken. I had feverishly hoped that I would, on waking, be able to attribute the whole 
thing to an overactive imagination; but there was a phenomenon that was not my 
imagination. No, I had not dreamed. 

Before I hid Pietro’s monstrous work, I read his last comments on the rite I had 
almost completed: 


‘This thing is too strong for me! I cannot fight its magic—it has at its command the legions 
of hell, its servants, human and not human. Despite my knowledge of magic and alchemy, I barely 
escaped the last rite with my soul still mine and God’. I will not go on with this work and imperil 
my soul and salvation. God save thee, O reader, from the knowledge this book contains. Unless 
thou art stronger than 1, attempt not even those things that are written here. Certainly seek not 
the book in its entirety. In the name of God, I mean to see that my copy of Gloriae Cruoris is 
destroyed...” 


Here the manuscript breaks off, in mid-sentence. It was here, I suppose, that 
Pietro hurriedly hid the parchment and the manuscript, and was taken off to his 
doom at the hands of the Inquisition. 

And I had attempted to materialize that blasphemy without the slightest 
knowledge of magic, white or black. 


V 


It has now been nearly a week since that horrible night; I have neither worked 
nor slept. When I close my eyes my senses are instantly bombarded with images of 
red corpses and ever-present pools and fountains of blood. I have thoroughly lost my 
appetite, but the thought of blood makes me swell with a sensation that is closer to 
hunger than anything else that I can think of. When I pass a butcher shop, I gaze at 
the various animals hung upside down, their throats slit and dripping blood, my own 
throat grows thick and my mind begins to haze with anticipation. I have to keep myself 
from running into the shop to do God knows what horrible and loathsome thing. 
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Whatever has my soul does not have it all; I can still feel, think, and function 
normally, but I feel myself growing less and less coherent, and the need for blood 
now and again fills me to the exclusion of every other thought of sensation. I cannot 
even seek help, as there are no longer men who are versed in the practice of white 
magic and magical curing; and any doctor would attribute the whole thing to some 
sort of fabulous psychosis, and put me in a madhouse. 

Thank God there is enough of my soul and mind left at my own command 
so that I was able to burn the last work of Pietro of Apono. I hope that the place 
in which Girolamo chose to bury the original parchment will forever remain 
undiscovered. 

Though I had unwittingly committed the first required acts of desecration, and 
had unwillingly undergone a sort of indecent communion with the dead spirits that 
apparently abound in the San Giuseppe church, I had not completed the first rite. My 
only hope now is to die while the good in me can still overpower the steadily growing 
evil influence that is corrupting my mind and body like a leprosy. I have lost all that I 
was and all that I could have been; but my will to good is greater than my will to evil, 
and thus I hope to salvage my soul while I still can. 

To any readers that this may have, I ask that they pray for my soul, and not 
exhibit curiosity of unwholesome things. Civilized man has lost the knowledge and 
ability necessary to combat this kind of evil. If some unwitting fool like me should 
find the entire G/oriae Cruoris, listen to me, the latest man to be destroyed by it; do not 
experiment with it, do not even read it. Burn it, or God help you and humanity. 

I shall now take poison, and go out into the Italian sunshine and look once more 


at the lovely poplar trees, which I shall miss dearly. 
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Lest the reader think that I've been ignoring anthologies, I really havent... The Pan Book 
of Horror published some dandy pieces over the years as they offered up a mix of old and new 
stories. As an annual anthology, the series established a track record that is pretty hard to top. 
Currently under the editorship of Stephen Jones, the series lives on in a slightly more upscale 
incarnation. Still, the original mass-market paperbacks offered up some real gems, not the least of 
which is the following. When I went to track, down reprint rights I discovered that a gentleman that 
I had previously ordered books from was the same David Riley who authored the following! I can 
also happily report that Mr. Riley was enticed to return to the world of weird fiction and has a story 
in a forthcoming volume of the Darkside series. May there be many more! 


ain poured dismally from the cloud-pocked sky upon the confused streets 

of cobbles and new, overshadowing, and often overlapping, tarmac, bizarrely 

like patchwork quilt where council workmen had dug them up to get at faulty 
gas or water pipes, leaving shoddily repaired lumpy masses behind as signs of their 
blatant miss-skill. Alongside these old/new streets, besides the increasing number 
of sulphurous NO PARKING lines, were haphazardly raised pavements, reddish 
brown in colour like autumnal leaves, mottled grey as though by fungi, contrasting 
with the metallic and vaguely spectral pools of petrol being slowly washed away in 
the gutters. 

Hurrying down the worn steps of the sole public library in Pire, Ian Redfern 
cast a tentative glance up and down the street to find that it was now quite deserted, 
except for an elderly couple disappearing into the gloom of the distance, trying to 
hold onto an umbrella in the gusty wind. With a look of fatalistic acceptance as he 
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inwardly cursed the ever treacherous elements, he set off, pressing his hands deep 
into the pockets of his overcoat, beneath which, held by his elbow, were the two 
books he’d just borrowed—thrillers. Escapist fiction, he knew, but just what he 
needed at the moment, miserable as his work at the National Assistance Board was 
turning out to be. 

Already about him the shadows were lengthening, blending slowly, almost 
imperceptibly into the encroaching gloom as several street lamps flickered, then 
burst into light, casting feebly glowing areas, like tiny islands amidst a vast sea of 
black, on the wet pavements, spotlights that moved erratically back and forth as the 
wind shook their question mark stems. Shivering from the cold, Ian gloomily stared 
before him at the ground as he quickly strode on past the night-blackened houses, 
infrequently relieved by windows, behind which mellow-hued curtains were illumined 
by the almost radiantly warm lights within. From several, as he walked by, he could 
hear the murmurs of television sets, muffled though they were by stone walls. 

Although the sky had been overcast, practically leaden all day, Ian hadn’t 
expected it to rain. He was glad now that, because of the icy east wind, he’d come 
out wearing his coat. Otherwise he wouldn’t have been able to carry his books back 
to his digs without them getting soaked by the downpour—now thankfully reduced 
to a steady, if miserable drizzle—and being spoilt. Although he didn’t know what the 
library would have charged him if this had happened, he did know that he couldn’t 
afford it. Saving for a car was hardship enough already: less beer, less nightlife, even 
less food. Of course, if he were willing to wait a long time, saving less each week, it 
would be easier, but he wanted his car for the summer. Besides, things could soon be 
improved when his pay went up on his birthday next month. Four blasted weeks. 

Ahead of him through the twilight, and just before the sun, a ruby orb filmed over 
by the perpetual mist of smoke that plumed from the chimneys to float high over the 
town, disappeared beneath the purple slates, he caught sight of several youths standing 
about a corner street lamp some three blocks away. From them, carried by the wind, he 
could make out several faint though obviously foul curses, apparently directed from 
their indistinct actions, against one of their own clustered number. 

Worried but slightly though he was by them, Ian wondered whether to turn off 
along another street, detouring cautiously around them. There was no one else on 
the street now but the youths, he thought, though because of the darkness covering 
most of it he couldn’t be absolutely sure. Disconcertingly, he could not but remember 
that lately quite a few people had been beaten up, even knifed, by roving gangs after 
nightfall, and especially in quiet areas like this. Even policemen had occasionally 
been attacked. Yet, he mentally added, still staring at the youths, they were taking no 
notice of him. Or was this because they hadn’t seen him so far, although he’d passed 
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beneath several lamps? Apparently their whole attention was directed upon someone 
else, one of their own group...or was he? 

The nearer he approached them, the more clearly he could make out their 
voices: angry, perhaps even threateningly malicious. One laughed. An echo made 
a brittle reply. Again he wondered whether to turn off along another street; he had 
only one more block to go along now. But it reeked so much of sheer cowardice, and 
though he knew himself to be no hero, he couldn’t bring himself around to fleeing, 
Finally, he decided to compromise: he’d merely cross to the other side of the street, 
out of their way, and leave the rest to fate. 

The voices grew louder, more malevolent. Like preternatural demons invoked 
by an ancient necromancer, they stood around the lamp by a dowdy tobacconist’s, 
four of them in donkey jackets, two in combat coats, and the last in leather and an 
ensemble of badges and gaudy brass studs. One feature allied all their attire: all were 
dirty, tattered and baggy, as if the wrong size, or meant for different shapes to theirs. 
Dirt literally dripped from them in the rain. 

Traversing the street, he glanced at them as he passed, trying not to seem to be 
doing so, making his footsteps as silent as he could without walking any slower. 

“HOY!” someone cried, and his heart thumped rapidly in mad oscillations. 

“Hoy!” another repeated harshly. “Stop!” 

Alarmed, Ian heard them laugh. Oh God, no! he thought, hearing their fiendish 
cackling. 

Someone urged: “Go on, go get him, Dag.” 

Again he quickened his pace along the street, almost breaking into a trot as he 
hoped frantically, ignoring the cowardly implications, that they weren’t talking of him, 
but someone else. He prayed that a policeman would appear, a squad car... Anything! 

Nothing appeared, though. 

From behind him, Ian heard heavy footsteps rapidly approaching. For a 
moment he thought of running himself. He wanted to flee, to scream. A hand 
grasped his shoulder, dragging him round, off balance, to stare blankly into a starkly 
white, pimply face bordered by a wispy beard that disappeared into a pair of tangled 
sideboards. A grin split the youth’s heavy mouth, revealing a set of overlarge teeth, 
yellowed and streaked with brown. His hot breath stank of damp rottenness, as if his 
stomach were foul. His features were repulsive in a batrachian kind of way. He was 
almost frog-like in his pulpy obesity. 

“Hey, look what I’ve gone an’ found,” he cried gutturally, savagely tightening 
his grip on Ian’s shoulder. Ian winced, stunned by fear into a semblance of paralysis, 
standing before his malodorous aggressor in virtual immobility. 

“What is it, Dag?” one of the others asked, sauntering towards them. 
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“Tve a real creep for us here, a real bloody creep,” Dag called, and he grabbed 
a handful of Ian’s hair, tearing his head back with it so that his face was in the faint 
light of the nearby lamp. “An’ look at these books. Real ntellectual.” 

With fright burning through him, Ian tugged himself free, but Dag dived for 
him, grabbing his coat lapels. Snarling, he asked: “Where d’you think you're goin’, 
cock?” and he pulled the collar-ends together in a crude stranglehold. Again Ian 
resisted, but the youth retaliated by driving his head forward, striking Ian between 
the eyes. As a streak of pain flashed visibly before him, he felt a sickness overwhelm 
his whole body, his legs almost buckling, till the nausea began to dissipate. Through 
his daze he still fought back, his two books falling neglected, forgotten, landing with 
a pair of loud claps. From instinct he drove a bent knee upwards into the groin 
of his foe whilst, with splayed fingers, aiming for his eyes. The youth reeled back, 
relinquishing his hold. Once free, Ian kicked at the stumbling figure, already almost 
doubled up in agony, and ran for his freedom. 

“Stop!” someone cried, and those previously strolling nonchalantly across the 
street, amused at what they had thought to be his meager resistance, sprinted after 
him, swearing. 

As he fled he heard one of them mutter: “Hell, Dag, you should ha’ stopped him, 
he were only a—” Dag swore. “Let’s get him,” he called. “T’ll murder the flamin’-—” 

Without slowing one bit Ian sped around the corner and turned up a back street. 
An utter darkness swelled maddeningly before him, and he ran into it blindly. He 
dared not stop, not even slow down to make his way along it more carefully; behind 
him, not very far away, he could hear the youths still following. From one side of the 
back to the other he ran, stumbling over cartons and cobbles, tin cans and cats and 
God knew what else, grazing his shoulders repeatedly against the walls alongside. It 
was like running along an interminably long, deep trench, an old trench long littered 
with death and decay. Crates rattled as he trod on them. Creatures hissed. 

Suddenly he left it, finding himself on another lamp-lit street. Turning to his 
right he tore along past a blank row of houses to the next, running along this, 
panting, his breath rasping harshly in his chest, his lungs burning from a stitch that 
seemed to cauterize the whole of his left side. It was agony. But so was being beaten 
up, and, at the end of the first block, he spun around the corner and leant against the 
wall on the other side, exhausted. 

Once the violence of his breathing had subsided, enabling him to listen, he 
heard the youths coming up the street he’d just left. 

“He’s up ’ere so’where,” one of them muttered. It was like a cry in the silence. 
All there was besides his voice was the dripping of water from the drain pipes, 


plummeting down to the rain-shiny streets. 
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“Where is he then? I can’t see him. It’s useless, we'll never get him now. He’ll be 
miles away.” 

“We'll get him. Dag an’ the rest ’ave gone up the next few streets. We’ll surround 
im. An’ then ’e’ll fin’ out...” 

As Ian pressed himself tighter against the house wall, hoping that his dark 
overcoat would blend with the shadows, camouflaging him, there was a loud and 
very shrill whistle. Turning, he saw another of the youths dashing clumsily towards 
him. The nearer ones began to run up the street, but slower, uncertain yet of exactly 
where he was. 

Without pausing to think—knowing that bruises and broken ribs and worse 
would be the result if he did—he hurled himself for his discoverer. But two yards 
away when Ian leapt at him, the youth was taken by complete surprise, and was 
instantly thrown roughly to the ground, winded and groaning in pain. As the 
cries of the others on seeing him broke out from all around, he ran up the next 
street, looking desperately for an alley, a pub, for refuge. In one wild moment he 
contemplated knocking at someone’s door, any door...but he knew that if he chose 
wrongly, if there was no one in, then they would have time to reach him, Even 
if there was someone in would they answer the door at this time of night? What 
time was it? Half eight? Something like that, he knew, since he remembered leaving 
the library about ten minutes after it officially closed on the hour. Half eight. And 
nowhere could he see anyone to help him. God, where were the police? Surely 
there should be some near, some? 

He turned off along another street past a row of small shops: a hardware shop, 
a grocer’s, then two now empty, with FOR SALE notices in their dusty windows, 
a launderette. God, had it to be closed too? And still behind him were the youths. 
Were they panting? Were they tiring as well, growing weary of the chase? Was there 
a chance they might give up? Or were they rejoicing, now gaining on him? At school 
he’d never gone in for sports. Always half ran, half walked on the cross-country. 
Lazy and infinitely bored by them all. Had they been as well? 

He did not dare look back to see where the youths were, how near. All he could, 
dared do, was to listen as he ran to their loud footfalls as they pursued him through 
the clammy, blanketing drizzle. Perhaps, he thought, a storm would quell their anger, 
hatred or whatever was driving them after him like a pack of blood-crazed wolves. 
But, if anything, the rain was lessening. In a while it would, perhaps, become dry. 

Again he turned along another street, running this time past a sprawling factory, 
surrounded fortress-like by a high, red brick wall topped by slivers of glass that 
twinkled wickedly like crusts of diamonds, a wall split only by a large iron gate coated 
with flaking red lead. On the other side of the road were the openings to other 


streets, but there was nowhere down them that he could run to for shelter; each was 
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well lit by lamps, and he could tell that the youths were far too near for him to race 
down one of them unseen. 

Within a few hundred yards the factory ended, to be replaced by Grange Park, 
its grounds barely visible in the wan light of the cloud-framed moon. All that he 
could make out were denuded trees and ugly black masses that were shrubs and 
tussocks of gorse. Without conjecturing what he would do within it, he vaulted the 
half-eroded wall, passed the metal railings, bent askew by rust around their bases, and 
threw himself down to the fragmentary grass and slimy mud beneath. Slithering, he 
dragged himself up the short but slippery incline to the first row of bushes. Knowing 
that escape was for the first time tangible enough to grasp at, he ran into the black 
shadows of the sycamores, elms, willows and rhododendrons, to race through their 
grasping, ice-brittle branches into the heart of the park. 

Hands visor-like over his face, Ian ran through a row of rhododendron 
bushes, stumbling over their groping roots till he’d passed them and was dashing 
across the muddied remains of a flower bed, finally reaching a mould-smeared 
suggestion of a meandering path. The moon had draped herself once more behind 
the bubbling clouds, and the park was plunged into darkness. Unseeing but still 
intensely afraid, Ian sprinted onwards, till he fell sprawling into some bushes. 
Scratched and enmeshed in vicious thorns, he tore himself free. Behind, he could 
still hear sounds of pursuit. Near. 

Someone called: “Follow me, I think I can ’ear ’im.” 

And he ran even faster. Things fluttered from him in the gloom, dark leaves 
that were moths and daddy-longlegs, alarmed by his elephantine charge through 
the soaked undergrowth. Ahead, partly obscured by gnarled, high-reaching tree 
boughs in the distance, he noticed a rectangle of saffron light. Barely thinking, 
he headed for it, worming his way haphazardly through the thickets and dripping 
wood, always keeping his objective in sight, an objective he soon made out to be a 
window, curtained and large, situated high on one of the many ancient houses that 
lurked oppressively about this part of Pire: old dwellings long since condemned for 
demolition, only reprieved so far because of the lack of new houses for their present 
inhabitants to move to. With only the frailest of hopes for refuge in these towering 
tenements, almost Cyclopean in height and alien in shape, nightmarish and angular, 
he aimed for them. 

Leaving the park, he struggled through one of the outgrowths of the rambling 
cemetery. It was a hideous necropolis, ill-famed and ill-rumoured, especially since 
the days of the Hellish Nineties, when outbursts of devil worship caused the 
movement from here to the present town centre, and when the usually outspoken 


local newspapers voluntarily went along with the council’s request for secrecy about 
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certain things found malingering here. Ian shuddered, remembering some of the 
rumours he’d heard. 

Soon, though, he’d crossed the graveyard and clambered over its tumbledown 
wall to scramble along an alley lined by dustbins and crates between the cliff-like walls 
of the tall houses. Upwards they reached on both sides, so high and near together 
that he felt trapped between them, and enmeshed by nagging claustrophobic fears. 
Before him in the half-light he saw an unpainted door, blackened by decay and rain, 
set deep in a crumbling doorway. Cautiously he tried its rusting handle. With a rasp 
it gave way and swung inwards, jamming half open to display a great, black cavern 
of a room. Slowly his eyes adjusted to the gloom inside, until he could partly make 
out the straw-covered floor, the mould-veined table in the centre, the gaping hearth, 
the curtainless windows at the far end—their frames blunted by folds of thick webs 
till they looked like the glazed eyes of a corpse, rheumy now with the rain dribbling 
down them—and the steps that led upwards between two walls. Walking to them, 
he found that, though damp-riddled, they were sturdy, leading upwards steeply to a 
closed door two floors above. As he climbed, the walls alongside swelled inwards 
like chests, scuffed by lichen and decay, large scabs of plaster slowly peeling off. The 
stairs creaked abominably and he felt sure that those youths would hear. He walked 
more slowly, more carefully, step by step. The atmosphere was stiflingly close, and 
he found it increasingly harder to breathe. He unfastened his shirt collar as sweat ran 
stickily down his burning cheeks, dripping on the dust-swathed steps below. 

By the time he’d reached the door that led off from a short landing at the 
top, given a ghostly appearance in the shreds of light that scraped through the 
barred skylight above, he felt exhausted and dizzy, the whole world seeming to spin 
chaotically about him. Looking back, as he held the banister rail for support, the stairs 
looked immeasurably long, like those of Jacob, shorn of their luminous cherubs. 

Ignoring this vertiginous effect, he turned his attention to the door, reaching for 
its leprous old knob. Inside, all was in darkness, the floor being absolutely black like a 
placid yet Stygian pool, the roof above mere ribs of old beams, with no slates except 
a few around the edges, like a ragged fringe. He stepped inside. 

As he did so he screamed. Echoes jeered him insanely. His feet met nothing, 
and he plummeted forwards into a gaping black void. As he fell he saw the moon 
spinning ludicrously across the sky. Down—down—down. He heard a long, forlorn 
scream. Felt the air beat his face. Then the wet, stringy mud that enveloped him. 

His fall, though it seemed so long in duration, he supposed must have been 
relatively short, ‘not really hurting him much, though the fact that he landed in 
soft, clinging filth must have been the cause of his harmless if jarring landing. For 
a while, however, he sat back, collecting his shattered nerves. His body trembled 
uncontrollably. Slowly he took in his surroundings. Up above between the spanning 
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beams was the moon; about him, revealed in the bleaching moonlight, were the slimy, 
rotting walls of the hole he’d fallen into. They were old brick, rough and pocked 
by holes, some small and some large, scattered around at ground level like giant rat 
holes. A miasmal stench choked him in vaporous clouds that tainted the moonlight 
a sickly jaundiced yellow. After a while he became aware of some sounds like those 
of things moving. A racking nervousness tensed him as his eyes forged through 
the gloom. Slowly, though his mind at first refused to accept it, he saw something 
advance out of one of the holes in the bricks. It looked large, crawling like a man on 
his knees, hulking as though hunchbacked, and leprously white. With a sudden spasm 
of terror he jerked away, only just choking a scream that threatened to seize his 
whole consciousness. He had no doubts that something was moving; it was flabby, 
corpulent, heaving itself along laboriously, gasping at each tug forward. The sight 
of it in the vagueness of the gloom was enough to sicken him completely. It was so 
hideous; partly human in outline, but so distorted, so warped, so demoniacal. And 
still pulled itself onwards, repulsively groaning and slobbering wetly. 

Hastily he climbed to his feet and clambered over the liquescent ground away 
from it. But he could hear other groans, raps and hisses from all around him. From 
all the orifices in the quaking walls came shapes, some more upright than the first, 
some almost like snakes, squirming limblessly along the vile ground. What hellish 
things they were he could not conjecture, shuffling, writhing, creeping, stalking 
towards him; reptilian in some ways, human in others, blubbery and obscene and 
wretchedly evil. Great teeth filled what mouths they had. Sharp nails were splayed 
from their filth-scaled hands, those that had them! 

Shrieking, Ian ran from the part where most were massing and sprang for the wall, 
grasping at the out jutting bricks, kicking his feet into the cracks and socket-like holes. 
Crazy with hysteria and panic, he climbed quickly with the speed of the mad, careless 
of falling, flaying onwards, onwards, even higher, even further from the shrieking, 
howling hell below. He felt claws graze his feet, tear at the legs of his trousers. He 
kicked them away, ever climbing, climbing with desperation and stark utter fear. 

He stared up at the moon and the shadowy door as the monstrosities below 
scythed warped arms uselessly through the air. He grasped the base of the jagged 
remains of what had once been the floor of a room—now but several inches of a 
ledge about the chasm—and hauled himself up onto the landing. 

Gasping from the exertion, he sat on the steps, wiping his face dry. As yet he felt 
too weak to do anymore. The things below couldn’t reach him now, and if they could 
climb out he’d be able to see and hear them in time to fight back or run. 

He heard the creak of something treading on the stairs below. Alarmed, he looked 
down to see the youths climbing them, bunched together into a repulsive black bulk. 


The nearest was Dag; he continued a few feet before the rest. 
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“Wait! Stop!” Ian cried. “See this.” 

“See what?” the youth asked, and Ian pulled him to the top to look down into the 
gaping abyss. “Good God!” His voice was a tortured rasp as shudders passed through 
his body in violent spasms. Yet to Ian, though manifestly showing all the symptoms of 
horror and disgust, the youth’s actions seemed false as if he were an actor “hamming 
it.” Nervously he looked back at the others, sniggering amongst themselves. 

“Well, what are you going to do?” Ian asked impatiently. “Even you can’t let 
those horrible things remain. They’re blasphemous, evil.” In the translucent gloom 
below, weird shadow-like shapes of arms reached up yearningly, clawing at the 
vapours that drifted back and forth in diseased clouds. 

“Do what, mister? Kill em? But why should we? They’re not doin’ us any harm, 
are they? Now be reasonable, eh, we aren’t inhuman.” 

Anger and loathing welled up inside Ian. “Not dangerous? They’re evil. Can’t you 
tell? Evil. Do something decent in your lives. Do something. Or are you completely 
worthless?” He glared at the youth. He was empty of all inhibitions, empty of fear. 
He’d seen worse than Dag’s kind now. 

“Yeah, we’re worthless, mister,’ Dag sneered. “Dead worthless.” 

With a bestial grunt, Ian lunged at him. “Dead worthless!” he spat, and he 
kicked and tore at the youth. Beneath his maniacal blows Dag fell back, toppling 
clumsily with a groan over the brink into the writhing abyss. 

“Any more of you?” Ian asked, turning on the others, a tight smile, ironical yet 
grim, on his face. Soon it left. Insanely, the youths were sniggering even louder than 
before. “What’s wrong with you?” But his voice was a weak travesty that murmured 
self-consciously on the staircase. Slowly they advanced on him, forcing him back away 
from them. Desperately, he struck the nearest, dragging him up, and pushed him after 
Dag into the horrendous cavern that yawned hungrily below. As the youth tumbled 
limply, silently downwards through the wavering vapours, Ian saw the corpulent 
visages of the hell-beasts below, rubbery and wet, so unnaturally white, and amongst 
them the grinning face of Dag, his now naked arms already grasping the rotting walls 
as he hauled himself up, climbing amidst a pulsating grey mass, a mounting legion of 
leprous horrors, all grinning and slobbering and glaring greedily up at him. 

As he screamed, Ian felt the sharp fingers of the “youths” behind pierce his 
shoulders, blood snaking down his back whilst they forced him to the edge of the 
smouldering abyss to see the clawing hands waiting below... 
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An absolutely incredible year for the genre. Not only were the established masters like 
Aickman, Bloch, Brennan, Ellison, and Etchison in great form, but newer authors like Campbell, 
Chetwynd-Hayes, Copper, King, and Lumley were coming into their own. It all really came down to 
a choice between Robert Blochs “The Animal Fair” and what I consider to be Scots author Dorothy 
K. Haynes’ masterpiece...Haynes is not nearly as well-known as she should be, and the sole 
collection of her work omits this story. I am very pleased to include it here as the best of 1971. 


e boy kicked open the front door and stood, with the sun at his back, 
shadowed against the light. Seen like this, he was a caricature of boyhood, the 
jeans wrinkling over his shoes, the shirt pulled out at the waist, the tuft of hair 

sticking up from the double crown. A second later, he was over the threshold, lit up 
into features and colour, the jeans faded blue, and his eyes the shade of grey which 
people associate, peculiarly, with truth. 

“Mum!” he shouted, dumping a heavy box on the hall table. “Mum, look what 
I’ve got!” 

His mother came through from the kitchen, her hands smudged with flour. “I 
don’t see why you have to stand and bawl, Teddy,” she said; and then, seeing the box 
pushing the flower arrangement out of place: “Where on earth did you get all zhat?” 

“Out at the Camp Station,” he said, rattling about, pulling out bits and pieces. 
“Look, a telephone!” He held it up, a real receiver, and spoke into it, muffling the 
tone expertly. 

“Teddy!” She stood helpless, with her floury hands in front of her. “You’ve no 
business bringing all that junk in here.” 


Dorothy K. Haynes 


“Irs all right, mum.” He held one hand over the mouthpiece of the telephone, 
as if interrupting a conversation. “They said we could take it. They’re just throwing 
it out anyway.” 

“Who’s ‘they’?” 

“The men taking up the track. Kenny and me were walking along the line—” 

“You shouldn’t be on the line at all. It’s dangerous.” 

“Oh, mum!” His face held the exasperation of youth talking to those who will 
not listen. “It’s as safe as the road. Safer. We were walking along the sleepers, and 
some men were in the signal box, and they said if there was anything we wanted we’re 
to take it, only we’re to keep our mouths shut.” 

“There you are. You'll get yourselves into trouble, and he knows it.” 

“Irs not that.” Teddy put the telephone down, his voice pleading. “It’s just that 
he knows there’s lots of boys would love to get all these things—” 

“What else have you got besides the telephone? And where do you think you’re 
going to put it all?” 

“TIl find somewhere. Look, old timetables. And here’s a poster. And records—it 
tells you all about looking after the oil lamps, and what to do about level crossings. 
And I’ve got a nameplate! I can screw it on to my bedroom door.” 

-“You’ll do nothing of the sort. You'll put it all tidily, understand? That is, if I 
let you keep it.” 

He slid his arm under the huge box, and began to climb the stairs, looking at his 
mother cautiously over the banisters. “Dad’ll like to see them when he comes in,” 
he suggested. 

“When he comes in,’ she repeated, echoing him, making even that into an 


argument. “I doubt if your father’s got time for any of us nowadays.” 


O 


His father, for once, was in promptly. The car tyres sprayed the gravel, his 
briefcase lay in the hall, and they all went down to supper together. 

“Dad,” said Teddy, “I got—” 

“Leave your father alone, dear,” said his mother automatically. “He’s tired.” 

His father never answered. He cut up his food and lifted it to his mouth, he 
dabbed his lips and stirred his tea, and now and again he sighed. Once he spoke, 
rubbing his eyes wearily. “Keep the boy quiet tonight, Vera, will you? Pve brought 
some work back with me.” 

“Couldn’t it wait? You’re never home, you work all weekend. Surely for once you 


could let it stand till the morning.” 
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“I can’t. Foster’s off, and Jones is leaving next week. You’ve no idea, Vera. 
Things aren’t too good. I don’t like to bring my worries home with me, but—” 

“Wait a minute. Go up and play with your train things, Teddy. Pll come up and 
have a look at them afterwards.” 

It was odd, she thought, how her husband made her aware of her inadequacies 
towards Teddy, just as Teddy made her aware of her inadequacies towards her 
husband. She loved the boy, but his demands impinged on her responsibilities 
towards William. She knew very well that William worked too hard, that he paid what 
was perhaps too high a price for their house, a little larger than they needed, their car, 
a Rover where a mini might have done, and all the etceteras which guise themselves 
as necessities as soon as the income jumps. 

She was not ready to volunteer for a lower standard of living. Her worry took 
the form of an obsessive participation in his moods, together with an irritation at 
the moods themselves. She would try to stand between him and the child’s clamour 
for attention; but let im voice a desire for peace, or a complaint about Teddy’s 
interruptions, and she was suddenly guiltily maternal. She saw the boy as deprived 
and lonely, and she would go out of her way to comfort him, offering to read to him 
in bed, or trying to draw him into a conversation she had cut short earlier. 

Now she went up to his bedroom, where he was sitting with his treasures strewn 
all over the carpet. Gingerly, she picked up the brown and spotted papers, the dog- 
eared rule books, and all the paraphernalia of a derelict station. She could understand 
what it must mean to a boy, even as she shuddered at the clutter. “Put some of your 
posters on the walls,” she said. “Daddy will see them later, when he’s got time. Once 
he’s got his work off his mind.” 


When the boy came in late for meals, his hands dirty and his face smudged, his 
father jumped on him about punctuality, and his mother defended him protectively. 
“Look, William, the boy’s on holiday. Its summer. What do you want him to do? 
Hang about the house getting under my feet all day?” 

“T just want him to be on time. He’s always going on about his railway trains and 
timetables. Do you think you could run a railway if the trains only turned up when 
they thought fit?” 

“That’s different altogether.” 

Relations between them had deteriorated since the spring, and the boy was the 
bone they quarreled over. Teddy himself never argued, never complained. Every day 


he went to the derelict station, and every evening he came back with a souvenit—a 
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rusty lamp, a few pebbles, a wad of coloured tickets. His bedroom was beginning to 
look like a shrine dedicated to the decline of British Rail. 

“You don’t mind me going, mum?” he said. “So long as I don’t mess up the place 
too much?” 

“I don’t mind,” she said, off-hand and abstracted. “So long as you watch what 
you're doing.” She went out of her way now to let him indulge himself, cutting 
him sandwiches and giving him money for lemonade. “Some for Kenny too,” she 
said, loading him up with food, giving him no excuse to come back. It was as if she 
wanted him to stay all day. 

She told herself that she was doing what was best for him, keeping him away from 
anything which might puzzle or worry him. You never knew, with children. He spoke 
very little at meals, conditioned by his father’s moods, but one evening he let something 
slip. He had already mentioned something about George Mortimer, and his father said, 
“Who? Oh, Mortimer?” and paid no more attention. But once was enough. 

Luckily, the weather was good. Luckily, her husband was busy. The child would 
suspect nothing. All he cared for was his precious railway, and the sad process which 
was reducing the station to ruin. And all William cared for was his work. George 
Mortimer was interested in her, interested enough to be willing to take Teddy “if 
anything happened”. 

“Don’t you think you’re in too much of a hurry?” she said, enjoying herself, 
luxuriating, but not wanting to rush things. “What makes you think Teddy would 
want to go with you?” 

“I know kids,” he answered. “They'll go with anybody who’s good to them.” 


—vViji— 


Towards the end of the summer, Teddy stopped bringing things home. “Are 
you tired of the station, then?” his mother asked, relieved that the flood of salvage 
had been halted, but worrying in case his interest had declined. She did not want him 
hanging about the house for the last week or two that remained. 

The boy shook his head. “There’s nothing more to take,” he said. 

“But you still go there, every day?” 

He nodded, and left the room. It was becoming difficult, these days, to talk to 
him. She was playing a tense, dreadful game, a mean game, trying to carry on gay 
conversations with Teddy, leaving his father to join in, or not, as he pleased. “Look,” 
she was saying in effect, “we get on well together. We need no one else. If you want 


to shut yourself out, go ahead. It’s entirely up to you.” 
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The only thing was, Teddy would not cooperate; and William took the wind out 
of her sails by butting in and nagging the boy about his manners. “Sit up, Teddy. 
Open your mouth when you speak. Good heavens, if that’s the best you can do, it’s 
time you were back at school.” 

One could not say that he was not conscious of his son. The child was there, like 
an itch, or an irritation. “But he takes no real interest,’ the mother thought. “I’m the 
one who worries about him. I’m the one who knows him.” 

But did she? He went about in the evenings with his brows down and his mouth 
buttoned up, and at night he curled up in bed with Teddy the Second in his arms. 
Teddy was his old brown bear, relegated to the drawer because “big boys don’t take 
teddies to bed.” Now he was installed again, clutched passionately through sleep. In 
the morning, he prepared for his day at the station with less glee than he prepared for 
school. “I’m worried about Teddy,” his mother said. “He seems to have something 
on his mind. It’s as if he were sulking.” 

“What?” His father looked up, abstracted, one finger marking the place in his 
papers. 

“I said ’m worried about Teddy. Something’s bothering him.” 

“Well, find out what it is, then. You’re his mother. You’re with him all day.” 

The only one she could confide in was George Mortimer. He should know 
about people, she thought. He’s a lawyer. But Mortimer was no more help than 
her husband. 

“Does he know about us?” 

“No, I don’t think so. How could he? He knows you drop in, but what of it? 
You're a friend of the family.” 

“The holidays last too long, He’ll be better when he’s back at school.” 

But before the school started they had to send for the doctor. Teddy came in 
early one evening, his eyes too bright, his voice high and strained. He picked at the 
cushions as he started: 

“Mum. Mum, something...horrible happened at the station today.” 

“What was it? Did someone...?” Her mind went wild with lewd imaginings, old 
men luring boys among the derelict sheds, dreadful revelations of age to innocence. 
“I never like you going to that place. If it wasn’t for Kenny going with you—” 

“He doesn’t go now. He got fed up.” 

“Well then, why do you go? What do you do there all day?” She asked, but she did 
not really want to know. The answer frightened her. 

“I look at the trains.” 

“Trains? But there aren’t any! You told me they took up the track.” 

“Yes.” He looked puzzled, but intense. “I know. But—this train comes every 
day. At the same time. And the people—it’s the same people every day. Oh mummy, 
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the same people!” He laid his head on his arms and began to sob, and she stroked his 
head, tender at last with fear. 

“What about the people, dear? What’s wrong with them?” 

“Tt’s—it’s not the ordinary people. It’s this man and woman. They...when the 
train comes in, this awful old-fashioned train, they’re standing up, as if they’re ready 
to get out, but when it stops it’s only the lady who gets on to the platform. The man 
wants to come too, but somehow...she doesn’t seem to want him. It’s as if she’s 
sending him away. He looks at her, and she turns her head, and then the train starts, 
and he goes farther and farther away, and it’s so sad—” He sobbed again, and his 
mother gave a little laugh, nervous and unconvinced. 

“You're just imagining it, Teddy. You’ve got this station on the brain. You'll have 
to stop going there, that’s all.” 

“But it’s żrue, mummy. It happens every day. And the poor man—” 

“What about the lady? What’s she like?” 

“She doesn’t care,” said Teddy. 

“Well...1 don’t know. Pll have to talk to your father about it.” 

“Ridiculous,” said his father. “You shouldn’t have encouraged him to go there in 
the first place. Give him a damn good hiding if this goes on. That’s what he needs.” 

George Mortimer was more eager to please. “I’d see a doctor, if I were you. He’s 
a nice kid, Vera. Sensitive. It would worry me, if he was mine.” 

“Tt worries me,” she said. 

“Obviously, there’s something on his mind,” said the doctor, seeing how reluctant 
the child was to talk, how any probing upset him. “He’s very much disturbed. PII give 
him a sedative, but I may want someone else to have a look at him. Has he been to 
this station since he told you about it?” 

“No. I haven’t allowed him.” 

“Well, maybe you should let him go as usual. And you go along with him. Try 
to see what he sees. Watch how he reacts. He might let slip something that shows us 
how his mind works.” 

“Well, PI try,’ she said dubiously. 


—SV/1/a— 
“Of course PII take you,” said Mortimer, ruffling Teddy’s hair and giving him a 
playful punch. He finished his tea and stood up, leading the boy out to the car with 


one arm round his shoulders. “You don’t mind me coming, Teddy?” 
Teddy shook his head. 
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“Tt’s such a distance to walk,” explained his mother. “I don’t see why William has 
to take the car every day. It means I can’t go anywhere.” 

“I just wondered if you wouldn’t be better on your own.” 

‘T think Pd be better with as many—witnesses as possible.” 

The Camp Station had been built in the days of the militia, when soldiers came 
to train at the summer camp on the moors. For years it had stood empty and unused, 
but its rails had been kept bright by the trains passing through to the coast. Now, in a 
summer, the whole line had been reduced to nothing more than a country lane. 

It was amazing, thought Vera, how remote, how far away it seemed. Teddy led her 
through the broken gate and up the steep incline with both pride and apprehension. 
This was his territory, the sanctuary where he had spent his summer. 

“See?” he said. 

It was quiet, sad, summer ending in a drift of seeded willow-herb and thistledown. 
The track came out of a cutting, between green slopes tangled with rasps and 
brambles, but there was no track now, only grass barred by the marks of the sleepers. 
The platform was green with moss, and weeds sprouted through the concrete, long 
nettles leaning against the fences; and at the bend of the track was a signal box, an 
empty brown structure with broken windows both pathetic and absurd. 

“Ts that where you got the stuff, Teddy?” 

axes,” 

“Well...there isn’t much left now, is there?” 

He didn’t answer. He was holding her hand—he hadn’t done “hat for a long 
time—and looking about him uneasily. Hot and still, the sun came straight down, 
with a tired yellowish tinge. Autumn was tinting everything, the ragged rowans with 
their bright berries, the faint rust showing on burnt leaves. There was a distant sound 
of machinery from the sand quarry where the soldiers’ tents used to stand. 

“It’s quiet, isn’t it? I don’t see what you do here, day after day.” 

He held her hand tighter. She could feel it sweat through her glove, and his face 
was pale. “What is it, Teddy?” she asked, as he began to tremble. 

He looked up at her in sick panic, and his mouth was too dry for him to speak 
properly. 

“Its coming. Can’t you hear it?” 

She licked her own dry lips and swallowed. Perhaps there was something...a 
tremor in the ground, a faint pulsing? But the traffic on the roads was heavy, and 
the quarry machinery went on and on, unheard until you listened. She didn’t know 
what to say. 

Suddenly he screamed and pulled her backwards. “Hey, steady!” said Mortimer, 
holding him by the shoulders, trying to make him take a grip on himself. But Teddy 
was hanging on to his mother, staring into the cutting, his eyes following heaven 
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knows what as it came nearer and nearer and halted, apparently a few feet away. 
“Mummy, wok!” he sobbed at her. “Don’t you see? She’s getting off, she’s going away, 
and she doesn’t care. And he—” 

Afterwards, she could not explain exactly what she had seen, or swear that she 
had seen anything; but for a long second, drawn out in agony like the long seconds 
of labour, she saw, or...experienced the train; a long, heavy train, dull maroon, 
the windows bloomed with railway smoke, the carriage smelling of dust and stale 
tobacco. Sound flashed through her mind, but it was si/en¢ sound, as in a dream, steam 
and wheels turning, and the flat crash of slamming doors. 

She could not say how the people were dressed. George would have made out a 
case for her imagining it all, cross-examining her and beating her down...but George 
was miles away in another world, and quite unable to help her. Surely she saw...she 
had a sense of people gliding and dissolving, brushing past but not touching her.. .this 
woman now, nearer, part of her, almost, was solid as a dressmaker’s. dummy, but the 
man who leaned from the train, pleading—she felt his sorrow—was more nebulous. 
Really, she couldn’t stand—she shook her head. Why was she here? She felt George 
Mortimer beside her, puzzled, one arm out to steady her, and she leaned on him with 
relief. Then Teddy screamed again, and jerked her awake in one palpitating leap. 

“Daddy! Oh, Daddy!” 

There was nothing there. He had wrenched his hand free, as if she could no 
longer comfort him, and he was staring wildly after the train—what train? The 
mauve drift of floss and down whirled by like snow, disturbed by a sudden wind, but 
there was nothing there, only empty sun on the broken tar and nettles. 

She did not know whether there was hate in his eyes, or only reproach, as he beat 
at her in the rage of sudden understanding. “He wanted you, and you went away...” 

“Do you think...?” asked Mortimer, one eyebrow cocked, guilty, but brash as 
ever. Man to man, he put a hand on Teddy’s shoulder. “Come on, son. I think it’s 
time we went home now.” 

“No!” The child hurled himself from the platform, and began to race down 
the green track, frantic, chasing a train, a ghost, a love—who was to know what? 
He ran along the railbed in the late yellow sun, through the fuzz and floss of 
summer dying. No words could reach him, no reasoning. The down settled, the 
quarry machinery pounded on, and a robin landed lightly as a rowan berry where 
the rails had been. But as Vera stared she could feel the train rushing on and on 
in her body, running like doom down the long track where her son had gone, and 


where she dared not follow. 
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This year brought another round of extremely tough choices. As might be expected, authors 
such as David Riley, Eddy C. Bertin, and Stephen King all had memorable pieces published. 
T.E.D. Klein rang in with the memorable “Events at Poroth Farm,” and a writer who would 
become much better known for a series of books and films about werewolves wrote the best story 
of the year...Gary Brandner is much better known for his longer work than for his short fiction. 
When he does turn to the short form, he’s a master, as this next tale more than adequately 
demonstrates... 


aul Fielding pushed open the door of his Encino home, then stood for 
a moment listening to the undulating drone of strange syllables. Smiling 
privately, he walked through the comfortable house to the patio-pool area out 
in back. There, kneeling on the bricks in a loose-fitting white and gold dress, was his 
wife, Claire. She was reading in her clear contralto from a slim green book that lay 
open before her. The words, if they were words, made no sense to Paul. He scuffled 
his feet so that Claire glanced up and saw him. She flashed him a quick smile and held 
up one hand without breaking the rhythm of her chant. Paul waited with folded arms 
until she finished and closed the book. Claire stayed where she was for a moment 
with her head bowed. Paul smiled: how like a little girl she looked with her fine hair 
floating in a yellow cloud around her head. 
Abruptly, she jumped to her feet and ran over to him. “Hi, love, I’ve just had the 
most marvelous psychic experience.” 
“That’s nice. I don’t suppose we could experience some dinner, I’m starved.” 
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Claire rolled her wide blue eyes to the sky. “Oh, Lord, I’ve done it again. I 
completely forgot to take the roast out of the freezer. Please don’t beat me.” 

Paul patted her fluffy hair. “Never mind, we can have it tomorrow. How about 
some macaroni and cheese or something like that?” 

Tucking her head under Paul’s chin, Claire hugged him tightly. “Darling, you’re 
so understanding with your poor scatter-brained wife.” She pirouetted back to where 
she had left the book lying on the bricks. “You wouldn’t believe, you simply wouldn’t 
believe the astonishing book I found today in the quaintest little bookstore just off 
Ventura Boulevard.” 

“If that’s where you got that gibberish you were reciting a minute ago, you’re 
right—I don’t believe it.” 

He took the book from her hand. The stained cloth binding was frayed at the 
corners. Black roman lettering stamped into the cover read: Daemonic Spelles. Paul 
riffled the pages. “I suppose this is part of that witchcraft class you’re taking.” 

“No, no, my sweet. Oh, Aurelia Cord, our teacher, has shown us some absolutely 
precious things—she is a real witch, you know—but this book was purely your own 
little wife’s personal discovery. I can’t waif to tell the class about it next week. The 
others will be so jealous.” 

Paul flipped back to the flyleaf. “I see it was printed in 1931. Does that qualify it 
as the wisdom of the ancients?” 

“Darling, what possible difference can it make when the book was printed?” 

“None, I guess. What is it you were doing with it, anyway?” 

“Listen to this—I was calling up a demon.” 

“Why?” 

“Why? Why? For heaven’s sake, why do people climb mountains? Why do you 
spend your days chasing those little electrons around?” 

Paul grinned and hooked an arm around his wife’s supple waist. “Don’t get mad, 
honey, I wouldn’t want you to put a curse on me.” He nodded toward a series of 
crooked figures scrawled on the patio floor. “I suppose that graffiti is required.” 

“Oh, yes, those are ancient Druid symbols, or as near as I could come to them. 
Don’t worry, it’s only chalk and will wash right off. The demon I was calling was one 
the Druids used to summon to save their crops or kill their enemies or something 
like that.” 

Paul squinted his eyes and peered around. “Looks like he didn’t show up. Maybe 
demons don’t like macaroni and cheese.” 

A tiny frown shadowed Claire’s brow. “I might not have done everything just 
exactly right. But you know, for just a moment there I had a feeling that something 
was here...that something had answered.” 
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A shiver went through her body and Paul gave her a playful spank. “Something 
was here. Me.” He led her back inside by the hand, tossing the book onto the square 
coffee table. “Come on, I’ll see if I can summon up a martini to whet our appetites 


for that macaroni roast.” 


—vig— 


The scream jolted Paul awake. The glowing dial of the alarm clock read three 
a.m. He fumbled for the lamp button and snapped on the light. Claire was sitting 
upright rubbing her shoulder. 

“Really, darling,” she said, “what a strange time for you to get passionate. And 
so fiercely.” 

Paul knuckled his eyelids. “What are you talking about? What’s the matter?” 

Claire pushed up the lacy sleeve of her shortie nightgown. “When did you start 
biting, anyway? Who’s been giving you lessons?” 

“You’ve been dreaming. Go back to sleep, will you, I have to get up in three 
more hours.” 

“Dreaming, hell! Take a look at this.” 

Paul sat up and focused on his wife’s pale shoulder. Two curving indentations 
marked the skin like broken red parentheses. “Hey, that looks sore. The skin isn’t 
broken, though.” 

“Tt hurts,” Claire sniffed. 

“Tf I did it, it must have been in my sleep. But I apologize anyway.” Paul pulled 
his wife close to him and looked closely at the marks on her shoulder. “My mouth 
isn’t that big.” 

Claire began to cry softly, and Paul reached back to douse the light. “Go to sleep 
now, honey,” he said. “It'll be all right in the morning,” 

Lying in her husband’s arms, Claire’s sobs quieted and deepened into the regular 
breathing of sleep. Paul still lay awake staring at the darkened ceiling. Did he hear a 
soft sliding sound along the far wall? Was it only the shrubbery outside moving in the 
wind? He fell into a shallow sleep. 


The irritable buzz of the alarm jerked Paul out of an uneasy dream. He 
reached back over his head and punched the clock into silence. It was Thursday by 
the calendar, but the weather outside was meant for Monday. Blasts of chill wind 
swashed a dismal rain against the glass of the window. With a groan, Paul swung up 
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into a sitting position and stared glumly at his feet. When he leaned over to kiss the 
still sleeping Claire he saw the ugly bruise on her shoulder and frowned. 

As though she could feel his eyes on her, Claire came suddenly awake. She 
smiled and reached out for him, but drew back with a wince of pain. Both of them 
stared at the purpled marks. 

“Wow, whatever got into you last night?” she asked. 

“I didn’t—” Paul began, but he stopped in mid-sentence and shrugged. “Must 
have been an erotic dream, I guess.” 

Claire touched her shoulder gingerly. “I sure don’t mind you getting sexy now 
and then, but that really hurts.” 

“Tt looks like it does. Why don’t you call Dr. Goldman today and see if he can 
recommend something to put on it.” 

“If it keeps hurting PII do that.” 

“Never mind getting up today, honey, Pll just get a doughnut and coffee off the 
catering truck at work.” 

“Well, if you don’t mind too much. It looks like a simply horrid day out. I may 
just stay right here under the covers until you get home tonight.” 


“Fine. You just take it easy.” 


A 


Paul dressed hurriedly and left for work fifteen minutes earlier than usual. He 
knew the freeway would be bad; they always were when it rained. Funny, he thought, 
that a foot of snow in the Midwest didn’t foul traffic up the way a small rainstorm 
did in Southern California. 

By ten o’clock Paul had pushed the unsettling events of the night to the back 
of his mind, immersing himself in the familiar routine of his work. On his desk the 
telephone rang. 

Paul depressed the lighted button and picked up the receiver. “Hello, Fielding 
speaking,” 

“Paul, please come and help me!” Claire’s voice was brittle with hysteria. “It’s 
biting on me!” 

“What is it? Claire, what’s wrong?” 

“Please, just come home now, before...oh, no, it’s starting again!” There was 
a squeal of pain and the line went dead. Paul started to dial, then changed his mind 
and slammed the receiver down, grabbed his plastic raincoat and dashed out of the 
building. 
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Freeway traffic had thinned by that hour and Paul never slowed down; the car 
sprouted wings of spray. He jammed to a stop in his driveway and ran across the 
mushy lawn. The slate-coloured clouds brooded low over the rooftops. A steady 
wind now dashed the icy rain at a sharp angle. 

He found Claire hugging herself with her knees drawn up in a pink, bat-winged 
chair. She had on a quilted robe and was moaning in a high-pitched voice. Paul ran to 
her and took her head in his hands. “Claire, what is it? Look at me!” 

She reached out and seized the front of his coat. “Make it stop, Paul, please 
make it stop!” 

The robe fell away from his wife’s body. Paul recoiled at what he saw. On her 
arms, her breasts, and her stomach were a dozen angry red marks—unmistakably 
bites. “Oh, my God,” he breathed. 

Claire began to sob freely. “I can’t make it stop. It’s going to eat me!” 

With an effort, Paul made his voice calm. “Come on, Claire, let’s get you dressed 
and we'll go and see Dr. Goldman.” He led her, still whimpering, into their bedroom 
where he helped her dress. He had to fight off a shudder each time his fingers 
touched her bruised flesh. 

Claire quieted in the car and sat without speaking while Paul drove through 
the rain to the low, modern building where Dr. Goldman had his office. The glossy 
receptionist pouted at their lack of an appointment, but after vanishing briefly 
from behind her counter, returned to announce that the doctor would see them in 
a few minutes. 

They sat close together on the low, uncomfortable couch in the waiting room. 
Claire’s head was down, her eyes on the floor. “I saw it, you know. Not distinctly, but 
it was clear enough.” 

“What? What did you see?” 

“The demon. The one I summoned. Believe me, Paul, I didn’t know what I was 
doing. I thought it would be just kicks, you know, like astrology. Or a Ouija board.” 

“You say you actually saw this...this demon? When was that?” 

“This morning before I called you. I had gone into the bathroom and was putting 
some salve on the place where it bit me last night. Then, without any warning, I felt 
the teeth clamp onto me here, on my breast. The pain was unbelievable. I screamed 
and ran into the bedroom. I must have fallen, because I was on the floor and it was 
biting me again and again, chewing at me. It was while I was there on the floor that 
I saw it. It was very faint, like a double exposure in a photograph. It left me alone 
then, and I ran to call you.” Claire’s body jerked convulsively. “Paul, it was all hair and 
teeth, and it was...it was eating me!” 


“Doctor will see you now.” 
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Paul started at the sound of the receptionist’s voice. He took Claire’s trembling 
hand and they followed the girl back to one of the examination cubicles. 

Within a few minutes Dr. Goldman entered, a smiling, white-haired man with a 
warm voice. “Well now, what’s the emergency here?” 

“It’s kind of hard to explain it to you, Doctor. It might be best if you just took 
a look at my wife.” 

Claire unbuttoned her blouse and slipped it down off one shoulder. The doctor 
bent to examine the bruises. His professional smile faded. “How were these caused?” 

A tear slid down Claire’s cheek. Paul said, “That’s the trouble, we just don’t 
know. There are more of them.” 

“Hmmmmm. Would you mind waiting in the reception room, Mr. Fielding?” 

Paul obediently walked back out past the reception counter and perched on one 
of the wrought iron and vinyl chairs. He picked a magazine from the low table beside 
him and turned the pages one at a time without seeing them. 

“Mr. Fielding.” 

“Yes?” Paul jumped to his feet when the girl spoke his name. 

“Doctor would like to speak to you. He’s in his office, that’s straight down the 
little hall.” 

“Thank you.” 

Dr. Goldman’s office was furnished in comfortable brown leather that didn’t 
match the gleaming modernity of the other rooms. The doctor was seated behind a 
massive desk. 

“Please sit down, Mr. Fielding,” 

Paul took a chair across the desk from the doctor. He searched the older man’s 
face. 

“Ts there any history of epilepsy in your wife’s family?” 

“No, not that I know of. No, I’m sure there couldn’t be.” 

“Has she ever been subject to any kind of seizures or fits?” 

“Certainly not. What are you getting at?” 

“T suspect that those wounds, those bite marks on your wife’s body, are self- 
inflicted.” 

Paul sprang out of his chair. “Are you crazy? Are you telling me Claire bit herself 
until blood came? On the stomach?” 

The doctor stood and faced Paul. “Take it easy, Mr. Fielding. Look at it this 
way—Did you do that to her?” 

“Of course I didn’t!” 

“All right. Was there any other person present when the bites occurred?” 

“No, no other person, but—” 

“T think you see the only explanation that leaves, don’t you?” The doctor walked 
around his desk and eased Paul through the door. “I put some ointment on the 
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contusions and lacerations and gave her a mild sedative. Here, take this card! I’ve 
written down the name of a very good man in the psychiatric field.” 

“You mean you think there is something wrong with my wife’s mind?” 

“That isn’t my field, but it couldn’t do any harm for you to take her in to see 
this man.” 

Paul nodded and walked out in a daze to where Claire stood waiting for him. 

The drive home was quiet. Calmed by the sedative, Claire settled into her seat, 
half-listening to the snick-snick of the windshield wipers and the sluice of the 
tyres along the wet tarmac. Paul switched on the headlights against the gathering 
gloom and tried to get some order into his thoughts. He had to admit that the 
doctor’s explanation was the only one that made any sense. He shied from the idea 
that Claire might be, well, insane. True, she might not be the most stable of the 
neighbourhood wives, but her bubbling involvement with horoscopes and séances 
and sensitivity groups had never been anything more than a mild eccentricity, not the 
self-destructive madness suggested by Dr. Goldman. Trying to imagine Claire tearing 
at her own flesh with her teeth made Paul shudder, and he erased the picture from 
his mind. Maybe the psychiatrist was the best idea. Claire might even go for it as a 
new kick. It could replace that class in witchcraft she was hung up with now. That 
certainly wasn’t doing her any good. He spent the rest of the drive home rehearsing 
how he would propose it to her. 

When they reached home Claire changed immediately into red mandarin 
lounging pyjamas. Paul noted that the high collar with the long sleeves and legs hid 
the teeth marks. He mixed a hot toddy, heavy on the bourbon, for each of them 
and put Chopin on the hi-fi. When he was satisfied that Claire was comfortable and 
composed he began, “Dear, the doctor thinks—” 

He never told her what the doctor thought, because at that moment Claire’s 
eyes popped wide, seeming to strain at their sockets. Her jaw dropped and there 
was a long piercing wail from her straining throat. Paul leaped back reflexively 
and saw on her upper thigh a stain of darker red than the silky material spreading 
rapidly in an uneven circle. With numbed hands he tore the pyjamas away and cried 
out. A piece of skin seemed to be trying to rip itself from her leg. As he watched 
the flap of skin was torn loose, as though by invisible jaws, and vanished, leaving a 
gaping strip of raw flesh. 

Claire’s unearthly moan thinned to silence and she slumped to one side. Paul 
ran for the bathroom medicine cabinet, returning with disinfectant and bandages. 
Forcing his hands to steady, he cleaned and wrapped the wound. Claire regained 
consciousness and threw her arms about his neck, holding on with all her strength. 

“Claire,” he whispered, “listen to me. That woman, the one who teaches your 


class, the one who says she’s a witch...Can she help you?” 
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Claire drew back so she could look at him. A flicker of hope showed in her 
pain-glazed eyes. “Aurelia Cord? I don’t know...maybe...yes, maybe she can. Oh, 
Paul, let’s go to her.” 

Trying to keep his mind intent on physical motions, Paul tore a woolly blanket 
from their bed and wrapped Claire in it completely so that only her face was visible. 
He picked her up like a baby and carried her to the door. On their way out, he dipped 
in front of the coffee table and picked up the green book. 

With Claire giving directions in a tiny voice, they were at the house of Aurelia 
Cord in fifteen minutes. It was a small guest cottage out behind a larger, vacant- 
looking house. Carrying Claire again, Paul kicked his toe against the bottom panel of 
the door and waited while the rain lashed at him and his burden. As he drew back his 
foot to kick again, the door opened. 

Paul’s voice caught in his throat when he saw the woman who stood there. Her 
high-cheekboned face was framed in a cataract of burnished copper hair that fell in 
heavy waves past her shoulders. Immense green eyes, luminous in their depths, were 
tinted by unutterable sadness. She looked from Paul’s face to the bundle in his arms. 
“Why, it’s Claire. Are you her husband?” 

` Paul nodded. 

“Come in.” The small living room was a carnival of oranges, reds, and purples. 
A nubby sofa of the kind that pulls out into a bed and a wicker chair were the only 
recognizable pieces of furniture. Cushions of all shapes and sizes littered the floor. 
The woman pointed a tapering finger at the sofa. “Put her over there.” 

A huge orange cat was curled into a pumpkin-sized ball in the exact centre of 
the sofa. His golden eyes glared at Paul’s approach. “You'll have to move, Boris,” 
the woman said quietly. The cat stood up deliberately, stretching out his forefeet and 
yawning until his eyes squinched shut. Then, as though it had been his intention all 
along, he thumped down from the sofa and sauntered into another room. 

“What’s the matter with Claire?” 

Paul found his voice. “Tl tell you the truth, I feel like a damn fool coming here, 
but you’re just about my last hope.” Gently, he unwrapped the blanket. While Claire 
stared up at them without expression he eased her pyjama coat down from one 
shoulder. “Look at that. And there are more of those all over her body.” 

Aurelia Cord bit her lip. “How did it happen?” 

Paul looked down at the book he was still holding. “Miss Cord, I know that my 
wife has been taking a class from you in, uh, witchcraft, and...well...” 

A flicker of compassion showed in the deep green eyes. “You can pass up the 
preliminaries, Mr. Fielding. I am indeed a witch, if that is what you are trying to get 
at. I have never denied it. I must assume that you do not completely disbelieve, or you 
would not be here asking for my help. Now, please go on.” 
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Paul sighed, relieved. “Thanks.” He handed the book to Aurelia Cord. 
“Yesterday when I came home from work I found Claire reading aloud from this 
book, words I couldn’t understand. She said it was supposed to call up a demon or 
something. I’m afraid I didn’t pay too much attention. Claire is always doing some 
kinky thing or other.” 

“Like taking a class in witchcraft?” 

“Forgive me, but yes, like taking a class in witchcraft. Anyway, last night and 
again today something has been chewing at her skin. You saw what the marks look 
like. I saw one while it was happening. It was horrible. ..as though jaws that I couldn’t 
see were taking a bite right out of her leg,” 

Aurelia Cord turned the book over slowly in her hands. “Where did Claire get 
this?” 

“She said she found it in a book store somewhere off Ventura.” 

The woman shook her head slowly, making the dark red hair sway. “I thought 
all of these had been destroyed long ago.” She looked up at Paul. “Mr. Fielding, 
as certain people do, your wife has an intense affinity for the supernatural. I 
sensed it when she first came here. Were she to apply herself, she could very likely 
function as a medium or become most proficient in one or more forms of ESP. 
Her interest in the subject was, however, merely superficial. There is nothing wrong 
with that, you understand. In fact, it is probably better that way for her peace of 
mind. To devote your life to the practice of the occult calls for many sacrifices. 
Few women are willing to make them. But my little class is quite harmless. I teach 
bored housewives a little bit about love philters, a little bit about charms, and a 
little of the history of witchcraft. Then they can go home and call their bridge 
club a coven and really feel that they are doing something, well, ‘kinky’ was your 
word. This book, though, is something else again. It contains black knowledge that 
should never have been made available to people like your wife. It was written and 
printed by an unspeakably foul man. Fewer than two hundred copies were ever 
released, and they wete hunted down and destroyed by those of my kind who knew 
the horror they contained. Somehow, this copy survived and your wife found it, 
probably not coincidentally. She may have been drawn to it.” 

“Then the book is for real,’ Paul said. 

“As real as the teeth marks on her flesh. Apparently she followed the instructions 
given here and summoned this monster into being. That is when it stopped being 
a kinky game.” Aurelia Cord passed a slender hand across her eyes. “What people 
cannot seem to realize is that there is always a price. Given the proper circumstances, 
it isn’t terribly difficult to summon a demon. But for every demon there is a price. 
Your wife is paying hers now.” 

Paul’s voice quavered. “But, is there nothing you can do?” 
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The woman’s voice looked at him levelly. The bottomless eyes seemed to draw 
him in. “Yes, there is something I can do. One thing. A demon can be defeated by 
another, more powerful demon. I can call one.” 

Paul gripped the woman’s slim wrist. “Miss Cord, do it. Please do it. I can’t stand 
to see Claire in agony any more.” 

“Mr. Fielding, didn’t you hear what I said about there always being a price?” 

“Anything! Anything at all! Name your figure. Here, I’ll write you a cheque now.” 

She held up a hand. “No, Mr. Fielding, not my price. I would charge you nothing. 
But you will pay. You must understand that.” 

“Listen, I don’t care what the price is or who comes to collect it. I can’t watch my 
wife being eaten alive. Whatever you can do, I’m begging you to do it. Now!” 

“Very well, Mr. Fielding. Will you please sit over there? This will take a little 
time.” 

Paul sat back in one corner of the room as directed, and watched Aurelia Cord, 
intently at first, then with a growing lassitude. The red-haired woman stacked all the 
cushions against one wall, bearing the black tile floor underneath. On this she traced 
a number of designs with a trail of yellow powder. Within several of the figures she 
placed black candles which burned with a pale, sputtering flame. Near the centre of 
the floor she set a small metal censer. Into this she sifted a handful of crushed leaves 
and dry, withered berries. She touched a flame to this and it flared, releasing a thin 
cloud of acrid yellow smoke. 

Paul closed his eyes against the fumes and must have dozed, for when he looked 
again, the smoke had cleared, the cushions were back covering the floor, and Aurelia 
Cord was sitting on the sofa talking to a smiling Claire. 

“Darling,” Claire called to him, “it’s gone, it really is. My, what a simply delicious 
feeling to be free at last from that ghastly thing with the teeth.” 

Paul got to his feet and walked over to the sofa. He looked closely into the clear, 
untroubled eyes of his wife, then turned to the other woman. “Miss Cord, I don’t 
know how I can ever thank you.” 

Aurelia Cord turned away. “Mr. Fielding, I deserve no thanks. Now, if you don’t 
mind, I am quite tired.” 

“Of course. If there is ever anything I can do...” Paul held out his hand, but the 
woman did not respond. “Come, let’s go, Claire.” 

The rain had stopped outside but the glowering clouds remained. As they drove 
home Claire carried on an animated chatter in her old manner, but Paul was not 
listening to her. Did a cold, slippery thing touch his face just then? It had to be 
imagination. But no, there it was again, inside his shirt now. Paul hoped he would 
have time to get the car home before he had to pay. 
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As readers have no doubt noticed, I've referenced Belgian weird tales author Eddy C. Bertin 
more than once in these introductions, so it would be only likely that he would make an appearance 
in this book. The 1970s were an odd time for the horror genre; certainly there were great stories in 
anthologies and mainstream magazines, but if you really wanted to keep up, there were any number 
of small press zines that were featuring some incredible work. One thing that could be counted on, 
if you saw the name Eddy C. Bertin on the contents page, you were assured of a memorable story. 
This particular story has haunted me since the day I first read it, over thirty years ago. 


ome in, come in, Father. Yes, please close the door, there’s a bit of a cold 

draught in here. You have brought the tape-recorder with you? Oh yes, I see 

it’s running already. Fine, that’s exactly what I wanted. I want everybody to 
know the truth, you, the doctors, the whole world. I’m very glad you came. 

Yes, I did ask you myself. No, thanks, I don’t smoke. I used to, you know, too 
much. My fingertips were always stained with those tell-tale yellow-brown stains of 
nicotine. Now you don’t have to look at me like that! Oh yes, yes, I understand now. 

No, it doesn’t disturb me at all to speak frankly about it. Not at all! I am already 
used to being without them. Sometimes I even forget that once. ..it seems incredible, 
doesn’t it? But yet it is like that; after all, near the end I didn’t really consider them as 
parts of me anymore. They weren’t really mine. But please, why don’t you sit down, 
yes, there on the bed. I’ll keep on standing, after all I’ve been sitting here for weeks, 
and there’s not enough place for two people to sit down. Now isn’t that a good joke, 
“Tve been sitting here”. ..literally and symbolically! What do you say? It’s been only 
about one week? But it seems like weeks to me! Oh, but you forgot, Father, I’ve been 
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in the prison hospital for a long time, before they finally made up their minds and 
put me in this madhouse. 

But why shouldn’t I call it by its real name? After all this IS a nut house, and 
I AM a dangerous lunatic! Else I wouldn’t be here, would I? Aren’t YOU afraid of 
me? But there, you see? I forgot it again! I COULDN’T hurt you. I could always 
try to bite you, but why should I? You don’t have to cast those looks at the door, 
there’s no need to be afraid. Didn’t I ask you myself to come here because I wanted 
to have a long talk with you? 

No, not about your God, nor about Heaven and Hell, nor anything like that. 
Please don’t bother, I don’t believe in them. I really don’t, you'll just be wasting your 
own time, and mine too, Even supposing that there is such a thing as an afterlife, 
well, my conscience is at rest...I’m sure of that. No, I’m not being vain; it’s just 
that I personally haven’t done anything, you hear? I haven’t killed a human being! 
Maybe in a way I am to blame for his death, and maybe I should feel slightly guilty 
about that, but I didn’t kill Howard Bretner. THEY did. But everything was blamed 
on me, as was to be expected. Well, I can understand it. Tell me, have you ever met 
another case like mine? I don’t mean absolutely identical, but just a similar case 
which proved...strange, inexplicable. The impossible isn’t accepted nowadays, and 
once you end up with an impossibility, you’re classified as a madman. Simple things 
such as cars, aeroplanes, atomic energy, spaceships: in earlier centuries they too 
would have been called “impossible” and “mad nonsense.” Maybe one day they'll 
be able to give a name to what happened to me also. Parapsychology, neurosis, 
psychosis, metaphysics, telekinesis...they’re always learning more about the 
borderline sciences, and they put nice little labels on them with a long Latin name, 
and then they store them carefully away somewhere where they can’t hurt anybody’s 
feelings. In such a set of files, there’s still no place open for the supernatural, the 
demoniacal. But your Church, Father, doesn’t it know about white and black magic, 
about the powers of witches and warlocks? Isn’t there even an exorcism formula 
from some Pope Gregorius the...whichever it was? The Fourteenth? I don’t know, 
and it doesn’t really matter now. But maybe something like that could have saved 
me. Do you believe in EVIL, Father? 

No, that’s not what I mean. I do mean EVIL spelled in capital letters, evil, as a 
personification, as an existing and influencing force, naked purified evil, which needs 
no motives for its deeds. No, thanks again, I never smoke now, not even to calm down, 
it is too difficult in my condition. But you can smoke, if you want to. Did you hear my 
story, Father? No, I don’t mean the nonsense they wrote in the newspapers, and I don’t 
mean the things my lawyer said at the trial either. I mean what I told my lawyer, the 
truth which he refused to believe, so he had to make up a story of his own to save my 
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neck. But you, Father, your mental institution is better tuned to things about the mind, 
the soul if you want to call it that. So listen, and I will tell you the truth. 

Let me remind you first of what are known as “the facts in the case”; I suppose 
you’ve read those on my personal files before you came but if I repeat them, it will 
be easier for you to make the comparison. I did hate Howard Bretner; no use denying 
it: the whole neighbourhood knew it. He had humiliated, ridiculed and even struck 
me. That evening, someone knocked on his front door. Bretner went to open it, then 
his wife heard a muffled scream, a short rattle, and the sound of a heavy body falling 
down. The rest you know: they found him strangled, his neck broken even, and me a 
few metres further on, nearly dead myself from loss of blood. 

Now listen to how it all really happened. 

I think Pll have to journey back into the past, to my early youth, because that’s 
where it started. I used to be a very frightened little boy, you know. Not just the 
usual children’s fears, but always about things that just weren’t there to the others. I 
saw and felt things that weren’t seen by other people—including my parents, who 
thought they existed solely in my feverish imagination. I didn’t dare walk through 
an empty street, not even when my parents were at my side. Being alone brought 
me into a condition of complete, utter panic. Finally, after a time, my friends began 
evading me. No wonder, considering how I must have looked to them! A slender 
gypsy-like boy with black slick hair and haunted eyes, staring eyes which saw things 
no one ever saw or understood. Necrophobia, they call it, a nervous sickly fear of the 
dark, and anything which goes with it. 

But it became worse than I could imagine. If you live with something long 
enough for it to become familiar, finally you stop noticing it. The dark world, which 
had frightened me so much, finally became something very ordinary; I stopped being 
afraid of it, and I even had the impression that...the darkness felt friendly towards 
me. Maybe that was the real reason why the other boys ran away from me. The dark 
atmosphere surrounding me went unnoticed to ME, but instinctively they must have 
sensed its ever-near presence, and it scared THEM. 

I must have been about six years old, when I discovered the first mild traces 
of lunacy: the fact that I sleep-walked on the nights of full moon. I discovered this 
quite by accident: that night, it suddenly started raining, and I woke up with a start. 
I was in the garden behind our house, on my naked feet and dressed only in my 
pyjamas. I can assure you that it gave me quite a shock! Now I have been reading 
up on the symptoms of all those little eccentricities of mine, and I have put labels 
on them myself; but at that time it all seemed as alien as possible. Another and later 
discovery was my being a nyctalops. Just like a cat, I could see in the dark. Quite 
strange, you know, it is more the use of an unsuspected organ of sense, than a really 
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Then I started noticing my hands. Have you seen my hands? No? Not even after 
all the pictures they put in that cheap sensational paper? They got them from a blow- 
up of an old school picture. Heaven knows where they managed to find that one! 
You see, I had beautiful hands. I can still see them as they were at that age. Slender 
and very white, a bit too thin perhaps, almost bony even, with very narrow wrists. 
But what they had were muscles as strong as steel! My fingers too were long and 
slender, nearly clawlike. No, not eerie or hairy or dirty! Pretty claws, if I may say so 
myself. I always kept them absolutely clean, but the nails were too long, they used to 
break all the time, but I took good care of them. I loved my hands. Sometimes when 
they were lying on top of the table in front of me, I made the fingers move, and my 
hands crawled across the table like two big white spiders. It amused me, and once 
I got so absorbed in that innocent pastime that I didn’t hear my mother coming in. 
It scared her, I could see that, and after that I stopped playing with my hands when 
someone was near me and could watch them. I used to go and hide in a nearby wood 
or in some meadow; or else I locked myself in my room. There it was that they acted 
DIFFERENT for the first time. 

It was one of those hot, suffocating summer afternoons. My parents had gone 
shopping, so there was no one around likely to disturb my game. I was sitting on a 
chair at the big table in the living room. The sun made a burning white spot in the 
centre of the polished table-leaf, and sparkled on the metal of the big bird cage. My 
hands were enjoying themselves in the warmth of the sun-rays; they moved lazily 
across the table, with slow movements of my fingers, which kept them balanced 
with short pushes of my thumbs. The forefingers and middle fingers were the real 
pushing organs, while the little fingers and the ring-fingers constituted the balance 
with the thumbs, at the same time giving the wanted direction to the movements. I 
had been playing for some time already, and it began boring me, so I decided to stop 
it. AND I COULDN'T!!! 

My hands didn’t obey, my brain was emitting the order to stop, but the muscles 
of the hands refused to accept the impulse and stop. They kept on crawling, as if 
they were acting of their own free will. 

The horror didn’t come immediately. At first there was a feeling of astonishment, 
of alienation. I would have felt the same if a tree had bent over to me, or if a chair 
suddenly had started talking to me. These hands, they were MINE, so why didn’t 
they obey me? Then there came a feeling of...independence. When I saw them 
moving like that, with short sneaky movements like two pale scorpions, like two fat- 
bellied white spiders, I suddenly saw them not as my hands, but as two living entities, 
separated from me and yet connected. 

The two things were bad, my whole being felt it. The hands had always been 
my willing slaves and servants, and now they felt out of place, almost as if my whole 
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body rebelled against them, wanted to reject them as something unwanted. I KNEW 
they were evil now, because they were possessed by...yes, by what? Even now I don’t 
know for sure. Some demoniacal power from outside our world, something which 
had crashed through a barrier and had taken possession of them. 

Only THEN came the horror, at what happened next. The hands crawled 
towards the bird’s cage, in which a solitary canary-bird was sitting. I had always 
disliked it because it was so scared of people, and never came to sit on my finger 
or sing for me. While I was watching with terrified eyes, the left hand opened the 
door of the cage with sure movements, and the right hand crawled inside. Like an 
enormous insect, it erected itself to its full length, leaning on the wrist to attach itself 
to the bars of the cage with three fingers, and drew itself up along the wall inside 
the cage. The muscles of my arms seemed completely benumbed; will-less they were 
carried along with the hands. The hand inside the cage was now moving sidewards, 
like a hunter approaching his prey. Then suddenly the hand JUMPED, and small 
feathers were thrown around as the bird made a last desperate try to escape. I closed 
my eyes so I wouldn’t have to watch the terrible thing which was happening, but to 
my horror I could still FEEL everything the hand did. The little heart of the caught 
bird was pumping insanely in the palm of the hand, and with rapid movements the 
thumb and index-finger took the little head between them, and pushed. It made 
a sickening cracking noise, and tepid moisture ran between the fingers of the 
monstrous hand, but still it wasn’t satisfied. Quickly it crawled outside with its victim, 
and together the two hands now tore the small body in pieces, using their nails, and 
covering the table-leaf with pieces of quivering flesh and shattered feathers, in the 
midst of insane patterns of fresh blood and innards. The nightmare continued for 
more than half an hour, before suddenly the hands became lifeless, and lay down. 
The evil power had withdrawn itself, and now they were mine again. 

The rest of the nightmare was nauseating. I had to hide what was left and 
scattered on the table, and then clean everything up so no one would notice anything. 
Later I told my parents that I had left the cage door open, and the bird had flown 
away, and no one ever suspected anything close to the truth. For weeks I was living 
in continuous dread of the hands. When would they again come alive, and do things 
on their own power which I despised, but was unable to stop? I was only a forced 
powerless spectator. But years passed, and nothing happened, the demoniacal power 
didn’t manifest itself again. So finally I stopped believing myself that it had ever 
really happened, I made myself think that I had fallen asleep that afternoon, that the 
bird really had escaped, and I had made up the whole thing. Until the night when the 
terror came back... 

I was already in my twenties then, and was living alone, my parents both having 
died in a car crash. It was very late, and I was strolling housewards after a little private 
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party with some friends. I admit it, I wasn’t exactly sober, but neither was I really 
drunk. I had absorbed enough gin to find everything bathed in a rosy glow. Then I 
saw the girl coming, a child of some eight years old or so, dressed in a heavy winter 
coat and carrying a shopping bag. I remember thinking that it was really irresponsible 
of her parents, to send a little girl alone out into the night at such an hour. I knew 
the girl too, a real brat without the slightest manners or respect, whose family lived 
not very far from my own house. Then unexpectedly the hands PUSHED me 
backwards into a dark doorway, where I waited till the child had passed. Before I 
really understood what was happening, the hands flew away from me, they pushed 
themselves against my body crooking the fingers as springs, and then they were 
around the throat of the child, attacking her from behind so she couldn’t see me. 
The bag fell on the ground, the girl didn’t even get the slightest chance to scream, 
because already the hands were pushing into the flesh of her throat, choking her 
silent scream. I felt the silken flesh shrink under their pressure, the little throat made 
spasmodic movements, as she gasped for breath which didn’t come. The hands lifted 
the struggling body from the ground, it seemed just a doll, desperately kicking with 
its wooden legs. I then understood that the hands too had grown, and just like my 
body they also needed food, but an entirely different kind. Death fed them, and as 
life was flying away from the spasmodic shaking body of the child, the power and 
insane blood lust of the hands increased. Then my brain, numbed by terror, awoke 
and I tried to resist the alien power. I ordered the hands to loose their grip, I ordered 
them with all my will power, but it was useless. No matter how I fought them, the 
strangling satanic claws were stronger. Sweat dripped from my forehead into my eyes, 
and I had the feeling that any second now my skull would burst open and spatter 
my brains against the house wall. Then, with the courage born of desperation, I 
threw myself down, knocking the little victim and the hands against the wall. Their 
grip loosened, and then slowly I could force my own will upon them. I fought and 
fought, silently and bitterly, and as suddenly as it had come, the monstrous power left 
them. Groaning I leaned against the cold wall, waiting till I had regained complete 
possession over my whole body. Then I bent over the child. She was unconscious, 
the breath came squeaking and groaning out of the open mouth with the swollen 
tongue and blue lips, and there was a nasty bump on her forehead where it had hit 
the wall. But thank God, she was alive! I put the girl on the doorstep of a big house, 
where light was still burning inside, then I rang the bell and hurried away. The next 
day, I read in the papers that the police were looking for her attacker. Fortunately the 
child survived, and the policemen never found out anything about me. 

That same day, I made a big fire in the back of my garden, using some old rags 
and petrol. When the licking flames were high enough, I put my hands in them. 


The suffering was intolerable for that one second before I became unconscious. 
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I woke up in a hospital. My hands had been horribly burned and they stayed 
disfigured and marked, but the monsters were still alive, and they healed. A few 
months later I tried pushing them into a circular saw, but they had been warned 
now, and they didn’t let me. 

Still, the evil power stayed away till last year, apart from the fact that I couldn’t 
harm the hands. But then Howard Bretner came to live in the neighbourhood. It 
wasn’t exactly hate at first sight, though I did consider him a bit repulsive and ugly. 
He was fat, an extravagant, thick man with a three-lobed chin and real bags of fat 
surrounding his slightly sunken piglike eyes. His hands were always moist and had 
a weak touch, and his lips were thick and always trembling. He seemed antipathetic, 
sneaking...but the hate only came later. 

It all started with those typical little difficulties between neighbours, the kind 
that happen all the time. Just little things, you know, small happenings without any 
real importance, but they left a lasting bad taste. Then he began visiting the same 
pubs I used to go to, and that’s where the real troubles started. Bretner was one of 
that breed of people who are only happy when they are able to make themselves 
feel important by humiliating others. That’s what he did to me, making scornful 
remarks, practical (and stupid) jokes, and things like that. I tried to stay out of his 
way as much as possible, but it was inevitable that we would run into each other 
now and then. So one evening, the long-expected eruption came. I had drunk a 
few pints of beer, and again he started making insulting and sarcastic remarks: if I 
remember right it was about my hair-cut or my shoes or something stupid like that. 
I let him go on for some time enjoying himself, trying not to notice him, and then 
quite suddenly it was too much. I turned round and hit him straight in his face. 
He stood up, and looked at the blood running out of his mouth onto his shirt, 
surprised, and almost as if he didn’t know what had happened. Then suddenly 
he grabbed his glass of beer, and threw its contents in my eyes. While I was still 
wiping the stuff out of my eyes, two of his friends grabbed my arms from behind, 
and then the coward hit me in the stomach, again and again while I was unable 
to defend myself. And all those good friends of mine just stood around, and only 
after the fourth or fifth hit, they interfered and tore the brute away from me. They 
had to half carry me to my house, and I felt sick and miserable. 

Of course I wanted to pay him back, but the opportunity never came. I didn’t 
meet him alone, always his friends were with him, as if the rotten coward didn’t dare 
walk alone in the street. For more than three months, the hatred mounted in me, 
accumulated in me...and in my hands. And the evil in them, as horrible and distorted 
as themselves, fed on my hatred, and grew with it. 

Then that fatal evening, they moved again. I was going to the stable back of my 


yard, to get something or other, when the hands stopped my movement. The now 
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well-known numbness came over my arms, and the hands took hold of the door of 
the barn, and started crawling down towards the ground. I resisted them with all my 
power, propping my knees against the wall, but without results. The hands continued 
their macabre crawling walk over the ground, with long crawling movements of the 
fingers, burying themselves in the earth and leaving deep grooves in it. They carried 
my struggling body with them like a piece of ballast. Then I understood what they 
were going to do. All those years they had been quiet, during all that time I had 
been able to impose my own volition on them, but now my accumulated hatred 
against Bretner had given them sufficient power to break their chains. They were 
two malignant Hounds of Tindalos, nightmare creatures, possessed by an unnatural 
and evil life force. They would kill Bretner, and I couldn’t stop them. Don’t get me 
wrong, I hated Bretner as only a human being can hate another, and knowing him 
dead would only have given me a feeling of immense satisfaction. It was absolutely 
not for HIM that I wanted to stop the monsters, but I knew that once they had 
killed again, there would be no more stopping them. Again and again they would be 
free, and I would be the powerless tool of their horrible deeds. I am no murderer, 
no psychopath. I would have desired Bretner’s death, but NOT through the hands, 
because they were the personification of absolute evil. I was being drawn forwards 
through the darkness, seeing the hands as two white spots in front of me. Then they 
moved into the light of the street lantern a bit further away, two quickly crawling 
horrors, which had now reached the hedge separating Bretner’s garden from mine. 

That’s when I saw the scythe. It was standing against Bretner’s hedge, where he 
had probably forgotten it. An old rusty scythe, which balanced there precariously. The 
horrible murderous hands were crawling just underneath it, on their way to Bretner’s 
house. I don’t know what impulse made me do it, it was an idea born and executed in a 
fraction of a second. If I had let the hands have their way, how many others would die, 
strangled or torn to ribbons of flesh by the hands without my control? How was I to 
foresee that the amount of blood still in them would have been sufficient to... 

I made a desperate movement with my whole body throwing my right leg 
forward. It was one chance out of a hundred...but it succeeded. 

My feet barely touched the scythe, it swayed...and fell. The rusty but still 
razor-sharp edge of the blade crashed down on my wrists. I still believe that I must 
have shrieked in agony, but nobody seems to have heard me. Crouching and nearly 
unconscious from pain, I lay there. What happened then, they have distorted. Some 
things are too horrible to be true, so it feels better not to speak of them, but rather 
adapt them to our world and the way we like to think it is. 

They say I killed Bretner first, and afterwards amputated my own hands, just as 
if they don’t see themselves that this would clearly have been impossible. I haven’t 


seen Bretner’s body with the torn eyes and broken neck, and neither did I see the 
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two bloodless things they found with him. But from a friend whose name I won’t 
mention here, but who was at the inquest and who has some relations here and there, 
I know some of the things they have kept from the papers and even from me. In 
each one of the hands, they found...a complete set of miniature organs, a complete 
nervous system, strongly developed muscles, a heart and lungs feeding on my own 
body, and very primitive brains. The things disintegrated into a fluid mass after only 
a few hours, but I KNOW that there must exist pictures of them, somewhere safely 
filed away in the files of some doctor. But even without that, I knew in advance what 
would happen afterwards. 

You see, after the falling of the scythe but before my awakening in the jail 
hospital, I regained consciousness for a very short time, probably caused by the 
horrible pain. Very briefly only, but it was enough. I saw the two trails of blood, 
leading from the hedge where I was lying, towards Bretner’s door. Even before the 
police, I knew what they would later find on Bretner’s throat. 
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Tve mentioned that there were a handful of tales that I knew would be in this book from day 
one. This is one of them. Karl Edward Wagner was not only one of the most astute editors the field 
has ever seen, he was also was one of the finest writers of horror fiction. His complete short fiction is 
essential reading for anyone with an appreciation of the horror genre. However, had he never written 
anything but the following story his fame wouid be secure... 


The lashed together framework of sticks jutted from a small cairn alongside 
the stream. Colin Leverett studied it in perplexment—half a dozen odd lengths of 
branch, wired together at cross angles for no fathomable purpose. It reminded him 
unpleasantly of some bizarre crucifix, and he wondered what might lie beneath the 
cairn. 

It was the spring of 1942—the kind of day to make the War seem distant and 
unreal, although the draft notice waited on his desk. In a few days Leverett would 
lock his rural studio, wonder if he would see it again—be able to use its pens and 
brushes and carving tools when he did return. It was goodbye to the woods and 
streams of upstate New York, too. No fly rods, no tramps through the countryside 
in Hitlers Europe. No point in putting off fishing that trout stream he had driven 
past once, exploring back roads of the Otselic Valley. 

Mann Brook—so it was marked on the old Geological Survey map—ran 
southeast of DeRuyter. The unfrequented country road crossed over a stone bridge 
old before the first horseless carriage, but Leverett’s Ford eased across and onto the 
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shoulder. Taking fly rod and tackle, he included pocket flask and tied an iron skillet 
to his belt. He’d work his way downstream a few miles. By afternoon he’d lunch on 
fresh trout, maybe some bullfrog legs. 

It was a fine clear stream, though difficult to fish as dense bushes hung out from 
the bank, broken with stretches of open water hard to work without being seen. But 
the trout rose boldly to his fly, and Leverett was in fine spirits. 

From the bridge the valley along Mann Brook began as fairly open pasture, but 
half a mile downstream the land had fallen into disuse and was thick with second 
growth evergreens and scrub-apple trees. Another mile, and the scrub merged with 
dense forest, which continued unbroken. The land here, he had learned, had been 
taken over by the state many years back. 

As Leverett followed the stream he noted the remains of an old railroad 
embankment. No vestige of tracks or ties—only the embankment itself, overgrown 
with large trees. The artist rejoiced in the beautiful dry-wall culverts spanning the 
stream as it wound through the valley. To his mind it seemed eerie, this forgotten 
railroad running straight and true through virtual wilderness. 

He could imagine an old wood-burner with its conical stack, steaming along 
through the valley dragging two or three wooden coaches. It must be a branch of the 
old Oswego Midland Rail Road, he decided, abandoned rather suddenly in the 1870’s. 
Leverett, who had a memory for detail, knew of it from a story his grandfather told 
of riding the line in 1871 from Otselic to DeRuyter on his honeymoon. The engine 
had so labored up the steep grade over Crumb Hill that he got off to walk alongside. 
Probably that sharp grade was the reason for the line’s abandonment. 

When he came across a scrap of board nailed to several sticks set into a stone 
wall, his darkest thought was that it might read “No Trespassing.” Curiously, though 
the board was weathered featureless, the nails seemed quite new. Leverett scarcely 
gave it much thought, until a short distance beyond he came upon another such 
contrivance. And another. 

Now he scratched at the day’s stubble on his long jaw. This didn’t make 
sense. A prank? But on whom? A child’s game? No, the arrangement was far too 
sophisticated. As an artist, Leverett appreciated the craftsmanship of the work—the 
calculated angles and lengths, the designed intricacy of the maddeningly inexplicable 
devices. There was something distinctly uncomfortable about their effect. 

Leverett reminded himself that he had come here to fish and continued 
downstream. But as he worked around a thicket he again stopped in puzzlement. 

Here was a small open space with more of the stick lattices and an arrangement 
of flat stones laid out on the ground. The stones—likely taken from one of the many 
dry-wall culverts—made a pattern maybe twenty by fifteen feet, that at first glance 
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resembled a ground plan for a house. Intrigued, Leverett quickly saw that this was 
not so. If the ground was plan for anything, it would have to be for a small maze. 

The bizarre lattice structures were all around. Sticks from trees and bits of 
board nailed together in fantastic array. They defied description; no two seemed 
alike. Some were only one or two sticks lashed together in parallel or at angles. Others 
were worked into complicated lattices of dozens of sticks and boards. One could 
have been a child’s tree house—it was built in three planes, but was so abstract and 
useless that it could be nothing more than an insane conglomeration of sticks and 
wire. Sometimes the contrivances were stuck in a pile of stones or a wall, maybe 
thrust into the railroad embankment or nailed to a tree. 

It should have been ridiculous. It wasn’t. Instead it seemed somehow sinister— 
these utterly inexplicable, meticulously constructed stick lattices spread through a 
wilderness where only a tree-grown embankment or a forgotten stone wall gave 
evidence that man had ever passed through. Leverett forgot about trout and frog 
legs, instead dug into his pockets for a notebook and stub of pencil. Busily he 
began to sketch the more intricate structures. Perhaps someone could explain them; 
perhaps there was something to their insane complexity that warranted closer study 
for his own work. 

Leverett was roughly two miles from the bridge when he came upon the ruins 
of a house. It was an unlovely colonial farm-house, box-shaped and gambrel- 
roofed, fast falling into the ground. Windows were dark and empty; the chimneys 
on either end looked ready to topple. Rafters showed through open spaces in the 
roof, and the weathered boards of the walls had in places rotted away to reveal 
hewn timber beams. The foundation was stone and disproportionately massive. 
From the size of the unmortared stone blocks, its builder had intended the 
foundation to stand forever. 

The house was nearly swallowed up by undergrowth and rampant lilac bushes, 
but Leverett could distinguish what had been a lawn with imposing shade trees. 
Farther back were gnarled and sickly apple trees and an overgrown garden where 
a few lost flowers still bloomed—wan and serpentine from years in the wild. The 
stick lattices were everywhere—the lawn, the trees, even the house were covered 
with the uncanny structures. They reminded Leverett of a hundred misshapen 
spider webs—grouped so closely together as to almost ensnare the entire house and 
clearing. Wondering, he sketched page on page of them, as he cautiously approached 
the abandoned house. 

He wasn’t certain just what he expected to find inside. The aspect of the 
farmhouse was frankly menacing, standing as it did in gloomy desolation where the 
forest had devoured the works of man—where the only sign that man had been 


here in this century were these insanely wrought latticeworks of sticks and board. 
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Some might have turned back at this point. Leverett, whose fascination for the 
macabre was evident in his art, instead was intrigued. He drew a rough sketch of 
the farmhouse and the grounds, overrun with the enigmatic devices, with thickets 
of hedges and distorted flowers. He regretted that it might be years before he could 
capture the eeriness of this place on scratchboard or canvas. 

The door was off its hinges, and Leverett gingerly stepped within, hoping that 
the flooring remained sound enough to bear even his sparse frame. The afternoon 
sun pierced the empty windows, mottling the decaying floorboards with great 
blotches of light. Dust drifted in the sunlight. The house was empty—stripped of 
furnishings other than indistinct tangles of rubble mounded over with decay and the 
drifted leaves of many seasons. 

Someone had been here, and recently. Someone who had literally covered the 
mildewed walls with diagrams of the mysterious lattice structures. The drawings 
were applied directly to the walls, crisscrossing the rotting wallpaper and crumbling 
plaster in bold black lines. Some of vertiginous complexity covered an entire 
wall like a mad mural. Others were small, only a few crossed lines, and reminded 
Leverett of cuneiform glyphics. 

His pencil hurried over the pages of his notebook. Leverett noted with 
fascination that a number of the drawings were recognizable as schematics of 
lattices he had earlier sketched. Was this then the planning room for the madman 
or educated idiot who had built these structures? The gouges etched by the charcoal 
into the soft plaster appeared fresh—done days or months ago, perhaps. 

A darkened doorway opened into the cellar. Were there drawings there as well? 
And what else? Leverett wondered if he should dare it. Except for streamers of light 
that crept through cracks in the flooring, the cellar was in darkness. 

“Hello?” he called. “Anyone here?” It didn’t seem silly just then. These stick 
lattices hardly seemed the work of a rational mind. Leverett wasn’t enthusiastic 
with the prospect of encountering such a person in this dark cellar. It occurred to 
him that virtually anything might transpire here, and no one in the world of 1942 
would ever know. 

And that in itself was too great a fascination for one of Leverett’s temperament. 
Carefully he started down the cellar stairs. They were stone and thus solid, but 
treacherous with moss and debris. 

The cellar was enormous—even more so in the darkness. Leverett reached the 
foot of the steps and paused for his eyes to adjust to the damp gloom. An earlier 
impression recurred to him. The cellar was too big for the house. Had another 
dwelling stood here originally—perhaps destroyed and rebuilt by one of lesser 
fortune? He examined the stonework. Here were great blocks of gneiss that might 
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support a castle. On closer look they reminded him of a fortress—for the dry-wall 
technique was startlingly Mycenaean. 

Like the house above, the cellar appeared to be empty, although without light 
Leverett could not be certain what the shadows hid. There seemed to be darker areas 
of shadow along sections. Leverett began to feel uneasy in spite of himself. 

There was something here—a large table-like bulk in the center of the cellar. 
Where a few ghosts of sunlight drifted down to touch its edges, it seemed to be 
of stone. Cautiously he crossed the stone paving to where it loomed—waist-high, 
maybe eight feet long and less wide. A roughly shaped slab of gneiss, he judged, 
and supported by pillars of unmortared stone. In the darkness he could only get a 
vague conception of the object. He ran his hand along the slab. It seemed to have 
a groove along its edge. 

His groping fingers encountered fabric, something cold and leathery and 
yielding. Mildewed harness, he guessed in distaste. 

Something closed on his wrist, set icy nails into his flesh. 

Leverett screamed and lunged away with frantic strength. He was held fast, but 
the object on the stone slab pulled upward. 

A sickly beam of sunlight came down to touch one end of the slab. It was 
enough. As Leverett struggled backward and the thing that held him heaved up from 
the stone table, its face passed through the beam of light. 

It was a lich’s face—desiccated flesh tight over its skull. Filthy strands of hair 
were matted over its scalp, tattered lips were drawn away from broken yellowed teeth, 
and sunken in their sockets eyes that should be dead were bright with hideous life. 

Leverett screamed again, desperate with fear. His free hand clawed the iron 
skillet tied to his belt. Ripping it loose, he smashed at the nightmarish face with all 
his strength. 

For one frozen instant of horror the sunlight let him see the skillet crush 
through the mould-eaten forehead like an axe—cleaving the dry flesh and brittle 
bone. The grip on his wrist failed. The cadaverous face fell away, and the sight of its 
caved-in forehead and unblinking eyes from between which thick blood had begun 
to ooze would awaken Leverett from nightmare on countless nights. 

But now Leverett tore free and fled. And when his aching legs faltered as he 
plunged headlong through the scrub-growth, he was spurred to desperate energy by 
the memory of the footsteps that had stumbled up the cellar stairs behind him. 


II 


When Colin Leverett returned from the War, his friends marked him a changed 
man. He had aged. There were streaks of grey in his hair; his springy step had 
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slowed. The athletic leanness of his body had withered to an unhealthy gauntness. 
There were indelible lines to his face, and his eyes were haunted. 

More disturbing was an alteration of temperament. A mordant cynicism had 
eroded his earlier air of whimsical asceticism. His fascination with the macabre 
had assumed a darker mood, a morbid obsession that his old acquaintances found 
disquieting. But it had been that kind of a war, especially for those who had fought 
through the Apennines. 

Leverett might have told them otherwise, had he cared to discuss his nightmarish 
experience on Mann Brook. But Leverett kept his own counsel, and when he grimly 
recalled that creature he had struggled with in the abandoned cellar, he usually 
convinced himself it had only been a derelict—a crazy hermit whose appearance had 
been distorted by the poor light and his own imagination. Nor had his blow more than 
glanced off the man’s forehead, he reasoned, since the other had recovered quickly 
enough to give chase. It was best not to dwell upon such matters, and this rational 
explanation helped restore sanity when he awoke from nightmares of that face. 

Thus Colin Leverett returned to his studio, and once more plied his pens and 
brushes and carving knives. The pulp magazines, where fans had acclaimed his 
work before the War, welcomed him back with long lists of assignments. There 
were commissions from galleries and collectors, unfinished sculptures and wooden 
models. Leverett busied himself. l 

There were problems now. Short Stories returned a cover painting as “too 
grotesque.” The publishers of a new anthology of horror stories sent back a pair of 
his interior drawings—“too gruesome, especially the rotted, bloated faces of those 
hanged men.” A customer returned a silver figurine, complaining that the martyred 
saint was too thoroughly martyred. Even Weird Tales, after heralding his return to its 
ghoul-haunted pages, began returning illustrations they considered “too strong, even 
for our readers.” 

Leverett tried half-heartedly to tone things down, found the results vapid and 
uninspired. Eventually the assignments stopped trickling in. Leverett, becoming 
more the recluse as years went by, dismissed the pulp days from his mind. Working 
quietly in his isolated studio, he found a living doing occasional commissioned pieces 
and gallery work, from time to time selling a painting or sculpture to major museums. 
Critics had much praise for his bizarre abstract sculptures. 


Il 
The War was twenty-five years history when Colin Leverett received a letter 


from a good friend of the pulp days—Prescott Brandon, now editor-publisher of 
Gothic House, a small press that specialized in books of the weird-fantasy genre. 
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Despite a lapse in correspondence of many years, Brandon’s letter began in his 


typically direct style: 


The Eyrie/ Salem, Mass. / Aug. 2 

To the Macabre Hermit of the Midlands: 

Colin, I'm putting together a deluxe 3-volume collection of H. Kenneth Allard’s horror 
stories. I well recall that Kent’s stories were personal favorites of yours. How about shambling 
forth from retirement and illustrating these for me? Will need 2 color jackets and a dozen line 
interiors each. Would hope that you can startle fandom with some especially ghastly drawings 
Sor these—something different from the hackneyed skulls and bats and werewolves carting off 
half-dressed ladies. 

Interested? Il send you the materials and details, and you can have a free hand. Let us 
hear—Scotty 


Leverett was delighted. He felt some nostalgia for the pulp days, and he had 
always admired Allard’s genius in transforming visions of cosmic horror into 
convincing prose. He wrote Brandon an enthusiastic reply. 

He spent hours rereading the stories for inclusion, making notes and preliminary 
sketches. No squeamish sub-editors to offend here; Scotty meant what he said. 
Leverett bent to his task with maniacal relish. 

Something different, Scotty had asked. A free hand. Leverett studied his 
pencil sketches critically. The figures seemed headed in the right direction, but 
the drawings needed something more—something that would inject the mood of 
sinister evil that pervaded Allard’s work. Grinning skulls and leathery bats? Trite. 
Allard demanded more. 

The idea had inexorably taken hold of him. Perhaps because Allard’s tales 
evoked that same sense of horror; perhaps because Allard’s visions of crumbling 
Yankee farmhouses and their depraved secrets so reminded him of that spring 
afternoon at Mann Brook... 

Although he had refused to look at it since the day he had staggered in, half- 
dead from terror and exhaustion, Leverett perfectly recalled where he had flung his 
notebook. He retrieved it from the back of a seldom-used file, thumbed through 
the wrinkled pages thoughtfully. These hasty sketches reawakened the sense of 
foreboding evil, the charnel horror of that day. Studying the bizarre lattice patterns, 
it seemed impossible to Leverett that others would not share his feeling of horror 
that the stick structures evoked in him. 

He began to sketch bits of stick latticework into his pencil roughs. The sneering 
faces of Allard’s degenerate creatures took on an added shadow of menace. Leverett 
nodded, pleased with the effect. 
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IV 


Some months afterward a letter from Brandon informed Leverett he had 
received the last of the Allard drawings and was enormously pleased with the work. 
Brandon added a postscript: 


For God’ sake Colin—What is it with these insane sticks you've got poking up everywhere in 
the illos! The damn things get really creepy after awhile. How on earth did you get onto this? 


Leverett supposed he owed Brandon some explanation. Dutifully he wrote a 
lengthy letter, setting down the circumstances of his experience at Mann Brook— 
omitting only the horror that had seized his wrist in the cellar. Let Brandon think him 
eccentric, but not madman and murderer. 


Brandon’s reply was immediate: 


Colin—Your account of the Mann Brook episode is fascinating—and incredible! It reads like 
the start of one of Allard’s stories! I have taken the liberty of forwarding your letter to Alexander 
Stefroi in Pelham. Dr. Stefroi is an earnest scholar of this region’s history—as you may already 
know. I'm certain your account will interest him, and he may have some light to shed on the uncanny 
affair. 

Expect 1% volume, Voices from the Shadow, zo be ready from the binder next month. The 
proofs looked great. Best—Scotty 


The following week brought a letter postmarked Pelham, Massachusetts: 


A mutual friend, Prescott Brandon, forwarded your fascinating account of discovering curious 
sticks and stone artifacts on an abandoned farm in upstate New York. I found this most intriguing, 
and wonder if you recall further details? Can you relocate the exact site after 30 years? If possible, 
Id like to examine the foundations this spring, as they call to mind similar megalithic sites of this 
region. Several of us are interested in locating what we believe are remains of megalithic construction 
dating back to the Bronze Age, and to determine their possible use in rituals of black magic in 
colonial days. 

Present archeological evidence indicates that ca. 1700-2000 BC there was an influx of 
Bronze Age peoples into the Northeast from Europe. We know that the Bronze Age saw the 
rise of an extremely advanced culture, and that as sea-farers they were to have no peers until the 
Vikings. Remains of a megalithic culture originating in the Mediterranean can be seen in the Lion 
Gate in Mycenae, in the Stonehenge, and in dolmens, passage graves and barrow mounds throughout 
Europe. Moreover, this seems to have represented far more than a style of architecture peculiar to 
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the era. Rather, it appears to have been a religious cult whose adherents worshipped a sort of earth- 
mother, served her with fertility rituals and sacrifices, and believed that immortality of the soul could 
be secured through interment in megalithic tombs. 

That this culture came to America cannot be doubted from the hundreds of megalithic 
remnants found—and now recognized—in our region. The most important site to date is Mystery 
Hill in N.H., comprising a great many walls and dolmens of megalithic construction—most notably 
the V. Cavern barrow mound and the Sacrificial Table (see postcard). Less spectacular megalithic 
sites include the group of cairns and carved stones at Mineral Mt., subterranean chambers with 
stone passageways such as at Peterham and Shutesbury, and uncounted shaped megaliths and buried 
“monk's cells” throughout this region. 

Of further interest, these sites seem to have retained their mystic aura for the early colonials, 
and numerous megalithic sites show evidence of having been used for sinister purposes by colonial 
sorcerers and alchemists. This became particularly true after the witchcraft persecutions drove many 

practitioners into the western wilderness—explaining why upstate New York and western Mass. 
have seen the emergence of so many cultist groups in later years. 

Of particular interest here is Shadrach Irelands “Brethren of the New Light,” who believed 
that the world was soon to be destroyed by sinister “Powers from Outside” and that they, the elect, 
would then attain physical immortality. The elect who died beforehand were to have their bodies 
preserved on tables of stone until the “Old Ones” came forth to return them to life. We have 
definitely linked the megalithic sites at Shutesbury to later unwholesome practices of the New Light 
cult. They were absorbed in 1781 by Mother Ann Lees Shakers, and Ireland's putrescent corpse 
was hauled from the stone table in his cellar and buried. 

Thus I think it probable that your farmhouse may have figured in similar hidden practices. 
At Mystery Hill a farmhouse was built in 1826 that incorporated one dolmen in its foundations. 
The house burned down ca. 1848-55, and there were some unsavory local stories as to what took 
place there. My guess is that your farmhouse had been built over or incorporated a similar megalithic 
site—and that your “sticks” indicate some unknown cult still survived there. I can recall certain 
vague references to lattice devices figuring in secret ceremonies, but can pinpoint nothing to be used in 
certain conjurations, but this is just a guess. I suggest you consult Waites Ceremonial Magic or 
such to see if you can recognize similar magical symbols. 

Hope this is of some use to you. Please let me hear back. 

Sincerely, Alexander Stefroi 


There was a postcard enclosed—a photograph of a 4'/2 ton granite slab, ringed 


by a deep groove with a spout, identified as the Sacrificial Table at Mystery Hill. On 
the back Stefroi had written: 
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You must have found something similar to this. They are not rare—we have one in Pelham 
removed from a site now beneath Quabbin Reservoir. They were used for sacrifice—animal and 


human—and the groove is to channel blood into a bowl, presumably. 


Leverett dropped the card and shuddered. Stefroi’s letter reawakened the old 
horror, and he wished now he had let the matter lie forgotten in his files. Of course, 
it couldn’t be forgotten—even after thirty years. 

He wrote Stefroi a careful letter, thanking him for his information and adding a 
few minor details to his account. This spring, he promised, wondering if he would 
keep that promise, he would try to relocate the farmhouse on Mann Brook. 


N 


Spring was late that year, and it was not until early June that Colin Leverett 
found time to return to Mann Brook. On the surface, very little had changed in three 
decades. The ancient stone bridge yet stood, nor had the country lane been paved. 
Leverett wondered whether anyone had driven past since his terror-sped flight. 

He found the old railroad grade easily as he started downstream. Thirty years, 
he told himself—but the chill inside him only tightened. The going was far more 
difficult than before. The day was unbearably hot and humid. Wading through the 
rank underbrush raised clouds of black flies that savagely bit him. 

Evidently the stream had seen severe flooding in the past years, judging from 
piled logs and debris that blocked his path. Stretches were scooped out to barren 
rocks and gravel. Elsewhere gigantic barriers of uprooted trees and debris looked 
like ancient and mouldering fortifications. As he worked his way down the valley, 
he realized that his search would yield nothing. So intense had been the force of 
the long-ago flood that even the course of the stream had changed. Many of the 
dry-wall culverts no longer spanned the brook, but sat lost and alone far back from 
its present banks. Others had been knocked flat and swept away, or were buried 
beneath tons of rotting logs. 

At one point Leverett found remnants of an apple orchard groping through 
weeds and bushes. He thought that the house must be close by, but here the flooding 
had been particularly severe, and evidently even those ponderous stone foundations 


had been toppled over and buried beneath debris. 


Leverett finally turned back to his car. His step was lighter. 


A few weeks later he received a response from Stefroi to his reported failure: 
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Forgive my tardy reply to your letter of 13 June. I have recently been pursuing inquiries which 
may, I hope, lead to the discovery of a previously unreported megalithic site of major significance. 
Naturally I am disappointed that no traces remained of the Mann Brook site. While I tried not to 
get my hopes up, it did seem likely that the foundations would have survived. In searching through 
regional data, I note that there were particularly severe flashfloods in the Otselic area in July 1942 
and again in May 1946. Very probably your old farmhouse with its enigmatic devices was utterly 
destroyed not very long after your discovery of the site. This is weird and wild country, and doubtless 
there is much we shall never know. 

I write this with a profound sense of personal loss over the death two nights ago of Prescott 
Brandon. This was a severe blow to me—as I am sure it was to you and to all who knew him. I only 
hope the police will catch the vicious killers who did this senseless act—evidently thieves surprised 
while ransacking his office. Police believe the killers were high on drugs from the mindless brutality 
of their crime. 

I had just received a copy of the third Allard volume, Unhallowed Places. A superbly 
designed book, and this tragedy becomes all the more insuperable with the realization that Scotty 
will give the world no more such treasures. In Sorrow, Alexander Stefroi 


Leverett stared at the letter in shock. He had not received news of Brandon’s 
death—had only a few days before opened a parcel from the publisher containing a 
first copy of Unhallowed Places. A line in Brandon’s last letter recurred to him—a line 
that seemed amusing to him at the time: 


Your sticks have bewildered a good many fans, Colin, and I’ve worn out a 
ribbon answering inquiries. One fellow in particular—a Major George Leonard—has 
pressed me for details, and I’m afraid that I told him too much. He has written several 
times for your address, but knowing how you value your privacy I told him simply to 
permit me to forward any correspondence. He wants to see your original sketches, I 
gather, but these overbearing occult-types give me a pain. Frankly, I wouldn’t care to 
meet the man myself. 


VI 


“Mr. Colin Leverett?” 

Leverett studied the tall lean man who stood smiling at the doorway of his 
studio. The sports car he had driven up in was black and looked expensive. The same 
held for the turtleneck and leather slacks he wore, and the sleek briefcase he carried. 
The blackness made his thin face deathly pale. Leverett guessed his age to be late 
forties by the thinning of his hair. Dark glasses hid his eyes, black driving gloves his 
hands. 
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“Scotty Brandon told me where to find you,” the stranger said. 

“Scotty?” Leverett’s voice was wary. 

“Yes, we lost a mutual friend, I regret to say. Pd been talking with him just 
before...But I see by your expression that Scotty never had time to write.” 

He fumbled awkwardly. “I’m Dana Allard.” 

“Allard?” 

His visitor seemed embarrassed. “Yes—H. Kenneth Allard was my uncle.” 

“I hadn’t realized Allard left a family,’ mused Leverett, shaking the extended 
hand. He had never met the writer personally, but there was a strong resemblance to 
the few photographs he had seen. And Scotty had been paying royalty checks to an 
estate of some sort, he recalled. 

“My father was Kent’s half-brother. He later took his father’s name, but there 
was no marriage, if you follow.” 

“Of course.” Leverett was abashed. “Please find a place to sit down. And what 
brings you here?” 

Dana Allard tapped his briefcase. “Something Pd been discussing with Scotty. 
Just recently I turned up a stack of my uncle’s unpublished manuscripts.” He 
unlatched the briefcase and handed Leverett a sheaf of yellowed paper. “Father 
collected Kent’s personal effects from the state hospital as next-of-kin. He never 
thought much of my uncle, or his writing. He stuffed this away in our attic and forgot 
about it. Scotty was quite excited when I told him of my discovery.” 

Leverett was glancing through the manuscript—page on page of cramped 
handwriting, with revisions pieced throughout like an indecipherable puzzle. He had 
seen photographs of Allard manuscripts. There was no mistaking this. 

Or the prose. Leverett read a few passages with rapt absorption. It was 
authentic—and brilliant. 

“Uncle’s mind seems to have taken an especially morbid turn as his illness drew 
on,” Dana hazarded. “I admire his work very greatly but I find these last few pieces... 
Well, a bit %0 horrible. Especially his translation of his mythical Book of Elders.” 

It appealed to Leverett perfectly. He barely noticed his guest as he pored over 
the brittle pages. Allard was describing a megalithic structure his doomed narrator 
had encountered in the crypts beneath an ancient churchyard. There were references 
to “elder glyphics” that resembled his lattice devices. 

“Look here,’ pointed Dana. “These incantations he records here from 
Alorri-Zrokros’s forbidden tome: “Yogth-Yugth-Sut-Hyrath-Yogng’—Hell, I can’t 
pronounce them. And he has pages of them.” 

“This is incredible!” Leverett protested. He tried to mouth the alien syllables. It 
could be done. He even detected a rhythm. 
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“Well, Pm relieved that you approve. I’d feared these last few stories and 
fragments might prove a little too much for Kent’s fans.” 

“Then you’re going to have them published?” 

Dana nodded. “Scotty was going to. I just hope those thieves weren’t searching 
for this—a collector would pay a fortune. But Scotty said he was going to keep this 
secret until he was ready for announcement.” His thin face was sad. 

“So now I’m going to publish it myself—in a deluxe edition. And I want you to 
illustrate it.” 

“Td feel honored!” vowed Leverett, unable to believe it. 

“I really liked those drawings you did for the trilogy. Pd like to see more like 
those—as many as you feel like doing. I mean to spare no expense in publishing this. 
And those stick things...” 

“Yes 

“Scotty told me the story on those. Fascinating! And you have a whole notebook 
of them? May I see it?” 

Leverett hurriedly dug the notebook from his file, returned to the manuscript. 

Dana paged through the book in awe. “These things are totally bizarre and there 
are references to such things in the manuscript, to make it even more fantastic. Can 
you reproduce them all for the book?” 

“All I can remember,” Leverett assured him. “And I have a good memory. But 
won't that be overdoing it?” 

“Not at all! They fit into the book. And they’re utterly unique. No, put everything 
you’ve got into this book. I’m going to entitle it Dwellers in the Earth, after the longest 
piece. I’ve already arranged for its printing, so we begin as soon as you can have the 


art ready. And I know you'll give it your all.” 
VII 


He was floating in space. Objects drifted past him. Stars, he first thought. The 
objects drifted closer. 

Sticks. Stick lattices of all configurations. And then he was drifting among them, 
and he saw that they were not sticks—not of wood. The lattice designs were of 
dead-pale substance, like streaks of frozen starlight. They reminded him of glyphics 
of some unearthly alphabet—complex, enigmatic symbols arranged to spell. ..what? 
And there was an arrangement—a three-dimensional pattern. A maze of utterly 
baffling intricacy... 

Then somehow he was in a tunnel. A cramped, stone-lined tunnel through 
which he must crawl on his belly. The dank, moss-slimed stones pressed close about 


his wriggling form, evoking shrill whispers of claustrophobic dread. 
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And after an indefinite space of crawling through this and other stone-lined 
burrows, and sometimes through passages whose angles hurt his eyes, he would 
creep forth into a subterranean chamber. Great slabs of granite a dozen feet across 
formed the walls and ceiling of this buried chamber, and between the slabs other 
burrows pierced the earth. Altar-like, a gigantic slab of gneiss waited in the center 
of the chamber. A spring welled darkly between the stone pillars that supported the 
table. Its outer edge was encircled by a groove, sickeningly stained by the substance 
that clotted in the stone bowl beneath its collecting spout. 

Others were emerging from the darkened burrows that ringed the chamber— 
slouched figures only dimly glimpsed and vaguely human. And a figure in a tattered 
cloak came toward him from the shadow—stretched out a claw-like hand to seize his 
wrist and draw him toward the sacrificial table. He followed unresistingly, knowing 
that something was expected of him. 

They reached the altar and in the glow from the cuneiform lattices chiseled into 
the gneiss slab he could see the guide’s face. A mouldering corpse-face, the rotted 
bone of its forehead smashed inward upon the foulness that oozed forth... 

And Leverett would awaken to the echo of his screams... 

He’d been working too hard, he told himself, stumbling about in the darkness, 
getting dressed because he was too shaken to return to sleep. The nightmares had 
been coming every night. No wonder he was exhausted. 

But in his studio his work awaited him. Almost fifty drawings finished now, and 
he planned another score. No wonder the nightmares. 

It was a grueling pace, but Dana Allard was ecstatic with the work he had done. 
And Dwellers in the Earth was waiting. Despite problems with typesetting, with getting 
the special paper Dana wanted—the book only waited on him. 

Though his bones ached with fatigue, Leverett determinedly trudged through 
the graying night. Certain features of the nightmare would be interesting to portray. 


Vill 


The last of the drawings had gone off to Dana Allard in Peterham, and 
Leverett, fifteen pounds lighter and gut-weary, converted part of the bonus check 
into a case of good whiskey. Dana had the offset presses rolling as soon as the plates 
were shot from the drawings. Despite his precise planning, presses had broken down, 
one printer quit for reasons not stated, there had been a bad accident at the new 
printer—seemingly innumerable problems, and Dana had been furious at each delay. 
But the production pushed along quickly for all that. Leverett wrote that the book 


was cursed, but Dana responded that a week would see it ready. 
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Leverett amused himself in his studio constructing stick lattices and trying to 
catch up on his sleep. He was expecting a copy of the book when he received a letter 


from Stefroi: 


Have tried to reach you by phone last few days, but no answer at your house. 
I’m pushed for time just now, so must be brief. I have indeed uncovered an 
unsuspected megalithic site of enormous importance. It’s located on the estate of 
a long-prominent Mass. Family—and as I cannot receive authorization to visit it, I 
will not say where. Have investigated secretly (and quite illegally) for a short time 
one night and was nearly caught. Came across reference to the place in collection 
of 17" century letters and papers in a divinity school library. Writer denouncing the 
family as a brood of sorcerers and witches, references to alchemical activities and 
other less savory rumors—and describes underground stone chambers, megalithic 
artifacts etc. which are put to “foul usage and diabolic praktise.” Just got a quick 
glimpse but his description was not exaggerated. And Colin—in creeping through 
the woods to get to the site, I came across dozens of your mysterious “sticks!” 
Brought a small one back and have it here to show you. Recently constructed 
and exactly like your drawings. With luck, I'll gain admittance and find out their 
significance—undoubtedly they have significance—though these cultists can be 
stubborn about sharing their secrets. Will explain my interest is scientific, no 
exposure to ridicule—and see what they say. Will get a closer look one way or 
another. And so—I’m off! Sincerely, Alexander Stefroi 


Leverett’s bush brows rose. Allard had intimated certain dark rituals in which 
the stick lattices figured. But Allard had written over thirty years ago, and Leverett 
assumed the writer had stumbled onto something similar to the Mann Brook site. 
Stefroi was writing about something current. 

He rather hoped Stefroi would discover nothing more than an inane hoax. 


The nightmares haunted him still—familiar now, for all that its scenes and 
phantasms were visited by him only in dream. Familiar. The terror that they evoked 
was undiminished. 

Now he was walking through forest—a section of hills that seemed to be close 
by. A huge slab of granite had been dragged aside, and a pit yawned where it had 
lain. He entered the pit without hesitation, and the rounded steps that led downward 
were known to his tread. A buried stone chamber, and leading from it stone-lined 
burrows. He knew which one to crawl into. 

And again the underground room with its sacrificial altar and its dark spring 
beneath, and the gathering circle of poorly glimpsed figures. A knot of them 
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clustered about the stone table, and as he stepped toward them he saw they pinned 
a frantically writhing man. 

It was a stoutly built man, white hair disheveled, flesh gouged and filthy. 
Recognition seemed to burst over the contorted features, and he wondered if he 
should know the man. But now the lich with the caved-in skull was whispering in 
his ear, and he tried not to think of the unclean things that peered from that cloven 
brow, and instead took the bronze knife from the skeletal hand, and raised the knife 
high, and because he could not scream and awaken, did with the knife as the tattered 
priest had whispered... 

And when after an interval of unholy madness, he at last did awaken, the 
stickiness that covered him was not cold sweat, nor was it nightmare the half- 


devoured heart he clutched in one fist. 
IX 


Leverett somehow found sanity enough to dispose of the shredded lump of 
flesh. He stood under the shower all morning, scrubbing his skin raw. He wished he 
could vomit. 

There was a news item on the radio. The crushed body of noted archeologist, 
Dr. Alexander Stefroi, had been discovered beneath a fallen granite slab near Whately. 
Police speculated the gigantic slab had shifted with the scientists excavations at its 
base. Identification was made through personal effects. 

When his hands stopped shaking enough to drive, Leverett fled to Petersham— 
reaching Dana Allard’s old stone house about dark. Allard was slow to answer his 
frantic knock. 

“Why, good evening, Colin! What a coincidence your coming here just now! The 
books are ready. The bindery just delivered them.” 

Leverett brushed past him. “We’ve got to destroy them!” he blurted. He’d 
thought a lot since morning. 

“Destroy them?” 

“There’s something none of us figured on. Those stick lattices—there’s a cult, 
some damnable cult. The lattices have some significance in their rituals. Stefroi 
hinted once they might be glyphics of some sort, I don’t know. But the cult is still 
alive. They killed Scotty...they killed Stefroi. They're onto me—I don’t know what 
they intend. They'll kill you to stop you from releasing this book!” 

Dana’s frown was worried, but Leverett knew he hadn’t impressed him the right 
way. “Colin, this sounds insane. You really have been overextending yourself, you 
know. Look, Pll show you the books. They’re in the cellar.” 
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Leverett let his host lead him downstairs. The cellar was quite large, flagstoned 
and dry. A mountain of brown-wrapped bundles awaited them. 

“Put them down here where they wouldn’t knock the floor out,” Dana explained. 
“They start going out to distributors tomorrow. Here, I’ll sign your copy.” 

Distractedly Leverett opened a copy of Dwellers in the Earth. He gazed at his 
lovingly rendered drawings of rotting creatures and buried stone chambers and 
stained altars—and everywhere the enigmatic latticework structures. He shuddered. 

“Here.” Dana Allard handed Leverett the book he had signed. “And to answer 
your question, they are elder glyphics.” 

But Leverett was staring at the inscription in its unmistakable handwriting: 
“For Colin Leverett, Without whom this work could not have seen completion—H. 
Kenneth Allard.” 

Allard was speaking. Leverett saw places where the hastily applied flesh- 
toned makeup didn’t quite conceal what lay beneath. “Glyphics symbolic of alien 
dimensions—inexplicable to the human mind, but essential fragments of an 
evocation so unthinkably vast that the ‘pentagram’ (if you will) is miles across. 
Once before we tried—but your iron weapon destroyed part of Althol’s brain. He 
erred at the last instant—almost annihilating us all. Althol had been formulating the 
evocation since he fled the advance of iron four millennia past. 

“Then you reappeared, Colin Leverett—you with your artist’s knowledge 
and diagrams of Althol’s symbols. And now a thousand new minds will read the 
evocation you have returned to us, unite with our minds as we stand in the Hidden 
Places. And the Great Old Ones will come forth from the earth, and we, the dead 
who have steadfastly served them, shall be masters of the living.” 

Leverett turned to run, but now they were creeping forth from the shadows of the 
cellar, as massive flagstones slid back to reveal the tunnels beyond. He began to scream 


as Althol came to lead him away, but he could not awaken, could only follow. 
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One can't really discuss the 1970s without mentioning the importance of Stuart Schiffs 
wonderful magazine, Whispers. Two decades after the demise of the original Weird Tales, editor/ 
publisher Schiff brought together works by many of the original Weird Tales writers like Leiber, 
Cave, Wellman, Bloch, and Brennan and offered a market to talented newcomers like Karl Edward 
Wagner, David Campton, and his associate editor, David Drake. The line between heroic fantasy 
and horror is often a blurry one, and not since Robert E. Howard have the genres been blended so 
seamlessly as they are in the following tale. 


layfully, Ulf Womanslayer twitched the cord bound to his saddlehorn. “Awake, 
priest? Soon you can get to work.” 

“My work is saving souls, not being dragged into the wilderness by 
madmen,” Johann muttered under his breath. The other end of the cord was around 
his neck, not that of his horse. A trickle of blood oozed into his cassock from the 
reopened scab, but he was afraid to open the knot. Ulf might look back. Johann had 
already seen his captor go into berserk rage. Over the Northerner’s right shoulder 
rode his axe, a heavy hooked blade on a four-foot shaft. Ulf had swung it like a 
willow-wand when three Christian traders in Schleswig had seen the priest and tried 
to free him. The memory of the last man in three pieces as head and sword arm 
sprang from his spouting torso was still enough to roil Johann’s stomach. 

“We'll have a clear night with a moon, priest; a good night for our business.” Ulf 
stretched and laughed aloud, setting a raven on a fir knot to squawking back at him. 
The berserker was following a ridge line that divided wooded slopes with a spine too 
thin-soiled to bear trees. The flanking forests still loomed above the riders. In three 
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days, now, Johann had seen no man but his captor, nor even a tendril of smoke from 
a lone cabin. Even the route they were taking to Parmavale was no mantrack but an 
accident of nature. 

“So lonely,” the priest said aloud. 

Ulf hunched hugely in his bearskin and replied, “You soft folk in the south, you 
live too close anyway. Is it your Christ-god, do you think?” 

“Hedeby’s a city,” the German priest protested, his fingers toying with his torn 
robe, “and my brother trades to Uppsala... But why bring me to this manless waste?” 

“Oh, there were men once, so the tale goes,” Ulf said. Here in the empty forest 
he was more willing for conversation than he had been the first few days of their ride 
north. “Few enough, and long enough ago. But there were farms in Parmavale, and a 
lordling of sorts who went a-viking against the Irish. But then the troll came and the 
men went, and there was nothing left to draw others. So they thought.” 

“You Northerners believe in trolls, so my brother tells me,” said the priest. 

“Aye, long before the gold I’d heard of the Parma troll,” the berserker agreed. 
“Ox broad and stronger than ten men, shaggy as a denned bear.” 

“Like you,” Johann said, in a voice more normal than caution would have 
dictated. 

Blood fury glared in Ulf’s eyes and he gave a savage jerk on the cord. “You'll 
think me a troll, priestling, if you don’t do just as I say. Pll drink your blood hot if 
you cross me.” 

Johann, gagging, could not speak nor wished to. 

With the miles the sky became a darker blue, the trees a blacker green. Ulf again 
broke the hoof-pummeled silence, saying, “No, I knew nothing of the gold until 
Thora told me.” 

The priest coughed to clear his throat. “Thora is your wife?” he asked. 

“Wife? Ho!” Ulf brayed, his raucous laughter ringing like a demon’s. “Wife? She 
was Hallstein’s wife, and I killed her with all her house about her! But before that, she 
told me of the troll’s horde, indeed she did. Would you hear that story?” 

Johann nodded, his smile fixed. He was learning to recognize death as it 
bantered under the axehead. 

“So,” the huge Northerner began. “There was a bonder, Hallstein Kari’s son, 
who followed the king to war but left his wife, that was Thora, behind to manage the 
stead. The first day I came by and took a sheep from the herdsman. I told him if he 
misliked it to send his master to me.” 

“Why did you do that?” the fat priest asked in surprise. 

“Why? Because I’m Ulf, because I wanted the sheep. A woman acting a man’s 


part, it’s unnatural anyway. 
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“The next day I went back to Hallstein’s stead, and the flocks had already been 
driven in. I went into the garth around the buildings and called for the master to come 
out and fetch me a sheep.” The berserker’s teeth ground audibly as he remembered. 
Johann saw his knuckles whiten on the axe helve and stiffened in terror. 

“Ho!” Ulf shouted, bringing his left hand down on the shield slung at his horse’s 
flank. The copper boss rang like thunder in the clouds. “She came out,” Ulf grated, 
“and her hair was red. ‘All our sheep are penned,’ says she, ‘but you’re in good time 
for the butchering.” And from out the hall came her three brothers and the men of 
the stead, ten in all. They were in full armor and their swords were in their hands. 
And they would have slain me, Ulf Otgeir’s son, me, at a woman’s word. Forced me 
to run from a woman!” 

The berserker was snarling his words to the forest. Johann knew he watched 
a scene that had been played a score of times with only the trees to witness. The 
rage of disgrace burned in Ulf like pitch in a pine faggot, and his mind was lost to 
everything except the past. 

“But I came back,” he continued, “in the darkness, when all feasted within the 
hall and drank their ale to victory. Behind the hall burned a log fire to roast a sheep. I 
killed the two there, and I thrust one of the logs half-burnt up under the eaves. Then 
at the door I waited until those within noticed the heat and Thora looked outside. 

“Greetings, Thora,’ I said. “You would not give me mutton, so I must roast 
men tonight. She asked me for speech. I knew she was fey, so I listened to her. 
And she told me of the Parma lord and the treasure he brought back from Ireland, 
gold and gems. And she said it was cursed that a troll should guard it, and that I 
must have a mass priest, for the troll could not cross a Christian’s fire, and I should 
slay him then.” 

“Didn’t you spare her for that?” Johann quavered, more fearful of silence than 
he was of misspeaking, 

“Spare her? No, nor any of her house,” Ulf thundered back. “She might better 
have asked the flames for mercy, as she knew. The fire was at her hair. I struck her, 
and never was a woman better made for an axe to bite—she cleft like a waxen doll, 
and I threw the pieces back. Her brothers came then, but one and one and one 
through the doorway, and I killed each in his turn. No more came. When the roof 
fell, I left them with the ash for a headstone and went my way to find a mass priest— 
to find you, priestling.” Ulf, restored to good humor by the climax of his own tale, 
tweaked the lead cord again. 

Johann choked onto his horse’s neck, nauseated as much by the story as by the 
noose. At last he said, thick-voiced, “Why do you trust her tale if she knew you 
would kill her with it or not?” 
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“She was fey,’ Ulf chuckled, as if that explained everything. “Who knows 
what a man will do when his death is upon him? Or a woman,” he added more 
thoughtfully. 

They rode on in growing darkness. With no breath of wind to stir them, the 
trees stood as dead as the rocks underfoot. 

“Will you know the place?” the German asked suddenly. “Shouldn’t we camp 
now and go on in the morning?” 

“TIl know it,’ Ulf grunted. “We’re not far now—we’re going downhill, can’t 
you feel?” He tossed his bare haystack of hair, silvered into a false sheen of age by 
the moon. He continued, “The Parma lord sacked a dozen churches, so they say, and 
then one more with more of gold than the twelve besides, but also the curse. And he 
brought it back with him to Parma, and there it rests in his barrow, the troll guarding 
it. That I have on Thora’s word.” 

“But she hated you!” 

“She was fey.” 

They were into the trees, and looking to either side Johann could see hill slopes 
rising away from them. They were in a valley, Parma or another. Scraps of wattle 
and daub, the remains of a house or garth fence, thrust up to the right. The firs 
that had grown through it were generations old. Johann’s stubbled tonsure crawled 
in the night air. 

“She said there was a clearing,” the berserker muttered, more to himself than 
his companion. Johann’s horse stumbled. The priest clutched the cord reflexively 
as it tightened. When he looked up at his captor, he saw the huge Northerner 
fumbling at his shield’s fastenings. For the first time that evening, a breeze stirred. 
It stank of death. 

“Others have been here before us,” said Ulf needlessly. 

A row of skulls, at least a score of them, stared blank-eyed from atop stakes 
rammed through their spinal openings. To one, dried sinew still held the lower jaw in 
a ghastly rictus; the others had fallen away into the general scatter of bones whitening 
the ground. All of them were human or could have been. They were mixed with 
occasional glimmers of buttons and rust smears. The freshest of the grisly trophies 
was very old, perhaps decades old. Too old to explain the reek of decay. 

Ulf wrapped his left fist around the twin handles of his shield. It was a heavy 
circle of linden wood, faced with leather. Its rim and central boss were of copper, 
and rivets of bronze and copper decorated the face in a serpent pattern. 

“Good that the moon is full,” Ulf said, glancing at the bright orb still tangled in 
the fir branches. “I fight best in the moonlight. We’ll let her rise the rest of the way, 
I think.” 
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Johann was trembling. He joined his hands about his saddle horn to keep 
from falling off the horse. He knew Ulf might let him jerk and strangle there, even 
after dragging him across half the northlands. The humor of the idea might strike 
him. Johann’s rosary, his crucifix—everything he had brought from Germany or 
purchased in Schleswig save his robe—had been left behind in Hedeby when the 
berserker awakened him in his bed. Ulf had jerked a noose to near-lethal tautness 
and whispered that he needed a priest, that this one would do, but that there were 
others should this one prefer to feed crows. The disinterested bloodlust in Ulf’s tone 
had been more terrifying than the threat itself. Johann had followed in silence to the 
waiting horses. In despair, he wondered again if a quick death would not have been 
better than this lingering one that had ridden for weeks a mood away from him. 

“Tt looks like a palisade for a house,” the priest said aloud in what he pretended 
was a normal voice. 

“That’s right,’ Ulf replied, giving his axe an exploratory heft that sent shivers 
of moonlight across the blade. “There was a hall here, a big one. Did it burn, do you 
think?” His knees sent his roan gelding forward in a shambling walk past the line of 
skulls. Johann followed of necessity. 

“No, rotted away,” the berserker said, bending over to study the post holes. 

“You said it had been deserted a long time,” the priest commented. His eyes 
were fixed straight forward. One of the skulls was level with his waist and close 
enough to bite him, could it turn on its stake. 

“There was time for the house to fall in, the ground is damp,” Ulf agreed. “But 
the stakes, then, have been replaced. Our troll keeps his front fence new, priestling,” 

Johann swallowed, said nothing. 

Ulf gestured briefly. “Come on, you have to get your fire ready. I want it really 
holy.” 

“But we don’t sacrifice with fires. I don’t know how—” 

“Then learn!” the berserker snarled with a vicious yank that drew blood and 
a gasp from the German. “I’ve seen how you Christ-shouters love to bless things. 
You'll bless me a fire, that’s all. And if anything goes wrong and the troll spares 
you—I won't, priestling. I'll rive you apart if I have to come off a stake to do it.” 

The horses walked slowly forward through brush and soggy rubble that had 
been a hall. The odor of decay grew stronger. The priest himself tried to ignore it, 
but his horse began to balk. The second time he was too slow with a heel to its ribs, 
and the cord nearly decapitated him. “Wait!” he wheezed. “Let me get down.” 

Ulf looked back at him, flateyed. At last he gave a brief crow-peck nod and 
swung himself out of the saddle. He looped both sets of reins on a small fir. Then, 
while Johann dismounted clumsily, he loosed the cord from his saddle and took it in 
his axe hand. The men walked forward without speaking. 
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“There...” Ulf breathed. 

The barrow was only a black-mouthed swell in the ground, its size denied by 
its lack of features. Such trees as had tried to grow on it had been broken off short 
over a period of years. Some of the stumps had wasted into crumbling depressions, 
while from others the wood fibers still twisted raggedly. Only when Johann matched 
the trees on the other side of the tomb to those beside him did he realize the scale 
on which the barrow was built: its entrance tunnel would pass a man walking upright, 
even a man Ulf’s height. 

“Lay your fire at the tunnel mouth,” the berserker said, his voice subdued. “He'll 
be inside.” 

“You'll have to let me go—” 

“TI have to nothing!” Ulf was breathing hard. “We’ll go closer, you and I, and 
you'll make a fire of the dead trees from the ground. Yes...” 

The Northerner slid forward in a pace that was cat soft and never left the ground 
a finger’s breadth. Strewn about them as if flung idly from the barrow mouth were 
scraps and gobbets of animals, the source of the fetid reek that filled the clearing. As 
his captor paused for a moment, Johann toed one of the bits over with his sandal. 
It was the hide and paws of something chisel-toothed, whether rabbit or other was 
impossible to say in the moonlight and state of decay. The skin was in tendrils, and 
the skull had been opened to empty the brains. Most of the other bits seemed of the 
same sort, little beasts, although a rank blotch on the mound’s slope could have been 
a wolf hide. Whatever killed and feasted here was not fastidious. 

“He stays close to hunt,” Ulf rumbled. Then he added, “The long bones by the 
fence; they were cracked.” 

“Umm?” 

“For marrow.” 

Quivering, the priest began gathering broken-off trees, none of them over a few 
feet high. They had been twisted off near the ground, save for a few whose roots lay 
bare in wizened fists. The crisp scales cut Johann’s hands. He did not mind the pain. 
Under his breath he was praying that God would punish him, would torture him, but 
at least would save him free of this horrible demon that had snatched him away. 

“Pile it there,’ Ulf directed, his axe head nodding toward the stone lip of the 
barrow. The entrance was corbelled out of heavy stones, then covered over with dirt 
and sods. Like the beast fragments around it, the opening was dead and stinking. 
Biting his tongue, Johann dumped his pile of brush and scurried back. 

“There’s light back down there,” he whispered. 

“Riper” 


“No, look—it’s pale, it’s moonlight. There’s a hole in the roof of the tomb.” 
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“Light for me to kill by,’ Ulf said with a stark grin. He looked over the low 
fireset, then knelt. His steel sparked into a nest of dry moss. When the tinder was 
properly alight, he touched a pitchy faggot to it. He dropped his end of the cord. 
The torchlight glinted from his face, white and coarse-pored where the tangles of 
hair and beard did not cover it. “Bless the fire, mass-priest,” the berserker ordered in 
a quiet, terrible voice. 

Stiff-featured and unblinking, Johann crossed the brushwood and said, “In 
nominee Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti, Amen.” 

“Don’t light it yet,’ Ulf said. He handed Johann the torch. “It may be,” the 
berserker added, “that you think to run if you get the chance. There is no Hell so 
deep that I will not come to get you from it.” 

The priest nodded, white-lipped. 

Ulf shrugged his shoulders to loosen his muscles and the bear hide that clothed 
them. Axe and shield rose and dipped like ships in a high sea. 

“Ho! Troll! Barrow fouler! Corpse licker! Come and fight me, troll!” 

There was no sound from the tomb. 

Ulf’s eyes began to glaze. He slashed his axe twice across the empty air and 
shouted again, “Troll! I'll spit on your corpse, I'll lay with your dog mother. Come 
and fight me, troll, or PI wall you up like a rat with your filth!” 

Johann stood frozen, oblivious even to the drop of pitch that sizzled on the 
web of his hand. The berserker bellowed again, wordlessly, gnashing at the rim of 
his shield so that the sound bubbled and boomed into the night. 

And the tomb roared back to the challenge, a thunderous BAR BAR BAR even 
deeper than Ulf’s. 

Berserk, the Northerner leaped the brush pile and ran down the tunnel, his axe 
thrust out in front of him to clear the stone arches. 

The tunnel sloped for a dozen paces into a timber-vaulted chamber too broad to 
leap across. Moonlight spilled through a circular opening onto flags slimy with damp 
and liquescence. Ulf, maddened, chopped high at the light. The axe burred inanely 
beneath the timbers. 

Swinging a pair of swords, the troll leapt at Ulf. It was the size of a bear, grizzled 
in the moonlight. Its eyes burned red. 

“Hil” shouted Ulf and blocked the first sword in a shower of sparks on his 
axehead. The second blade bit into the shield rim, shaving a hand’s length of copper 
and a curl of yellow linden from beneath it. Ulf thrust straight-armed, a blow that 
would have smashed like a battering ram had the troll not darted back. Both the 
combatants were shouting; their voices were dreadful in the circular chamber. 

The troll jumped backward again. Ulf sprang toward him and only the song 
of the blades scissoring from either side warned him. The berserker threw himself 
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down. The troll had leaped onto a rotting chest along the wall of the tomb and cut 
unexpectedly from above Ulf’s shield. The big man’s boots flew out from under him 
and he struck the floor on his back. His shield still covered his body. 

The troll hurtled down splay-legged with a cry of triumph. Both bare feet 
slammed on Ulf’s shield. The troll was even heavier than Ulf. Shrieking, the 
berserker pistoned his shield arm upward. The monster flew off, smashing against 
the timbered ceiling and caroming down into another of the chests. The rotted wood 
exploded under the weight in a flash of shimmering gold. The berserker rolled to his 
feet and struck overarm in the same motion. His lunge carried the axehead too far, 
into the rock wall in a flower of blue sparks. 

The troll was up. The two killers eyed each other, edging sideways in the dimness. 
Ulf’s right arm was numb to the shoulder. He did not realize it. The shaggy monster 
leaped with another double flashing and the axe moved too slowly to counter. Both 
edges spat chunks of linden as they withdrew. Ulf frowned, backed a step. His boot 
trod on a ewer that spun away from him. As he cried out, the troll grinned and 
hacked again like Death the Reaper. The shield-orb flattened as the top third of it 
split away. Ulf snarled and chopped at the troll’s knees. It leaped above the steel and 
cut left-handed, its blade nocking the shaft an inch from Ulf’s hand. 

The berserker flung the useless remainder of his shield in the troll’s face and 
ran. Johann’s torch was an orange pulse in the triangular opening. Behind Ulf, a 
sword edge went sring! as it danced on the corbels. Ulf jumped the brush and 
whirled. “Now!” he cried to the priest, and Johann hurled his torch into the resin- 
jeweled wood. 

The needles crackled up in the troll’s face like a net of orange silk. The flames 
bellied out at the creature’s rush but licked back caressingly over its mats of hait. 
The troll’s swords cut at the fire. A shower of coals spit and crackled and made 
the beast howl. 

“Burn, dog-spew!” Ulf shouted. “Burn, fish-guts!” 

The troll’s blades rang together, once and again. For a moment it stood, a 
hillock of stained gray, as broad as the tunnel arches. Then it strode forward into 
the white heart of the blaze. The fire bloomed up, its roar leaping over the troll’s 
shriek of agony. Ulf stepped forward. He held his axe with both hands. The flames 
sucked down from the motionless troll, and as they did the shimmering arc of the 
axehead chopped into the beast’s collarbone. One sword dropped and the left arm 
slumped loose. 

The berserker’s axe was buried to the helve in the troll’s shoulder. The faggots 
were scattered, but the troll’s hair was burning all over its body. Ulf pulled at his 
axe. The troll staggered, moaning. Its remaining sword pointed down at the ground. 


Ulf yanked again at his weapon and it slurped free. A thick velvet curtain of blood 
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followed it. Ulf raised his dripping axe for another blow, but the troll tilted toward the 
withdrawn weapon, leaning forward, a smouldering rock. The body hit the ground, 
then flopped so that it lay on its back. The right arm was flung out at an angle. 

“Tt was a man,” Johann was whispering. He caught up a brand and held it close 
to the troll’s face. “Look, look!” he demanded excitedly, “It’s just an old man in a 
bearskin. Just a man.” 

Ulf sagged over his axe as if it were a stake impaling him. His frame 
shuddered as he dragged air into it. Neither of the troll’s swords had touched him, 
but reaction had left him weak as one death-wounded. “Go in,’ he wheezed. “Get 
a torch and lead me in.” 

“But. ..why—” the priest said in sudden fear. His eyes met the berserker’s and 
he swallowed back the rest of the protest. The torch threw highlights on the walls 
and flags as he trotted down the tunnel. Ulf’s boots were ominous behind him. 

The central chamber was austerely simple and furnished only with the six chests 
lining the back of it. There was no corpse, not even a slab for one. The floor was 
gelatinous with decades’ accumulation of foulness. The skidding tracks left by the 
recent combat marked pavement long undisturbed. Only from the entrance to the 
chests was a path, black against the slime of decay, worn. It was toward the broken 
container and the objects which had spilled from it that the priest’s eyes had arrowed. 

“Gold,” he murmured. Then, “Gold! There must—the others—in God’s name, 
there are five more and perhaps all of them—” 

“Gold,” Ulf grated terribly. 

Johann ran to the nearest chest and opened it one-handed. The lid sagged wetly, 
but frequent use had kept it from swelling tight to the side panels. “Look at this 
crucifix!” the priest marveled. “And the torque, it must weigh pounds. And Lord in 
heaven, this—” 

“Gold,” the berserker repeated. 

Johann saw the axe as it started to swing. He was turning with a chalice ornamented 
in enamel and pink gold. It hung in the air as he darted for safety. His scream and the 
dull belling of the cup as the axe divided it were simultaneous, but the priest was clear 
and Ulf was off balance. The berserker backhanded with force enough to drive the 
peen of his axehead through a sapling. His strength was too great for his footing. His 
feet skidded, and this time his head rang on the wall of the tomb. 

Groggy, the huge berserker staggered upright. The priest was a scurrying blur 
against the tunnel entrance. “Priest!” Ulf shouted at the empty moonlight. He 
thudded up the flags of the tunnel. “Priest!” he shouted again. 

The clearing was empty except for the corpse. Nearby, Ulf heard his roan 
whicker. He started for it, then paused. The priest—he could still be hiding in the 
darkness. While Ulf searched for him, he could be rifling the barrow, carrying off 
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the gold behind his back. “Gold,” Ulf said again. No one must take the gold. No one 
must ever find it unguarded. 

“PI kill you!” he screamed into the night. “PI kill you all!” 

He turned back to his barrow. At the entrance, still smoking, waited the body of 
what had been the troll. 
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Any year which has anthologies such as Frights (edited by Kirby McCauley) and The 
Disciples of Cthulhu (edited by Edward P. Berglund) is bound to be a good one. In point of 
fact, just between those two books are over a dogen stories worthy of note, but one piece stands out 
head and shoulders above the rest. 

My wife and I drive to a lot of West Coast conventions, and tend to do a lot of night driving. 
Since reading this story, I've always had to repress a shudder when we pull into a rest area on the 
highway that seems a bit too quiet... This is all due to the following story. 


f you leave L.A. by way of San Bernardino, headed for Route 66 and points east, 
you must cross the Mojave Desert. 

Even after Needles and the border, however, there is no relief; the dry air 
only thins further as the long, relentless climb continues in earnest. Flagstaff is still 
almost two hundred miles, and Winslow, Gallup and Albuquerque are too many 
hours away to think of making without food, rest and, mercifully, sleep. 

It is like this: the car runs hot, hotter than it ever has before, the plies of the tires 
expand and contract until the sidewalls begin to shimmy slightly as they spin on over 
the miserable Arizona roads, giving up a faint odor like burning hair from between 
the treads, as the windshield colors over with essence of honeybee, wasp, dragonfly, 
mayfly, June bug, ladybug and the like, and the radiator, clotted with the bodies of 
countless kamikaze insects, hisses like a moribund lizard in the sun... 

All of which means, of course, that if you are traveling that way between May 
and September, you move by night. 

Only by night. 
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For there are, after all, dawn check-in motels, Do Not Disturb signs for 
bungalow doorknobs; there are diners for mid-afternoon breakfasts, coffee by 
the carton; there are 24-hour filling stations bright as dreams—Whiting Brothers, 
Conoco, Terrible Herbst—their flags as unfamiliar as their names, with ice machines, 
soda machines, candy machines; and there are the sudden, unexpected Rest Areas, 
just off the highway, with brick bathrooms and showers and electrical outlets, 
constructed especially for those who are weary, out of money, behind schedule... 


— Anar 


So McClay had had to learn, the hard way. 

He slid his hands to the bottom of the steering wheel and peered ahead into 
the darkness, trying to relax. But the wheel stuck to his fingers like warm candy. Off 
somewhere to his left, the horizon flickered with pearly luminescence, then faded 
again to black. This time he did not bother to look. Sometimes, though, he wondered 
just how far away the lightning was striking; not once during the night had the sound 
of its thunder reached him here in the car. 

In the back seat, his wife moaned. 

The trip out had turned all but unbearable for her. Four days it had taken, 
instead of the expected two-and-a-half; he made a great effort not to think of it, but 
the memory hung over the car like a thunderhead. 

It had been a blur, a fever dream. Once, on the second day, he had been passed 
by a churning bus, its silver sides blinding him until he noticed a Mexican woman in 
one of the window seats. She was not looking at him. She was holding a swooning 
infant to the glass, squeezing water onto its head from a plastic baby bottle to keep 
it from passing out. 

McClay sighed and fingered the buttons on the car radio. 

He knew he would get nothing from the AM or FM bands, not out here, but he 
clicked it on anyway. He left the volume and tone controls down, so as not to wake 
Evvie. Then he punched the seldom-used middle button, the shortwave band, and 
raised the gain carefully until he could barely hear the radio over the hum of the tires. 

Static. 

Slowly he swept the tuner across the bandwidth, but there was only white noise. 
It reminded him a little of the summer rain yesterday, starting back, the way it had 
sounded bouncing off the windows. 

He was about to give up when he caught a voice, crackling, drifting in and out. 
He worked the knob like a safecracker, zeroing in on the signal. 
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A few bars of music. A tone, then the voice again. “...Greenwich Mean Time.” 
Then the station ID. 

It was the Voice of America Overseas Broadcast. 

He grunted disconsolately and killed it. 

His wife stirred. 

“Why'd you turn it off?’ she murmured. “I was listening to that. Good. 
Program.” 

“Take it easy,” he said, “easy, you're still asleep. We’ll be stopping soon.” 

“...Only comes out at night,” he heard her say, and then she was lost again in 
the blankets. 

He pressed the glove compartment, took out one of the Automobile Club 
guides. It was already clipped open. McClay flipped on the overhead light and drove 
with one hand, reading over—for the hundredth time?—the list of motels that lay 
ahead. He knew the list by heart, but seeing the names again reassured him somehow. 


Besides, it helped to break the monotony. 


—Svypi— 


It was the kind of place you never expect to find in the middle of a long night, 
a bright place with buildings (a building, at least) and cars, other cars drawn off the 
highway to be together in the protective circle of light. 

A Rest Area. 

He would have spotted it without the sign. Elevated sodium vapor lighting 
bathed the scene in an almost peach-colored glow, strikingly different from the cold 
blue-white sentinels of the Interstate Highway. He had seen other Rest Area signs 
on the way out, probably even this one. But in daylight the signs had meant nothing 
more to him than FRONTAGE ROAD or BUSINESS DISTRICT NEXT RIGHT. 
He wondered if it was the peculiar warmth of light that made the small island of 
blacktop appear so inviting, 

McClay decelerated, downshifted and left Interstate 40. 

The car dipped and bumped, and he was aware of the new level of sound from 
the engine as it geared down for the first time in hours. 

He eased in next to a Pontiac Firebird, toed the emergency brake and cut the 
ignition. 

He allowed his eyes to close and his head to sink back into the headrest. At last. 

The first thing he noticed was the quiet. 

It was deafening. His ears literally began to ring, with the high-pitched whine of 
a late-night TV test pattern. 
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The second thing he noticed was a tingling at the tip of his tongue. 

It brought to mind a picture of a snake’s tongue. Picking up electricity from the 
air, he thought. 

The third was the rustling awake of his wife, in back. 

She pulled herself up. “Are we sleeping now? Why are the lights...?” 

He saw the outline of her head in the mirror. “It’s just a rest stop, hon. I—the 
car needs a break.” Well, it was true, wasn’t it? “You want the rest room? There’s one 
back there, see it?” 

“Oh my God.” 

“What’s the matter now?” 

“Leg’s asleep. Listen, are we or are we not going to get a—” 

“There’s a motel coming up.” He didn’t say that they wouldn’t hit the one he had 
marked in the book for another couple of hours; he didn’t want to argue. He knew 
she needed the rest—he needed it too, didn’t he? “Think Pll have some more of that 
coffee, though,” he said. 

“Tsn’t any more,” she yawned. 

The door slammed. 

Now he was able to recognize the ringing in his ears for what it was: the sound 
of his own blood. It almost succeeded in replacing the steady drone of the car. 

He twisted around, fishing over the back of the seat for the ice chest. 

There should be a couple of Cokes left, at least. 

His fingers brushed the basket next to the chest, riffling the edges of maps 
and tour books, by now reshuffled haphazardly over the first-aid kit he had packed 
himself (tourniquet, forceps, scissors, ammonia inhalants, Merthiolate, triangular 
bandage, compress, adhesive bandages, tannic acid) and the fire extinguisher, the 
extra carton of cigarettes, the remainder of a half-gallon of drinking water, the 
thermos (which Evvie said was empty, and why would she lie?). 

He popped the top of a can. 

Through the side window he saw Evvie disappearing around the corner of the 
building. She was wrapped to the gills in her blanket. 

He opened the door and slid out, his back aching. 

He stood there blankly, the unnatural light washing over him. 

He took a long, sweet pull from the can. Then he started walking. 

The Firebird was empty. 

And the next car, and the next. 

Each car he passed looked like the one before it, which seemed crazy until he 
realized that it must be the work of the light. It cast an even, eerie tan over the baked 
metal tops, like orange sunlight through air thick with suspended particles. Even the 
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windshields appeared to be filmed over with a thin layer of settled dust. It made him 
think of country roads, sundowns. 

He walked on. 

He heard his footsteps echo with surprising clarity, resounding down the 
staggered line of parked vehicles. Finally it dawned on him (and now he knew how 
tired he really was) that the cars must actually have people in them—sleeping people. 
Of course. Well hell, he thought, watching his step, I wouldn’t want to wake anyone. 
The poor devils. 

Besides the sound of his footsteps, there was only the distant swish of an 
occasional, very occasional car on the highway; from here, even that was only a 
distant hush, growing and then subsiding like waves on a nearby shore. 

He reached the end of the line, turned back. 

Out of the corner of his eye he saw, or thought he saw, a movement by the 
building. 

It would be Evvie, shuffling back. 

He heard the car door slam. 

He recalled something he had seen in one of the tourist towns in New Mexico: 
circling the park—in Taos, that was where they had been—he had glimpsed an 
ageless Indian, wrapped in typical blanket, ducking out of sight into the doorway 
of a gift shop; with the blanket over his head that way, the Indian had somehow 
resembled an Arab, or so it had seemed to him at the time. 

He heard another car door slam. 

That was the same day—was it only last week?—that she had noticed the locals 
driving with their headlights on (in honor of something or other, some regional 
election, perhaps: “‘My face speaks for itself? drawled Herman J. ‘Fashio’ Trujillo, 
Candidate for Sheriff”); she had insisted at first that it must be a funeral procession, 
though for whom she could not guess. 

McClay came to the car, stretched a last time, and crawled back in. 

Evvie was bundled safely again in the back seat. 

He lit a quick cigarette, expecting to hear her voice any second, complaining, 
demanding that he roll down the windows, at least, and so forth. But, as it turned out, 
he was able to sit undisturbed as he smoked it down almost to the filter. 

Paguate. Bluewater. Thoreau. 

He blinked. 

Klagetoh, Joseph City. Ash Fork. 

He blinked and tried to focus his eyes from the taillights a half-mile ahead to the 
bug-spattered glass, then back again. 

Petrified Forest National Park. 

He blinked, refocusing. But it did no good. 
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A twitch started on the side of his face, close by the corner of his eye. 

Rehoboth. 

He strained at a road sign, the names and mileages, but instead a seemingly 
endless list of past and future shops and detours shimmered before his mind’s eye. 

Pve had it, he thought. Now, suddenly, it was catching up with him, the hours of 
repressed fatigue; he felt a rushing out of something from his chest. No way to make 
that motel—hell, I can’t even remember the name of it now. Check the book. But it 
doesn’t matter. The eyes. Cant control my eyes anymore. 

(He had already begun to hallucinate things like tree trunks and cows and 
Mack trucks speeding toward him on the highway. The cow had been straddling 
the broken line; in the last few minutes its lowing, deep and regular, had become 
almost inviting.) 

Well, he could try for any motel. Whatever turned up next. 

But how much farther would that be? 

He ground his teeth together, feeling the pulsing at his temples. He struggled to 
remember the last sign. 

The next town. It might be a mile. Five miles. Fifty. 

Think! He said it, he thought it, he didn’t know which. 

If he could just pull over, pull over right now and lie down for a few minutes— 

He seemed to see clear ground ahead. No rocks, no ditch. The shoulder, just 
ahead. 

Without thinking he dropped into neutral and coasted, aiming for it. 

The car glided to a stop. 

God, he thought. 

He forced himself to turn, reach into the back seat. 

The lid to the chest was already off. He dipped his fingers into the ice and 
retrieved two half-melted cubes, lifted them into the front seat and began rubbing 
them over his forehead. 

He let his eyes close, seeing dull lights fire as he daubed at the lids, the rest of his 
face, the forehead again. As he slipped the ice into his mouth and chewed, it broke 
apart as easily as snow. 

He took a deep breath. He opened his eyes again. 

At that moment a huge tanker roared past, slamming an aftershock of air into 
the side of the car. The car rocked like a boat at sea. 

No. It was no good. 

So. So he could always turn back, couldn’t he? And why not? The Rest Area was 
only twenty, twenty-five minutes behind him. (Was that all?) He could pull out and 
hanga U and turn back, just like that. And then sleep. It would be safer there. With luck, 
Evvie wouldn’t even know. An hour’s rest, maybe two; that was all he would need. 
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Unless—was there another Rest Area ahead? 

How soon? 

He knew that the second wind he felt now wouldn’t last, not for more than a few 
minutes. No, it wasn’t worth the chance. 

He glanced in the rearview mirror. 

Evvie was still down, a lumpen mound of blanket and hair. 

Above her body, beyond the rear window, the raised headlights of another 
monstrous truck, closing ground fast. 

He made the decision. 

He slid into first and swung out in a wide arc, well ahead of the blast of the 
truck, and worked up to fourth gear. He was thinking about the warm, friendly lights 
he had left behind. 


y 


He angled in next to the Firebird and cut the lights. 

He started to reach for a pillow from the back, but why bother? It would 
probably wake Evvie, anyway. 

He wadded up his jacket, jammed it against the passenger armrest, and lay down. 

First he crossed his arms over his chest. Then behind his head. Then he gripped 
his hands between his knees. Then he was on his back again, his hands at his sides, 
his feet cramped against the opposite door. 

His eyes were wide open. 


He lay there, watching chain lightning flash on the horizon. 


yyy 


Finally he let out a breath that sounded like all the breaths he had ever taken 
going out at once, and drew himself up. 

He got out and walked over to the rest room. 

Inside, white tiles and bare lights. His eyes felt raw, peeled. Finished, he washed 
his hands but not his face; that would only make sleep more difficult. 

Outside again and feeling desperately out of synch, he listened to his shoes 
falling hollowly on the cement. 

“Next week we’ve got to get organized...” 

He said this, he was sure, because he heard his voice coming back to him, 
though with a peculiar empty resonance. Well, this time tomorrow night he would be 
home. As unlikely as that seemed now. 
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He stopped, bent for a drink from the water fountain. 

The footsteps did not stop. 

Now wait, he thought, I’m pretty far gone, but—He swallowed, his ears 
popping, 

The footsteps stopped. 

Hell, he thought, ’ve been pushing too hard. We. She. No, it was my fault, my 
plan this time. To drive nights, sleep days. Just so. As long as you can sleep. 

Easy, take it easy. 

He started walking again, around the corner and back to the lot. 

At the corner, he thought he saw something move at the edge of his vision. 

He turned quickly to the right, in time for a fleeting glimpse of something— 
someone—hurrying out of sight into the shadows. 

Well, the other side of the building housed the women’s rest room. Maybe it 
was Evvie. 

He glanced toward the car, but it was blocked from view. 

He walked on. 

Now the parking area resembled an oasis lit by firelight. Or a western camp, 
the cars rimming the lot on three sides in the manner of wagons gathered against 
the night. 

Strength in numbers, he thought. 

Again, each car he passed looked at first like every other. It was the flat light, of 
course. And of course they were the same cars he had seen a half-hour ago. And the 
light still gave them a dusty, abandoned look. 

He touched a fender. 

It was dusty. 

But why shouldn’t it be? His own car had probably taken on quite a layer of 
grime after so long on these roads. 

He touched the next car, the next. 

Each was so dirty that he could have carved his name without scratching the 
paint. 

He had an image of himself passing this way again—God forbid—a year from 
now, say, and finding the same cars parked here. The same ones. 

What if, he wondered tiredly, what if some of these cars had been abandoned? 
Overheated, exploded, broken down one fine midday and left here by owners who 
simply never returned? Who would ever know? Did the Highway Patrol, did anyone 
bother to check? Would an automobile be preserved here for months, years by the 
elements, like a snakeskin shed beside the highway? 

It was a thought, anyway. 


His head was buzzing. 
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He leaned back and inhaled deeply, as deeply as he could at this altitude. 

But he did hear something. A faint tapping. It reminded him of running feet, 
until he noticed the lamp overhead: 

There were hundreds of moths beating against the high fixture, their soft bodies 
tapping as they struck and circled and returned again and again to the lens; the light 
made their wings translucent. 

He took another deep breath and went on to his car. 

He could hear it ticking, cooling down, before he got there. Idly he rested a hand 
on the hood. Warm, of course. The tires? He touched the left front. It was taut, hot 
as a loaf from the oven. When he took his hand away, the color of the rubber came 
off on his palm like burned skin. 

He reached for the door handle. 

A moth fluttered down onto the fender. He flicked it off, his finger leaving a 
streak on the enamel. 

He looked closer and saw a wavy, mottled pattern covering his unwashed car, 
and then he remembered. The rain, yesterday afternoon. The rain had left blotches 
in the dust, marking the finish as if with dirty fingerprints. 

He glanced over at the next car. 

It, too, had the imprint of dried raindrops—but, close up, he saw that the marks 
were superimposed in layers, over and over again. 

The Firebird had been through a great many rains. 

He touched the hood. 

Cold. 

He removed his hand, and a dead moth clung to his thumb. He tried to brush 
it off on the hood, but other moth bodies stuck in its place. Then he saw countless 
shriveled, mummified moths pasted over the hood and top like peeling chips of 
paint. His fingers were coated with the powder from their wings. 

He looked up. 

High above, backed by banks of roiling cumulus clouds, the swarm of moths 
vibrated about the bright, protective light. 

So the Firebird had been here a very long time. 

He wanted to forget it, to let it go. He wanted to get back in the car. He 
wanted to lie down, lock it out, everything. He wanted to go to sleep and wake up 
in Los Angeles. 

He couldn’t. 

He inched around the Firebird until he was facing the line of cars. He hesitated 
a beat, then started moving, 

A LeSabre. 

A Cougar. 
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A Chevy van. 

A Corvair. 

A Ford. 

A Mustang. 

And every one was overlaid with grit. 

He paused by the Mustang. Once—how long ago?—it had been a luminous 
candy-apple red; probably belonged to a teenager. Now the windshield was opaque, 
the body dulled to a peculiar shade he could not quite place. 

Feeling like a voyeur at a drive-in movie theater, McClay crept to the driver's 
window. 

Dimly he perceived two large outlines in the front seat. 

He raised his hand. 

Wait. 

What if there were two people sitting there on the other side of the window, 
watching him? 

He put it out of his mind. Using three fingers, he cut a swath through the scum 
on the glass and pressed close. 

The shapes were there. Two headrests. 

He started to pull away. 

And happened to glance into the back seat. 

He saw a long, uneven form. 

A leg, the back of a thigh. Blonde hair, streaked with shadows. The collar of 
a coat. 

And, delicate and silvery, a spider web, spun between the hair and collar. 

He jumped back. 

His leg struck the old Ford. He spun around, his arms straight. The blood was 
pounding in his ears. 

He rubbed out a spot on the window of the Ford and scanned the inside. 

The figure of a man, slumped on the front seat. 

The man’s head lay on a jacket. No, it was not a jacket. It was a large, formless 
stain. In the filtered light, McClay could see that it had dried to a dark brown. 

It came from the man’s mouth. 

No, not the mouth. 

The throat had a long, thin slash across it, reaching nearly to the ear. 

He stood stiffly, his back almost arched, his eyes jerking, trying to close, trying not 
to close. The lot, the even light reflecting thinly from each windshield, the Corvair, the 
van, the Cougar, the LeSabre, the suggestion of a shape within each one. 

The pulse in his ears muffled and finally blotted out the distant gearing of a 
truck up on the highway, the death-rattle of the moths against the seductive lights. 
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He reeled. 

He seemed to be hearing again the breaking open of doors and the scurrying of 
padded feet across paved spaces. 

He remembered the first time. He remembered the sound of a second door 
slamming in a place where no new car but his own had arrived. 

Or—had it been the door to his car slamming a second time, after Evvie had 
gotten back in? 

If so, how? Why? 

And there had been the sight of someone moving, trying to slip away. 

And for some reason now he remembered the Indian in the tourist town, 
slipping out of sight in the doorway of that gift shop. He held his eyelids down until 
he saw the shop again, the window full of kachinas and tin gods and tapestries woven 
in a secret language. 

At last he remembered it clearly: the Indian had not been entering the store. He 
had been stealing away. 

McClay did not understand what it meant, but he opened his eyes, as if for the 
first time in centuries, and began to run toward his car. 

If I could only catch my goddamn breath, he thought. 

He tried to hold on. He tried not to think of her, of what might have happened 
the first time, of what he may have been carrying in the back seat ever since. 

He had to find out. 

He fought his way back to the car, against a rising tide of fear he could not stem. 

He told himself to think of other things, of things he knew he could control: 
mileages and motel bills, time zones and weather reports, spare tires and flares and 
tubeless repair tools, hydraulic jack and Windex and paper towels and tire iron and 
socket wrench and waffle cushion and traveler’s checks and credit cards and Dopp 
Kit (toothbrush and paste, deodorant, shaver, safety blade, brushless cream) and 
sunglasses and Sight Savers and tear-gas pen and fiber-tip pens and portable radio 
and alkaline batteries and fire extinguisher and desert water bag and tire gauge and 
motor oil and his moneybelt with identification sealed in plastic— 

In the back of his car, under the quilt, nothing moved, not even when he finally 
lost his control and his mind in a thick, warm scream. 
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o I report for the next sequence and am diverted to the IRT uptown Seventh 

Avenue from New Lots Avenue to 241* Street White Plains Road. On the 

midnight run there are only six of us in the second car, two of whom are 
sleeping. Drunks. The other three comprise two old men with dreaming expressions 
and a woman with several shopping bags. The train lurches its way out of 72™ and 
then stalls in the tunnel approaching 70". The fans shut down along with the bulbs; 
small emergency lights flick. We sit there for ten to fifteen minutes before the first 
gentle wisps of smoke. “My God,” says the woman with the shopping bags, “there’s 
a fire in the tunnel. We’ll all incinerate.” 

“Not to worry, madam,” I say, “it’s probably only smoke from debris which has 
touched the third rail.” Historicity has its uses; a fixed past, when relived, can at least 
quell panic. “We’ll be on our way in just a little while, Pm sure.” 

“We'll never be on our way,” she says. She reaches down, clutches two of her 
bags. “We’d better make a run for it while we still have time. We can’t afford to waste 


a moment.” 
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The two old men stare at her. The sleeping drunks say nothing, of course. 
Subway drunks are notably quiescent. “My jewels, my life,” the woman says. “Also 
my helpless grandchildren. My chest is tight, I can’t breathe. Oh, my God, let’s get 
out of here.” 

“Everything will be well, madam,” I say with superb calm and at that moment 
the train lurches forward, upsetting the bags still on the floor. Little rags and pieces 
of paper spill from one of them. The woman stares at it fixedly. The train gathers 
speed. “As you see,” I say, “you had nothing to worry about at all.” 

“You are crazy,” she says, “you are a crazy person,” and I think of something 
to say that will somehow give her as much insult as she has given me but the train 
is moving furiously past 86" Street now, the stanchions like pinwheels through the 
dirty windows, and the old men are looking at me intensely and the drunks are 
twitching in their places and the procedural technicians are notorious for this kind 
of thing anyway—out of some perversity they squeeze in extraneous matter to 
taunt subjects—and it is not worth worrying about. We stagger into 96" Street. The 
woman begins to sing, atonally. 


So I come through that unscathed and report for the next reconstruction and go 
under the receptors and find myself on the Orient Express or at least it reminds me 
of an Orient Express for a midnight border crossing. The car is packed with sinister 
people of all types to say nothing of children who cling to uninterested mothers. 
Almost everybody looks like a smuggler. I try to look inconspicuous but it is very 
difficult considering the very simplicity of my costume and manner in a situation 
where everyone looks exotic. A man with large mustaches across the aisle motions to 
me, then leans forward and says, “Who are you?” 

“I am just a traveler,” I say. 

“You do not look like a traveler,’ he says with overtones of menace, “you look 
like the police.” 

I look around the car, seeking some sympathy or assistance, but instead find that 
in the sudden quiet many people are staring at me with dangerous expressions. “That 
is ridiculous,” I say. “I am not the police.” 

“And if you were, would you admit this? We know how to deal with police on 
the Orient Express,” the man says. He reaches inside his turban and extracts a large 
knife clotted with stray wisps of hair. “We have our own justice here, rude justice, 
but it suits all of our purposes.” He puts the knife against my forehead and I feel the 
thin sensation of skin parting. “All of our purposes,” he repeats. 
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It occurs to me that I am being threatened with death. There are rumors 
that this has happened in the reconstructive process, there are even hints that on 
occasion death has ensued, hysteric overload being the phrase, but I attempt to 
hold onto my superb calm. I am being closely observed at all times and it is all part 
of the examination process. “Do not be ridiculous,” I repeat, “there are a hundred 
witnesses here and I am innocent.” 

“All of them are my friends,” the man with mustaches says, “and your manner 
is that of the distinctly guilty. Rude interpositions make for extravagant deals,” he 
says and brings the knife slowly down my forehead. Something falls into my eyes 
that is not sweat. The car is silent and all, particularly the children, lean forward with 
interested expressions. 

I move away from the knife and try to parry it with certain movements I learned 
in an early orientation center but the edges of my calm have already become ragged 
and I feel I am on the verge of committing a dangerous faux pas which will abort 
my training or recycle me to a much earlier stage which would be equally disastrous 
but it is at that instant that the train comes to a screaming halt and with shouts and 
cries several dozen uniformed men push their way into the already overburdened 
car, waving dangerous armaments. “We are the Kiev police,” one of them cries, “and 
we have information that there is a smuggler on this train. Everybody will present 
themselves at once and divest themselves of all of their outer garments.” 

My assailant moves quickly from me and disappears behind a seat, no small 
accomplishment considering the degree to which the car is now occupied. I feel an 
arm around my shoulders and look up into kindly gray features underneath a helmet. 
“I am the Chief Inspector,” the features say, “and I want to thank you for all of your 
help in preparing for our surprise entrance. Thanks to your courageous efforts, we 
have already deduced the identity of the smuggler.” 

I am unable to do anything but nod although pleasure must show clearly on 
my own kindly features. “If it were not for the efforts of those such as you,” the 
Chief Inspector says, “this dangerous passage would be unchecked and within 
less than a generation all of the world would be in the snare of that delusory and 
terrible drug opium.” 

I nod in acceptance of his praise. My assailant, surrounded by police, is taken 
off struggling. The Chief Inspector reaches into his pockets and hands me a special 
award of merit suitable for framing and a badge granting me honorary status with 
the Kiev police. Nonetheless, even after his presentation and exit, the train does 
not move and I come to understand that the sudden halt has led to a locking of 
the brake mechanism which is very common among trains of such ancient vintage 


as exist on the Orient Express. 
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So I am brought before the committee which says that I am doing fairly well, 
nothing extraordinary, comme ci, comme ça, as the old expression goes, but that my 
command of the lexicon of trains is still somewhat shaky. “What is a Pullman?” they 
ask. “That is a siding? What is a rear compartment, a caboose, a trip signal, a stoking 
device?” Some of their questions I answer correctly, others I answer incorrectly, 
a few I cannot answer at all. They remind me that the practicum is necessarily 
80 percent of the examinations and that I am right to concentrate upon a good 
performance but they remind me also that a good performance on the verbal section 
can often be the difference between failure and passing and I would be well advised 
to pay some attention to the texts during interim periods. All in all, though, they are 
not condemnatory and cite my performance under pressure in the Orient Express 
as being a distinguished example, which they will keep on the belts as part of their 
training classes. “It is an exotic and arcane area of study which you have selected,” 
they conclude, “and certainly singles you out as unusual, but you must understand 
that the rarity of your goal is not sufficient basis for a passing mark. We certainly do 
need a new scholar on passenger trains in this section but he must conform to the 
same rigorous standards as anyone aspiring to be a flotation pilot.” 

“T understand that,” I say. “I’m genuinely interested in the subject or I never 
would have applied for the training. I have no objection to conforming to a high 
standard of knowledge; I wish to know it for my own sake.” This is a standard reply, 
of course. They like to hear this kind of thing. In truth I am no more interested in 
trains than any of my peers but did indeed select them since it is such an unusual 
area that I felt it would be easy to qualify and obtain permanent status in the research 
division. Despite their warnings I still believe this to be the case. “I want to know 
every aspect possible,” I conclude. 

“Of course,” they say, “and by the way there is no such thing as hysteric, 
suggestion-induced death during training; this is an institutional rumor which we 
have never been able to quash but it is worthless,” and then they send me from there 
although hardly reassured because it is the material that they take the trouble to deny 
that more often than not turns out to be the truth. 


— 1na 


So I am on the Yankee Clipper, coach car, heading toward Boston and after a 
while, soothed but bored by the gliding of forest shapes outside, decide to go to 
the club car for a drink. A porter tells me that all of the tables are occupied but if I 
desire I may join a young lady in the rear in an empty chair. I say that I will do this 
and find that she is blonde, very young, and very beautiful, with pained eyes, having 
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a soft drink and staring through the windows wistfully. We fall into conversation as 
usually happens in club cars at night and in the space of less than half an hour fall 
deeply and truly in love in the manner of men and women who meet on trains. I ask 
her if she will join me at our mutual destination but her eyes become filmed and she 
says that she has a dark and terrible secret which forever precludes consummation 
of our relationship. I do not press her for further details but merely sit there and 
hold her hand, feeling the warm pressure of her spirit pass into mine. After a time 
she suggests that we stand on the observation car, which we do, and we stand there 
embracing and kissing for a long time as the train bears us due east from Albany to 
the closed spaces of old Boston. “If only it could be,” she says, “if only it could 
be,” and leans against me, I feel her body shaking, and then at last the secret comes 
out; she is not alive, she is merely a ghost, the ghost of a beautiful young woman 
who threw herself to death from a train forty years ago because of an unhappy 
romance and is now doomed through eternity to ride the Yankee Clipper and fall 
into hopeless relationships with young men like myself whose presence can only 
hurt her over and again. This is her purgatory for the crime of suicide. She is the 
midnight lady; the specter of passage. Hearing her story quite unmans me, which 
is to be expected under the circumstances, and I find her suddenly cold within my 
grasp, then insubstantial, and soon she has faded away. I find myself alone on the 
observation car. Slowly I return to the club car, which is now almost empty, find a 
deserted table, and slowly, bleakly, drink myself toward unconsciousness thinking of 
the midnight lady, as all unconscious of its terrible legacy, the steel of the coffin of 


my hopes carries me toward Henry James’s Boston. 


—viig— 


So I am now a public official and hold between my hands the golden spike 
which will splice one section of rail to another section of rail meaning that trains 
will now run through all of the wild and beautiful continent. A laborer hands me a 
hammer; I take it clumsily, the spike almost falling in the grasp of one hand. I steady 
it, clumsily hit it off-center once to the sound of cheering. The workman takes both 
spike and hammer from me and I mount a podium and make a short speech. 

“Now the continent is joined,” I say, “we have the rail link that makes all of us 
one people, one commerce. The trains will run through the heart of the wilderness 
and through the canyons of the cities, the blood passage that will keep us vital, and 
this country will last as long as the trains; only when the last train has gone to the 
last siding will this country perish.” Well, you know political rhetoric of that period. 
There is some cheering although I can barely hear it; it must be the sound of the 
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hammer blow still filling my ears. “The trains are our lives,” I conclude and step 
down. The workman assists me, wavering, from the podium and in the distance I can 
hear a horn. The great train: the great train is coming. I lean forward, trying to catch 
the first vision of its gaunt bulk at the far edge of the tablelands. 


—SVpjig—— 


So they say that I have done satisfactorily on the practicum, nothing remarkable, 
but a good command of all the materials if a slight lack of originality, an ease 
with the material that shows the results of study and application. They are mildly 
congratulatory. They proceed with the verbal and I tell them what a diesel is and a 
smokestack and a steel-driving man and old ninety-eight and they ask me to put my 
helmet and sensors away and leave the room and when I return they tell me that 
I have been commissioned and then rise, one by one, to solemnly shake my hand 
and welcome me to the ranks of the Institute. Trained for this by my experiences 
as a politician to say nothing of the dangers of the Orient Express, I accept 
their congratulations with humility, with the mildest and least self-important of 
demeanors. At length they confer upon me a certificate and an oath and then I am 
escorted from the room and taken to my larger quarters which will be my residence 
as long as I remain part of the Institute. Quarters are six by eleven and contain a bed, 
a wooden table, a mirror, and a basin. I am overwhelmed with these amenities and 
understand for the first time how truly worthwhile all of my endeavors have been 
and what it will mean to me to be part of the Institute, if only in a forgotten and 
virtually useless area of history. 


So I take myself to the board the next day and am given my second assignment 
and in due course find myself on the Calais Coach, twirling my mustaches and 
sipping at a small carafe of wine while thinking about the problems of mushroom 
cultivation which await me in the south of Belgium, that home to which in retirement 
I am now returning. “We have a great problem, Monsieur,’ someone says to me and 
I look up to see an excited steward, “we have deduced your identity and need the 
assistance of the great and famous Monsieur. One of the passengers in the next car 
has been murdered in his sleep; there are twelve fellow passengers but no witnesses 
and it can only be one of them but all of them deny it. We must solve this mystery 
before we reach the south of Belgium or it will become a serious police matter of 
much disgrace to the company.” 
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“Yes, yes,” I say and move my round little bulk from the seat, hands behind me 
for purchase, then adjust my mustaches with a flourish and slowly follow the steward 
into the Calais Coach, catching for just a moment between cars the enormous sense 
of speed, heat, light, power, and distance from which the trains have so briefly 
shielded me before I come into the insulated spaces within to face, not for the first 
time in my illustrious career, the problem of death in the small and perished spaces. 
And the midnight lady. 

And the midnight lady. 
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One doesn't normally think of Michael Bishop as a horror writer, but the following story 
is guaranteed to haunt you. While Stuart Schiff was publishing Whispers, Paul Ganley was 
publishing the other great semi-pro magazine, Weirdbook. Ganleys magazine didnt benefit 
Jrom being turned into a book series, but just as easily could have been. Among the many great 
pieces published is the following chiller. There were some other great tales that year, with notable 
stories by Charles L. Grant and Lisa Tuttle, but ‘Within the Walls of Tyre” still hits me like a 


sledgehammer in spite of numerous re-readings. 


s she eased her Nova into the lane permitting access to the perimeter 

highway, Marilyn Odau reflected that the hardest time of year for her was the 

Christmas season. From late November to well into January her nerves were 
invariably as taut as harp strings. The traffic on the expressway—lane-jumping vans 
and pickups, sleek sports cars, tailgating semis, and all the blurred, indistinguishable 
others—was no help, either. Even though she could see her hands on the wheel, 
trembling inside beige leather-tooled gloves, her Nova seemed hardly to be under 
her control; instead, it was a piece of machinery given all its impetus and direction 
by an invisible slot in the concrete beneath it. Her illusion of control was exactly 
that—an illusion. 

Looking quickly over her left shoulder, Marilyn Odau had to laugh at herself as 
she yanked the automobile around a bearded young man on a motorcycle. If your 
cat’s in someone else’s control, why is it so damn hard to steer? 

Nerves; balky Yuletide nerves. 


Michael Bishop 


Marilyn Odau was fifty-five; she had lived in this city—/er city—ever since 
leaving Greenville during the first days of World War II to begin her own life and to 
take a job clerking at Satterwhite’s. Ten minutes ago, before reaching the perimeter 
highway, she had passed through the heart of the city and driven beneath the great, 
grey, cracking backside of Satterwhite’s (which was now a temporary warehouse for 
an electronics firm located in a suburban industrial complex). Like the heart of the 
city itself, Satterwhite’s was dead—its great silver escalators, its pneumatic message 
tubes, its elevator bell tones, and its perfume-scented mezzanines as surely things of 
the past as...well, as Tojo, Tarawa Atoll, and a young marine named Jordan Burk. 
That was why, particularly at this time of year, Marilyn never glanced at the old 
department store as she drove beneath it on her way to Summerstone. 

For the past two years she had been the manager of the Creighton’s Corner 
Boutique at Summerstone Mall, the largest self-contained shopping facility in the 
five-county metropolitan area. Business had been shifting steadily, for well over 
a decade, from downtown to suburban and even quasi-rural commercial centers. 
And when a position had opened up for her at the new trilevel mecca bewilderingly 
dubbed Summerstone, Marilyn had shifted too, moving from Creighton’s original 
franchise near Capitol Square to a second-level shop in an acre-square monolith 
sixteen miles to the city’s northwest—a building more like a starship hangar than a 
shopping center. 

Soon, she supposed, she ought also to shift residences. There were town 
houses closer to Summerstone, after all, with names just as ersatz-elegant as that 
of the Brookmist complex in which she now lived: Chateau Royale, Springhaven, 
Tivoli, Smoke Glade, Eden Manor, Sussex Wood... There, she told herself, glancing 
sidelong at the Matterhorn Heights complex nestled below the highway to her 
left, its cheesebox-and-cardboard-shingle chalets distorted by a teepee of glaring 
windowpanes on a glass truck cruising abreast of her. 

Living at Matterhorn Heights would have put Marilyn fifteen minutes closer to 
her job, but it would have meant enduring a gaudier lapse of taste than she had opted 
for at Brookmist. There were degrees of artificiality, she knew, and each person 
found his own level...Above her, a green-and-white highway sign indicated the 
Willowglen and Summerstone exits. Surprised as always by its sudden appearance, 
she wrestled the Nova into an off-ramp lane and heard behind her the inevitable 
blaring of horns. 

Pack it in, she told the driver on her bumper—an expression she had learned 
from Jane Sidney, one of her employees at the boutique. Pack it in, laddie. 

Intent on the traffic light at the end of the off-ramp, conscious too of the 
wetness under the arms of her pantsuit jacket, Marilyn managed to giggle at the 


incongruous feel of these words. In her rearview mirror she could see the angry 
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features of a modishly long-haired young man squinting at her over the hood of a 
Le Mans—and it was impossible to imagine herself confronting him, outside their 
automobiles, with the imperative, “Pack it in, laddie!’ Absolutely impossible. All she 
could do was giggle at the thought and jab nervously at her clutch and brake pedals. 
Morning traffic—Christmas traffic—was bearable only if you remembered that 
impatience was a self-punishing sin. 

At 8:50 she reached Summerstone and found a parking place near a battery of 
army-green trash bins. A security guard was passing in mall employees through a 
second-tier entrance near Montgomery-Ward’s; and when Marilyn showed him her 
ID card, he said almost by way of ritual shibboleth, “Have a good day, Miss Odau.” 
Then, with a host of people to whom she never spoke, she was on the enclosed 
promenade of machined wooden beams and open carpeted shops. As always, the 
hour could have been high noon or twelve midnight—there was no way to tell. The 
season was identifiable only because of the winter merchandise on display and the 
Christmas decorations suspended overhead or twining like tinfoil helixes through the 
central shaft of the mall. The smells of ammonia, confectionary goods, and perfumes 
commingled piquantly, even at this early hour, but Marilyn scarcely noticed. 

Managing Creighton’s Corner had become her life, the enterprise for which she 
lived; and because Summerstone contained Creighton’s Corner, she went into it daily 
with less philosophical scrutiny than a coal miner gives his mine. Such speculation, 
Marilyn knew from thirty-five years on her own, was worse than useless—it 
imprisoned you in doubts and misapprehensions largely of your own devising. 
She was glad to be but a few short steps from Creighton’s, glad to feel her funk 
disintegrating beneath the prospect of an efficient day at work... 

“Good morning, Ms. Odau,” Jane Sidney said as she entered Creighton’s. 

“Good morning. You look nice today.” 

The girl was wearing a green-and-gold jersey, a kind of gaucho skirt of imitation 
leather, and suede boots. Her hair was not much longer than a military cadet’s. She 
always pronounced “Ms.” as a muted buzz—either out of feminist conviction or, 
mote likely, her fear that “Miss” would betray her more-than-middle-aged superior 
as unmarried...as if that were a shameful thing in one of Marilyn’s generation. Only 
Cissy Campbell of the three girls who worked in the boutique could address her as 
“Miss Odau” without looking flustered. Or maybe Marilyn imagined this. She didn’t 
try to plumb the personal feelings of her employees, and they in turn didn’t try to 
cast her in the role of a mother confessor. They liked her well enough, though. 
Everyone got along. 

“Tm working for Cissy until three, Ms. Odau. We’ve traded shifts. Is that all 
right?” Jane followed her toward her office. 

“Of course it is. What about Terri?” 
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The walls were mercury-colored mirrors; there were mirrors overhead. Racks 
of swirl-patterned jerseys, erotically tailored jumpsuits, and flamboyant scarves were 
reiterated around them like the refrain of a toothpaste or cola jingle. Macramé baskets 
with plastic flowers and exotic bath soaps hung from the ceiling, Blacklight and 
pop-art posters went in and out on the walls, even though they never moved—and 
looking up at one of them, Marilyn had a vision of Satterwhite’s during the austere 
days of 1942-43, when the war had begun to put money in people’s pockets for 
the first time since the twenties but it was unpatriotic to spend it. She remembered 
the Office of Price Administration and ration-stamp booklets. Because of leather 
shortages, you couldn’t have more than two pairs of shoes a year... 

Jane was looking at her fixedly. 

“Tm sorry, Jane. I didn’t hear you.” 

“I said Terri’ll be here at twelve, but she wants to work all day tomorrow too, if 
that’s okay. There aren’t any Tuesday classes at City College, and she wants to get in 
as many hours as she can before final exams come up.” Terri was still relatively new 
to the boutique. 

“Of course, that’s fine. Won’t you be here too?” 

“Yes, ma’am. In the afternoon.” 

“Okay, good...I’ve got some order forms to look over and a letter or two to 
write.” She excused herself and went behind a tie-dyed curtain into an office as plain 
and practical as Creighton’s décor was peacockish and orgiastic. She sat down to a 
small metal filing cabinet with an audible moan—a moan at odds with the satisfaction 
she felt in getting down to work. What was wrong with her? She knew, she knew, dear 
God wasn’t she perfectly aware...Marilyn pulled her gloves off. As her fingers went 
to the onion-skin order forms and bills of lading in her files, she was surprised by 
the deep oxblood color of her nails. Why? She had worn this polish for a week, since 
well before Thanksgiving... 

The answer of course was Maggie Hood. During the war Marilyn and Maggie 
had roomed together in a clapboard house not far from Satterwhite’s, a house with 
two poplars in the small front yard but not a single blade of grass. Maggie had 
worked for the telephone company (an irony, since they had no phone in their 
house), and she always wore oxblood nail polish. Several months before the Axis 
surrender, Maggie married a 4-F telephone-company official and moved to Mobile. 
The little house on Greenbriar Street was torn down during the midfifties to make 
way for an office building. Maggie Hood and oxblood nail polish— 

Recollections that skirted the heart of the matter, Marilyn knew. She shook 
them off and got down to business. 

Tasteful rock was playing in the boutique, something from Stevie Wonder’s Songs 
in the Key of Life—Jane had flipped the music on. Through it, Marilyn could hear the 
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morning herds passing along the concourses and interior bridges of Summerstone. 
Sometimes it seemed that half the population of the state was out there. Twice the 
previous Christmas season the structural vibrations had become so worrisome that 
security guards were ordered to keep new shoppers out until enough people had left 
to avert the danger of collapse. That was the rumor, anyway, and Marilyn almost 
believed it. Summerstone’s several owners, on the other hand, claimed that the 
doors had been locked simply to minimize crowding. But how many times did sane 
business people turn away customers solely to “minimize crowding”? 

Marilyn helped Jane wait on shoppers until noon. Then Terri Bready arrived, and 
she went back to her office. Instead of eating she checked outstanding accounts and 
sought to square away records. She kept her mind wholly occupied with the minutae 
of running her business for its semiretired owners, Charlie and Agnes Creighton. It 
didn’t bother her at all that they were ten years younger than she, absentee landlords 
with a condominium apartment on the Gulf Coast. She did a good job for them, 
working evenings as well as lunch hours, and the Creightons were smart enough to 


realize her worth. They trusted her completely and paid her well. 


—S VV 


At one o’clock Terri Bready stepped through Marilyn’s curtain and made an 
apologetic noise in her throat. 

“Hey, Terri. What is it?” 

“There’s a salesman out here who’d like to see you.” Bending a business card 
between her thumb and forefinger, the girl gave an odd baritone chuckle. Tawny- 
haired and lean, she was a freshman drama major who made the most fashionable 
clothes look like off-the-racks from a Salvation Army outlet. But she was sweet—so 
sweet that Marilyn had been embarrassed to hear her discussing with Cissy Campbell 
the boy she was living with. 

“Is he someone we regularly buy from, Terri?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t know who we buy from.” 

“Ts that his card?” 

“Yeah, it is.” 

“Why don’t you let me see it, then?” 

“Oh. Okay. Sorry, Ms. Odau. Here.” Trying to hand it over, the girl popped the 
card out of her fingers; it struck Marilyn’s chest and fluttered into her lap. “Sorry 
again. Sheesh, I really am.” Terri chuckled her baritone chuckle, and Marilyn, smiling 
briefly, retrieved the card. 
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It said: Nicholas Anson / Products Consultant ¢» Sales Representative / Latter-Day 
Novelties / Los Angeles, California. Also on the card were two telephone numbers and 
a zip code. 

Terri Bready wet her lips with her tongue. “He’s a hunk, Ms. Odau, Pm not 
kidding you—he’s as pretty as a naked Swede.” 

“Ts that right? How old?” 

“Oh, he’s too old for me. He’s got to be in his thirties at least.” 

“The poor decrepit dear.” 

“Oh, he’s not decrepit, any. But I’m out of the market. You know.” 

“Off the auction block?” 

“Yes, m’am. Yeah.” 

“What’s he selling? We don’t often work through independent dealers—the 
Creightons don’t, that is—and I’ve never heard of this firm.” 

“Jane says she thinks he’s been hitting the stores up and down the mall for 
the last couple of days. Don’t know what he’s pushing. He’s got a samples case, 
though—and really the most incredible kiss-me eyes.” 

“Tf he’s been here two days, I’m surprised he hasn’t already sold those.” 

“Do you want me to send him back? He’s too polite to burst in. He’s been calling 
Jane and me Ms. Sidney and Ms. Bready, like that.” 

“Don’t send him back yet.” Marilyn had a premonition, almost a fear. “Let me 
take a look at him first.” 

Terri Bready barked a laugh and had to cover her mouth. “Hey, Ms. Odau, I 
wouldn’t talk him up like Robert Redford and then send you a bald frog, I mean, why 
would I?” 

“Go on, Terri. PI talk to him in a couple of minutes.” 

“Yeah. Okay.” The girl was quickly gone, and at the curtain’s edge Marilyn 
looked out. Jane was waiting on a heavy-set woman in a fire-engine-red pantsuit, 
and just inside the boutique’s open threshold the man named Nicholas Anson was 
watching the crowds and countercrowds work through each other like grim armies. 

Anson’s hair was modishly long, and he reminded Marilyn a bit of the man who 
had grimaced at her on the off-ramp. Then, however, the sun had been ricocheting 
off windshields, grilles, and hood ornaments, and any real identification of the 
man in the Le Mans with this composed sales representative was impossible, if not 
downright pointless. A person in an automobile was not the same person you met 
on common ground...Now Terri was approaching this Anson fellow, and he was 
turning toward the girl. 

Marilyn Odau felt her fingers tighten on the curtain. Already she had taken 
in the man’s navy-blue leisure jacket and, beneath it, his silky shirt the color and 
pattern of a cumulus-filled sky. Already she had noted the length and the sun- 
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flecked blondness of his hair, the etched-out quality of his profile...But when he 
turned, the only thing apparent to her was Anson’s resemblance to a dead marine 
named Jordan Burk, even though he was older than Jordan had lived to be. Ten or 
twelve years older, at the very least. Jordan Burk had died at twenty-four taking an 
amphibious tractor ashore at Betio, a tiny island near Tarawa Atoll in the Gilbert 
Islands. Nicholas Anson, however, had crow’s-feet at the corners of his eyes and 
glints of silver in his sideburns. These things didn’t matter much—the resemblance 
was still a heartbreaking one, and Marilyn found that she was staring at Anson like a 
star-struck teenager. She let the curtain fall. 

This has happened before, she told herself. In a world of four billion people, 
over a period of thirty-five years, it isn’t surprising that you should encounter two or 
more young men who look like each other. For God’s sake, Odau, don’t go to pieces 
over the sight of still another man who reminds you of Jordan—a stranger from Los 
Angeles who in just a couple of years is going to be old enough to be the father of 
your forever-twenty-four Jordan darling. 

It’s the season, Marilyn protested, answering her relentlessly rational self. It’s 
especially cruel that this should happen now. 

It happens all the time. You’re just more susceptible at this time of year. Odau, 
you haven’t outgrown what amounts to a basically childish syndrome, and it’s 
beginning to look as if you never will. 

Old enough in just a couple of years to be Jordan’s father? He’s old enough right 
now to be Jordan’s and my child. Our child. 

Marilyn could feel tears welling up from some ancient spring; susceptible, 
she had an unexpected mental glimpse of the upstairs bedroom in her Brookmist 
townhouse, the bedroom next to hers, the bedroom she had made a sort of shrine. 
In its corner, a white wicker bassinet— 

That’s enough, Odau! 

“That’s enough!” she said aloud, clenching a fist at her throat. 

The curtain drew back, and she was again face to face with Terri Bready. “I’m 
sorry, Ms. Odau. You talkin’ to me?” 

“No, Terri. To myself.” 

“He’s a neat fella, really. Says he played drums for a rock band in Haight-Ashbury 
once upon a time. Says he was one of the original hippies. He’s been straight since 
Nixon resigned, he says—his faith was restored —Whyn’t you talk to him, Ms. Odau? 
Even if you don’t place an order with him, he’s an interesting person to talk to. Really. 
He says he’s heard good things about you from the other managers on the mall. He 
thinks our place is just the sort of place to handle one of his products.” 

“T bet he does. You certainly got a lot out of him in the short time he’s been 


here.” 
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“Yeah. All my doing, too. I thought maybe, being from Los Angeles, he knew 
somebody in Hollywood. I sorta told him I was a drama major. You know. ..Let me 
send him back, okay?” 

“All right. Send him back.” 


—vifi— 


Marilyn sat down at her desk. Almost immediately Nicholas Anson came 
through the curtain with his samples case. They exchanged polite greetings, and she 
was struck again by his resemblance to Jordan. Seeing him at close range didn’t dispel 
the illusion of an older Jordan Burk, but intensified it. This was the reverse of the 
way it usually happened, and when he put his case on her desk, she had to resist a real 
urge to reach out and touch his hand. 

No wonder Terri had been snowed. Anson’s presence was a mature and amiable 
one, faintly sexual in its undertones. Haight-Ashbury? No, that was wrong, Marilyn 
couldn’t imagine this man among Jesus freaks and flower children, begging small 
change, the ankles of his grubby blue jeans frayed above a pair of falling-to-pieces 
sandals. Altogether wrong. Thank God, he had found his calling. He seemed born 
to move gracefully among boutiques and front-line department stores, making 
recommendations, giving of his smile. Was it possible that he had once turned his 
gaunt young face upward to the beacon of a strobe and howled his heart out to the 
rhythms of his own acid drumming? Probably. A great many things had changed 
since the sixties... 

“You're quite far afield,’ Marilyn said, to be saying something. “I’ve never heard 
of Latter-Day Novelties.” 

“Irs a consortium of independent business people and manufacturers,” Anson 
responded. “Were trying to expand our markets, go nationwide. Pm not really used 
to acting as—what does it say on my card?—a sales representative. My first job—my 
real love—is being a products consultant. If your company is a novelties company, it 
has to be novelties, products that are new and appealing and unusual. Prior to coming 
East on this trip, my principal responsibility was making product suggestions. That 
seems to be my forte, and that’s what I really like to do.” 

“Well, I think you’ll be an able enough sales representative too.” 

“Thank you, Miss Odau. Still, I always feel a little hesitation opening this case 
and going to bat for what it contains. There’s an element of egotism in going out and 
pushing your own brain-children on the world.” 

“There’s an element of egotism in almost every human enterprise. I don’t think 


you need to worry.” 
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“T suppose not.” 

“Why don’t you show me what you have?” 

Nicholas Anson undid the catches on his case. “I’ve only brought you a single 
product. It was my judgment you wouldn’t be interested in celebrity T-shirts, cartoon- 
character paperweights—products of that nature. Have I judged fairly, Miss Odau?” 

“Weve sold novelty T-shirts and jerseys, Mr. Anson, but the others sound 
like gift-shop gimcracks and we don’t ordinarily stock that sort of thing. Clothing, 
cosmetics, toiletries, a few handicraft or decorator items if they correlate well with 
the Creightons’ image of their franchise.” 

“Okay.” Anson removed a glossy cardboard package from his case and handed it 
across the desk to Marilyn. The kit was blue and white, with two triangular windows 
in the cardboard. Elegant longhand lettering on the package spelled out the words 
Liquid Sheers. Through one of the triangular windows she could see a bottle of 
mahogany-colored liquid, a small foil tray, and a short-bristled brush with a grip on 
its back; through the other window was visible an array of colored pencils. 

“Liquid Sheers’?” 

“Yes, m’am. The idea struck me only about a month ago, I drew up a marketing 
prospectus, and the Latter-Day consortium rushed the concept into production 
so quickly that the product’s already selling quite well in a number of West Coast 
boutiques. Speed is one of the keynotes of our company’s early success. By cutting 
down the elapsed time between concept-visualization and actual manufacture of the 
product, weve been able to stay ahead of most of our California competitors. ..If 
you like Liquid Sheers, we have the means to keep you in a good supply.” 

Marilyn was reading the instructions on the kit. Her attention refused to stay 
fixed on the words, and they kept slipping away from her. Anson’s matter-of-fact 
monologue about his company’s business practices didn’t help her concentration. 
She gave up and set the package down. 

“But what are they? These Liquid Sheers?” 

“They're a novel substitute—a decorator substitute—for pantyhose or nylons, 
Miss Odau. A woman mixes a small amount of the Liquid Sheer solution with water 
and rubs or paints it on her legs. The pencils can be used to draw on seams or color 
in some of the applicator designs we’ve included with the kit—butterflies, flowers, 
that sort of thing. Placement’s up to the individual...We have kits for dark- as well 
as light-complexioned women, and the application process takes much less time than 
you might expect. It’s fun too, some of our products-testers have told us. Several 
boutiques have even reported increased sales of shorts, abbreviated skirts, and short 
culotte outfits once they began stocking Liquid Sheers. This, I ought to add, right 
here at the beginning of winter.” Anson stopped, his spiel dutifully completed and 
his smile expectant. 
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“They're bottled stockings,” Marilyn said. 

“Yes, ma’am. I suppose you could phrase it that way.” 

“We sold something very like this at Satterwhite’s during the war,’ Marilyn 
went on, careful not to look at Anson. “Without the design doodads and the 
different colored pencils, at any rate. Women painted on their stockings and set the 
seams with mascara pencils.” 

Anson laughed. “To tell you the truth, Miss Odau, that’s where I got part 
of my original idea. I rummage old mail-order catalogues and the ads in old 
magazines. Of course, Liquid Sheers also derive a little from the body-painting fad 
of the sixties—but in our advertising we plan to lay heavy stress on their affinity 
to the World War era.” 

“Why?” 

“Nostalgia sells. Girls who don’t know World War II from the Peloponnesian 
War—girls who’ve worn seamless stockings all their lives, if they've worn stockings 
at all—are painting on Liquid Sheers and setting grease-pencil seams because they’ve 
seen Lauren Bacall and Ann Sheridan in Bogart film revivals and it makes them feel 
vaguely heroic. It’s amazing, Miss Odau. In the last few years we’ve had sales and 
entertainment booms featuring nostalgia for the twenties, the thirties, the fifties, and 
the sixties. The forties—if you except Bogart—have been pretty much bypassed, 
and Liquid Sheers purposely play to that era while recalling some of the art-deco 
creations of the Beatles period too.” 

Marilyn met Anson’s gaze and refused to fall back from it. “Maybe the forties 
have been ‘pretty much bypassed’ because it’s hard to recall World War II with 
unfettered joy.” 

“I don’t really buy that,’ Anson replied, earnest and undismayed. “The 
twenties gave us Harding and Coolidge, the thirties the Great Depression, the 
fifties the Cold War, and the sixties Vietnam. There’s no accounting what people 
are going to remember with fondness—but I can assure you that Liquid Sheers are 
doing well in California.” 

Marilyn pushed her chair back on its coasters and stood up. “I sold bottled 
stockings, Mr. Anson. I painted them on my legs. You couldn’t pay me to use a 
product like that again—even with colored pencils and butterflies thrown in gratis.” 

Seemingly out of deference to her Anson also stood. “Oh, no, Miss Odau—I 
wouldn’t expect you to. This is a product aimed at adolescent girls and postadolescent 
young women. We fully realize it’s a fad product. We expect booming sales for a year 
and then a rapid tapering off. But it won’t matter—our overhead on Liquid Sheers 
is low and when sales have bottomed out we’ll drop ’em and move on to something 


else. You understand the transience of items like this.” 
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“Mr. Anson, do you know why bottled stockings existed at all during the Second 
World War?” 

“Yes, ma’am. There was a nylon shortage.” 

“The nylon went into the war effort—parachutes, I don’t know what else,” she 
shook her head, trying to remember. “All I know is that you didn’t see them as often 
as you'd been used to. They were an important commodity on the domestic black 
market, just like alcohol and gasoline and shoes.” 

Anson’s smile was sympathetic, but he seemed to know he was defeated. “I 
guess you're not interested in Liquid Sheers?” 

“I don’t see how I could have them on my shelves, Mr. Anson.” 

He reached across her desk, picked up the kit he had given her, and dropped it in 
his samples case. When he snapped its lid down, the reports of the catches were like 
distant gunshots. “Maybe you'll let me try you with something else, another time.” 

“You don’t have anything else with you?” 

“To tell you the truth, I was so certain you’d like these I didn’t bring another 
product along. I’ve placed Liquid Sheers with another boutique on the first level, 
though, and sold a few things to gift and novelty stores. Not a complete loss, this 
trip.” He paused at the curtain. “Nice doing business with you, Miss Odau.” 

“PII walk you to the front.” 

Together they strolled through an aisleway of clothes racks and toiletry shelves 
over a mulberry carpet. Jane and Terri were busy with customers. ..Why am I being 
so solicitous? Marilyn asked herself. Anson didn’t look a bit broken by her refusal, 
and Liquid Sheers were definitely offensive to her—she wanted nothing to do with 
them. Still, any rejection was an intimation of failure, and Marilyn knew how this 
young man must feel. It was a shame her visitor would have to plunge himself back 
into the mall’s motivelessly surging bodies on a note, however small, of defeat. He 
would be lost to her, borne to oblivion on the tide... 

“Tm sorry, Jordan,” she said. “Please do try us again with something else.” 

The man beside her flinched and cocked his head. “You called me Jordan, 
Miss Odau.” 

Marilyn covered the lower portion of her face with her hand. She spread her 
fingers and spoke through them. “Forgive me.” She dropped her hand. “Actually, 
I’m surprised it didn’t happen before now. You look very much like someone I once 
knew. The resemblance is uncanny.” 

“You did say Jordan, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, I guess I did—that was his name.” 

“Ah.” Anson seemed on the verge of some further comment, but all he came 
out with was, “Goodbye, Miss Odau. Hope you have a good Christmas season,” after 
which he set himself adrift and disappeared in the crowd. 
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The tinfoil decorations in the mall’s central shaft were like columns of a strange 
scarlet coral, and Marilyn studied them intently until Terri Bready spoke her name 
and returned her to the present. She didn’t leave the boutique until ten that evening. 


O 


Tuesday, ten minutes before noon. 

He wore the same navy-blue leisure jacket, with an open collar shirt of gentle 
beige and bold indigo. He carried no samples case, and speaking with Cissy Campbell 
and then Terri, he seemed from the vantage of Marilyn’s office, her curtain partially 
drawn back, less certain of his ground. Marilyn knew a similar uncertainty—Anson’s 
presence seemed ominous, a challenge. She put a hand to her hair, then rose and 
went through the shop to meet him. 

“You didn’t bring me something else to look at, did you?” 

“No, no, I didn’t.” He revealed his empty hands. “I didn’t come on business at 
all...unless...” He let his voice trail away. “You haven’t changed your mind about 
Liquid Sheers, have you?” 

This surprised her. Marilyn could hear the stiffness in her voice. “I’m afraid I 
haven't.” 

Anson waved a hand. “Please forget that. I shouldn’t have brought it up— 
because I didn't come on business.” He raised his palm, like a Boy Scout pledging his 
honor. “I was hoping you’d have lunch with me.” 

“Why?” 

“Because you seem simpdtico—that’s the Spanish word for the quality you have. 
And it would be nice to sit down and talk with someone congenial about something 
other than Latter-Day Novelties. ’ve been on the road a week.” 

Out of the corner of her eye she could see Terri Bready straining to interpret 
her response to this proposal. Cissy Campbell, Marilyn’s black clerk, had stopped 
racking a new supply of puff-sleeved blouses, and Marilyn had a glimpse of 
orange eyeliner and iridescent lipstick—the girl’s face was that of an alert and self- 
confident panther. 

“T don’t usually eat lunch, Mr. Anson.” 

“Make an exception today. Not a word about business, I promise you.” 

“Go with him,” Terri urged from the cash computer. “Cissy and I can take care 
of things here, Ms. Odau.” Then she chuckled. 

“Excellent advice,’ Anson said. “If I were you, Pd take it.” 

“Okay,” Marilyn agreed. “So long as we don’t leave Summerstone and don’t stay 


gone too long, Let me get my bag,” 
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Inevitably, they ended up at the McDonald’s downstairs—yellow-and-orange 
wall paneling, trash bins covered with wood-grained contact paper, rows of people 
six and seven deep at the shiny metal counters. Marilyn found a two-person table and 
eased herself into one of the attached, scoop-shaped plastic chairs. It took Anson 
almost fifteen minutes to return with two cheeseburgers and a couple of soft drinks, 
which he nearly spilled squeezing his way out of the crowd to their tiny table. 

“Thank God for plastic tops. Is it always like this?” 

“Worse at Christmas. Aren’t there any McDonald’s in Los Angeles?” 

“Nothing but. But it’s three whole weeks till Christmas. Have these people no 
piety?” 

“None.” 

“Irs the same in Los Angeles.” 

They ate. While they were eating, Anson asked that she use his first name and 
she in turn felt obligated to tell him hers. Now they were Marilyn and Nicholas, 
mother and son on an outing to McDonald’s. Except that his attention to her wasn’t 
filial—it was warm and direct, with a wooer’s deliberately restrained urgency. His 
manner reminded her again of Jordan Burk, and at one point she realized that she 
had heard nothing at all he’d said for the last several minutes. Listen to this man, she 
cautioned herself. Come back to the here and now. After that, she managed better. 

He told her that he’d been born in the East, raised singlehandedly by his mother 
until her remarriage in the late forties, and, after his new family’s removal to Encino, 
educated entirely on the West Coast. He told her of his abortive career as a rock 
drummer, his early resistance to the war in Southeast Asia, and his difficulties with 
the United States military. 

“I had no direction at all until my thirty-second birthday, Marilyn. Then I 
discovered where my talent lay and I haven’t looked back since. I tell you, if I had 
the sixties to do over again—well, I’d gladly do them. Pd finagle myself a place in an 
Army reserve unit, be a weekend soldier, and get right down to products-consulting 
on a full-time basis. If Pd done that in ’65 Pd probably be retired by now.” 

“You have plenty of time. You’re still young.” 

“Tve just turned thirty-six.” 

“You look less.” 

“But not much. Thanks anyway, though—it’s nice to hear.” 

“Did you fight in Vietnam?” Marilyn asked on impulse. 

“I went there in ’68. I don’t think you could say I fought. I was one of the 
oldest enlisted men in my unit, with a history of antiwar activity and draft-card 
burning. Pm going to tell you something, though—once I got home and turned 
myself around, I wept when Saigon fell. That’s the truth—I wept. Saigon was some 
city, if you looked at it right.” 
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Mentally counting back, Marilyn realized that Nicholas was the right age to be 
her and Jordan’s child. Exactly. In early December, 1942, she and Jordan had made 
their last farewells in the little house on Greenbriar Street...She attached no shame 
to this memory, had no regrets about it. The shame had come twenty-six years 
later—the same year, strangely enough, that Nicholas Anson was reluctantly pulling 
a tour of duty in Vietnam. The white wicker bassinet in her upstairs shrine was a 
perpetual reminder of this shame, of her secret monstrousness, and yet she could 
not dispose of the evidence branding her a freak, if only to herself, for the simple 
reason that she loved it. She loved it because she had once loved Jordan Burk... 
Marilyn put her cheeseburger down. There was no way—no way at all—that she 
was going to be able to finish eating, 

“Are you all right?” 

“I need to get back to the boutique.” 

“Let me take you out to dinner this evening. You can hardly call this a relaxed 
and unhurried get-together. Pd like to take you somewhere nice. Pd like to buy you a 
snifter of brandy and a nice rare cut of prime rib.” 

“Why?” 

“You use that word like a stiletto, Marilyn. Why not?” 

“Because I don’t go out. My work keeps me busy. And there’s a discrepancy in 
our ages that embarrasses me. I don’t know whether your motives are commercial, 
innocently social, or...Go ahead, then—laugh.” She was wadding up the wrapper 
from her cheeseburger, squeezing the paper tighter and tighter, and she could tell 
that her face was crimsoning. 

“Tm not laughing,” Nicholas said. “I don’t either—know what my motives are, 
I mean. Except that they’re not blameworthy or unnatural.” 

“Td better go.” She eased herself out of the underslung plastic chair and draped 
her bag over her shoulder. 

“When can I see you?” His eyes were full of remonstrance and appeal. “The 
company wants me here another week or so—problems with a delivery. I don’t 
know anyone in this city. Pm living out of a suitcase. And I’ve never in my life been 
married, if that’s worrying you.” 

“Maybe I should worry because you haven't.” 

Nicholas smiled at her, a self-effacing charmer’s smile. “When?” 

“Wednesdays and Sundays are the only nights I don’t work. And tomorrow’s 
Wednesday.” 

“What time?” 

“I don’t know,” she said distractedly. “Call me. Or come by the boutique. Or 


don’t. Whatever you want.” 
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She stepped into the aisle beside their table and quickly worked her way through 
the crowd to the capsule-lift outside McDonald’s. Her thoughts were jumbled, and 
she hoped feebly—willing the hope—that Nicholas Anson would simply disappear 
from her life. 


—SVpig— 


The next morning, before any customers had been admitted to the mall, Marilyn 
Odau went down to Summerstone’s first level and walked past the boutique whose 
owner had elected to sell Nicholas’s Liquid Sheers. The kits were on display in two 
colorful pyramids just inside the shop’s entrance. 

That afternoon a leggy, dark-haired girl came into Creighton’s Corner to browse, 
and when she let her fur-trimmed coat fall open Marilyn saw a small magenta rose 
above her right knee. The girl’s winter tan had been rubbed or brushed on, and there 
were magenta seams going up the backs of her legs. Marilyn didn’t like the effect, but 
she understood that others might not find it unattractive. 

At six o’clock Nicholas Anson showed up in sports clothes and an expensive 
deerskin coat. Jane Sidney and Cissy Campbell left, and Marilyn had a mall attendant 
draw the shop’s movable grating across its entrance. Despite the early Wednesday 
closing time, people were still milling about as shopkeepers transacted last-minute 
business or sought to shoo away their final heel-dragging customers. This was the last 
Wednesday evening before Christmas that Summerstone would be closed. 

Marilyn began walking, and Nicholas fell in beside her like an assigned escort at 
a military ball. “Did you think I wasn’t coming?” 
` «J didn’t know. What now?” 

“Dinner.” 

“Td like to go home first. To freshen up.” 

“Tl drive you.” 

“T have a car.” 

“Lock it and let it sit. This place is about as well guarded as Fort Knox. I’ve 
rented a car from the service at the airport.” 

Marilyn didn’t want to see Nicholas Anson’s rental car. “Let yours sit. You can 
drive me home in mine.” He started to protest. “It’s either that or an early goodbye. 
I worry about my car.” 

So he drove her to Brookmist in her 68 Nova. The perimeter highway was 
yellow-grey under its ghostly lamps, and the traffic was bewilderingly swift. Twilight 
had already edged over into the evening—a drear winter evening. The Nova’s gears 
rattled even when Nicholas wasn’t touching the stick on the steering column. 
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“Tm surprised you don’t have a newer car. Surely you can afford one.” 

“I could, I suppose, but I like this one. It’s easy on gas, and during the oil 
embargo I felt quite smart...What’s the matter with it?” 

“Nothing. It’s just that I’d imagined you in a bigger or a sportier one. I shouldn’t 
have said anything.” He banged his temple with the heel of his right hand. “I’m sorry, 
Marilyn.” 

“Don’t apologize. Jane Sidney asked me the same thing one day. I told her that 
my parents were dirt-poor during the Depression and that as soon as I was able to 
sock any money away for them, that’s what I did. It’s a habit I haven’t been able to 
break—even today, with my family dead and no real financial worries.” 

They rode in silence beneath the haloed lamps on the overpass and the looming 
grey shadow of Satterwhite’s. 

“A girl came into the boutique this afternoon wearing Liquid Sheers,” Marilyn 
said. “It does seem your product’s selling.” 

“Hooo,” Nicholas replied, laughing mirthlessly. “Just remember that J didn’t 
bring that up, okay?” 

They left the expressway and drove down several elm-lined residential streets. 
The Brookmist complex of townhouses came into the Nova’s headlights like a 
photographic image emerging from a wash of chemicals, everything gauzy and 
indistinct at first. Marilyn directed Nicholas to the community carport against a brick 
wall behind one of the rows of houses, and he parked the car. They walked hunch- 
shouldered in the cold to a tall redwood fence enclosing a concrete patio not much 
bigger than a phone booth. Marilyn pushed the gate aside, let the latch fall behind 
them, and put her key into the lock on the kitchen door. Two or three flower pots with 
drooping, unrecognizable plants in them sat on a peeling windowsill beside the door. 

“I suppose you think I could afford a nicer place to live, too.” 

“No, but you do give yourself a long drive to work.” 

“This place is paid for, Nicholas. It’s mine.” 

She left him sitting under a table lamp with several old copies of McCa//s and 
Cosmopolitan in front of him on her stonework coffee table and went upstairs to 
change clothes. She came back down wearing a long-sleeved black jumpsuit with a 
peach-colored sweater and a single polished-stone pendant at her throat. The heat 
had kicked on, and the downstairs was cozily warm. 

Nicholas stood up. “You’ve set things up so that I’m going to have to drive your 
car and you’re going to have to navigate. I hope you'll let me buy the gas.” 

“Why couldn’t I drive and you just sit back and enjoy the ride?” Her voice was 
tight again, with uneasiness and mild disdain. For a products consultant Nicholas 
didn’t seem quite as imaginative as he ought. Liquid Sheers were a rip-off of an idea 


born out of necessity during World War II, and the “novelties” he’d mentioned in 
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his spiel on Monday were for the most part variations on the standard fare of gift 
shops and bookstores. He wasn’t even able to envision her doing the driving while 
he relaxed and played the role of a passenger. And /e was the one who’d come to 
maturity during the sixties, that fabled decade of egalitarian upheaval and heightened 
social awareness... 

“The real point, Marilyn, is that I wanted to do something for you. But you’ve 
taken the evening out of my hands.” 

All right, she could see that. She relented. “Nicholas, I’m not trying to stage- 
manage this—this date, if that’s what it is. I was surprised that you came by the 
shop. I wasn’t ready. And I’m not ready to go out this evening, either—I’m cold and 
I’m tired. I have a pair of steaks and a bottle of Cold Duck in the refrigerator, and 
enough fixings for a salad. Let me make dinner.” 

“A pair of steaks?” 

“There’s a grocery store off the perimeter highway that stays open night and 
day. I stopped there last night after work.” 

“But you didn’t think I’d come by today?” 

“No. Not really. And despite buying the steaks, Pm not sure I really wanted you 
to. I know that sounds backwards somehow, but it’s the truth.” 

Nicholas ignored this. “But you'll have to cook. I wanted to spare you that. I 
wanted to do something for you.” 

“Spare me another trip down the highway in my car and the agony of waiting 
for service in one of this city’s snooty night spots.” 

He gave in, and she felt kindlier toward him. They ate at the coffee table in the 
living room, sitting on the floor in their stocking feet and listening to an FM radio 
station. They talked cursorily about sports and politics and movies, which neither of 
them was particularly interested in anymore; and then, because they had both staked 
their lives to it, Marilyn lifted the taboo that Nicholas had promised to observe and 
they talked business. They didn’t talk about Liquid Sheers or profit margins or tax 
shelters, they talked about the involvement of their feelings with what they were doing 
and the sense of satisfaction that they derived from their work. That was common 
ground, and the evening passed—as Jane Sidney might have put it—“like sixty.” 

They were finishing the bottle of Cold Duck. Nicholas shifted positions, 
catching his knees with his right arm and rocking back a little. 

“Marilyn?” 

“Mmm?” 

“You would never have let me drive you over here if I hadnt reminded you of 
this fellow you once knew, would you? This fellow named Jordan? Tell me the truth. 
No bet-hedging.” 


Her uneasiness returned. “I don’t know.” 
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“Yes, you do. Your answer won’t hurt my feelings. Pd like to think that now that 
you know me a little better my resemblance to this person doesn’t matter anymore— 
that you like me for myself.” 

He waited. 

“Okay, then. You’re right.” 

“I’m right,” he echoed her dubiously. 

“T wouldn’t have let you bring me home if you hadn’t looked like Jordan. But 
now that I know you a little better it doesn’t make any difference.” 

Not much, Marilyn told herself. At least I’ve stopped putting you in a marine 
uniform and trimming back the hair over your ears...She felt a quiet tenderness 
for both men, the dead Jordan and the boyish Nicholas Anson who in many ways 
seemed younger than Jordan ever had...That’s because Jordan was almost three years 
older than you, Odau, and Nicholas is almost twenty years younger. Think a little. 

The young man who resembled Jordan Burk drained his glass and hoisted 
himself nimbly off the floor. 

“Tm staying at the Holiday Inn near the airport,” he said. “Let me call a cab so 
you won't have to get out again.” 

“Cabs aren’t very good about answering night calls anymore. The drivers are 
afraid to come.” 

“I hate for you to have to drive me, Marilyn.” His look was expectant, and she 
hated to disappoint him. 

“Why don’t you just spend the night here?” she said. 


—SV//a—— 


They went upstairs together, and she was careful to close the door to the 
bedroom containing the wicker bassinet before following him into her own. They 
undressed in the greenish light sifting through her curtains from the arc lamp in the 
elm trees. Her heart raced. Then his body covered its beating, and afterwards she lay 
staring wide-eyed and bemused at her acoustic ceiling panels as he slept beside her 
with a hand on her hip. Then she fell asleep too, and woke when her sleeping mind 
noted that his hand was gone, and sat up to discover that Nicholas was no longer 
there. The wind in the leafless elms was making a noise like angry surf. 

“Nick!” she called. 

He didn’t answer. 

She swung her feet to the carpet, put on her gown, and found him standing in 
a pair of plaid boxer shorts beside the wicker bassinet. He had put on a desk lamp, 
and its glow made a pool of light that contained and illuminated everything in that 
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corner of the room. There was no doubt that he had discovered the proof of her 
monstrousness there, even if he didn’t know what it meant. 

Instead of screaming or flying at him like a drunken doxy, she sank to the 
floor in the billow of her dressing gown, shamefully conscious of her restraint and 
too well satisfied by Nicholas’s snooping to be shocked by it. If she hadn’t wanted 
this to happen, she would never have let him come. Or she would have locked the 
door to her shrine. Or she would have murdered Nicholas in the numb sleep of his 
fulfillment. Any number of things. But this was what she had wanted. 

Confession and surcease. 

“I was looking for the bathroom,” Nicholas said. “I didn’t know where the 
upstairs bathroom was. But when I saw the baby bed...well, I didn’t know why you’d 
have a baby bed and—” He broke off. 

“Don’t explain, Nicholas.” She gave him an up-from-under look and wondered 
what her own appearance must suggest. Age, promiscuousness, dissolution? You 
grew old, that you couldn’t stop. But the others...those were lies. She wanted 
confession and surcease, that was all, and he was too intent on the bassinet to escape 
giving them to her, too intent to see how downright o/d she could look at two in the 
morning. Consumed by years. Consumed by that which life itself is nourished by. 
Just one of a world of consumer goods. 

Nicholas lifted something from the bassinet. He held it in the palm of one hand. 
“What is this?” he asked. “Marilyn. ..?” 

“Lithopedion,” she said numbly. “The medical term is lithopedion. And 
lithopedion is the word I use when I want to put myself at a distance from it. With 
you here, that’s what I think I want to do—put myself at a distance from it. I don’t 
know. Do you understand?” 

He stared at her blankly. 

“Tt means stone child, Nicholas. I was delivered of it during the first week of 
December, 1968. A petrified fetus.” 

“Delivered of it?” 

“That’s wrong, I don’t know why I said that. It was removed surgically, cut from 
my abdominal cavity. Lithopedion.” Finally she began to cry. “Bring him to me.” 

The unfamiliar man across from her didn’t move. He held the stone child 
questioningly on his naked palm. 

“Damn it, Nicholas, I asked you to bring him to me! He’s mine! Bring him here!” 

She puta fist to one of her eyes and drew it away to find black makeup on the back 
of her hand. Anson brought her the lithopedion, and she cradled it against the flimsy 
bodice of her dressing gown. A male child, calcified, with a tiny hand to the side of its 
face and its eyes forever shut; a fossil before it had ever really begun to live. 
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“This is Jordan’s son,” Marilyn told Anson, who was still standing over her. 
“Jordan’s and mine.” 

“But how could that be? He died during the Pacific campaign.” 

Marilyn took no notice of either the disbelief in Anson’s voice or his unaccountable 
knowledge of the circumstances of Jordan’s death. “We had a honeymoon in the 
house on Greenbriar while Maggie was off for Christmas,” she said, cradling her son. 
“Then Jordan had to return to his Division. In late March of ’43 I collapsed while 
I was clerking at Satterwhite’s. I was stricken with terrible cramps and I collapsed. 
Maggie drove me home to Greenville, and I was treated for intestinal flu. That was 
the diagnosis of a local doctor. I was in a coma for a while, I had to be forcibly fed. 
But after a while I got well again, and the manager of the notions department at 
Satterwhite’s let me have my job back. I came back to the city.” 

“And twenty-five years later you had your baby?” 

Even the nastiness that Anson imparted to this question failed to dismay her. 
“Yes. It was an ectopic pregnancy. The fetus grew not in my womb, you see, but in 
the right Fallopian tube—where there isn’t much room for it to grow. I didn’t know, 
I didn’t suspect anything. There were no signs.” 

“Until you collapsed at Satterwhite’s?”’ 

“Dr. Rule said that was the fetus bursting the Fallopian tube and escaping into the 
abdominal cavity. I didn’t know. I was twenty years old. It was diagnosed as flu, and 
they put me to bed. I had a terrible time. I almost died. Later in the year, just before 
Thanksgiving, Jordan was killed at Tarawa, and I wished that I had died before him.” 

“He never lived to see his son,’ Anson said bitterly. 

“No. I was frightened of doctors. I’m still frightened by them. But in 1965 I went 
to work for the Creightons at Capitol Square, and when I began having severe pains 
in my side a couple of years later, they made me go to Dr. Rule. They told me Pd have 
to give up my job if I didn’t go.” Marilyn brought a fold of her nightgown around 
the calcified infant in her arms. “He discovered what was wrong. He delivered my 
baby. A lithopedion, he said...Do you know that there’ve been only a few hundred 
of them in all recorded history? That makes me a freak, all my love at the beck and 
call of a father and son who'll never be able to hear me.” Marilyn’s shoulders began 
to heave, and her mouth fell slack to let the sounds of her grief work clear. “A freak,” 
she repeated, sobbing. 

“No more a freak than that thing’s father.” 

She caught Anson’s tone and turned her eyes up to see his face through a blur 
of tears. 

“Its father was Jordan Burk,” Anson told her. “My father was Jordan Burk. He 


even went so far as to marry my mother, Miss Odau. But when he discovered she was 
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pregnant, he deserted her to enlist in a Division bound for combat. But he came here 
first and found another pretty piece to slip it to before he left. You.” 

“No,” Marilyn said, her sobs suddenly stilled. 

“Yes. My mother found Burk in this city and asked him to come back to her. He 
pleaded his overmastering love for another woman and refused. I was no enticement 
at all—I was an argument for remaining with you. Once during her futile visit here 
Burk took my mother into Satterwhite’s by a side-street entrance and pointed you 
out to her from one of the mezzanines. The ‘other woman’ was prettier than she 
was, my mother said. She gave up and returned home. She permitted Burk to divorce 
her without alimony while he was in the Pacific. Don’t ask me why. I don’t know. 
Later my mother married a man named Samuel Anson and we moved with him to 
California... That thing in your arms, Miss Odau, is my half-brother.” 

It was impossible to cry now. Marilyn could hear her voice growing shrill and 
accusative. “That’s why you asked me to lunch yesterday, isn’t it? And why you asked 
me to dinner this evening. A chance for revenge. A chance to defile a memory you 
could have easily left untouched.” She slapped Anson across the thigh, harmlessly. 
“I didn’t know anything about your mother or you! I never suspected and I wasn’t 
responsible! I’m not that kind of freak! Why have you set out to destroy both me and 
one of the few things in my life Pve truly been able to cherish? Why do you turn on 
me with a nasty ‘truth’ that doesn’t have any significance for me and never can? What 
kind of vindictive jackal are you?” 

Anson looked bewildered. He dropped onto his knees in front of her and tried 
to grip her shoulders. She shook his hands away. 

“Marilyn, Im sorry. I asked you out because you called me Jordan, just like you 
let me drive you home because I resembled him.” 

““Marilyn’? What happened to “Miss Odau’?” 

“Never mind that.” He tried to grip her shoulders again, and she shook him off. 
“Ts my crime greater than yours? If I’ve spoiled your memory of the man who fathered 
me, it’s because of the bitterness I’ve carried against him for as long as I can remember. 
My intention wasn’t to hurt you. The ‘other woman’ that my mother always used to 
talk about, even after she married Anson, has always been an abstract to me. Revenge 
wasn’t my motive. Curiosity, maybe. But not revenge. Please believe me.” 

“You have no imagination, Nicholas.” 

He looked at her searchingly. “What does that mean?” 

“Tt means that if you’d only...Why should I explain this to you? I want you to 
get dressed and take my car and drive back to your motel. You can drop it off at 
Summerstone tomorrow when you come to get your rental car. Give the keys to one 
of the girls. I don’t want to see you.” 

“Out into the cold, huh?” 
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“Please go, Nicholas. I might resort to screaming if you don’t.” 

He rose, went into the other bedroom, and a few minutes later descended the 
carpeted stairs without saying a word. Marilyn heard the flaring of her Nova’s engine 
and a faint grinding of gears. After that, she heard nothing but the wind in the 
skeletal elm trees. 

Without rising from the floor in her second upstairs bedroom, she sang a lullaby 
to the fossil child in her arms. “Dapples and greys,” she crooned. “Pintos and bays, 
/ All the pretty little horses...” 


It was almost seven o’clock of the following evening before Anson returned her 
key case to Cissy Campbell at the cash computer up front. Marilyn didn’t hear him 
or see him, and she was happy that she had been in her office when he at last came 
by. The episode was over. She hoped that she never saw Anson again, even if he was 
truly Jordan’s son—and she believed that Anson understood her wishes. 

Four hours later she pulled into the carport at Brookmist and crossed the 
parking lot to her small patio. The redwood gate was standing open. She pulled 
it shut behind her and set its latch. Then, inside, she felt briefly on the verge of 
swooning because there was an odor in the air like that of a man’s cologne. A 
fragrance Anson had worn. For a moment she considered running back onto the 
patio and shouting for assistance. If Anson was upstairs waiting for her, she’d be a 
fool to go up there alone. She’d be a fool to go up there at all. Who could read the 
mind of an enigma like Anson? 

He’s not up there waiting for you, Marilyn told herself. He’s been here and gone. 

But why? 

Your baby, Marilyn—see to your baby. Who knows what Anson might have 
done for spite? Who knows what sick destruction he might have— 

“Oh, God!” Marilyn cried aloud. She ran up the stairs unmindful of the 
intensifying smell of cologne and threw the door to her second bedroom open. The 
wicker bassinet was not in its corner but in the very center of the room. She ran to it 
and clutched its side, very nearly tipping it over. 

Unharmed, her and Jordan’s tiny child lay on the satin bolster she had made 
for him. 

Marilyn stood over the baby trying to catch her breath. Then she moved his 
bed back into the corner where it belonged. Not until the following morning was 
the smell of that musky cologne dissipated enough for her to forget that Anson—or 


someone—had been in her house. Because she had no evidence of theft, she 
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rationalized that the odor had drifted into her apartment through the ventilation 
system from the townhouse next to hers. 

The fact that the bassinet had been moved she conveniently put out of her 
mind. 


Two weeks passed. Business at Creighton’s Corner Boutique was brisk, and 
if Marilyn thought of Nicholas Anson at all, it was to console herself with the 
thought that by now he was back in Los Angeles. A continent away. But on the last 
weekend before Christmas, Jane Sidney told Marilyn that she thought she had seen 
Anson going through the center of one of Summerstone’s largest department stores 
carrying his samples case. He looked tan and happy, Jane said. 

“Good. But if he shows up here, I’m not in. If Pm waiting on a customer and he 
comes by, you or Terri will have to take over for me. Do you understand?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

But later that afternoon the telephone in her office rang, and when she answered 
it, the voice coming through the receiver was Anson’s. 

“Don’t hang up, Miss Odau. I knew you wouldn’t see me in person, so Pve been 
reduced to telephoning.” 

“What do you want?” 

“Take a walk down the mall toward Davner’s. Take a walk down the mall and 
meet me there.” 

“Why should I do that? I thought that’s why you phoned.” 

Anson hung up. 

You can wait forever, then, she told him. The phone didn’t ring again, and she 
busied herself with the onion-skin order forms and bills of lading. It was hard to pay 
attention to them, though. 

At last she got up and told Jane she was going to stroll down the mall to stretch her 
legs. The crowd was shoulder to shoulder. She saw old people being pushed along in 
wheelchairs and, as if they were dogs or monkeys, small children in leather harnesses. 
There were girls whose legs had been painted with Liquid Sheers, and young men 
in Russian hats and low-heeled shoes who made no secret of their appreciation of 
these girls’ legs. The benches lining the shaft at the center of the promenade were all 
occupied, and the people sitting on them looked fatigued and irritable. 

A hundred or so yards ahead of her, in front of the jewelry store called Davner’s, 
there was a Santa Claus and live reindeer. 


She kept walking. 
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An odd display caught Marilyn’s eye. She did a double-take and halted amid the 
traffic surging in both directions around her. 

“Hey,” a man said. He shoved past. 

The shop window to her right was lined with eight or ten chalk-white effigies 
not much longer than her hand. They were eyeless. A small light played on them like 
the revolving blue strobe on a police vehicle. A sign in the window said Stone Children 

for Christmas, from Latter-Day Novelties. Marilyn put a hand to her mouth and made 
a gagging sound that no one else on the mall paid any mind. She spun around. It 
seemed that Summerstone itself was swaying under her. Across from the gift shop, 
on one of the display cases of the bookstore located there, were a dozen more of 
these minute statuettes. Tiny fingers, tiny feet, tiny eyeless faces. She looked down the 
collapsing mall and saw still another window displaying replicas of her and Jordan’s 
baby. And in the windows that they weren’t displayed, they were endlessly reflected. 

Tiny fingers, tiny feet, tiny eyeless faces. 

“Anson!” Marilyn shouted hoarsely, trying to find someone to hang on to. 
“Anson, God damn you! God damn you!” She rushed on the gift-shop window 
and broke it with her fists. Then, not knowing what else to do, she withdrew her 
hands—with their worn oxblood nail polish—and held them bleeding above her 
head. A woman screamed, and the crowd fell back from her aghast. 

In front of Davner’s, only three or four stores away now, Nicholas Anson was 
stroking the head of the live reindeer. When he saw Marilyn, he gave her a friendly 
boyish smile. 
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Another piece from Whispers... Not that this should surprise anyone; other than the 
rare piece that showed up in The Magazine of Fantasy & Science Fiction or Amazing, 
Whispers really was the top venue for great horror fiction. I have to confess that this is one of those 
half-dozen stories that I knew was going to be in the book before I even began my twot years of 
research. In my opinion, Ramsey is the best of us all, and to make that case, all I need do is present 
the following tale as “Exhibit A.” 


start with, he wasn’t called Mackintosh Willy. I never knew who gave him 

that name. Was it one of ‘those nicknames that seem to proceed from a group 
subconscious, names recognised by every member of the group yet apparently 
originated by none? One has to call one’s fears something, if only to gain the illusion 
of control. Still, sometimes I wonder how much of his monstrousness we created. 
Wondering helps me not to ponder my responsibility for what happened at the end. 

When I was ten I thought his name was written inside the shelter in the park. I 
saw it only from a distance; I wasn’t one of those who made a game of braving the 
shelter. At ten I wasn’t afraid to be timid—that came later, with adolescence. 

Yet if you had walked past Newsham Park you might have wondered what there 
was to fear: why were children advancing, bold but wary, on the red-brick shelter by 
the twilit pool? Surely there could be no danger in the shallow shed, which might 
have held a couple of dozen bicycles. By now the fishermen and the model boats 
would have left the pool alone and still; lamps on the park road would have begun 
to dangle luminous tails in the water. The only sounds would be the whispering of 
children, the murmur of trees around the pool, perhaps a savage incomprehensible 
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muttering whose source you would be unable to locate. Only a game, you might 
reassure yourself. 

And of course it was: a game to conquer fear. If you had waited long enough 
you might have heard shapeless movement in the shelter, and a snarling. You might 
have glimpsed him as he came scuttling lopsidedly out of the shelter, like an injured 
spider from its lair. In the gathering darkness, how much of your glimpse would you 
believe? The unnerving swiftness of the obese limping shape? The head that seemed 
to belong to another, far smaller, body, and which was almost invisible within a grey 
Balaclava cap, except for the small eyes which glared through the loose hole? 

All of that made us hate him. We were too young for tolerance—and besides, 
he was intolerant of us. Ever since we could remember he had been there, guarding 
his territory and his bottle of red biddy. If anyone ventured too close he would start 
muttering. Sometimes you could hear some of the words: “Damn bastard prying 
interfering snooper...thieving bastard layabout...think you're clever, eh?...I’ll give 
you something clever...” 

We never saw him until it was growing dark: that was what made him into a 
monster. Perhaps during the day he joined his cronies elsewhere—on the steps of 
ruined churches in the centre of Liverpool, or lying on the grass in St John’s Gardens, 
or crowding the benches opposite Edge Hill Public Library, whose stopped clock 
no doubt helped their draining of time. But if anything of this occurred to us, we 
dismissed it as irrelevant. He was a creature of the dark. 

Shouldn’t this have meant that the first time I saw him in daylight was the end? 
In fact, it was only the beginning. 

It was a blazing day at the height of summer, my tenth. It was too hot to think 
of games to wile away my school holidays. All I could do was walk errands for my 
parents, grumbling a little. 

They owned a small newsagent’s on West Derby Road. That day they were 
expecting promised copies of the Tuebrook Bugle. Even when he disagreed with them, 
my father always supported the independent papers—the Bugle, the Liverpool Free 
Press: at least they hadn’t been swallowed or destroyed by a monopoly. The lateness 
of the Bugle worried him; had the paper given in? He sent me to find out. 

I ran across West Derby Road just as the traffic lights at the top of the hill released 
a flood of cars. Only girls used the pedestrian subway so far as I was concerned; 
besides, it was flooded again. I strolled past the concrete police station into the park, to 
take the long way round. It was too hot to go anywhere quickly or even directly. 

The park was crowded with games of football, parked prams, sunbathers draped 
over the greens. Patients sat outside the hospital on Orphan Drive beside the park. 
Around the lake, fishermen sat by transistor radios and whipped the air with hooks. 
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Beyond the lake, model boats snarled across the shallow circular pool. I stopped to 
watch their patterns on the water, and caught sight of an object in the shelter. 

At first I thought it was an old grey sack that someone had dumped on the 
bench. Perhaps it held rubbish—sticks that gave parts of it an angular look. Then 
I saw that the sack was an indeterminate stained garment, which might have been a 
mackintosh or raincoat of some kind. What I had vaguely assumed to be an ancient 
shopping bag, resting next to the sack, displayed a ragged patch of flesh and the 
dull gleam of an eye. 

Exposed to daylight, he looked even more dismaying: so huge and still, less 
stupefied than dormant. The presence of the boatmen with their remote-control 
boxes reassured me. I ambled past the allotments to Pringle Street, where a terraced 
house was the editorial office of the Bugle. 

Our copies were on the way, said Chrissie Maher the editor, and insisted on 
making me a cup of tea. She seemed a little upset when, having gulped the tea, I 
hurried out into the rain. Perhaps it was rude of me not to wait until the rain had 
stopped—but on this parched day I wanted to make the most of it, to bathe my face 
and my bare arms in the onslaught, gasping almost hysterically. 

By the time I had passed the allotments, where cabbages rattled like toy machine- 
guns, the downpour was too heavy even for me. The park provided little cover; the 
trees let fall their own belated storms, miniature but drenching. The nearest shelter 
was by the pool, which had been abandoned to its web of ripples. I ran down the 
slippery tarmac hill, splashing through puddles, trying to blink away rain, hoping 
there would be room in the shelter. 

There was plenty of room, both because the rain reached easily into the 
depths of the brick shed and because the shelter was not entirely empty. He lay 
as I had seen him, face upturned within the sodden Balaclava. Had the boatmen 
avoided looking closely at him? Raindrops struck his unblinking eyes and trickled 
over the patch of flesh. 

I hadn’t seen death before. I stood shivering and fascinated in the rain. I needn’t 
be scared of him now. He’d stuffed himself into the grey coat until it split in several 
places; through the rents I glimpsed what might have been dark cloth or discoloured 
hairy flesh. Above him, on the shelter, were graffiti which at last I saw were not his 
name at all, but the names of three boys: MACK TOSH WILLY. They were partly 
erased, which no doubt was why one’s mind tended to fill the gap. 

I had to keep glancing at him. He grew more and more difficult to ignore; his 
presence was intensifying. His shapelessness, the rents in his coat, made me think of 
an old bag of washing, decayed and mouldy. His hand lurked in his sleeve; beside it, 
amid a scattering of Coca-Cola caps, lay fragments of the bottle whose contents had 
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perhaps killed him. Rain roared on the dull green roof of the shelter; his staring eyes 
glistened and dripped. Suddenly I was frightened. I ran blindly home. 

“There’s someone dead in the park,” I gasped. “The man who chases everyone.” 

“Look at you!” my mother cried. “Do you want pneumonia? Just you get out of 
those wet things this instant!” 

Eventually I had a chance to repeat my news. By this time the rain had 
stopped. “Well, don’t be telling us,’ my father said. “Tell the police. They’re just 
across the road.” 

Did he think I had exaggerated a drunk into a corpse? He looked surprised 
when I hurried to the police station. But I couldn’t miss the chance to venture in 
there—I believed that elder brothers of some of my schoolmates had been taken 
into the station and hadn’t come out for years. 

Beside a window which might have belonged to a ticket office was a bell you 
rang to make the window’s partition slide back and display a policeman. He frowned 
down at me. What was my name? What had I been doing in the park? Who had I 
been with? When a second head appeared beside him he said reluctantly “He thinks 
someone’s passed out in the park.” 

A blue and white Mini called for me at the police station, like a taxi; on the roof 
a red sign said POLICE. People glanced in at me as though I were on my way to 
prison. Perhaps I was: suppose Mackintosh Willy had woken up and gone? How long 
a sentence did you get for lying? False diamonds sparkled on the grass and in the 
trees. I wished I’d persuaded my father to tell the police. 

As the car halted, I saw the grey bulk in the shelter. The driver strode, stiff with 
dignity, to peer at it. “My God,” I heard him say in disgust. 

Did he know Mackintosh Willy? Perhaps, but that wasn’t the point. “Look at 
this,” he said to his colleague. “Ever see a corpse with pennies on the eyes? Just look - 
at this, then. See what someone thought was a joke.” 

He looked shocked, sickened. He was blocking my view as he demanded “Did 
you do this?” 

His white-faced anger, and my incomprehension, made me speechless. But his 
colleague said “It wouldn’t be him. He wouldn’t come and tell us afterwards, would 
he?” 

As I tried to peer past them he said “Go on home, now. Go on.” His gentleness 
seemed threatening. Suddenly frightened, I ran home through the park. 

For a while I avoided the shelter. I had no reason to go near, except on the way 
home from school. Sometimes I used to see schoolmates tormenting Mackintosh 
Willy; sometimes, at a distance, I had joined them. Now the shelter yawned emptily, 
baring its dim bench. The dark pool stirred, disturbing the green beards of the 
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stone margin. My main reason for avoiding the park was that there was nobody 
with whom to go. 

Living on the main road was the trouble. I belonged to none of the side streets, 
where they played football among parked cars or chased through the back alleys. I 
was never invited to street parties. I felt like an outsider, particularly when I had to 
pass the groups of teenagers who sat on the railings above the pedestrian subway, 
lazily swinging their legs, waiting to pounce. I stayed at home, in the flat above the 
newsagent’s, when I could, and read everything in the shop. But I grew frustrated: I 
did enough reading at school. All this was why I welcomed Mark. He could save me 
from my isolation. 

Not that we became friends immediately. He was my parents’ latest paperboy. 
For several days we examined each other warily. He was taller than me, which was 
intimidating, but seemed unsure how to arrange his lankiness. Eventually he said 
“What’re you reading?” 

He sounded as though reading was a waste of time. “A book,” I retorted. 

At last, when I'd let him see that it was Mickey Spillane, he said “Can I read it 
after your” 

“Tt isn’t mine. It’s the shop’s.” 

“All right, so Pll buy it.’ He did so at once, paying my father. He was certainly 
wealthier than me. When my resentment of his gesture had cooled somewhat, I 
realised that he was letting me finish what was now his book. I dawdled over it to 
make him complain, but he never did. Perhaps he might be worth knowing, 

My instinct was accurate: he proved to be generous—not only with money, 
though his father made plenty of that in home improvements, but also in introducing 
me to his friends. Quite soon I had my place in the tribe at the top of the pedestrian 
subway, though secretly I was glad that we never exchanged more than ritual 
insults with the other gangs. Perhaps the police station looming in the background 
restrained hostilities. 

Mark was generous too with his ideas. Although Ben, a burly lad, was nominal 
leader of the gang, it was Mark who suggested most of our activities. Had he taken 
to delivering papers to save himself from boredom—or, as I wondered afterwards, 
to distract himself from his thoughts? It was Mark who brought his skates so that we 
could brave the slope of the pedestrian subway, who let us ride his bicycle around the 
side streets, who found ways into derelict houses, who brought his transistor radio so 
that we could hear the first Beatles records as the traffic passed unheeding on West 
Derby Road. But was all this a means of distracting us from the park? 

No doubt it was inevitable that Ben resented his supremacy. Perhaps he deduced, 
in his slow and stolid way, that Mark disliked the park. Certainly he hit upon the ideal 
method to challenge him. 
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It was a hot summer evening. By then I was thirteen. Dust and fumes drifted in 
the wakes of cars; wagons clattered repetitively across the railway bridge. We lolled 
about the pavement, kicking Coca-Cola caps. Suddenly Ben said “I know something 
we can do.” 

We trooped after him, dodging an aggressive gang of taxis, towards the police 
station. He might have meant us to play some trick there; when he swaggered past, 
I’m sure everyone was relieved—everyone except Mark, for Ben was leading us onto 
Orphan Drive. 

Heat shivered above the tarmac. Beside us in the park, twilight gathered beneath 
the trees, which stirred stealthily. The island in the lake creaked with ducks; swollen 
litter drifted sluggishly, or tried to climb the bank. I could sense Mark’s nervousness. 
He had turned his radio louder; a misshapen Elvis Presley blundered out of the 
static, then sank back into incoherence as a neighbourhood waveband seeped into his 
voice. Why was Mark on edge? I could see only the dimming sky, trees on the far side 
of the lake diluted by haze, the gleam of bottle caps like eyes atop a floating mound 
of litter, the glittering of broken bottles in the lawns. 

We passed the locked ice-cream kiosk. Ben was heading for the circular pool, 
whose margin was surrounded by a fluorescent orange tape tied between iron 
poles, a makeshift fence. I felt Mark’s hesitation, as though he were a scared dog 
dragged by a lead. The lead was pride: he couldn’t show fear, especially when none 
of us knew Ben’s plan. 

A new concrete path had been laid around the pool. “We’ll write our names in 
that,” Ben said. 

The dark pool swayed, as though trying to douse reflected lights. Black clouds 
spread over the sky and loomed in the pool; the threat of a storm lurked behind us. 
The brick shelter was very dim, and looked cavernous. I strode to the orange fence, 
not wanting to be last, and poked the concrete with my toe. “We can’t,” I said; for 
some reason I felt relieved. “It’s set.” 

Someone had been there before us, before the concrete had hardened. 
Footprints led from the dark shelter towards us. As they advanced, they faded, no 
doubt because the concrete had been setting. They looked as though the man had 
suffered from a limp. 

When I pointed them out, Mark flinched, for we heard the radio swing wide of 
comprehensibility. “What’s up with you?” Ben demanded. 

“Nothing,” 

“Tt’s getting dark,” I said, not as an answer but to coax everyone back towards 
the main road. But my remark inspired Ben; contempt grew in his eyes. “I know what 
it is,” he said, gesturing at Mark. “This is where he used to be scared.” 


“Who was scared? I wasn’t bloody scared.” 
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“Not much you weren't. You didn’t look it,’ Ben scoffed, and told us, “Old Willy 
used to chase him all round the pool. He used to hate him, did old Willy. Mark used 
to run away from him. I never. I wasn’t scared.” 

“You watch who you're calling scared. If you’d seen what I did to that old 
bastard—” 

Perhaps the movements around us silenced him. Our surroundings were 
crowded with dark shifting: the sky unfurled darkness, muddy shapes rushed at us 
in the pool, a shadow huddled restlessly in one corner of the shelter. But Ben wasn’t 
impressed by the drooping boast. “Go on,” he sneered. “You're scared now. Bet you 
wouldn’t dare go in his shelter.” 

“Who wouldn’t? You watch it, you!” 

“Go on then. Let’s see you do it.” 

We must all have been aware of Mark’s fear. His whole body was stiff as a 
puppet’s. I was ready to intervene—to say, lying, that the police were near—when 
he gave a shrug of despair and stepped forward. Climbing gingerly over the tape as 
though it were electrified, he advanced onto the concrete. 

He strode towards the shelter. He had turned the radio full on; I could hear 
nothing else, only watch the shifting of dim shapes deep in the reflected sky, watch 
Mark stepping in the footprints for bravado. They swallowed his feet. He was nearly 
at the shelter when I saw him glance at the radio. 

The song had slipped awry again; another waveband seeped in, a blurred 
muttering. I thought it must be Mark’s infectious nervousness that made me hear it 
forming into words. “Come on, son. Let’s have a look at you.” But why shouldn’t the 
words have been real, fragments of a radio play? 

Mark was still walking, his gaze held by the radio. He seemed almost hypnotised; 
otherwise he would surely have flinched back from the huddled shadow which surged 
forward from the corner by the bench, even though it must have been the shadow 
of a cloud. 

As his foot touched the shelter I called nervously “Come on, Mark. Let’s go and 
skate.” I felt as though I’d saved him. But when he came hurrying back, he refused 
to look at me or at anyone else. 

For the next few days he hardly spoke to me. Perhaps he thought of avoiding 
my parents’ shop. Certainly he stayed away from the gang — which turned out to be 
all to the good, for Ben, robbed of Mark’s ideas, could think only of shoplifting. 
They were soon caught, for they weren’t very skilful. After that my father had doubts 
about Mark, but Mark had always been scrupulously honest in deliveries; after some 
reflection, my father kept him on. Eventually Mark began to talk to me again, though 
not about the park. 
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That was frustrating: I wanted to tell him how the shelter looked now. I still 
passed it on my way home, though from a different school. Someone had been 
scrawling on the shelter. That was hardly unusual—graffiti filled the pedestrian 
subway, and even claimed the ends of streets—but the words were odd, to say 
the least: like scribbles on the walls of a psychotic’s cell, or the gibberish of an 
invocation. DO THE BASTARD. BOTTLE UP HIS EYES. HOOK THEM OUT. 
PUSH HIS HEAD IN. Tangled amid them, like chewed bones, gleamed the eroded 
slashes of MACK TOSH WILLY. 

I wasn’t as frustrated by the conversational taboo as I might have been, for 
I'd met my first girlfriend. Kim was her name; she lived in a flat on my block, 
and because of her parents’ trade, seemed always to smell of fish and chips. She 
obviously looked up to me—for one thing, I’d begun to read for pleasure again, 
which few of her friends could be bothered attempting. She told me her secrets, 
which was a new experience for me, strange and rather exciting—as was being seen 
on West Derby Road with a girl on my arm, any girl. I was happy to ignore the jeers 
of Ben and cronies. 

She loved the park. Often we strolled through, scattering charitable crumbs to 
ducks. Most of all she loved to watch the model yachts, when the snarling model 
motorboats left them alone to glide over the pool. I enjoyed watching too, while 
holding her warm if rather clammy hand. The breeze carried away her culinary scent. 
But I couldn’t help noticing that the shelter now displayed screaming faces with red 
bursts for eyes. I have never seen drawings of violence on walls elsewhere. 

My relationship with Kim was short-lived. Like most such teenage experiences, 
our parting was not romantic and poignant, if partings ever are, but harsh and 
hysterical. It happened one evening as we made our way to the fair that visited 
Newsham Park each summer. 

Across the lake we could hear shrieks that mingled panic and delight as cars on 
metal poles swung girls into the air, and the blurred roaring of an ancient pop song, 
like the voice of an enormous radio. On the Ferris wheel, coloured lights sailed up, 
painting airborne faces. The twilight shone like a Christmas tree; the lights swam in 
the pool. That was why Kim said “Let’s sit and look first.” 

The only bench was in the shelter. Tangles of letters dripped tails of dried paint, 
like blood; mutilated faces shrieked soundlessly. Still, I thought I could bear the 
shelter. Sitting with Kim gave me the chance to touch her breasts, such as they were, 
through the collapsing deceptively large cups of her bra. Tonight she smelled of 
newspapers, as though she had been wrapped in them for me to take out; she must 
have been serving at the counter. Nevertheless I kissed her, and ignored the fact that 


one corner of the shelter was dark as a spider’s crevice. 
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But she had noticed; I felt her shrink away from the corner. Had she noticed 
more than I had? Or was it her infectious wariness that made the dark beside us look 
more solid, about to shuffle towards us along the bench? I was uneasy, but the din 
and the lights of the fairground were reassuring. I determined to make the most of 
Kim’s need for protection, but she pushed my hand away. “Don’t,” she said irritably, 
and made to stand up. 

At that moment I heard a blurred voice. “Popeye,” it muttered as if to itself; it 
sounded gleeful. “Popeye.” Was it part of the fair? It might have been a stallholder’s 
voice, distorted by the uproar, for it said “I’ve got something for you.” 

The struggles of Kim’s hand in mine excited me. “Let me go,” she was wailing. 
Because I managed not to be afraid, I was more pleased than dismayed by her fear— 
and I was eager to let my imagination flourish, for it was better than reading a ghost 
story. I peered into the dark corner to see what horrors I could imagine. 

Then Kim wrenched herself free and ran around the pool. Disappointed and 
angry, I pursued her. “Go away,” she cried. “You're horrible. I never want to speak to 
you again.” For a while I chased her along the dim paths, but once I began to plead 
I grew furious with myself. She wasn’t worth the embarrassment. I let her go, and 
returned to the fair, to wander desultorily for a while. When Pd stayed long enough 
to prevent my parents from wondering why I was home early, I walked home. 

I meant to sit in the shelter for a while, to see if anything happened, but 
someone was already there. I couldn’t make out much about him, and didn’t like 
to go closer. He must have been wearing spectacles, for his eyes seemed perfectly 
circular and gleamed like metal, not like eyes at all. 

I quickly forgot that glimpse, for I discovered Kim hadn’t been exaggerating: 
she refused to speak to me. I stalked off to buy fish and chips elsewhere, and 
decided that I hadn’t liked her anyway. My one lingering disappointment, I found 
glumly, was that I had nobody with whom to go to the fairground. Eventually, 
when the fair and the school holidays were approaching their end, I said to Mark 
“Shall we go to the fair tonight?” 

He hesitated, but didn’t seem especially wary. “All right,’ he said with the 
indifference we were beginning to affect about everything. 

At sunset the horizon looked like a furnace, and that was how the park felt. 
Couples rambled sluggishly along the paths; panting dogs splashed in the lake. 
Between the trees the lights of the fairground shimmered and twinkled, cheap 
multicoloured stars. As we passed the pool, I noticed that the air was quivering above 
the footprints in the concrete, and looked darkened, perhaps by dust. Impulsively I 
said “What did you do to old Willy?” 

“Shut up.” I’d never heard Mark so savage or withdrawn. “I wish I hadn’t done 
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I might have retorted to his rudeness, but instead I let myself be captured by the 
fairground, by the glade of light amid the balding rutted green. Couples and gangs 
roamed, harangued a shade half-heartedly by stallholders. Young children hid their 
faces in pink candy floss. A siren thin as a Christmas party hooter set the Dodgems 
running. Mark and I rode a tilting bucket above the fuzzy clamour of music, the 
splashes of glaring light, the cramped crowd. Secretly I felt a little sick, but the ride 
seemed to help Mark regain his confidence. Shortly, as we were playing a pinball 
machine with senile flippers, he said “Look, there’s Lorna and what’s her name.” 

It took me a while to be sure where he was pointing: at a tall bosomy girl, who 
probably looked several years older than she was, and a girl of about my height 
and age, her small bright face sketched with makeup. By this time I was following 
him eagerly. 

The tall girl was Lorna; her friend’s name was Carol. We strolled for a while, 
picking our way over power cables, and Carol and I began to like each other; her 
scent was sweet, if rather overpowering, As the fair began to close, Mark easily won 
trinkets at a shooting gallery and presented them to the girls, which helped us to 
persuade them to meet us on Saturday night. By now Mark never looked towards 
the shelter—I think not from wariness but because it had ceased to worry him, at 
least for the moment. I glanced across, and could just distinguish someone pacing 
unevenly round the pool, as if impatient for a delayed meeting. 

If Mark had noticed, would it have made any difference? Not in the long run, I 
try to believe. But however I rationalise, I know that some of the blame was mine. 

We were to meet Lorna and Carol on our side of the park in order to take 
them to the Carlton cinema nearby. We arrived late, having taken our time over 
sprucing ourselves; we didn’t want to seem too eager to meet them. Beside the 
police station, at the entrance to the park, a triangular island of pavement, large 
enough to contain a spinney of trees, divided the road. The girls were meant to be 
waiting at the nearest point of the triangle. But the island was deserted except for 
the caged darkness beneath the trees. 

We waited. Shop windows on West Derby Road glared fluorescent green. 
Behind us trees whispered, creaking. We kept glancing into the park, but the only 
figure we could see on the dark paths was alone. Eventually, for something to do, we 
strolled desultorily around the island. 

It was I who saw the message first, large letters scrawled on the corner nearest 
the park. Was it Lorna’s or Carol’s handwriting? It rather shocked me, for it looked 
semiliterate. But she must have had to use a stone as a pencil, which couldn’t have 
helped; indeed, some letters had had to be dug out of the moss that coated stretches 
of the pavement. MARK SEE YOU AT SHELTER, the message said. 

I felt him withdraw a little. “Which shelter?” he muttered. 
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“I expect they mean the one near the kiosk,” I said to reassure him. 

We hurried along Orphan Drive. Above the lamps, patches of foliage shone 
harshly. Before we reached the pool we crossed the bridge, from which in daylight 
manna rained down to the ducks, and entered the park. The fair had gone into 
hibernation; the paths and the mazes of tree trunks were silent and very dark. 
Occasional dim movements made me think that we were passing the girls, but the 
figure that was wandering a nearby path looked far too bulky. 

The shelter was at the edge of the main green, near the football pitch. Beyond 
the green, tower blocks loomed in glaring auras. Each of the four sides of the 
shelter was an alcove housing a bench. As we peered into each, jeers or curses 
challenged us. 

“I know where they'll be,’ Mark said. “In the one by the bowling-green. That’s 
near where they live.” 

But we were closer to the shelter by the pool. Nevertheless I followed him 
onto the park road. As we turned towards the bowling-green I glanced towards the 
pool, but the streetlamps dazzled me. I followed him along a narrow path between 
hedges to the green, and almost tripped over his ankles as he stopped short. The 
shelter was empty, alone with its view of the decaying Georgian houses on the far 
side of the bowling-green. 

To my surprise and annoyance, he still didn’t head for the pool. Instead we made 
for the disused bandstand hidden in a ring of bushes. Its only tune now was the clink 
of broken bricks. I was sure the girls wouldn’t have called it a shelter, and of course 
it was deserted. Obese dim bushes hemmed us in. “Come on,” I said, “or we’ll miss 
them. They must be by the pool.” 

“They won't be there,” he said—stupidly, I thought. 

Did I realise how nervous he suddenly was? Perhaps, but it only annoyed me. 
After all, how else could I meet Carol again? I didn’t know her address. “Oh, all 
right,” I scoffed, “if you want us to miss them.” 

I saw him stiffen. Perhaps my contempt hurt him more than Ben’s had; for one 
thing, he was older. Before I knew what he intended he was striding towards the 
pool, so rapidly that I would have had to run to keep up with him—which, given 
the hostility that had flared between us, I refused to do. I strolled after him rather 
disdainfully. That was how I came to glimpse movement in one of the islands of 
dimness between the lamps of the park road. I glanced towards it and saw, several 
hundred yards away, the girls. 

After a pause they responded to my waving—somewhat timidly, I thought. 
“There they are,” I called to Mark. He must have been at the pool by now, but I had 
difficulty in glimpsing him beyond the glare of the lamps. I was beckoning the girls 
to hurry when I heard his radio blur into speech. 
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At first I was reminded of a sailor’s parrot. “Aye aye,” it was croaking. The 
distorted voice sounded cracked, uneven, almost too old to speak. “You know what 
I mean, son?” it grated triumphantly. “Aye aye.” I was growing uneasy, for my mind 
had begun to interpret the words as “Eye eye” —when suddenly, dreadfully, I realised 
Mark hadn’t brought his radio. 

There might be someone in the shelter with a radio. But I was terrified, I wasn’t 
sure why. I ran towards the pool calling “Come on, Mark, they’re here!” The lamps 
dazzled me; everything swayed with my running—which was why I couldn’t be sure 
what I saw. 

I know I saw Mark at the shelter. He stood just within, confronting darkness. 
Before I could discern whether anyone else was there, Mark staggered out blindly, 
hands covering his face, and collapsed into the pool. 

Did he drag something with him? Certainly by the time I reached the margin of 
the light he appeared to be tangled in something, and to be struggling feebly. He was 
drifting, or being dragged, towards the centre of the pool by a half-submerged heap 
of litter. At the end of the heap nearest Mark’s face was a pale ragged patch in which 
gleamed two round objects—bottle caps? I could see all this because I was standing 
helpless, screaming at the girls “Quick, for Christ’s sake! He’s drowning!” He was 
drowning, and I couldn’t swim. 

“Don’t be stupid,” I heard Lorna say. That enraged me so much that I turned from 
the pool. “What do you mean?” I cried. “What do you mean, you stupid bitch?” 

“Oh, be like that,” she said haughtily, and refused to say more. But Carol took pity 
on my hysteria and explained “It’s only three feet deep. He’ll never drown in there.” 

I wasn’t sure that she knew what she was talking about, but that was no excuse 
for me not to try to rescue him. When I turned to the pool I gasped miserably, for 
he had vanished—sunk. I could only wade into the muddy water, which engulfed my 
legs and closed around my waist like ice, ponderously hindering me. 

The floor of the pool was fattened with slimy litter. I slithered, terrified of 
losing my balance. Intuition urged me to head for the centre of the pool. And it was 
there I found him, as my sluggish kick collided with his ribs. 

When I tried to raise him, I discovered that he was pinned down. I had to 
grope blindly over him in the chill water, feeling how still he was. Something like a 
swollen cloth bag, very large, lay over his face. I couldn’t bear to touch it again, for 
its contents felt soft and fat. Instead I seized Mark’s ankles and managed at last to 
drag him free. Then I struggled towards the edge of the pool, heaving him by his 
shoulders, lifting his head above water. His weight was dismaying. Eventually the girls 
waded out to help me. 

But we were too late. When we dumped him on the concrete, his face stayed 
agape with horror; water lay stagnant in his mouth. I could see nothing wrong with 
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his eyes. Carol grew hysterical, and it was Lorna who ran to the hospital, perhaps 
in order to get away from the sight of him. I only made Carol worse by demanding 
why they hadn’t waited for us at the shelter; I wanted to feel they were to blame. 
But she denied they had written the message, and grew more hysterical when I 
asked why they hadn’t waited at the island. The question, or the memory, seemed 
to frighten her. 

I never saw her again. The few newspapers that bothered to report Mark’s 
death gave the verdict “by misadventure.” The police took a dislike to me after I 
insisted that there might be somebody else in the pool, for the draining revealed 
nobody. At least, I thought, whatever was there had gone away. Perhaps I could 
take some credit for that at least. 

But perhaps I was too eager for reassurance. The last time I ventured near the 
shelter was years ago, one winter night on the way home from school. I had caught 
sight of a gleam in the depths of the shelter. As I went close, nervously watching 
both the shelter and the pool, I saw two discs glaring at me from the darkness beside 
the bench. They were Coca-Cola caps, not eyes at all, and it must have been the wind 
that set the pool slopping and sent the caps scuttling towards me. What frightened 
me most as I fled through the dark was that I wouldn’t be able to see where I was 


running if, as I desperately wanted to, I put up my hands to protect my eyes. 
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Amazingly enough the following story didn’t receive an award, though it was a finalist for 
the Hugo, Nebula, and Locus awards. In my opinion, it should have won all of those and more. 
Considering how different editorial tastes are, it’s the rare author that will bring immediate nods 
of approval from editors with such differing tastes as Algis Budrys, Ellen Datlow, Ed Ferman, 
David Hartwell, Gordon Van Gelder, and I. We disagree on lots of things, but Michael Shea is 
the common ground where all editors meet and nod approvingly. Shea is at his very best here and in 
retrospect, not only was “The Autopsy” the best story of 1980, the only real competition was Bob 
Lemans “Window” and “Feesters in the Lake.” 


r. Winters stepped out of the tiny Greyhound station and into the midnight 
street that smelt of pines and the river, though the street was in the heart of 
the town. But then it was a town of only five main streets in breadth, and these 
extended scarcely a mile and a half along the rim of the gorge. Deep in that gorge 
though the river ran, its blurred roar flowed, perfectly distinct, between the banks of 
dark shop windows. The station’s window showed the only light, save for a luminous 
clock face several doors down and a little neon beer logo two blocks farther on. When 
he had walked a short distance, Dr. Winters set his suitcase down, pocketed his hands, 
and looked at the stars—thick as cobblestones in the black gulf. 
“A mountain hamlet—a mining town,” he said. “Stars. No moon. We are in 
Bailey.” 
He was talking to his cancer. It was in his stomach. Since learning of it, he 
had developed this habit of wry communion with it. He meant to show courtesy 
to this uninvited guest, Death. It would not find him churlish, for that would make 
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its victory absolute. Except, of course, that its victory would be absolute, with or 
without his ironies. 

He picked up his suitcase and walked on. The starlight made faint mirrors of the 
windows’ blackness and showed him the man who passed: lizard-lean, white-haired 
(at fifty-seven), a man traveling on death’s business, carrying his own death in him, 
and even bearing death’s wardrobe in his suitcase. For this was filled—aside from 
his medical kit and some scant necessities—with mortuary bags. The sheriff had told 
him on the phone of the improvisations that presently enveloped the corpses, and so 
the doctor had packed these, laying them in his case with bitter amusement, checking 
the last one’s breadth against his chest before the mirror, as a woman will gauge a 
dress before donning it, and telling his cancer: 

“Oh, yes, that’s plenty roomy enough for both of us!” 

The case was heavy and he stopped frequently to rest and scan the sky. What 
a night’s work to do, probing soulless filth, eyes earthward, beneath such a ceiling 
of stars! It had taken five days to dig them out. The autumnal equinox had passed, 
but the weather here had been uniformly hot. And warmer still, no doubt, so deep 
in the earth. 

He entered the courthouse by a side door. His heels knocked on the linoleum 
corridor. A door at the end of it, on which was lettered NATE CRAVEN, COUNTY 
SHERIFF, opened well before he reached it, and his friend stepped out to meet him. 

“Damnit, Carl, you're s#// so thin they could use you for a whip. Gimme that. 
You're in too good a shape already. You don’t need the exercise.” 

The case hung weightless from his hand, imparting no tilt at all to his bull 
shoulders. Despite his implied self-derogation, he was only moderately paunched 
for a man his age and size. He had a rough-hewn face and the bulk of brow, nose, 
and jaw made his greenish eyes look small until one engaged them and felt the snap 
and penetration of their intelligence. He half-filled two cups from a coffee urn and 
topped both off with bourbon from a bottle in his desk. When they had finished 
these, they had finished trading news of mutual friends. The sheriff mixed another 
round, and sipped from his, in a silence clearly prefatory to the work at hand. 

“They talk about rough justice,’ he said. “I’ve sure seen it now. One of 
those...patients of yours that you'll be working on? He was a killer. ‘Killer’ don’t 
even half say it, really. You could say that Je got justly executed in that blast. That 
much was justice for damn sure. But rough as hell on those other nine. And the 
rough don’t just stop with their being dead either. That kiss-ass boss of yours! He’s 
breaking his god-damned back touching his toes for Fordham Mutual. How much 
of the picture did he give you?” 

“You refer, I take it, to the estimable Coroner Waddleton of Fordham County.” 
Dr. Winters paused to sip his drink. With a delicate flaring of his nostrils he 
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communicated all the disgust, contempt and amusement he had felt in his four years 
as Pathologist in Waddleton’s office. The sheriff laughed. 

“Clear pictures seldom emerge from anything the coroner says,” the doctor 
continued. “He took your name in vain. Vigorously and repeatedly. These expressions 
formed his opening remarks. He then developed the theme of our office’s strict 
responsibility to the letter of the law, and of the workmen’s compensation law in 
particular. Death benefits accrue only to the dependents of decedents whose deaths 
arise out of the course of their employment, not merely iv the course of it. Victims of a 
maniacal assault, though they die on the job, are by no means necessarily compensable 
under the law. We then contemplated the tragic injustice of an insurance company— 
any insurance company—having to pay benefits to unentitled persons, solely through 
the laxity and incompetence of investigating officers. Your name came up again.” 

Craven uttered a bark of mirth and fury. “The impartial public servant! Ha! 
The impartial brown-nose, flim-flam and bullshit man is what he és. Ten to one, 
Fordham Mutual will slip out of it without his help, and those widows won't see 
a goddamn nickel.” Words were an insufficient vent; the sheriff turned and spat 
into his wastebasket. He drained his cup, and sighed. “I beg your pardon, Carl. 
We’ve been five days digging those men out and the last two days sifting half 
that mountain for explosive traces, with those insurance investigators hanging on 
our elbows, and the most they could say was that there was ‘strong presumptive 
evidence’ of a bomb. Well, I don’t budge for that because I don’t have to. 
Waddleton can shove his ‘extraordinary circumstances. If you don’t find anything 
in those bodies, then that’s all the autopsy there is to it, and they get buried right 
here where their families want ’em.” 

The doctor was smiling at his friend. He finished his cup and spoke with his 
previous wry detachment, as if the sheriff had not interrupted. 

“The honorable coroner then spoke with remarkable volubility on the subject of 
Autopsy Consent forms and the malicious subversion of private citizens by vested 
officers of the law. He had, as it happened, a sheaf of such forms on his desk, all 
signed, all with a rider clause typed in above the signatures. A cogent paragraph. It had, 
among its other qualities, the property of turning the coroner’s face purple when he 
read it aloud. He read it aloud to me three times. It appeared that the survivors’ consent 
was contingent on two conditions: that the autopsy be performed in /ocem mortis, that is 
to say in Bailey, and that only if the coroner’s pathologist found concrete evidence of 
homicide should the decedents be subject either to removal from Bailey or to further 
necropsy. It was well written. I remember wondering who wrote it.” 

The sheriff nodded musingly. He took Dr. Winters’ empty cup, set it by his own, 
filled both two-thirds with bourbon, and added a splash of coffee to the doctor’s. 
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The two friends exchanged a level stare, rather like poker players in the clinch. The 
sheriff regarded his cup, sipped from it. 

“In locem mortis. What-all does that mean exactly?” 

“Tn the place of death.” 

“Oh. Freshen that up for you?” 

“T’ve just started it, thank you.” 

Both men laughed, paused, and laughed again, some might have said 
immoderately. 

“He all but told me that I had to find something to compel a second autopsy,” the 
doctor said at length. “He would have sold his soul—or taken out a second mortgage 
on it—for a mobile x-ray unit. He’s right of course. If those bodies have trapped any 
bomb fragments, that would be the surest and quickest way of finding them. It still 
amazes me your Dr. Parsons could let his x-ray go unfixed for so long.” 

“He sets bones, stitches wounds, writes prescriptions, and sends anything tricky 
down the mountain. Just barely manages that. Drunks don’t get much done.” 

“He’s gotten that bad?” 

“He hangs on and no more. Waddleton was right there, not deputizing him 
pathologist. I doubt he could find a cannonball in a dead rat. I wouldn’t say it where it 
could hurt him, as long as he’s still managing, but everyone here knows it. His patients 
sort of look after him half the time. But Waddleton would have sent you, no matter 
who was here. Nothing but his best for party contributors like Fordham Mutual.” 

The doctor looked at his hands and shrugged. “So. There’s a killer in the batch. 
Was there a bomb?” 

Slowly, the sheriff planted his elbows on the desk and pressed his hands against 
his temples, as if the question had raised a turbulence of memories. For the first 
time the doctor—half harkening throughout to the never-quite-muted stirrings of 
the death within him—saw his friend’s exhaustion: the tremor of hand, the bruised 
look under the eyes. 

“I’m going to give you what I have, Carl. I told you I don’t think you'll find a 
damn thing in those bodies. You’re probably going to end up assuming what I do 
about it, but assuming is as far as anyone’s going to get with this one. It is truly one of 
those Nightmare Specials that the good Lord tortures lawmen with and then hides 
the answers to forever. 

“All right then. About two months ago, we had a man disappear—Ronald 
Hanley. Mine worker, rock-steady, family man. He didn’t come home one night, and 
we never found a trace of him. OK, that happens sometimes. About a week later, the 
lady that ran the Laundromat, Sharon Starker, she disappeared, no trace. We got edgy 
then. I made an announcement on the local radio about a possible weirdo at large, 


spelled out special precautions everybody should take. We put both our squadcars on 
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the night beat, and by day we set to work knocking on every door in town collecting 
alibis for the two times of disappearance. 

“No good. Maybe you're fooled by this uniform and think I’m a law officer, 
protector of the people, and all that? A natural mistake. A lot of people were fooled. 
In less than seven weeks, six people vanished, just like that. Me and my deputies 
might as well have stayed in bed round the clock, for all the good we did.” The 
sheriff drained his cup. 

“Anyway, at last we got lucky. Don’t get me wrong now. We didn’t go all hog-wild 
and actually prevent a crime or anything. But we did find a body—except it wasn’t 
the body of any of the seven people that had disappeared. We'd took to combing 
the woods nearest town, with temporary deputies from the miners to help. Well, one 
of those boys was out there with us last week. It was hot—like it’s been for a while 
now—and it was real quiet. He heard this buzzing noise and looked around for it, and 
he saw a bee-swarm up in the crotch of a tree. Except he was smart enough to know 
that that’s not usual around here—bee hives. So it wasn’t bees. It was bluebottle flies, 
a god-damned big cloud of them, all over a bundle that was wrapped in a tarp.” 

The sheriff studied his knuckles. He had, in his eventful life, occasionally met 
men literate enough to understand his last name and rash enough to be openly 
amused by it, and the knuckles—scarred knobs—were eloquent of his reactions. He 
looked back into his old friend’s eyes. 

“We got that thing down and unwrapped it. Billy Lee Davis, one of my deputies, 
he was in Viet Nam, been near some bad, bad things and held on. Billy Lee blew 
his lunch all over the ground when we unwrapped that thing. It was a man. Some 
of a man. We knew he’d stood six-two because all the bones were there, and he’d 
probably weighed between two fifteen and two twenty-five, but he folded up no 
bigger than a big-size laundry package. Still had his face, both shoulders, and the left 
arm, but all the rest was clean. It wasn’t animal work. It was knife work, all the edges 
neat as butcher cuts. Except butchered meat, even when you drain it all you can, will 
bleed a good deal afterwards, and there wasn’t one god-damned drop of blood on 
the tarp, nor in that meat. It was just as pale as fish meat.” 

Deep in his body’s center, the doctor’s cancer touched him. Not a ravenous 
attack—it sank one fang of pain, questioningly, into new, untasted flesh, probing the 
scope for its appetite there. He disguised his tremor with a shake of the head. 

“A cache, then.” 

The sheriff nodded. “Like you might keep a potroast in the icebox for making 
lunches. I took some pictures of his face, then we put him back and erased our 
traces. Two of the miners I’d deputized did a lot of hunting, were woods-smart. 
So I left them on the first watch. We worked out positions and cover for them, and 
drove back. 
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“We got right on tracing him, sent out descriptions to every town within a 
hundred miles. He was no one Id ever seen in Bailey, not anyone else either, it began 
to look like, after we’d combed the town all day with the photos. Then, out of the 
blue, Billy Lee Davis smacks himself on the forehead and says, ‘Sheriff, I seen this 
man somewhere in town, and not long ago!’ 

“Hed been shook all day since throwing up, and then all of a sudden he just 
snapped to. Was dead sure. Except he couldn’t remember where or when. We went 
over and over it and he tried and tried. It got to where I wanted to grab him by the 
ankles and hang him upside down and shake him till it dropped out of him. But it 
was no damn use. Just after dark we went back to that tree—we’d worked out a place 
to hide the cars and a route to it through the woods. When we were close we walkie- 
talkied the men we’d left for an all-clear to come up. No answer at all. And when 
we got there, all that was left of our trap was the tree. No body, no tarp, no Special 
Assistant Deputies. Nothing.” 

This time Dr. Winters poured the coffee and bourbon. “Too much coffee,” the 
sheriff muttered, but drank anyway. “Part of me wanted to chew nails and break 
necks. And part of me was scared shitless. When we got back I got on the radio 
station again and made an emergency broadcast and then had the man at the station 
re-broadcast it every hour. Told everyone to do everything in groups of three, to stay 
together at night in threes at least, to go out little as possible, keep armed and keep 
checking up on each other. It had such a damn-fool sound to it, but just pairing up 
was no protection if half of one of those pairs was the killer. I deputized more men 
and put them on the streets to beef up the night patrol. 

“It was next morning that things broke. The sheriff of Rakehell called—he’s 
over in the next county. He said our corpse sounded a lot like a man named Abel 
Dougherty, a mill-hand with Con Wood over there. I left Billy Lee in charge and 
drove right out. 

“This Dougherty had a cripple older sister he always checked back to by phone 
whenever he left town for long, a habit no one knew about, probably embarrassed 
him. Sheriff Peck there only found out about it when the woman called him, said 
her brother’d been four days gone for vacation and not rung her once. Without 
that Peck might not’ve thought of Dougherty just from our description, though 
the photo I showed him clinched it, and one would’ve reached him by mail soon 
enough. Well, he’d hardly set it down again when a call came through for me. It was 
Billy Lee. He’d remembered. 

“When he’d seen Dougherty was the Sunday night three days before we found 
him. Where he’d seen him was the Trucker’s Tavern outside the north end of town. 
The man had made a stir by being jolly drunk and latching onto a miner who was 


drinking there, man named Joe Allen, who'd started at the mine about two months 
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back. Dougherty kept telling him that he wasn’t Joe Allen, but Dougherty’s old buddy 
named Sykes that had worked with him at Con Wood for a coon’s age, and what the 
hell kind of joke was this, come have a beer old buddy and tell me why you took off 
so sudden and what the hell you been doing with yourself. 

“Allen took it laughing. Dougherty’d clap him on the shoulder, Allen’d clap 
him right back and make every kind of joke about it, say “Give this man another 
beer, Im standing in for a long-lost friend of his.” Dougherty was so big and loud 
and stubborn, Billy Lee was worried about a fight starting, and he wasn’t the only 
one worried. But this Joe Allen was a natural good ol’ boy, handled it perfect. We'd 
checked him out weeks back along with everyone else, and he was real popular with 
the other miners. Finally Dougherty swore he was going to take him on to another 
bar to help celebrate the vacation Dougherty was starting out on, Joe Allen got up 
grinning, said god damn it, he couldn’t accommodate Dougherty by being this fellow 
Sykes, but he could sure as hell have a glass with any serious drinking man that was 
treating. He went out with him, and gave everyone a wink as he left, to the general 
satisfaction of the audience.” 

Craven paused. Dr. Winters met his eyes and knew his thought, two images: 
the jolly wink that roused the room to laughter, and the thing in the tarp aboil with 
bright blue flies. 

“It was plain enough for me,” the sheriff said. “I told Billy Lee to search Allen’s 
room at the Skettles’ boarding house and then go straight to the mine and take him. 
We could fine-polish things once we had him. Since I was already in Rakehell, I saw 
to some of the loose ends before I started back. I went with sheriff Peck down to 
Con Wood and we found a picture of Eddie Sykes in the personnel files. Pd seen Joe 
Allen often enough, and it was his picture in that file. 

“We found out Sykes lived alone, was an on-again, off-again worker, private 
in his comings and goings, and hadn’t been around for a while. But one of the 
sawyers there could be pretty sure of when Sykes left Rakehell because he’d gone 
to Sykes’ cabin the morning after a big meteor shower they had out there about 
nine weeks back, since some thought the shower might have reached the ground, 
and not far from Sykes’ side of the mountain. He wasn’t in that morning, and the 
sawyer hadn’t seen him since. 

“Tt looked sewed up. It was sewed up. After all those weeks, I was less than a mile 
out of Bailey, had the pedal floored. Full of rage and revenge. I felt...like a buet, like 
I was one big thirty-caliber slug that was going to go right through that blood-sucking 
cannibal, tear the whole truth right out of his heart, enough to hang him a hundred 
times. That was the closest I got. So close that I heard it when it all blew to shit. 

“I sound squirrelly. I know I do. Maybe all this gave me something PIl never 
shake off. We had to put together what happened. Billy Lee didn’t have any other 
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deputy with him. Travis was out with some men on the mountain dragnetting around 
that tree for clues. By luck, he was back at the car when Billy Lee was trying to raise 
him. He said he’d just been through Allen’s room and had got something we could 
maybe hold him on. It was a sphere, half again big as a basketball, heavy, made of 
something that wasn’t metal or glass but was a little like both. He could half-see into 
it and it looked to be full of some kind of circuitry and components. If someone 
tried to spring Allen, we could make a theft rap out of this thing, or say we suspected 
it was a bomb. Jesus! Anyway, he said it was the only strange thing he found, but it 
was plenty strange. He told Travis to get up to the mine for back-up. He’d be there 
first and should already have Allen by the time Travis arrived. 

“Tierney, the shift boss up there, had an assistant that told us the rest. Billy Lee 
parked behind the offices where the men in the yard wouldn’t see the car. He went 
upstairs to arrange the arrest with Tierney. They got half a dozen men together. Just 
as they came out of the building, they saw Allen take off running from the squadcar 
with the sphere under his arm. 

“The whole compound’s fenced in and Tierney’d already phoned to have all 
the gates shut. Allen zigged and zagged some but caught on quick to the trap. The 
sphere slowed him, but he still had a good lead. He hesitated a minute and then ran 
straight for the main shaft. A cage was just going down with a crew, and he risked 
every bone in him jumping down after it, but he got safe on top. By the time they got 
to the switches, the cage was down to the second level, and Allen and the crew had 
got out. Tierney got it back up. Billy Lee ordered the rest back to get weapons and 
follow, and him and Tierney rode the cage right back down. And about two minutes 
later half the god-damned mine blew up.” 

The sheriff stopped as if cut off, his lips parted to say more, his eyes registering 
for perhaps the hundredth time his amazement that there was no more, that the 
weeks of death and mystification ended here, with this split-second recapitulation: 
more death, more answerless dark, sealing all. 

“Nate.” 

“What.” 

“Wrap it up and go to bed. I don’t need your help. You’re dead on your feet.” 

“Tm not on my feet. And I’m coming along.” 

“Give me a picture of the victims’ position relative to the blast. I’m going to 
work and you’re going to bed.” 

The sheriff shook his head absently. “They’re mining in shrinkage stopes. The 
adits—levels—branch off lateral from the vertical shaft. From one level they hollow 
out overhand up to the one above. Scoop out big chambers and let most of the 
broken rock stay inside so they can stand on the heaps to cut the ceilings higher. They 


leave sections of support wall between stopes, and those men were buried several 
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stopes in from the shaft. The cave-in killed hem. The mountain just folded them up 
in their own hill of tailings. No kind of fragments reached them. I’m dead sure. The 
only ones they found were of some standard charges that the main blast set off, and 
those didn’t even get close. The big one blew out where the adit joined the shaft, 
right where, and right when Billy Lee and Tierney got out of the cage. And there is 
nothing left there, Carl. No sphere, no cage, no Tierney, no Billy Lee Davis. Just rock 
blown fine as flour.” 

Dr. Winters nodded and, after a moment, stood up. 

“Come on, Nate. I’ve got to get started. PI be lucky to have even a few of them 
done before morning. Drop me off and go to sleep, till then at least. You'll still be 
there to witness most of the work.” 

The sheriff rose, took up the doctor’s suitcase, and led him out of the office 


without a word, concession in his silence. 


O 


The patrol car was behind the building. The doctor saw a crueler beauty in the 
stars than he had an hour before. They got in, and Craven swung them out onto the 
empty street. The doctor opened the window and harkened, but the motor’s surge 
drowned out the river sound. Before the thrust of their headlights, ranks of old- 
fashioned parking meters sprouted shadows tall across the sidewalks, shadows which 
shrank and were cut down by the lights’ passage. The sheriff said: 

“All those extra dead. For nothing! Not even to.../eed him! If it was a bomb, and 
he made it, he’d know how powerful it was. He wouldn’t try some stupid escape stunt 
with it. And how did he even know the thing was there? We worked it out that Allen 
was just ending a shift, but he wasn’t even up out of the ground before Billy Lee’d 
parked out of sight.” 

“Let it rest, Nate. I want to hear more, but after you’ve slept. I know you. All 
the photos will be there, and the report complete, all the evidence neatly boxed and 
carefully described. When I’ve looked things over I’ll know exactly how to proceed 
by myself.” 

Bailey had neither hospital nor morgue, and the bodies were in a defunct ice- 
plant on the edge of town. A generator had been brought down from the mine, 
lighting improvised, and the refrigeration system reactivated. Dr. Parsons’ office, and 
the tiny examining room that served the sheriff’s station in place of a morgue, had 
furnished this makeshift with all the equipment that Dr. Winters would need beyond 
what he carried with him. A quarter-mile outside the main body of the town, they 
drew up to it. Tree-flanked, unneighbored by any other structure, it was a double 
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building; the smaller half—the office—was illuminated. The bodies would be in the 
big, windowless refrigerator segment. Craven pulled up beside a second squadcar 
parked near the office door. A short, rake-thin man wearing a large white Stetson got 
out of the car and came over. Craven rolled down his window. 

“Trav. This here’s Dr. Winters.” 

“°Lo, Nate. Dr. Winters. Everything’s shipshape inside. Felt more comfortable 
out here. Last of those newshounds left two hours ago.” 

“They sure do hang on. You take off now, Trav. Get some sleep and be back at 
sunup. What temperature we getting?” 

The pale Stetson, far clearer in the starlight than the shadow-face beneath it, 
wagged dubiously. “Thirty-six. She won’t get lower—some kind of leak.” 

“That should be cold enough,” the doctor said. 

Travis drove off and the sheriff unlocked the padlock on the office door. 
Waiting behind him, Dr. Winters heard the river again—a cold balm, a whisper of 
freedom—and overlying this, the stutter and soft snarl of the generator behind the 
building, a gnawing, remorseless sound that somehow fed the obscure anguish which 
the other soothed. They went in. 

The preparations had been thoughtful and complete. “You can wheel ’em out 
of the fridge on this and do the examining in here,” the sheriff said, indicating a table 
and a gurney. “You should find all the gear you need on this big table here, and you 
can write up your reports on that desk. The phone’s not hooked up—there’s a pay 
phone at that last gas station if you have to call me.” 

The doctor nodded, checking over the material on the larger table: scalpels, 
post-mortem and cartilage knives, intestine scissors, rib shears, forceps, probes, 
mallet and chisels, a blade saw and electric bone saw, scale, jars for specimens, needles 
and suture, sterilizer, gloves... Beside this array were a few boxes and envelopes with 
descriptive sheets attached, containing the photographs and such evidentiary objects 
as had been found associated with the bodies. 

“Excellent,” he muttered. 

“The overhead light’s fluorescent, full spectrum or whatever they call it. Better 
for colors. There’s a pint of decent bourbon in that top desk drawer. Ready to look 
at ’em?” 

Vesa 

The sheriff unbarred and slid back the big metal door to the refrigeration 
chamber. Icy, tainted air boiled out of the doorway. The light within was dimmer than 
that provided in the office—a yellow gloom wherein ten oblong heaps lay on trestles. 

The two stood silent for a time, their stillness a kind of unpremeditated homage 
paid the eternal mystery at its threshold. As if the cold room were in fact a shrine, 


the doctor found a peculiar awe in the row of veiled forms. The awful unison of 
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their dying, the titan’s grave that had been made for them, conferred on them a stern 
authority, Death’s chosen Ones. 

His stomach hurt, and he found he had his hand pressed to his abdomen. He 
glanced at Craven and was relieved to see that his friend, staring wearily at the bodies, 
had missed the gesture. 

“Nate. Help me uncover them.” 

Starting at opposite ends of the row, they stripped the tarps off and piled them 
in a corner. Both were brusque now, not pausing over the revelation of the swelled, 
pulpy faces—most three-lipped with the gaseous burgeoning of their tongues—and 
the fat, livid hands sprouting from the filthy sleeves. But at one of the bodies Craven 
stopped. The doctor saw him look, and his mouth twist. Then he flung the tarp on 
the heap and moved to the next trestle. 

When they came out Dr. Winters took out the bottle and glasses Craven had put 
in the desk, and they had a drink together. The sheriff made as if he would speak, 
but shook his head and sighed. 

“I will get some sleep, Carl. Pm getting crazy thoughts with this thing.” The doctor 
wanted to ask those thoughts. Instead he laid a hand on his friend’s shoulder. 

“Go home, Sheriff Craven. Take off the badge and lie down. The dead won't 
run off on you. We’ll all still be here in the morning,” 


nnnm 


When the sound of the patrol car faded, the doctor stood listening to the 
generator’s growl and the silence of the dead, resurgent now. Both the sound and the 
silence seemed to mock him. The after-echo of his last words made him uneasy. He 
said to his cancer: 

“What about it, dear colleague? We will still be here tomorrow? All of us?” 

He smiled, but felt an odd discomfort, as if he had ventured a jest in company and 
roused a hostile silence. He went to the refrigerator door, rolled it back, and viewed 
the corpses in their ordered rank, with their strange tribunal air. “What, sirs?” he 
murmured. “Do you judge me? Just who is to examine whom tonight, if I may ask?” 

He went back into the office, where his first step was to examine the 
photographs made by the sheriff, in order to see how the dead had lain at their 
uncovering. The earth had seized them with terrible suddenness. Some crouched, 
some partly stood, others sprawled in crazy, free-fall postures. Each successive 
photo showed more of the jumble as the shovels continued their work between 
shots. The doctor studied them closely, noting the identifications inked on the 


bodies as they came completely into view. 
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One man, Roger Willet, had died some yards from the main cluster. It appeared 
he had just straggled into the stope from the adit at the moment of the explosion. 
He should thus have received, more directly than any of the others, the shockwaves 
of the blast. If bomb fragments were to be found in any of the corpses, Mr. Willet’s 
seemed likeliest to contain them. Dr. Winters pulled on a pair of surgical gloves. 

He lay at one end of the line of trestles. He wore a thermal shirt and overalls 
that were strikingly new beneath the filth of burial. Their tough fabrics jarred with 
that of his flesh—blue, swollen, seeming easily torn or burst, like ripe fruit. In life 
Willet had grease-combed his hair. Now it was a sculpture of dust, spikes and whorls 
shaped by the head’s last grindings against the mountain that clenched it. 

Rigor had come and gone—Willet rolled laxly onto the gurney. As the doctor 
wheeled him past the others, he felt a slight self-consciousness. The sense of some 
judgment flowing from the dead assembly—unlike most such vagrant emotional 
embellishments of experience—had an odd tenacity in him. This stubborn unease 
began to irritate him with himself, and he moved more briskly. 

He put Willet on the examining table and cut the clothes off him with shears, 
storing the pieces in an evidence box. The overalls were soiled with agonal waste 
expulsions. The doctor stared a moment with unwilling pity at his naked subject. 

“You won't ride down to Fordham in any case,” he said to the corpse. “Not 
unless I find something pretty damned obvious.” He pulled his gloves tighter and 
arranged his implements. 

Waddleton had said more to him than he had reported to the sheriff. The 
doctor was to find, and forcefully to record that he had found, strong “indications” 
absolutely requiring the decedents removal to Fordham for x-ray and an exhaustive 
second post-mortem. The doctor’s continued employment with the Coronet’s Office 
depended entirely on his compliance in this. He had received this stipulation with a 
silence Waddleton had not thought it necessary to break. His present resolution was 
all but made at that moment. Let the obvious be taken as such. If the others showed 
as plainly as Willet did the external signs of death by asphyxiation, they would 
receive no more than a thorough external exam. Willet he would examine internally 
as well, merely to establish in depth for this one what should appear obvious in all. 
Otherwise, only when the external exam revealed a clearly anomalous feature—and 
clear and suggestive it must be—would he look deeper. 

He rinsed the caked hair in a basin, poured the sediment into a flask and 
labeled it. Starting with the scalp, he began a minute scrutiny of the body’s surfaces, 
recording his observations as he went. 

The characteristic signs of asphyxial death were evident, despite the complicating 
effects of autolysis and putrefaction. The eyeballs’ bulge and the tongue’s protrusion 
were by now at least partly due to gas pressure as well as the mode of death, but 
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the latter organ was clamped between locked teeth, leaving little doubt as to that 
mode. The coloration of degenerative change—a greenish-yellow tint, a darkening 
and mapping-out of superficial veins—was marked, but not sufficient to obscure the 
blue of cyanosis on the face and neck, nor the pinpoint hemorrhages freckling neck, 
chest, and shoulders. From the mouth and nose the doctor scraped matter he was 
confident was the blood-tinged mucous typically ejected in the airless agony. 

He began to find a kind of comedy in his work. What a buffoon death made 
of a man! A blue, pop-eyed, three-lipped thing. And there was himself, his curious, 
solicitous intimacy with the clownish carrion. Excuse me, Mr. Willet, while I probe 
this laceration. How does it feel when I do this? Nothing? Nothing at all? Fine, 
now what about these nails. Split them clawing at the earth, did you? Yes. A nice 
bloodblister under this thumbnail I see—got it on the job a few days before your 
accident no doubt? Remarkable calluses here, still quite tough... 

The doctor looked for an unanalytic moment at the hands—puffed, dark paws, 
gestureless, having renounced all touch and grasp. He felt the wastage of the man 
concentrated in the hands. The painful futility of the body’s fine articulation when 
it is seen in death—this poignancy he had long learned not to acknowledge when he 
worked. But now he let it move him a little. This Roger Willet, plodding to his work 
one afternoon, had suddenly been scrapped, crushed to a nonfunctional heap of 
perishable materials. It simply happened that his life had chanced to move too close 
to the passage of a more powerful life, one of those inexorable and hungry lives 
that leave human wreckage—known or undiscovered—in their wakes. Bad luck, Mr. 
Willet. Naturally, we feel very sorry about this. But this Joe Allen, your co-worker. 
Apparently he was some sort of...cannibal. It’s complicated. We don’t understand it 
all. But the fact is we have to dismantle you now to a certain extent. There’s really no 
hope of your using these parts of yourself again, I’m afraid. Ready now? 

The doctor proceeded to the internal exam with a vague eagerness for Willet’s 
fragmentation, for the disarticulation of that sadness in his natural form. He 
grasped Willet by the jaw and took up the post-mortem knife. He sank its point 
beneath the chin and began the long, gently sawing incision that opened Willet 
from throat to groin. 

In the painstaking separation of the body’s laminae Dr. Winters found absorption 
and pleasure. And yet throughout he felt, marginal but insistent, the movement of 
a stream of irrelevant images. These were of the building that contained him, and 
of the night containing it. As from outside, he saw the plant—bleached planks, 
iron roofing—and the trees crowding it, all in starlight, a ghost-town image. And 
he saw the refrigerator vault beyond the wall as from within, feeling the stillness of 
murdered men in a cold yellow light. And at length a question formed itself, darting 
in and out of the weave of his concentration as the images did: Why did he still feel, 
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like some stir of the air, that sense of mute vigilance surrounding his action, furtively 
touching his nerves with its inquiry as he worked? He shrugged, overtly angry now. 
Who else was attending but Death? Wasn’t he Death’s hireling, and this Death’s 
place? Then let the master look on. 

Peeling back Willet’s cover of hemorrhage-stippled skin, Dr. Winters read the 
corpse with an increasing dispassion, a mortuary text. He confined his inspection 
to the lungs and mediastinum and found there unequivocal testimony to Willet’s 
asphyxial death. The pleurae of the lungs exhibited the expected ecchymoses— 
bruised spots in the glassy, enveloping membrane. Beneath, the polyhedral surface 
lobules of the lungs themselves were bubbled and blistered—the expected interstitial 
emphysema. The lungs, on section, were intensely and bloodily congested. The left 
half of the heart he found contracted and empty, while the right was overdistended 
and engorged with dark blood, as were the large veins of the upper mediastinum. It 
was a classic picture of death by suffocation, and at length the doctor, with needle 
and suture, closed up the text again. 

He returned the corpse to the gurney and draped one of his mortuary bags over 
it in the manner of a shroud. When he had help in the morning, he would weigh the 
bodies on a platform scale the office contained and afterwards bag them properly. 
He came to the refrigerator door, and hesitated. He stared at the door, not moving, 
not understanding why. 

Run. Get out, now. 

The thought was his own, but it came to him so urgently he turned around as if 
someone behind him had spoken. Across the room a thin man in smock and gloves, 
his eyes shadows, glared at the doctor from the black windows. Behind the man was 
a shrouded cart, behind that, a wide metal door. 

Quietly, wonderingly, the doctor asked, “Run from what?” The eyeless man in 
the glass was still half-crouched, afraid. 

Then a moment later, the man straightened, threw back his head, and laughed. 
The doctor walked to the desk and sat down shoulder to shoulder with him. He 
pulled out the bottle and they had a drink together, regarding each other with 
identical bemused smiles. Then the doctor said, “Let me pour you another. You need 
it old fellow. It makes a man himself again.” 

Nevertheless his re-entry of the vault was difficult, toilsome, each step seeming 
to require a new summoning of the will to move. In the freezing half-light all 
movement felt like defiance. His body lagged behind his craving to be quick, to be 
done with this molestation of the gathered dead. He returned Willet to his pallet and 
took his neighbor. The name on the tag wired to his boot was Ed Moses. Dr. Winters 
wheeled him back to the office and closed the big door behind him. 
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With Moses his work gained momentum. He expected to perform no further 
internal necropsies. He thought of his employer, rejoicing now in his seeming- 
submission to Waddleton’s ultimatum. The impact would be dire. He pictured the 
coroner in shock, a sheaf of Pathologist’s Reports in one hand, and smiled. 

Waddleton could probably make a plausible case for incomplete examination. 
Still, a pathologist’s discretionary powers were not well-defined. Many good ones 
would approve the adequacy of the doctor’s method, given his working conditions. 
The inevitable litigation with a coalition of compensation claimants would be 
strenuous and protracted. Win or lose, Waddleton’s venal devotion to the insurance 
company’s interest would be abundantly displayed. Further, immediately on his 
dismissal the doctor would formally disclose its occult cause to the press. A libel 
action would ensue which he would have as little cause to fear as he had to fear his 
firing. Both his savings and the lawsuit would long outlast his life. 

Externally, Ed Moses exhibited a condition as typically asphyxial as Willet’s 
had been, with no slightest mark of fragment entry. The doctor finished his report 
and returned Moses to the vault, his movements brisk and precise. His unease was 
all but gone. That queasy stirring of the air—had he really felt it? It had been, 
perhaps, some new reverberation of the death at work in him, a psychic shudder 
of response to the cancer’s stealthy probing for his life. He brought out the body 
next to Moses in the line. 

Walter Lou Jackson was big, 62” from heel to crown, and would surely weigh 
out at more than two hundred pounds. He had writhed mightily against his million- 
ton coffin with an agonal strength that had torn his face and hands. Death had 
mauled him like a lion. The doctor set to work. 

His hands were fully themselves now—fleet, exact, intricately testing the 
corpse’s character as other fingers might explore a keyboard for its latent melodies. 
And the doctor watched them with an old pleasure, one of the few that had never 
failed him, his mind at one remove from their busy intelligence. All the hard deaths! 
A worldful of them, time without end. Lives wrenched kicking from their snug meat- 
frames. Walter Lou Jackson had died very hard. Joe Allen brought this on you, Mr. 
Jackson. We think it was part of his attempt to escape the law. 

But what a botched flight! The unreason of it—more than baffling—was eerie 
in its colossal futility. Beyond question, Allen had been cunning. A ghoul with a 
psychopath’s social finesse. A good old boy who could make a tavernful of men 
laugh with delight while he cut his victim from their midst, make them applaud 
his exit with the prey, who stepped jovially into the darkness with murder at his 
side clapping him on the shoulder. Intelligent, certainly, with a strange technical 
sophistication as well, suggested by the sphere. Then what of the lunacy yet more 
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strongly suggested by the same object? In the sphere was concentrated all the lethal 
mystery of Bailey’s long nightmare. 

Why the explosion? Its location implied an ambush for Allen’s pursuers, a 
purposeful detonation. Had he aimed at a limited cave-in from which he schemed 
some inconceivable escape? Folly enough in this—far more if, as seemed sure, Allen 
had made the bomb himself, for then he would have to know its power was grossly 
inordinate to the need. i 

But if it was not a bomb, had a different function and only incidentally an 
explosive potential, Allen might underestimate the blast. It appeared the object was 
somehow remotely monitored by him, for the timing of events showed he had gone 
straight for it the instant he emerged from the shaft—shunned the bus waiting to 
take his shift back to town and made a beeline across the compound for a patrol car 
that was hidden from his view by the office building. This suggested something more 
complex than a mere explosive device, something, perhaps, whose destruction was 
itself more Allen’s aim than the explosion produced thereby. 

The fact that he risked the sphere’s retrieval at all pointed to this interpretation. 
For the moment he sensed its, presence at the mine; he must have guessed that the 
murder investigation had led to its discovery and removal from his room. But then, 
knowing himself already liable to the extreme penalty, why should Allen go to such 
lengths to recapture evidence incriminatory of a lesser offense, possession of an 
explosive device? 

Then grant that the sphere was something more, something instrumental to his 
murders that could guarantee a conviction he might otherwise evade. Still, his gambit 
made no sense. Since the sphere—and thus the lawmen he could assume to have taken 
it—were already at the mine office, he must expect the compound to be sealed at any 
moment. Meanwhile, the gate was open, escape into the mountains a strong possibility 
for a man capable of stalking and destroying two experienced and well-armed 
woodsmen lying in ambush for him. Why had he all but insured his capture to weaken 
a case against himself that his escape would have rendered irrelevant? Dr. Winters saw 
his fingers, like a hunting pack round a covert, converge on a small puncture wound 
below Walter Lou Jackson’s xiphoid process, between the eighth ribs. 

His left hand touched its borders, the fingers’ inquiry quick and tender. The 
right hand introduced a probe, and both together eased it into the wound. It inched 
unobstructed deep into the body, curving upwards through the diaphragm towards 
the heart. The doctor’s own heart accelerated. He watched his hands move to record 
the observation, watched them pause, watched them return to their survey of the 
corpse, leaving pen and page untouched. 

Inspection revealed no further anomaly. All else he observed the doctor 
recorded faithfully, wondering throughout at the distress he felt. When he had 
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finished, he understood it. Its cause was not the discovery of an entry wound that 
might bolster Waddleton’s case. For the find had, within moments, revealed to him 
that, should he encounter anything he thought to be a mark of fragment penetration, 
he was going to ignore it. The damage Joe Allen had done was going to end here, 
with this last grand slaughter, and would not extend to the impoverishment of his 
victims’ survivors. No more internals. The externals, will-they nill-they, would from 
now on explicitly contraindicate the need for them. 

The problem was that he did not believe the puncture in Jackson’s thorax was a 
mark of fragment entry. Why? And, finding no answer to this question, why was he, 
once again, afraid? Slowly, he signed the report on Jackson, set it aside, and took up 
the post-mortem knife. 

First the long, sawing slice, unzippering the mortal overcoat. Next, two great, 
square flaps of flesh reflected, scrolled laterally to the armpits line, disrobing 
the chest: one hand grasping the flap’s skirt, the other sweeping beneath it with 
the knife, flensing through the glassy tissue that joined it to the chest-wall, and 
shaving all muscles from their anchorages to bone and cartilage beneath. Then the 
dismantling of the strong-box within. Rib-shears—so frank and forward a tool, like 
a gardener’s. The steel beak bit through each rib’s gristle anchor to the sternum’s 
centerplate. At the sternum’s crownpiece the collarbones’ ends were knifed, pried, 
and sprung free from their sockets. The coffer unhasped, unhinged, a knife teased 
beneath the lid and levered it off. 

Some minutes later the doctor straightened up and stepped back from his subject. 
He moved almost drunkenly, and his age seemed scored more deeply in his face. With 
loathing haste he stripped his gloves off. He went to the desk, sat down, and poured 
another drink. If there was something like horror in his face, there was also a hardening 
in his mouth’s line, and the muscles of his jaw. He spoke to his glass: “So be it, your 
Excellency. Something new for your humble servant. Testing my nerve?” 

Jackson’s pericardium, the shapely capsule containing his heart, should have been 
all but hidden between the big, blood-fat loaves of his lungs. The doctor had found it 
fully exposed, the lungs flanking it wrinkled lumps less than a third their natural bulk. 
Not only they, but the left heart and the superior mediastinal veins—all the regions 
that should have been grossly engorged with blood—were utterly drained of it. 

The doctor swallowed his drink and got out the photographs again. He found 
that Jackson had died on his stomach across the body of another worker, with 
the upper part of a third trapped between them. Neither these two subjacent 
corpses nor the surrounding earth showed any stain of a blood loss that must have 
amounted to two liters. 

Possibly the pictures, by some trick of shadow, had failed to pick it up. He 


turned to the Investigator’s Report, where Craven would surely have mentioned any 
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significant amounts of bloody earth uncovered during the disinterment. The sheriff 
recorded nothing of the kind. Dr. Winters returned to the pictures. 

Ronald Pollack, Jackson’s most intimate associate in the grave, had died on 
his back, beneath and slightly askew of Jackson, placing most of their torsos in 
contact, save where the head and shoulder of the third interposed. It seemed 
inconceivable Pollock’s clothing should lack any trace of such massive drainage 
from a death mate thus embraced. 

The doctor rose abruptly, pulled on fresh gloves, and returned to Jackson. His 
hands showed a more brutal speed now, closing the great incision temporarily with 
a few widely spaced sutures. He replaced him in the vault and brought out Pollock, 
striding, heaving hard at the dead shapes in the shifting of them, thrusting always— 
so it seemed to him—just a step ahead of urgent thoughts he did not want to have, 
deformities that whispered at his back, emitting faint, chill gusts of putrid breath. He 
shook his head—denying, delaying—and pushed the new corpse onto the worktable. 
The scissors undressed Pollock in greedy bites. 

But at length, when he had scanned each scrap of fabric and found nothing like 
the stain of blood, he came to rest again, relinquishing that simplest, desired resolution 
he had made such haste to reach. He stood at the instrument table, not seeing it, 
submitting to the approach of the half-formed things at his mind’s periphery. 

The revelation of Jackson’s shriveled lungs had been more than a shock. He 
had felt a stab of panic too, in fact that same curiously explicit terror of this place 
that had urged him to flee earlier. He acknowledged now that the germ of that 
quickly suppressed terror had been a premonition of this failure to find any trace 
of the missing blood. Whence the premonition? It had to do with a problem he 
had steadfastly refused to consider: the mechanics of so complete a drainage of 
the lungs’ densely reticulated vascular structure. Could the earth’s crude pressure 
by itself work so thoroughly, given only a single vent both slender and strangely 
curved? And then the photograph he had studied. It frightened him now to recall the 
image—some covert meaning stirring within it, struggling to be seen. Dr. Winters 
picked the probe up from the table and turned again to the corpse. As surely and 
exactly as if he had already ascertained the wound’s presence, he leaned forward and 
touched it: a small, neat puncture, just beneath the xiphoid process. He introduced 
the probe. The wound received it deeply, in a familiar direction. 

The doctor went to the desk, and took up the photograph again. Pollock’s and 
Jackson’s wounded areas were not in contact. The third man’s head was sandwiched 
between their bodies at just that point. He searched out another picture, in which this 


third man was more central, and found his name inked in below his image: Joe Allen. 
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Dreamingly, Dr. Winters went to the wide metal door, shoved it aside, entered 
the vault. He did not search, but went straight to the trestle where his friend had 
paused some hours before, and found the same name on its tag. 

The body, beneath decay’s spurious obesity, was trim and well-muscled. The face 
was square-cut, shelf-browed, with a vulpine nose skewed by an old fracture. The 
swollen tongue lay behind the teeth, and the bulge of decomposition did not obscure 
what the man’s initial impact must have been—handsome and open, his now-waxen 
black eyes sly and convivial. Say, good buddy, got a minute? I see you comin’ on the 
swing shift every day, don’t I? Yeah, Joe Allen. Look, I know it’s late, you want to get 
home, tell the wife you ain’t been in there drinkin’ since you got off, right? Oh, yeah, 
I hear that. But this damn disappearance thing’s got me so edgy, and I’'d swear to God 
just as I was coming here I seen someone moving around back of that frame house 
up the street. See how the trees thin out a little down back of the yard, where the 
moonlight gets in? That’s right. Well, I got me this little popper here. Oh, yeah, that’s 
a beauty, we'll have it covered between us. I knew I could spot a man ready for some 
trouble—couldn’t find a patrol car anywhere on the street. Yeah, just down in here 
now, to that clump of pine. Step careful, you can barely see. That’s right... 

The doctor’s face ran with sweat. He turned on his heel and walked out of 
the vault, heaving the door shut behind him. In the office’s greater warmth he felt 
the perspiration soaking his shirt under the smock. His stomach rasped with steady 
oscillations of pain, but he scarcely attended it. He went to Pollock and seized up 
the post-mortem knife. 

The work was done with surreal speed, the laminae of flesh and bone recoiling 
smoothly beneath his desperate but unerring hands, until the thoracic cavity lay 
exposed, and in it, the vampire-stricken lungs, two gnarled lumps of grey tissue. 

He searched no deeper, knowing what the heart and veins would show. He 
returned to sit at the desk, weakly dropping, the knife, forgotten, still in his left hand. 
He looked at the window, and it seemed his thoughts originated with that fainter, 
more tenuous Dr. Winters hanging like a ghost outside. 

What was this world he lived in? Surely, in a lifetime, he had not begun to guess. 
To feed in such a way! There was horror enough in this alone. But to feed thus in his 
own grave. How had he accomplished it—leaving aside how he had fought suffocation 
long enough to do anything at all? How was it to be comprehended, a greed that 
raged so hotly it would glut itself at the very threshold of its own destruction? That 
last feast was surely in his stomach still. 

Dr. Winters looked at the photograph, at Allen’s head snugged into the others’ 
middles like a hungry suckling nuzzling to the sow. Then he looked at the knife in 
his hand. The hand felt empty of all technique. Its one impulse was to slash, cleave, 
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obliterate the remains of this gluttonous thing, this Joe Allen. He must do this, or flee 
it utterly. There was no course between. He did not move. 

“I will examine him,” said the ghost in the glass, and did not move. Inside the 
refrigeration vault, there was a slight noise. 

No. It had been some hitch in the generator’s murmur. Nothing in there could 
move. There was another noise, a brief friction against the vault’s inner wall. The 
two old men shook their heads at one another. A catch clicked and the metal door 
slid open. Behind the staring image of his own amazement, the doctor saw that a 
filthy shape stood in the doorway and raised its arms towards him in a gesture of 
supplication. The doctor turned in his chair. From the shape came a whistling groan, 
the decayed fragment of a human voice. 

Pleadingly, Joe Allen worked his jaw and spread his purple hands. As if speech 
were a maggot struggling to emerge from his mouth, the blue, tumescent face toiled, 
the huge tongue wallowed helplessly between the viscid lips. 

The doctor reached for the telephone, lifted the receiver. Its deadness to his ear 
meant nothing—he could not have spoken. The thing confronting him, with each 
least movement that it made, destroyed the very frame of sanity in which words 
might have meaning, reduced the world itself around him to a waste of dark and 
silence, a starlit ruin where already everywhere, the alien and unimaginable was 
awakening to its new dominion. The corpse raised and reached out one hand as if 
to stay him—turned and walked towards the instrument table. Its legs were leaden, 
it rocked its shoulders like a swimmer, fighting to make its passage through gravity’s 
dense medium. It reached the table and grasped it exhaustedly. The doctor found 
himself on his feet, crouched slightly, weightlessly still. The knife in his hand was the 
only part of himself he clearly felt, and it was like a tongue of fire, a crematory flame. 
Joe Allen’s corpse thrust one hand among the instruments. The thick fingers, with a 
queer, simian ineptitude, brought up a scalpel. Both hands clasped the little handle 
and plunged the blade between the lips, as a thirsty child might a popsicle, then jerked 
it out again, slashing the tongue. Turbid fluid splashed down to the floor. The jaw 
worked stiffly, the mouth brought out words in a wet, ragged hiss: 

“Please. Help me. Trapped in his.” One dead hand struck the dead chest. 
“Starving.” 

“What are your” 

“Traveler. Not of earth.” 

“An eater of human flesh. A drinker of human blood.” 

“No. No. Hiding only. Am small. Shape hideous to you. Feared death.” 

“You brought death.” The doctor spoke with the calm of perfect disbelief, 
himself as incredible to him as the thing he spoke with. It shook its head, the dull, 
popped eyes glaring with an agony of thwarted expression. 
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“Killed none. Hid in this. Hid in this not to be killed. Five days now. Drowning 
in decay. Free me. Please.” 

“No. You have come to feed on us, you are not hiding in fear. We are your food, 
your meat and drink. You fed on those two men within your grave. Their grave..For 
you, a delay. In fact, a diversion that had ended the hunt for you.” 

“No! No! Used men already dead. For me, five days, starvation. Even less. Fed 
only from necessity. Horrible necessity!” 

The spoiled vocal instrument made a mangled gasp of the last word—an 
inhuman, snakepit noise the doctor felt as a cold flicker of ophidian tongues within 
his ears—while the dead arms moved in a sodden approximation of the body 
language that swears truth. 

“No,” the doctor said. “You killed them all. Including your...tool—this man. 
What are you?” Panic erupted in the question which he tried to bury by answering 
himself instantly. “Resolute, yes. That surely. You used death for an escape route. 
You need no oxygen perhaps.” 

“Extracted more than my need from gasses of decay. A lesser component of 
our metabolism.” 

The voice was gaining distinctness, developing makeshifts for tones lost in the 
agonal rupturing of the valves and stops of speech, more effectively wrestling vowel 
and consonant from the putrid tongue and lips. At the same time the body’s crudity 
of movement did not quite obscure a subtle, incessant experimentation. Fingers 
flexed and stirred, testing the give of tendons, groping the palm for the old points of 
purchase and counter-pressure there. The knees, with cautious repetitions, assessed 
the new limits of their articulation. 

“What was the sphere?” 

“My ship. Its destruction our first duty facing discovery.” (Fear touched the 
doctor, like a slug climbing his neck; he had seen, as it spoke, a sharp, spastic activity 
of the tongue, a pleating and shrinkage of its bulk as at the tug of some inward 
adjustment.) “No chance to re-enter. Leaving this take far too long. Not even time to 
set for destruct—must extrude a cilium, chemical key to broach hull shield. In shaft 
my only chance to halt host.” 

The right arm tested the wrist, and the scalpel the hand still held cut white 
sparks from the air, while the word “host” seemed itself a little knife-prick, a teasing 
abandonment of fiction—though the dead mask showed no irony—preliminary to 
attack. 

But he found that fear had gone from him. The impossibility with which 
he conversed, and was about to struggle, was working in him an overwhelming 
amplification of his life’s long helpless rage at death. He found his parochial pity 
for earth alone stretched to the trans-stellar scope this traveler commanded, to the 
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whole cosmic trashyard with its bulldozed multitudes of corpses; galactic wheels 
of carnage—stars, planets with their most majestic generations—all trash, cracked 
bones and foul rags that pooled, settled, reconcatenated in futile symmetries gravid 
with new multitudes of briefly animate trash. 

And this, standing before him now, was the death it was given him particularly 
to deal—his mite was being called in by the universal Treasury of death, and Dr. 
Winters found himself, an old healer, on fire to pay. His own, more lethal blade, 
tugged at his hand with its own sharp appetite. He felt entirely the Examiner once 
more, knew the precise cuts he would make, swiftly and without error. Very soon now, 
he thought and coolly probed for some further insight before its onslaught: 

“Why must your ship be destroyed, even at the cost of your host’s life?” 

“We must not be understood.” 

“The livestock must not understand what is devouring them.” 

“Yes, doctor. Not all at once. But one by one. You will understand what is 
devouring you. That is essential to my feast.” 

The doctor shook his head. “You are in your grave already, Traveler. That body 
will be your coffin. You will be buried in it a second time, for all time.” 

The thing came one step nearer and opened its mouth. The flabby throat 
wrestled as with speech, but what sprang out was a slender white filament, more than 
whip-fast. Dr. Winters saw only the first flicker of its eruption, and then his brain 
nova-ed, thinning out at light-speed to a white nullity. 


— AAA 


When the doctor came to himself, it was in fact to a part of himself only. 
Before he had opened his eyes he found that his wakened mind had repossessed 
proprioceptively only a bizarre truncation of his body. His head, neck, left shoulder, 
arm and hand declared themselves—the rest was silence. 

When he opened his eyes, he found that he lay supine on the gurney, and naked. 
Something propped his head. A strap bound his left elbow to the gurney’s edge, a 
strap he could feel. His chest was also anchored by a strap, and this he could not feel. 
Indeed, save for its active remnant, his entire body might have been bound in a block 
of ice, so numb was it, and so powerless was he to compel the slightest movement 
from the least part of it. 

The room was empty, but from the open door of the vault there came slight 
sounds: the creak and soft frictions of heavy tarpaulin shifted to accommodate some 
business involving small clicking and kissing noises. 
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Tears of fury filled the doctor’s eyes. Clenching his one fist at the starry engine 
of creation that he could not see, he ground his teeth and whispered in the hot 
breath of strangled weeping: 

“Take it back, this dirty little shred of life! I throw it off gladly like the filth it 
is.” The slow knock of bootsoles loudened from within the vault, and he turned his 
head. From the vault door Joe Allen’s corpse approached him. 

It moved with new energy, though its gait was grotesque, a ducking, hitching 
progress, jerky with circumventions of decayed muscle, while above this galvanized, 
struggling frame, the bruise-colored face hung inanimate, an image of detachment. 
With terrible clarity it revealed the thing for what it was—a damaged hand-puppet 
vigorously worked from within. And when that frozen face was brought to hang 
above the doctor, the reeking hands, with the light, solicitous touch of friends at 
sickbeds, rested on his naked thigh. 

The absence of sensation made the touch more dreadful than if felt. It showed 
him that the nightmare he still desperately denied at heart had annexed his body 
while he—holding head and arm free—had already more than half-drowned in its 
mortal paralysis. There lay his nightmare part, a nothingness freely possessed by an 
unspeakability. The corpse said: 

“Rotten blood. Thin nourishment. Only one hour alone before you came. Fed 
from neighbor to my left—barely had strength to extend siphon. Fed from the 
right while you worked. Tricky going—you are alert. Expected Dr. Parsons. Energy 
needs of animating this’”—one hand left the doctor’s thigh and smote the dusty 
overalls—“and of host-transfer, very high. Once I have you synapsed, will be near 
starvation again.” 

A sequence of unbearable images unfolded in the doctor’s mind, even as the 
robot carrion turned from the gurney and walked to the instrument table: the 
sheriff’s arrival just after dawn, alone of course, since Craven always took thought 
for his deputies’ rest and because on this errand he would want privacy to consider 
any indiscretion on behalf of the miners’ survivors that the situation might call for; 
his finding his old friend, supine and alarmingly weak; his hurrying over, his leaning 
near. Then, somewhat later, a police car containing a rack of still wet bones might 
plunge off the highway above some deep spot in the gorge. 

The corpse took an evidence box from the table and put the scalpel in it. Then it 
turned and retrieved the mortuary knife from the floor and put that in as well, saying 
as it did so, without turning. “The sheriff will come in the morning. You spoke like 
close friends. He will probably come alone.” 

The coincidence with his thoughts had to be accident, but the intent to terrify 
and appall him was clear. The tone and timing of that patched-up voice were 
unmistakably deliberate—sly probes that sought his anguish specifically, sought his 
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mind’s personal center. He watched the corpse—back at the table—dipping an apish 
but accurate hand and plucking up rib shears, scissors, clamps, adding all to the box. 
He stared, momentarily emptied by shock of all but the will to know finally the full 
extent of the horror that had appropriated his life. Joe Allen’s body carried the box to 
the worktable beside the gurney, and the expressionless eyes met the doctor’s. 

“I have gambled. A grave gamble. But now I have won. At risk of personal 
discovery we are obliged to disconnect, contract, hide as well as possible in host 
body. Suicide in effect. I disregarded situational imperatives, despite starvation 
before disinterment and subsequent autopsy all but certain. I caught up with crew, 
tackled Pollock and Jackson microseconds before blast. Computed five days’ survival 
from his cache, could disconnect at limit of strength to do so, but otherwise would 
chance autopsy, knowing doctor was alcoholic incompetent. And now see my gain. 
You are a prize host, can feed with near impunity even when killing too dangerous. 
Safe meals delivered to you still warm.” 

The corpse had painstakingly aligned the gurney parallel to the worktable 
but offset, the table’s foot extending past the gurney’s, and separated from it by a 
distance somewhat less than the reach of Joe Allen’s right arm. Now the dead hands 
distributed the implements along the right edge of the table, save for the scissors and 
the box. These the corpse took to the table’s foot, where it set down the box and slid 
the scissors jaws round one strap of its overalls. It began to speak again, and as it did, 
the scissors dismembered its cerements in unhesitating strokes. 

“The cut must be medical, forensically right, though a smaller one easier. 
Must be careful of the pectoral muscles or arms will not convey me. I am no larva 
anymore—over fifteen hundred grams.” 

To ease the nightmare’s suffocating pressure, to thrust out some flicker of his 
own will against its engulfment, the doctor flung a question, his voice more cracked 
than the other’s now was: 

“Why is my arm free?” 

“The last, fine neural splicing needs a sensory-motor standard, to perfect my 
brain’s fit to yours. Lacking this eye-hand coordinating check, much coarser motor 
control of host. This done, I flush out the paralytic, unbind us, and we are free 
together.” 

The grave-clothes had fallen in a puzzle of fragments, and the cadaver stood 
naked, its dark, gas-rounded contours making it seem some sleek marine creature, 
ruddered with the black-veined, gas-distended sex. Again the voice had teased for his 
fear, had uttered the last word with a savoring protraction, and now the doctor’s cup of 
anguish brimmed over; horror and outrage wrenched his spirit in brutal alternation as 
if trying to tear it naked from its captive frame. He rolled his head in this deadlock, his 
mouth beginning to split with the slow birth of a mind-emptying outcry. 
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The corpse watched this, giving a single nod that might have been approbation. 
Then it mounted the worktable and, with the concentrated caution of some practiced 
convalescent re-entering his bed, lay on its back. The dead eyes again sought the 
living and found the doctor staring back, grinning insanely. 

“Clever corpse!” the doctor cried. “Clever, carnivorous corpse! Able alien! 
Please don’t think I’m criticizing. Who am I to criticize? A mere arm and shoulder, 
a talking hand, just a small piece of a pathologist. But Pm confused.” He paused, 
savoring the monster’s attentive silence and his own buoyancy in the hysterical levity 
that had unexpectedly liberated him. “You’re going to use your puppet there to pluck 
you out of itself and put you on me. But once he’s pulled you from your driver’s seat, 
won't he go dead, so to speak, and drop you? You could get a nasty knock. Why not 
set a plank between the tables—the puppet opens the door, and you scuttle, ooze, 
lurch, flop, slither, as the case may be, across the bridge. No messy spills. And in any 
case, isn’t this an odd, rather clumsy way to get around among your cattle? Shouldn’t 
you at least carry your own scalpels when you travel? There’s always the risk you'll 
run across that one host in a million that isn’t carrying one with him.” 

He knew his gibes would be answered to his own despair. He exulted, but solely 
in the momentary bafflement of the predator—in having, for just a moment, mocked 
its gloating assurance to silence and marred its feast. 

Its right hand picked up the post-mortem knife beside it, and the left wedged a 
roll of gauze beneath Allen’s neck, lifting the throat to a more prominent arch. The 
mouth told the ceiling: 

“We retain larval form till entry of the host. As larvae we have locomotor 
structures, and sense-buds usable outside our ships’ sensory amplifiers. I waited 
coiled round Joe Allen’s bed leg till night, entered by his mouth as he slept.” 
Allen’s hand lifted the knife, held it high above the dull, quick eyes, turning it in 
the light. “Once lodged, we have three instars to adult form,” the voice continued 
absently—the knife might have been a mirror from which the corpse read its 
features. “Larvally we have only a sketch of our full neural tap. Our metamorphosis 
cued and determined by host’s endosomatic ecology. I matured in three days.” 
Allen’s wrist flexed, tipping the knife’s point downmost. “Most supreme adaptations 
purchased at the cost of inessential capacities.” The elbow pronated and slowly 
flexed, hooking the knife body-wards. “Our hosts are all sentients, eco-dominants, 
are already carrying the baggage of coping structures for the planetary environment. 
Limbs, sensory portals”—the fist planted the fang of its tool under the chin, tilted 
it and rode it smoothly down the throat, the voice proceeding unmarred from under 
the furrow that the steel ploughed—“somatic envelopes, instrumentalities’—down 
the sternum, diaphragm, abdomen the stainless blade painted its stripe of gaping, 
muddy tissue—“with a host’s brain we inherit all these, the mastery of any planet, 
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netted in its dominant’s cerebral nexus. Thus our genetic codings are now all but 
disencumbered of such provisions.” 

So swiftly the doctor flinched, Joe Allen’s hand slashed four lateral cuts from 
the great wound’s axis. The seeming butchery left two flawlessly drawn thoracic flaps 
cleanly outlined. The left hand raised the left flap’s hem, and the right coaxed the 
knife into the aperture, deepening it with small stabs and slices. The posture was a 
man’s who searches a breast pocket, with the dead eyes studying the slow recoil of 
flesh. The voice, when it resumed, had geared up to an intenser pitch: 

“Galactically, the chordate nerve/brain paradigm abounds, and the neural 
labyrinth is our dominion. Are we to make plant bridges and worm across them 
to our food? Are cockroaches greater than we for having legs to run up walls and 
antennae to grope their way! All the quaint, hinged crutches that life sports! The stilts, 
fins, fans, springs, stalks, flippers and feathers, all in turn so variously terminating in 
hooks, clamps, suckers, scissors, forks or little cages of digits! And besides all the 
gadgets it concocts for wrestling through its worlds, it is all knobbed, whiskered, 
crested, plumed, vented, spiked or measeled over with perceptual gear for combing 
pittances of noise or color from the environing plentitude.” 

Invincibly calm and sure, the hands traded tool and tasks. The right flap eased 
back, revealing ropes of ingeniously spared muscle while promising a genuine 
appearance once sutured back in place. Helplessly the doctor felt his delirious 
defiance bleed away and a bleak fascination rebind him. 

“We are the taps and relays that share the host’s aggregate of afferent nerve- 
impulse precisely at its nodes of integration. We are the brains that peruse these 
integrations, integrate them with our existing banks of host-specific data, and, lastly, 
let their consequences flow down the motor pathway—either the consequences 
they seek spontaneously, or those we wish to graft upon them. We are besides a 
streamlined alimentary/circulatory system and a reproductive apparatus. And more 
than this we need not be.” 

The corpse had spread its bloody vest, and the feculent hands now took up 
the rib shears. The voice’s sinister coloration of pitch and stress grew yet more 
marked—the phrases slid from the tongue with a cobra’s seeking away, winding their 
liquid rhythms round the doctor till a gap in his resistance should let them pour 
through to slaughter the little courage left him. 

“For in this form we have inhabited the densest brainweb of three hundred races, 
lain intricately snug within them like thriving vine on trelliswork. We’ve looked out 
from too many variously windowed masks to regret our own vestigial senses. None 
read their worlds definitely. Far better then, our nomad’s range and choice than an 


unvarying tenancy of one poor set of structures. Far better to slip on as we do whole 
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living beings and wear at once all of their limbs and organs, memories and powers— 
wear all as tightly congruent to our wills as a glove is to the hand that fills it.” 

The shears clipped through the gristle, stolid, bloody jaws monotonously 
feeding, stopping short of the sterno-clavicular joint in the manubrium where the 
muscles of the pectoral girdle have an important anchorage. 

“No consciousness of the chordate type that we have found has been 
impermeable to our finesse—no dendritic pattern so elaborate we could not read 
its stitchwork and thread ourselves to match, precisely map its each synaptic seam 
till we could loosen it and retailor all to suit ourselves. We have strutted costumed 
in the bodies of planetary autarchs, venerable manikins of moral fashion, but cut 
of the universal cloth: the weave of fleet electric filaments of experience which 
we easily re-shuttled to the warp of our wishes. Whereafter—newly hemmed and 
gathered—their living fabric hung obedient to our bias, investing us with honor 
and influence unlimited.” 

The tricky verbal melody, through the corpse’s deft, unfaltering self- 
dismemberment—the sheer neuromuscular orchestration of the compound 
activity—struck Dr. Winters with the detached enthrallment great keyboard 
performers could bring him. He glimpsed the alien’s perspective—a Gulliver 
waiting in a brobdingnagian grave, then marshalling a dead giant against a living, 
like a dwarf in a huge mechanical crane, feverishly programming combat on a 
battery of levers and pedals, waiting for the robot arms’ enactments, the remote, 
titanic impact of the foes—and he marveled, filled with a bleak wonder at life’s 
infinite strategy and plasticity. Joe Allen’s hands reached into his half-opened 
abdominal cavity, reached deep below the uncut anterior muscle that was exposed 
by the shallow, spurious incision of the epidermis, till by external measure they 
were extended far enough to be touching his thighs. The voice was still as the 
forearms advertised a delicate rummaging with the buried fingers. The shoulders 
drew back. As the steady withdrawal brought the wrists into view, the dead legs 
tremored and quaked with diffuse spasms. 

“You called your kind our food and drink, doctor. If you were merely that, an 
elementary usurpation of your motor tracts alone would satisfy us, give us perfect 
cattle-control—for what rarest word or subtlest behavior is more than a flurry of 
varied muscles? That trifling skill was ours long ago. It is not mere blood that feeds 
this lust I feel now to tenant you, this craving for an intimacy that years will not stale. 
My truest feast lies in compelling you to feed in that way and in the utter deformation 
of your will this will involve. Had gross nourishment been my prime need, then my 
gravemates—Pollock and Jackson—could have eked out two weeks of life for me 


or more. But I scorned a cowardly parsimony in the face of death. I reinvested more 
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than half the energy that their blood gave me in fabricating chemicals to keep their 
brains alive, and fluid-bathed with oxygenated nutriment.” 

Out of the chasmed midriff the smeared hands dragged two long tresses of 
silvery filament that writhed and sparkled with a million simultaneous coilings and 
contractions. The legs jittered with faint, chaotic pulses throughout their musculature, 
until the bright, vermiculate tresses had gathered into two spheric masses which the 
hands laid carefully within the incision. Then the legs lay still as death. 

“I had accessory neural taps only to spare, but I could access much memory, 
and all of their cognitive responses, and having in my banks all the organ of Coti’s 
electrochemical conversions of English words, I could whisper anything to them 
directly into the eighth cranial nerve. Those are our true feast, doctor, such bodiless 
electric storms of impotent cognition as I tickled up in those two little bone globes. I 
was forced to drain them yesterday, just before disinterment. They lived till then and 
understood everything—everything I did to them.” 

When the voice paused, the dead and living eyes were locked together. They 
remained so a moment, and then the dead face smiled. 

It recapitulated all the horror of Allen’s first resurrection—this waking of 
expressive soul from those gravemound contours. And it was a demon-soul the 
doctor saw awaken: the smile was barbed with fine, sharp hooks of cruelty at the 
corners of the mouth, while the barbed eyes beamed fond, langorous anticipation of 
his pain. Remotely, Dr. Winters heard the flat sound of his own voice asking: 

“And Joe Allen?” 

“Oh, yes, doctor. He is with us now, has been throughout. I grieve to abandon 
so rare a host! He is a true hermit-philosopher, well-read in four languages. He is 
writing a translation of Marcus Aurelius—he was, I mean, in his free time...” 

Long minutes succeeded of the voice accompanying the surreal self-autopsy, 
but the doctor lay stilled, emptied of reactive power. Still, the full understanding 
of his fate reverberated in his mind—an empty room through which the voice, not 
heard exactly but somehow implanted directly as in the subterranean torture it had 
just described, sent aftershocks of realization, amplifications of the Unspeakable. 

The parasite had traced and tapped the complex interface between cortical 
integration of input and the consequent neural output shaping response. It had 
interposed its brain between sharing consciousness while solely commanding the 
pathways of reaction. The host, the bottled personality, was mute and limbless for 
any least expression of its own will, while hellishly articulate and agile in the service 
of the parasite’s. It was the host’s own hands that bound and wrenched the life half 
out of his prey, his own loins that experienced the repeated orgasms crowning his 
other despoliations of their bodies. And when they lay, bound and shrieking still, 
ready for the consummation, it was his own strength that hauled the smoking entrails 
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from them, and this own intimate tongue and guzzling mouth he plunged into the 
rank, palpitating feast. 

And the doctor had glimpses of the history behind this predation, that of a race 
so far advanced in the essentializing, the inexorable abstraction of their own mental 
fabric that through scientific commitment and genetic self-cultivation they had come 
to embody their own model of perfected consciousness, streamlined to permit the 
entry of other beings and the direct acquisition of their experiential worlds. All 
strictest scholarship at first, until there matured in the disembodied scholars their 
long-germinal and now blazing, jealous hatred for all “lesser” minds rooted and 
clothed in the soil and sunlight of solid, particular worlds. The parasite spoke of 
the “cerebral music”, the “symphonies of agonized paradox” that were its invasion’s 
chief plunder. The doctor felt the truth behind this grandiloquence: its actual harvest 
from the systematic violation of encoffined personalities was the experience of a 
barren supremacy of means over lives more primitive, perhaps, but vastly wealthier 
in the vividness and passionate concern with which life for them was imbued. 

Joe Allen’s hands had scooped up the bunched skeins of alien nerve, with the 
wrinkled brain-node couched amidst them, and for some time had awaited the slow 
retraction of a last major trunkline which seemingly had followed the spine’s axis. 
At last, when only a slender subfiber of this remained implanted, the corpse, smiling 
once more, held up for him to view its reconcatenated master. The doctor looked 
into its eyes then and spoke—not to their controller, but to the captive who shared 
them with it, and who now, the doctor knew, neared his final death. 

“Goodbye, Joe Allen. Eddie Sykes. You are guiltless. Peace be with you at last.” 

The demon smile remained fixed, the right hand reached its viscid cargo across 
the gap and over the doctor’s groin. He watched the hand set the glittering medusa’s 
head—his new self—upon his flesh, return to the table, take up the scalpel, and reach 
back to cut in his groin a four-inch incision—all in eerie absence of tactile stimulus. 
The line that had remained plunged into the corpse suddenly whipped free of the 
mediastinal crevice, retracted across the gap and shortened to a taut stub on the 
seething organism atop the doctor. 

Joe Allen’s body collapsed, emptied, all slack. He was a corpse again entirely, 
but with one anomalous feature to his posture. His right arm had not dropped to 
the nearly vertical hang that would have been natural. At the instant of the alien’s 
unplugging, the shoulder had given a fierce shrug and wrenching of its angle, flinging 
the arm upward as it died so that it now lay in the orientation of an arm that reaches 
up for a ladder’s next rung. The slightest tremor would unfix the joints and dump the 
arm back into the gravitational bias; it would also serve to dump the scalpel from the 


preferred, upturned palm that implement still precariously occupied. 
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The man had repossessed himself one microsecond before his end. The 
doctor’s heart stirred, woke, and sang within him, for he saw that the scalpel was 
just in reach of his fingers at his forearm’s fullest stretch from the bound elbow. The 
horror crouched on him and, even now slowly feeding its trunkline into his groin 
incision, at first stopped the doctor’s hand with a pang of terror. Then he reminded 
himself that, until implanted, the enemy was a senseless mass, bristling with plugs, 
with input jacks for senses, but, until installed in the physical amplifiers of eyes and 
ears, an utterly deaf, blind monad that waited in a perfect solipsism between two 
captive sensory envelopes. 

He saw his training fingers above the bright tool of freedom, though with an 
insane smile of God and Adam on the Cistine ceiling, and then, with a lifespan of 
surgeon’s fine control, plucked up the scalpel. The arm fell and hung. 

“Sleep.” The doctor said. “Sleep revenged.” 

But he found his retaliation harshly reined in by the alien’s careful provisions. 
His elbow had been fixed with his upper arm almost at right angles to his body’s 
long axis; his forearm could reach his hand inward and present it closely to the face, 
suiting the parasite’s need of an eye-hand coordinative check, but could not, even 
with the scalpel’s added reach, bring its point within four inches of his groin. Steadily 
the parasite fed on its tapline. It would usurp motor control in three or four minutes 
at most, to judge by the time its extrication from Allen had taken. 

Frantically the doctor bent his wrist inwards to its limit, trying to pick through 
the strap where it crossed his inner elbow. Sufficient pressure was impossible, and 
the hold so awkward that even feeble attempts threatened the loss of the scalpel. 
Smoothly the root of alien control sank into him. It was a defenseless thing of jelly 
against which he lay lethally armed, and he was still doomed—a preview of all his 
thrall’s impotence-to-be. 

But of course there was a way. Not to survive. But to escape, and to have 
vengeance. For a moment he stared at his captor, hardening his mettle in the blaze of 
hate it lit in him. Then, swiftly, he determined the order of his moves, and began. 

He reached the scalpel to his neck and opened his superior thyroid vein—his 
inkwell. He laid the scalpel by his ear, dipped his finger in his blood, and began to write 
on the metal surface of the gurney, beginning by his thigh and moving towards his 
armpit. Oddly, the incision of his neck, though this was muscularly awake, had been 
painless, which gave him hopes that raised his courage for what remained to do. 

When he had done the message read: 


MIND PARASITE 


FM ALLEN IN ME 
CUT ALL TILL FIND 
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1500 GM MASS 
NERVE FIBRE 


O 


He wanted to write goodbye to his friend, but the alien had begun to pay out 
smaller, auxiliary filaments collaterally with the main one, and all now lay in speed. 

He took up the scalpel, rolled his head to the left, and plunged the blade deep 
in his ear. 

Miracle! Last, accidental mercy! It was painless. Some procedural, highly 
specific anesthetic was in effect. With careful plunges, he obliterated the right inner 
ear and then thrust silence, with equal thoroughness, into the left. The slashing of 
the vocal chords followed, then the tendons in the back of the neck that hold it 
erect. He wished he were free to unstring knees and elbows too, but it could not 
be. But blinded, with centers of balance lost, with only rough motor control—all 
these conditions should fetter the alien’s escape, should it in the first place manage 
the reanimation of a bloodless corpse in which it had not yet achieved a fine-tuned 
interweave. Before he extinguished his eyes, he paused, the scalpel poised above his 
face, and blinked them to clear his aim of tears. The right, then the left, both retinas 
meticulously carved away, the yolk of vision quite scooped out of them. The scalpel’s 
last task, once it had tilted the head sideways to guide the bloodflow absolutely clear 
of possible effacement of the message, was to slash the external carotid artery. 

When this was done the old man sighed with relief and laid his scalpel down. 
Even as he did so, he felt the deep, inward prickle of an alien energy—something that 
flared, crackled, flared, groped for but did not quite find its purchase. And inwardly, as 
the doctor sank towards sleep—cerebrally, as a voiceless man must speak—he spoke 
to the parasite these carefully chosen words: 

“Welcome to your new house. I’m afraid there’s been some vandalism—the 
lights don’t work, and the plumbing has a very bad leak. There are some other things 
wrong as well—the neighborhood is perhaps a little “oo quiet, you may find it hard 
to get around very easily. But it’s been a lovely home to me for fifty-seven years, and 
somehow I think you'll stay...” 

The face, turned towards the body of Joe Allen, seemed to weep scarlet tears, 


but its last movement before death was to smile. 
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This was another of those stories that I knew just had to be in the book. Published in Yankee 
magazine as “Do the Dead Sing?” this story illustrates just why Stephen King long ago moved from 
being one of the great American horror writers to being quite simply one of the great American 
writers. There were other memorable tales in 1981; notable were Bob Lemans “The Tehama,” 
Dennis Etchison’s “The Dark Country,” and John Alfred Taylors “I Hae Dreamd a Dreary 
Dream,” and some wonderful ghostly tales published by Rosemary Pardoe. 


e Reach was wider in those days,” Stella Flanders told her great-grandchildren 
in the last summer of her life, the summer before she began to see ghosts. The 
children looked at her with wide, silent eyes, and her son, Alden, turned from his 
seat on the porch where he was whittling. It was Sunday, and Alden wouldn’t take his 
boat out on Sundays no matter how high the price of lobster was. 

“What do you mean, Gram?” Tommy asked, but the old woman did not answer. She only sat 
in her rocker by the cold stove, her slippers bumping placidly on the floor. 

Tommy asked his mother: “What does she mean?” 

Lois only shook her head, smiled, and sent them out with pots to pick berries. 

Stella thought: She’ forgot. Or did she ever know? 

The Reach had been wider in those days. If anyone knew it was so, that person was Stella 
Flanders. She had been born in 1884, she was the oldest resident of Goat Island, and she had never 
once in her life been to the mainland. 
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Do you love? This question had begun to plague her, and she did not even know 


what it meant. 


Fall set in, a cold fall without the necessary rain to bring a really fine color to the 
trees, either on Goat or on Raccoon Head across the Reach. The wind blew long, 
cold notes that fall, and Stella felt each note resonate in her heart. 

On November 19, when the first flurries came swirling down out of a sky the 
color of white chrome, Stella celebrated her birthday. Most of the village turned 
out. Hattie Stoddard came, whose mother had died of pleurisy in 1954 and whose 
father had been lost with the Dancer in 1941. Richard and Mary Dodge came, Richard 
moving slowly up the path on his cane, his arthritis riding him like an invisible 
passenger. Sarah Havelock came, of course; Sarah’s mother Annabelle had been 
Stella’s best friend. They had gone to the island school together, grades one to eight, 
and Annabelle had married Tommy Frane, who had pulled her hair in the fifth grade 
and made her cry, just as Stella had married Bill Flanders, who had once knocked all 
of her schoolbooks out of her arms and into the mud (but she had managed not 
to cry). Now both Annabelle and Tommy were gone and Sarah was the only one of 
their seven children still on the island. Her husband, George Havelock, who had been 
known to everyone as Big George, had died a nasty death over on the mainland in 
1967, the year there was no fishing. An ax had slipped in Big George’s hand, there 
had been blood—too much of it}—and an island funeral three days later. And when 
Sarah came in to Stella’s party and cried, “Happy birthday, Gram!” Stella hugged her 
tight and closed her eyes 

(do you do you love?) 

but she did not cry. 

There was a tremendous birthday cake. Hattie had made it with her best friend, 
Vera Spruce. The assembled company bellowed out “Happy Birthday to You” in 
a combined voice that was loud enough to drown out the wind...for a little while, 
anyway. Even Alden sang, who in the normal course of events would sing only 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers” and the doxology in church and would mouth the 
words of all the rest with his head hunched and his big old jug ears just as red as 
tomatoes. There were ninety-five candles on Stella’s cake, and even over the singing 
she heard the wind, although her hearing was not what it once had been. 

She thought the wind was calling her name. 
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“I was not the only one,” she would have told Lois’s children if she could. “In my day there 
were many that lived and died on the island. There was no mail boat in those days; Bull Symes 
used to bring the mail when there was mail. There was no ferry, either. If you had business on 
the Head, your man took you in the lobster boat. So far as I know, there wasn’t a flushing toilet 
on the island until 1946. ’Twas Bulls boy Harold that put in the first one the year after the heart 
attack carried Bull off while he was out dragging traps. I remember seeing them bring Bull home. I 
remember that they brought him up wrapped in a tarpaulin, and how one of his green boots poked 
out. I remember... 

And they would say: “What, Gram? What do you remember?” How would she answer them? 


Was there more? 


On the first day of winter, a month or so after the birthday party, Stella opened 
the back door to get stovewood and discovered a dead sparrow on the back stoop. 
She bent down carefully, picked it up by one foot, and looked at it. 

“Frozen,” she announced, and something inside her spoke another word. It had 
been forty years since she had seen a frozen bird—1938. The year the Reach had 
frozen. 

Shuddering, pulling her coat closer, she threw the dead sparrow in the old rusty 
incinerator as she went by it. The day was cold. The sky was a clear, deep blue. On 
the night of her birthday four inches of snow had fallen, had melted, and no more 
had come since then. “Got to come soon,” Larry McKeen down at the Goat Island 
Store said sagely, as if daring winter to stay away. 

Stella got to the woodpile, picked herself an armload and carried it back to the 
house. Her shadow, crisp and clean, followed her. 

As she reached the back door, where the sparrow had fallen, Bill spoke to 
her—but the cancer had taken Bill twelve years before. “Stella,” Bill said, and she 
saw his shadow fall beside her, longer but just as clear-cut, the shadow-bill of his 
shadow-cap twisted jauntily off to one side just as he had always worn it. Stella felt a 
scream lodged in her throat. It was too large to touch her lips. 

“Stella,” he said again, “when you comin across to the mainland? We’ll get Norm 
Jolley’s old Ford and go down to Bean’s in Freeport just for a lark. What do you say?” 

She wheeled, almost dropping her wood, and there was no one there. Just 
the dooryard sloping down to the hill, then the wild white grass, and beyond all, 
at the edge of everything, clear-cut and somehow magnified, the Reach...and the 
mainland beyond it. 
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“Gram, what’s the Reach?” Lona might have asked...although she never had. 
And she would have given them the answer any fisherman knew by rote: a Reach is a 
body of water between two bodies of land, a body of water which is open at either 
end. The old lobsterman’s joke went like this: know how to read y compass when the 
fog comes, boys; between Jonesport and London there’s a mighty long Reach. 

“Reach is the water between the island and the mainland,” she might have 
amplified, giving them molasses cookies and hot tea laced with sugar. “I know that 
much. I know it as well as my husband’s name...and how he used to wear his hat. 

“Gram?” Lona would say. “How come you never been across the Reach?” 

“Honey,” she would say, “I never saw any reason to go.” 

In January, two months after the birthday party, the Reach froze for the first 
time since 1938. The radio warned islanders and mainlanders alike not to trust the 
ice, but Stewie McClelland and Russell Bowie took Stewie’s Bombardier Skiddoo out 
anyway after a long afternoon spent drinking Apple Zapple wine, and sure enough, 
the skiddoo went into the Reach. Stewie managed to crawl out (although he lost one 
foot to frostbite). The Reach took Russell Bowie and carried him away. 


—a 1AA 


That January 25 there was a memorial service for Russell. Stella went on her son 
Alden’s arm, and he mouthed the words to the hymns and boomed out the doxology 
in his great tuneless voice before the benediction. Stella sat afterward with Sarah 
Havelock and Hattie Stoddard and Vera Spruce in the glow of the wood fire in the 
town-hall basement. A going-away party for Russell was being held, complete with 
Za-Rex punch and nice little cream-cheese sandwiches cut into triangles. The men, 
of course, kept wandering out back for a nip of something a bit stronger than Za- 
Rex. Russell Bowie’s new widow sat red-eyed and stunned beside Ewell McCracken, 
the minister. She was seven months big with child—it would be her fifth—and Stella, 
half-dozing in the heat of the woodstove, thought: She// be crossing the Reach soon 
enough, I guess. Shell move to Freeport or Lewiston and go for a waitress, I guess. 

She looked around at Vera and Hattie, to see what the discussion was. 

“No, I didn’t hear,” Hattie said. “What did Freddy say?” 

They were talking about Freddy Dinsmore, the oldest man on the island (two 
years younger’n me, though, Stella thought with some satisfaction), who had sold out 
his store to Larry McKeen in 1960 and now lived on his retirement. 

“Said he’d never seen such a winter,” Vera said, taking out her knitting. “He says 
it is going to make people sick.” 
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Sarah Havelock looked at Stella, and asked if Stella had ever seen such a winter. 
There had been no snow since that first little bit; the ground lay crisp and bare and 
brown. The day before, Stella had walked thirty paces into the back field, holding her 
right hand level at the height of her thigh, and the grass there had snapped in a neat 
row with a sound like breaking glass. 

“No,” Stella said. “The Reach froze in ’38, but there was snow that year. Do you 
remember Bull Symes, Hattie?” 

Hattie laughed. “I think I still have the black-and-blue he gave me on my sit- 
upon at the New Year's party in 53. He pinched me “hat hard. What about him?” 

“Bull and my own man walked across to the mainland that year,” Stella said. 
“That February of 1938. Strapped on snowshoes, walked across to Dorrit’s Tavern 
on the Head, had them each a shot of whiskey, and walked back. They asked me 
to come along. They were like two little boys off to the sliding with a toboggan 
between them.” 

They were looking at her, touched by the wonder of it. Even Vera was looking at 
her wide-eyed, and Vera had surely heard the tale before. If you believed the stories, 
Bull and Vera had once played some house together, although it was hard, looking at 
Vera now, to believe she had ever been so young, 

“And you didn’t go?” Sarah asked, perhaps seeing the reach of the Reach in her 
mind’s eye, so white it was almost blue in the heatless winter sunshine, the sparkle of 
the snow crystals, the mainland drawing closer, walking across, yes, walking across 
the ocean just like Jesus-out-of-the-boat, leaving the island for the one and only time 
in your life on foot— 

“No,” Stella said. Suddenly she wished she had brought her own knitting. “I 
didn’t go with them.” 

“Why not?” Hattie asked, almost indignantly. 

“Tt was washday,” Stella almost snapped, and then Missy Bowie, Russell’s widow, 
broke into loud, braying sobs. Stella looked over and there sat Bill Flanders in his 
red-and-black-checked jacket, hat cocked to one side, smoking a Herbert Tareyton 
with another tucked behind his ear for later. She felt her heart leap into her chest and 
choke between beats. 

She made a noise, but just then a knot popped like a rifle shot in the stove, and 
neither of the other ladies heard. 

“Poor thing,” Sarah nearly cooed. 

“Well shut of that good-for-nothing,” Hattie grunted. She searched for the grim 
depth of the truth concerning the departed Russell Bowie and found it: 

“Little more than a tramp for pay, that man. She’s well out of shat two-hoss 
trace.” 
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Stella barely heard these things. There sat Bill, close enough to the Reverend 
McCracken to have tweaked his nose if he so had a mind; he looked no more than 
forty, his eyes barely marked by the crow’s-feet that had later sunk so deep, wearing 
his flannel pants and his gum-rubber boots with the gray wool socks folded neatly 
down over the tops. 

“Were waitin on you, Stel,” he said. “You come on across and see the mainland. 
You won't need no snowshoes this year.” 

There he sat in the town-hall basement, big as Billy-be-damned, and then 
another knot exploded in the stove and he was gone. And the Reverend McCracken 
went on comforting Missy Bowie as if nothing had happened. 

That night Vera called up Annie Phillips on the phone, and in the course of the 
conversation mentioned to Annie that Stella Flanders didn’t look well, not at all well. 

“Alden would have a scratch of a job getting her off-island if she took sick,” 
Annie said. Annie liked Alden because her own son Toby had told her Alden would 
take nothing stronger than beer. Annie was strictly temperance, herself. 

“Wouldn’t get her off ’tall unless she was in a coma,” Vera said, pronouncing the 
word in the downeast fashion: comer. “When Stella says ‘Frog, Alden jumps. Alden 
ain’t but half-bright, you know. Stella pretty much runs him.” 

“Oh, ayuh?” Annie said. 

Just then there was a metallic crackling sound on the line. Vera could hear Annie 
Phillips for a moment longer—not the words, just the sound of her voice going on 
behind the crackling—and then there was nothing. The wind had gusted up high 
and the phone lines had gone down, maybe into Godlin’s Pond or maybe down by 
Borrow’s Cove, where they went into the Reach sheathed in rubber. It was possible 
that they had gone down on the other side, on the Head...and some might even have 
said (only half-joking) that Russell Bowie had reached up a cold hand to snap the 
cable, just for the hell of it. 


—VIji— 


Not 700 feet away Stella Flanders lay under her puzzle-quilt and listened to the 
dubious music of Alden’s snores in the other room. She listened to Alden so she 
wouldn’t have to listen to the wind...but she heard the wind anyway, oh yes, coming 
across the frozen expanse of the Reach, a mile and a half of water that was now 
overplated with ice, ice with lobsters down below, and groupers, and perhaps the 
twisting, dancing body of Russell Bowie, who used to come each April with his old 
Rogers rototiller and turn her garden. 
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Whol turn the earth this April? she wondered as she lay cold and curled under her 
puzzle-quilt. And as a dream in a dream, her voice answered her voice: Do you love? 
The wind gusted, rattling the storm window. It seemed that the storm window was 
talking to her, but she turned her face away from its words. And did not cry. 

“But Gram,” Lona would press (she never gave up, not that one, she was like her mom, and 
her grandmother before her), “you still havent told why you never went across.” 

‘Why, child, I have always had everything I wanted right here on Goat.” 

“But its so small. We live in Portland. Theres buses, Gram!” 

“I see enough of what goes on in cities on the TV. I guess Tl stay where I am.” 

Hal was younger, but somehow more intuitive; he would not press her as his sister might, but his 
question would go closer to the heart of things: “You never wanted to go across, Gram? Never?” 

And she would lean toward him, and take his small hands, and tell him how her mother and 
father had come to the island shortly after they were married, and how Bull Symes’ grandfather had 
taken Stella's father as a ‘prentice on his boat. She would tell him how her mother had conceived four 
times but one of her babies had miscarried and another had died a week after birth—she would 
have left the island if they could have saved it at the mainland hospital, but of course it was over 
before that was even thought of. 

She would tell them that Bill had delivered Jane, their grandmother, but not that when it was 
over he had gone into the bathroom and first puked and then wept like a hysterical woman who had 
her monthlies p ticularly bad. Jane, of course, had left the island at fourteen to go to high school; girls 
didnt get married at fourteen anymore, and when Stella saw her go off in the boat with Bradley 
Maxwell, whose job it had been to ferry the kids back and forth that month, she knew in her heart 
that Jane was gone for good, although she would come back for a while. She would tell them that 
Alden had come along ten years later, after they had given up, and as if to make up for his tardiness, 
here was Alden still, a lifelong bachelor, and in some ways Stella was grateful for that because Alden 
was not terribly bright and there are plenty of women willing to take advantage of a man with a 
slow brain and a good heart (although she would not tell the children that last, either). 

She would say: “Louis and Margaret Godlin begat Stella Godlin, who became Stella 
Flanders; Bill and Stella Flanders begat Jane and Alden Flanders and Jane Flanders became Jane 
Wakefield; Richard and Jane Wakefield begat Lois Wakefield, who became Lois Perrault; David 
and Lois Perrault begat Lona and Hal. Those are your names, children: you are Godlin-Flanders- 
Wakefield-Perrault. Your blood is in the stones of this island, and I stay here because the mainland 
is too far to reach. Yes, I love; I have loved, anyway, or at least tried to love, but memory is so wide 
and so deep, and I cannot cross. Godlin-Flanders-Wakefield-Perrault...” 

That was the coldest February since the National Weather Service began 
keeping records, and by the middle of the month the ice covering the Reach was safe. 
Snowmobiles buzzed and whined and sometimes turned over when they climbed the 
ice-heaves wrong, Children tried to skate, found the ice too bumpy to be any fun, 
and went back to Godlin’s Pond on the far side of the hill, but not before little Justin 
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McCracken, the minister’s son, caught his skate in a fissure and broke his ankle. They 
took him over to the hospital on the mainland where a doctor who owned a Corvette 
told him, “Son, it’s going to be as good as new.” 

Freddy Dinsmore died very suddenly just three days after Justin McCracken 
broke his ankle. He caught the flu late in January, would not have the doctor, told 
everyone it was “Just a cold from goin out to get the mail without m’scarf,” took to 
his bed, and died before anyone could take him across to the mainland and hook 
him up to all those machines they have waiting for guys like Freddy. His son George, 
a tosspot of the first water even at the advanced age (for tosspots, anyway) of 
sixty-eight, found Freddy with a copy of the Bangor Daily News in one hand and his 
Remington, unloaded, near the other. Apparently he had been thinking of cleaning it 
just before he died. George Dinsmore went on a three-week toot, said toot financed 
by someone who knew that George would have his old dad’s insurance money 
coming. Hattie Stoddard went around telling anyone who would listen that old 
George Dinsmore was a sin and a disgrace, no better than a tramp for pay. 

There was a lot of flu around. The school closed for two weeks that February 
instead of the usual one because so many pupils were out sick. “No snow breeds 
germs,” Sarah Havelock said. 

Near the end of the month, just as people were beginning to look forward to the 
false comfort of March, Alden Flanders caught the flu himself. He walked around 
with it for nearly a week and then took to his bed with a fever of a hundred and one. 
Like Freddy, he refused to have the doctor, and Stella stewed and fretted and worried. 
Alden was not as old as Freddy, but that May he would turn sixty. 

The snow came at last. Six inches on Valentine’s Day, another six on the 
twentieth, and a foot in a good old norther on the leap, February 29. The snow lay 
white and strange between the cove and the mainland, like a sheep’s meadow where 
there had been only gray and surging water at this time of year since time out of 
mind. Several people walked across to the mainland and back. No snowshoes were 
necessary this year because the snow had frozen to a firm, glittery crust. They might 
take a knock of whiskey, too, Stella thought, but they would not take it at Dorrit’s. 
Dorrit’s had burned down in 1958. 

And she saw Bill all four times. Once he told her: “Y’ought to come soon, Stella. 
We'll go steppin. What do you say?” 

She could say nothing. Her fist was crammed deep into her mouth. 

“Everything I ever wanted or needed was here,” she would tell them. “We had the radio and 
now we have the television, and that’s all I want of the world beyond the Reach. I had my garden 
year in and year out. And lobster? Why, we always used to have a pot of lobster stew on the back 
of the stove and we used to take it off and put it behind the door in the pantry when the minister 


came calling so he wouldn't see we were eating ‘poor man’s soup.’ 
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‘I have seen good weather and bad, and if there were times when I wondered what it might 
be like to actually be in the Sears store instead of ordering from the catalogue, or to go into one of 
those Shaw’s markets I see on TV instead of buying at the store here or sending Alden across for 
something special like a Christmas capon or an Easter ham...or if I ever wanted, just once, to stand 
on Congress Street in Portland and watch all the people in their cars and on the sidewalks, more 
people in a single look than there are on the whole island these days...if I ever wanted those things, 
then I wanted this more. I am not strange. I am not peculiar, or even very eccentric for a woman of 
my years. My mother sometimes used to say, ‘All the difference in the world is between work and 
want, and I believe that to my very soul. I believe it is better to plow deep than wide. 

“This is my place, and I love it.” 


— AAAs 


One day in middle March, with the sky as white and lowering as a loss of 
memory, Stella Flanders sat in her kitchen for the last time, laced up her boots 
over her skinny calves for the last time, and wrapped her bright red woolen scarf 
(a Christmas present from Hattie three Christmases past) around her neck for the 
last time. She wore a suit of Alden’s long underwear under her dress. The waist of 
the drawers came up to just below the limp vestiges of her breasts, the shirt almost 
down to her knees. 

Outside, the wind was picking up again, and the radio said there would be 
snow by afternoon. She put on her coat and her gloves. After a moment of debate, 
she put a pair of Alden’s gloves on over her own. Alden had recovered from the 
flu, and this morning he and Harley Blood were over rehanging a storm door for 
Missy Bowie, who had had a girl. Stella had seen it, and the unfortunate little mite 
looked just like her father. 

She stood at the window for a moment, looking out at the Reach, and Bill was 
there as she had suspected he might be, standing about halfway between the island 
and the Head, standing on the Reach just like Jesus-out-of-the-boat, beckoning to 
her, seeming to tell her by gesture that the time was late if she ever intended to step 
a foot on the mainland in this life. 

“Tf it’s what you want, Bill,” she fretted in the silence. “God knows I don’t.” 

But the wind spoke other words. She did want to. She wanted to have this 
adventure. It had been a painful winter for her—the arthritis which came and went 
irregularly was back with a vengeance, flaring the joints of her fingers and knees 
with red fire and blue ice. One of her eyes had gotten dim and blurry (and just 
the other day Sarah had mentioned—with some unease—that the fire-spot that 


had been there since Stella was sixty or so now seemed to be growing by leaps 
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and bounds). Worst of all, the deep, griping pain in her stomach had returned, and 
two mornings before she had gotten up at five o’clock, worked her way along the 
exquisitely cold floor into the bathroom, and had spat a great wad of bright red 
blood into the toilet bowl. This morning there had been some more of it, foul- 
tasting stuff, coppery and shuddersome. 

The stomach pain had come and gone over the last five years, sometimes better, 
sometimes worse, and she had known almost from the beginning that it must be 
cancer. It had taken her mother and father and her mother’s father as well. None 
of them had lived past seventy, and so she supposed she had beat the tables those 
insurance fellows kept by a carpenter’s yard. 

“You eat like a horse,’ Alden told her, grinning, not long after the pains had 
begun and she had first observed the blood in her morning stool. “Don’t you know 
that old fogies like you are supposed to be peckish?” 

“Get on or Pll swat ye!” Stella had answered, raising a hand to her gray-haired 
son, who ducked, mock-cringed, and cried: “Don’t, Ma! I take it back!” 

Yes, she had eaten hearty, not because she wanted to, but because she believed 
(as many of her generation did), that if you fed the cancer it would leave you alone. 
And perhaps it worked, at least for a while; the blood in her stools came and went, 
and there were long periods when it wasn’t there at all. Alden got used to her taking 
second helpings (and thirds, when the pain was particularly bad), but she never 
gained a pound. 

Now it seemed the cancer had finally gotten around to what the froggies called 
the pièce de résistance. 

She started out the door and saw Alden’s hat, the one with the fur-lined ear 
flaps, hanging on one of the pegs in the entry, She put it on—the bill came all the 
way down to her shaggy salt-and pepper eyebrows—and then looked around one last 
time to see if she had forgotten anything. The stove was low, and Alden had left the 
draw open too much again—she told him and told him, but that was one thing he 
was just never going to get straight. 

“Alden, you'll burn an extra quarter-cord a winter when I’m gone,” she 
muttered, and opened the stove. She looked in and a tight, dismayed gasp escaped 
her. She slammed the door shut and adjusted the draw with trembling fingers. For a 
moment—just a moment—she had seen her old friend Annabelle Frane in the coals. 
It was her face to the life, even down to the mole on her cheek. 

And had Annabelle winked at her? 

She thought of leaving Alden a note to explain where she had gone, but she 
thought perhaps Alden would understand, in his own slow way. 
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Still writing notes in her head— Since the first day of winter I have been seeing your 
father and he says dying isnt so bad; at least I think thats it—Stella stepped out into the 
white day. 

The wind shook her and she had to reset Alden’s cap on her head before the wind 
could steal it for a joke and cartwheel it away. The cold seemed to find every chink in 
her clothing and twist into her; damp March cold with wet snow on its mind. 

She set off down the hill toward the cove, being careful to walk on the cinders 
and clinkers that George Dinsmore had spread. Once George had gotten a job 
driving plow for the town of Raccoon Head, but during the big blow of ’77 he had 
gotten smashed on rye whiskey and had driven the plow smack through not one, 
not two, but three power poles. There had been no lights over the Head for five 
days. Stella remembered now how strange it had been, looking across the Reach 
and seeing only blackness. A body got used to seeing that brave little nestle of 
lights. Now George worked on the island, and since there was no plow, he didn’t 
get into much hurt. 

As she passed Russell Bowie’s house, she saw Missy, pale as milk, looking out at 
her. Stella waved. Missy waved back. 


She would tell them this: 

“On the island we always watched out for our own. When Gerd Henreid broke the blood 
vessel in his chest that time, we had covered-dish suppers one whole summer to pay for his operation 
in Boston—and Gerd came back alive, thank God. When George Dinsmore ran down those power 
poles and the Hydro slapped a lien on his home, it was seen to that the Hydro had their money 
and George had enough of a job to keep him in cigarettes and booze...why not? He was good for 
nothing else when his workday was done, although when he was on the clock he would work like 
a dray-horse. That one time he got into trouble was because it was at night, and night was always 
George's drinking time. His father kept him fed, at least. Now Missy Bowies alone with another 
baby. Maybe shell stay here and take her welfare and ADC money here, and most likely it won't 
be enough, but shell get the help she needs. Probably shell go, but if she stays shell not starve...and 
listen, Lona and Hal: if she stays, she may be able to keep something of this small world with the 
little Reach on one side and the big Reach on the other, something it would be too easy to lose hustling 
hash in Lewiston or donuts in Portland or drinks at the Nashville North in Bangor. And I am 
old enough not to beat around the bush about what that something might be: a way of being and a 
way of living—a feeling,” 

They had watched out for their own in other ways as well, but she would not tell them that. 
The children would not understand, nor would Lois and David, although Jane had known the truth. 
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There was Norman and Ettie Wilson’s baby that was born a mongoloid, its poor dear little feet 
turned in, its bald skull lumpy and cratered, its fingers webbed together as if it had dreamed too 
long and too deep while swimming that interior Reach; Reverend McCracken had come and baptized 
the baby, and a day later Mary Dodge came, who even at that time had midwived over a hundred 
babies, and Norman took Ettie down the hill to see Frank Child’s new boat and although she could 
barely walk, Ettie went with no complaint, although she had stopped in the door to look back, at 
Mary Dodge, who was sitting calmly by the idiot baby’s crib and knitting. Mary had looked up at 
her and when their eyes met, Ettie burst into tears. “Come on,” Norman had said, upset. “Come 
on, Ettie, come on.” And when they came back an hour later the baby was dead, one of those 
crib-deaths, wasn't it merciful he didn’t suffer. And many years before that, before the war, during 
the Depression, three little girls had been molested coming home from school, not badly molested, 
at least not where you could see the scar of the hurt, and they all told about a man who offered to 
show them a deck of cards he had with a different kind of dog on each one. He would show them 
this wonderful deck of cards, the man said, if the little girls would come into the bushes with him, 
and once in the bushes this man said, “But you have to touch this first.” One of the little girls was 
Gert Symes, who would go on to be voted Maines Teacher of the Year in 1978, for her work at 
Brunswick High. And Gert, then only five years old, told her father that the man had some fingers 
gone on one hand. One of the other little girls agreed that this was so. The third remembered nothing. 
Stella remembered Alden going out one thundery day that summer without telling her where he was 
going, although she asked. Watching from the window, she had seen Alden meet Bull Symes at the 
bottom of the path, and then Freddy Dinsmore had joined them and down at the cove she saw her 
own husband, whom she had sent out that morning just as usual, with his dinner pail under his 
arm. More men joined them, and when they finally moved off she counted just one under a dozen. 
The Reverend McCracken ’s predecessor had been among them. And that evening a fellow named 
Daniels was found at the foot of Slyder’s Point, where the rocks poke out of the surf like the fangs 
of a dragon that drowned with its mouth open. This Daniels was a fellow Big George Havelock had 
hired to help him put new sills under his house and a new engine in his Model A truck. From New 
Hampshire he was, and he was a sweet-talker who had found other odd jobs to do when the work 
at the Havelocks’ was done...and in church, he could carry a tune! Apparently, they said, Daniels 
had been walking up on top of Slyder’ Point and had slipped, tumbling all the way to the bottom. 
His neck was broken and his head was bashed in. As he had no people that anyone knew of, he was 
buried on the island, and the Reverend McCracken’ predecessor gave the graveyard eulogy, saying 
as how this Daniels had been a hard worker and a good help even though he was two fingers shy on 
his right hand. Then he read the benediction and the graveside group had gone back to the town-hall 
basement where they drank Za-Rex punch and ate cream-cheese sandwiches, and Stella never asked 
her men where they had gone on the day Daniels fell from the top of Shder’s Point. 

“Children,” she would tell them, “we always watched out for our own. We had to, for the 
Reach was wider in those days and when the wind roared and the surf pounded and the dark came 
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early, why, we felt very small—no more than dust motes in the mind of God. So it was natural for 
us to join hands, one with the other. 

“We joined hands, children, and if there were times when we wondered what it was all for, or 
if there was ary such a thing as love at all, it was only because we had heard the wind and the waters 
on long winter nights, and we were afraid. 

“No, Tve never felt I needed to leave the island. My life was here. The Reach was wider in 
those days.” 


Stella reached the cove. She looked right and left, the wind blowing her dress out 
behind her like a flag. If anyone had been there she would have walked further down 
and taken her chance on the tumbled rocks, although they were glazed with ice. But 
no one was there and she walked out along the pier, past the old Symes boathouse. 
She reached the end and stood there for a moment, head held up, the wind blowing 
past the padded flaps of Alden’s hat in a muffled flood. 

Bill was out there, beckoning. Beyond him, beyond the Reach, she could see the 
Congo Church over there on the Head, its spire almost invisible against the white sky. 

Grunting, she sat down on the end of the pier and then stepped onto the snow 
crust below. Her boots sank a little; not much. She set Alden’s cap again—how the 
wind wanted to tear it off+—and began to walk toward Bill. She thought once that 
she would look back, but she did not. She didn’t believe her heart could stand that. 

She walked, her boots crunching into the crust, and listened to the faint thud and 
give of the ice. There was Bill, further back now but still beckoning. She coughed, 
spat blood onto the white snow that covered the ice. Now the Reach spread wide 
on either side and she could, for the first time in her life, read the “Stanton’s Bait 
and Boat” sign over there without Alden’s binoculars. She could see the cars passing 
to and fro on the Head’s main street and thought with real wonder: They can go as 
far as they want...Portland...Boston...New York City. Imagine! And she could almost do 
it, could almost imagine a road that simply rolled on and on, the boundaries of the 
world knocked wide. 

A snowflake skirled past her eyes. Another. A third. Soon it was snowing lightly 
and she walked through a pleasant world of shifting bright white; she saw Raccoon 
Head through a gauzy curtain that sometimes almost cleared. She reached up to set 
Alden’s cap again and snow puffed off the bill into her eyes. The wind twisted fresh 
snow up in filmy shapes, and in one of them she saw Carl Abersham, who had gone 
down with Hattie Stoddard’s husband on the Dancer. 
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Soon, however, the brightness began to dull as the snow came harder. The 
Head’s main street dimmed, dimmed, and at last was gone. For a time longer she 
could make out the cross atop the church, and then that faded out too, like a false 
dream. Last to go was that bright yellow-and-black sign reading “Stanton’s Bait 
and Boat,’ where you could also get engine oil, flypaper, Italian sandwiches, and 
Budweiser to go. 

Then Stella walked in a world that was totally without color, a gray-white dream of 
snow. Just like Jesus-out-of-the-boat, she thought, and at last she looked back but now the 
island was gone, too. She could see her tracks going back, losing definition until only 
the faint half-circles of her heels could be seen...and then nothing. Nothing at all. 

She thought: Is a whiteout. You got to be careful, Stella, or youll never get to the mainland. 
Youll just walk around in a big circle until you're worn out and then youll freeze to death out here. 

She remembered Bill telling her once that when you were lost in the woods, you 
had to pretend that the leg which was on the same side of your body as your smart 
hand was lame. Otherwise that smart leg would begin to lead you and you'd walk in 
a circle and not even realize it until you came around to your backtrail again. Stella 
didn’t believe she could afford to have that happen to her. Snow today, tonight, and 
tomorrow, the radio had said, and in a whiteout such as this, she would not even 
know if she came around to her backtrail, for the wind and the fresh snow would 
erase it long before she could return to it. 

Her hands were leaving her in spite of the two pairs of gloves she wore, and her 
feet had been gone for some time. In a way, this was almost a relief. The numbness 
at least shut the mouth of her clamoring arthritis. 

Stella began to limp now, making her left leg work harder. The arthritis in her 
knees had not gone to sleep, and soon they were screaming at her. Her white hair 
flew out behind her. Her lips had drawn back from her teeth (she still had her own, 
all save four) and she looked straight ahead, waiting for that yellow-and-black sign to 
materialize out of the flying whiteness. 

It did not happen. 

Sometime later, she noticed that the day’s bright whiteness had begun to dull to 
a more uniform gray. The snow fell heavier and thicker than ever. Her feet were still 
planted on the crust but now she was walking through five inches of fresh snow. She 
looked at her watch, but it had stopped. Stella realized she must have forgotten to 
wind it that morning for the first time in twenty or thirty years. Or had it just stopped 
for good? It had been her mother’s and she had sent it with Alden twice to the Head, 
where Mr. Dostie had first marveled over it and then cleaned it. Her watch, at least, 
had been to the mainland. 

She fell down for the first time some fifteen minutes after she began to notice 


the day’s growing grayness. For a moment she remained on her hands and knees, 
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thinking it would be so easy just to stay here, to curl up and listen to the wind, and 
then the determination that had brought her through so much reasserted itself and 
she got up, grimacing. She stood in the wind, looking straight ahead, willing her eyes 
to see...but they saw nothing, 

Be dark soon. 

Well, she had gone wrong. She had slipped off to one side or the other. 
Otherwise she would have reached the mainland by now. Yet she didn’t believe she 
had gone so far wrong that she was walking parallel to the mainland or even back 
in the direction of Goat. An interior navigator in her head whispered that she had 
overcompensated and slipped off to the left. She believed she was still approaching 
the mainland but was now on a costly diagonal. 

That navigator wanted her to turn right, but she would not do that. Instead, she 
moved straight on again, but stopped the artificial limp. A spasm of coughing shook 
her, and she spat bright red into the snow. 

Ten minutes later (the gray was now deep indeed, and she found herself in the 
weird twilight of a heavy snowstorm) she fell again, tried to get up, failed at first, and 
finally managed to gain her feet. She stood swaying in the snow, barely able to remain 
upright in the wind, waves of faintness rushing through her head, making her feel 
alternately heavy and light. 

Perhaps not all the roaring she heard in her ears was the wind, but it surely was the 
wind that finally succeeded in prying Alden’s hat from her head. She made a grab for it, 
but the wind danced it easily out of her reach and she saw it only fora moment, flipping 
gaily over and over into the darkening gray, a bright spot of orange. It struck the snow, 
rolled, rose again, was gone. Now her hair flew around her head freely. 

“Tt’s all right, Stella,” Bill said. “You can wear mine.” 

She gasped and looked around in the white. Her gloved hands had gone 
instinctively to her bosom, and she felt sharp fingernails scratch at her heart. 

She saw nothing but shifting membranes of snow—and then, moving out of 
that evening’s gray throat, the wind screaming through it like the voice of a devil in a 
snowy tunnel, came her husband. He was at first only moving colors in the snow: red, 
black, dark green, lighter green; then these colors resolved themselves into a flannel 
jacket with a flapping collar, flannel pants, and green boots. He was holding his hat 
out to her in a gesture that appeared almost absurdly courtly, and his face was Bill’s 
face, unmarked by the cancer that had taken him (had that been all she was afraid of? 
that a wasted shadow of her husband would come to her, a scrawny concentration- 
camp figure with the skin pulled taut and shiny over the cheekbones and the eyes 
sunken deep in the sockets?) and she felt a surge of relief. 

“Bill? Is that really you?” 


Course.” 
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“Bill,” she said again, and took a glad step toward him. Her legs betrayed her and 
she thought she would fall, fall right through him—he was, after all, a ghost—but he 
caught her in arms as strong and as competent as those that had carried her over the 
threshold of the house that she had shared only with Alden in these latter years. He 
supported her, and a moment later she felt the cap pulled firmly onto her head. 

“Ts it really you?” she asked again, looking up into his face, at the crow’s-feet 
around his eyes which hadn’t sunk deep yet, at the spill of snow on the shoulders of 
his checked hunting jacket, at his lively brown hair. 

“Its me,” he said. “It’s all of us.” 

He half-turned with her and she saw the others coming out of the snow that 
the wind drove across the Reach in the gathering darkness. A cry, half joy, half fear, 
came from her mouth as she saw Madeline Stoddard, Hattie’s mother, in a blue 
dress that swung in the wind like a bell, and holding her hand was Hattie’s dad, not 
a mouldering skeleton somewhere on the bottom with the Dancer, but whole and 
young. And there, behind those two— 

“Annabelle!” she cried. “Annabelle Frane, is it you?” 

It was Annabelle; even in this snowy gloom Stella recognized the yellow dress 
Annabelle had worn to Stella’s own wedding, and as she struggled toward her dead 
friend, holding Bill’s arm, she thought that she could smell roses. 

“Annabelle!” 

“We're almost there now, dear,” Annabelle said, taking her other arm. The yellow 
dress, which had been considered Daring in its day (but, to Annabelle’s credit and to 
everyone else’s relief, not quite a Scandal), left her shoulders bare, but Annabelle did 
not seem to feel the cold. Her hair, a soft, dark auburn, blew long in the wind. “Only 
a little further.” 

She took Stella’s other arm and they moved forward again. Other figures came out 
of the snowy night (for it was night now). Stella recognized many of them, but not all. 
Tommy Frane had joined Annabelle; Big George Havelock, who had died a dog’s death 
in the woods, walked behind Bill; there was the fellow who had kept the lighthouse on 
the Head for most of twenty years and who used to come over to the island during the 
cribbage tournament Freddy Dinsmore held every February—Stella could almost but 
not quite remember his name. And there was Freddy himself! Walking off to one side 
of Freddy, by himself and looking bewildered, was Russell Bowie. 

“Look, Stella,” Bill said, and she saw black rising out of the gloom like the 
splintered prows of many ships. It was not ships, it was split and fissured rock. They 
had reached the Head. They had crossed the Reach. 

She heard voices, but was not sure they actually spoke: 

Take my hand, Stella— 


(do you) 
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Take my hand, Bill— 

(oh do you do you) 

Annabelle. ..Freddy...Russell...John...Ettie...Frank...take my hand, take my hand... 
my hand... 

(do you love) 

“Will you take my hand, Stella?” a new voice asked. 

She looked around and there was Bull Symes. He was smiling kindly at her and 
yet she felt a kind of terror in her at what was in his eyes and for a moment she drew 
away, clutching Bill’s hand on her other side the tighter. 

‘sit 

“Time?” Bull asked. “Oh, ayuh, Stella, I guess so. But it don’t hurt. At least, I 
never heard so. All that’s before.” 

She burst into tears suddenly—all the tears she had never wept—and put her 
hand in Bull’s hand. “Yes,” she said, “yes I will, yes I did, yes I do.” 

They stood in a circle in the storm, the dead of Goat Island, and the wind 
screamed around them, driving its packet of snow, and some kind of song burst 
from her. It went up into the wind and the wind carried it away. They all sang then, 
as children will sing in their high, sweet voices as a summer evening draws down to 
summer night. They sang, and Stella felt herself going to them and with them, finally 
across the Reach. There was a bit of pain, but not much; losing her maidenhead had 
been worse. They stood in a circle in the night. The snow blew around them and they 
sang. They sang, and— 


—and Alden could not tell David and Lois, but in the summer after Stella died, when the 
children came out for their annual two weeks, he told Lona and Hal. He told them that during 
the great storms of winter the wind seems to sing with almost human voices, and that sometimes it 
seemed to him he could almost make out the words: “Praise God from whom all blessings flow / 
Praise Him, ye creatures here below...” 

But he did not tell them (imagine slow, unimaginative Alden Flanders saying such things 
aloud, even to the children!) that sometimes he would hear that sound and feel cold even by the stove; 
that he would put his whittling aside, or the trap he had meant to mend, thinking that the wind 
sang in all the voices of those who were dead and gone...that they stood somewhere out on the Reach 
and sang as children do. He seemed to hear their voices and on these nights he sometimes slept and 
dreamed that he was singing the doxology, unseen and unheard, at his own funeral. 

There are things that can never be told, and there are things, not exactly secret, that are not 
discussed. They had found Stella frozen to death on the mainland a day after the storm had blown 
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itself out. She was sitting on a natural chair of rock about one hundred yards south of the Raccoon 
Head town limits, frozen just as neat as you please. The doctor who owned the Corvette said that he 
was frankly amazed. It would have been a walk of over four miles, and the autopsy required by law 
in the case of an unattended, unusual death had shown an advanced cancerous condition—in truth, 
the old woman had been riddled with it. Was Alden to tell David and Lois that the cap on her head 
had not been his? Larry McKeen had recognized that cap. So had John Bensohn. He had seen it in 
their eyes, and he supposed they had seen it in his. He had not lived long enough to forget his dead 
father’s cap, the look of its bill or the places where the visor had been broken. 

“These are things made for thinking on slowly,” he would have told the children if he had 
known how. “Things to be thought on at length, while the hands do their work and the coffee sits 
in a solid china mug nearby. They are questions of Reach, maybe: do the dead sing? And do they 
love the living?” 

On the nights after Lona and Hal had gone back with their parents to the mainland in Al 
Curry’ boat, the children standing astern and waving good-bye, Alden considered that question, and 
others, and the matter of his father’s cap. 

Do the dead sing? Do they love? 

On those long nights alone, with his mother Stella Flanders at long last in her grave, it often 
seemed to Alden that they did both. 
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As one might well imagine, certain authors presented a terrible dilemma as to just which 
of many classic tales would appear in this book. Fritz Leiber, perhaps more than anyone else, 
was responsible for dragging the Jamesian ghostly tale kicking and screaming into the modern 
era. Starting with “Smoke Ghost” back in 1941 and progressing through the years with such 
masterpieces as “You're All Alone,” ‘The Black Gondolier,” “Belsen Express,” and Our Lady 
of Darkness, Leiber reshaped the horror genre. We again have Stuart Schiff to thank for giving 
this tale a home in his mass market anthology Death. It was a brutally tough year for competition 
with Charles L. Grant doing some of his best work and Stephen King, Tanith Lee, and Karl 
Edward Wagner all producing incredible stories. Sadly, I could pick only one, and I've opted for this 
novella by Leiber, which should be far better known than it is. 


“Present fears are less than horrible imaginings.” 
—Macbeth 


ld Ramsey Ryker only commenced thinking about going to see (through 
one-way glass) the young women fingering their genitals after he started 
having the low-ceilinged dreams without light—the muttering dull black 
nightmares—but before he began catching glimpses of the vanishing young-old 
mystery girl, who wore black that twinkled, lurking in the first-floor ground-level 
corridors, or disappearing into the elevator, and once or twice slipping along the 
upstairs halls of the apartment tree (or skeleton) that is, with one exception, the sole 
scene of the action in this story, which does not venture farther, disturb the privacy 
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of the apartments themselves, or take one step out into the noisy metropolitan street. 
Here all is hushed. 

I mean by the apartment tree all the public or at least tenant-shared space within 
the thirteen-floor building where Ryker lived alone. With a small effort you can 
visualize that volume of connected space as a rather repetitious tree (color it red 
or green if it helps, as they do in “You are ere” diagrammatic maps; I see it as pale 
gray myself, for that is the color of the wallpaper in the outer halls, pale gray faintly 
patterned with dingy silver): its roots the basement garage where some tenants with 
cars rented space along with a few neighborhood shopkeepers and businessmen; 
its trunk the central elevator shaft with open stairway beside it (the owner of the 
building had periodic difficulties with the fire inspectors about the latter—they 
wanted it walled off with heavy self-closing doors at each floor; certainly a building 
permit would never have been granted today—or in the last three decades, for that 
matter—for such a lofty structure with an open stairwell); its branches the three 
halls, two long, one short, radiating out from the shaft-stairwell trunk and identical at 
each level except for minor features; from the top floor a sort of slanted, final thick 
branch of stairs led, through a stout door (locked on the outside but open on the 
inside—another firè regulation), to the roof and the strong, floored weatherproof 
shed holding the elevator’s motor and old-fashioned mechanical relays. But we won’t 
stir through that door either to survey the besmogged but nonetheless impressive 
cityscape and hunt for the odd star or (rarer still) an interesting window. 

At ground level one of the long corridors led to the street door; on the floors 
above, to the front fire escape. The other long ones led to the alley fire escape. The 
short hall was blind (the fire inspector would shake his head at that feature too, 
and frown). 

And then of course we should mention, if only for the sake of completists, the 
apartment tree’s micro-world, its tiniest twigs and leaflets, in a sense: all the cracks and 
crevices (and mouse- and rat-holes, if any) going off into the walls, ceilings, and floors, 
with perhaps some leading to more spacious though still cramped volumes of space. 

But it would be discourteous of us to wander—and so frivolously—through the 
strange labyrinthine apartment tree with its angular one- and two-bedroom forbidden 
fruit, when all the time Ramsey Ryker, a lofty, gaunt old man somewhat resembling 
a neatly dressed scarecrow, is waiting impatiently for us with his equally strange and 
tortuous problems and concerns. Of these, the black nightmares were the worst by 
far and also in a way the cause of, or at least the prelude to, all the others. 

Actually they were the worst nightmares in a restrained sort of way that 
Ramsey ever remembered having in the seven decades of his life and the only 
ones, the only dreams of any sort for that matter, without any visual element at all 
(hence the “black’’), but only sound, touch, intramuscular feelings, and smell. And 
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the black was really inky, midnight, moonless and starless, sooty, utter—all those 
words. It didn’t even have any of those faint churning points of light we see, some 
of them tinted, when we shut our eyes in absolute darkness and when supposedly 
were seeing rods and cones of our retina fire off without any photons of outside 
light hitting them. No, the only light in his nightmares, if any, was of the phantom 
sort in which memories are painted—a swift, sometimes extensive-seeming flash 
which starts to fade the instant it appears and never seems to be in the retina at all, 
something far more ghostly even than the nebular churnings that occur under the 
eyelids in the inkiest dark. 

He’d been having these nightmares every two or three nights, regular almost 
as clockwork, for at least a month now, so that they were beginning to seriously 
worry and oppress him. I’ve said “nightmares” up to now, but really there was only 
one, repeated with just enough changes in its details to convince him that he was 
experiencing new nightmares rather than just remembering the first. This made them 
more ominously terrifying; he’d know what was coming—up to a point—and suffer 
the more because of that. 

Each “performance” of his frightening lightless dream, on those nights when 
his unconscious decided to put on a show, would begin the same way. He would 
gradually become aware, as though his mind were rising with difficulty from 
unimaginable depths of sleep, that he was lying stretched out naked on his back with 
his arms extended neatly down his sides, but that he was sof in his bed—the surface 
beneath him was too ridged and hard for that. He was breathing shallowly and with 
difficulty—or rather he discovered that if he tried to investigate his breathing, speed 
or slow it, expand his chest more fully, he ran the danger of bringing on a strangling 
spasm or coughing fit. This prospect frightened him; he tried never to let it happen. 

To check on this, explore the space around him, he would next in his dream try 
to lift up a hand and arm, stretch a leg sideways—and find out that he could vot, that 
so far as any gross movement of limbs went he was paralyzed. This naturally would 
terrify him and push him toward panic. It was all he could do not to strain, thrash 
(that is, try to), gasp, or cry out. 

Then as his panic slowly subsided, as he schooled himself to quietly endure this 
limitation on his actions, he would discover that his paralysis was not complete, that 
if he went about it slowly he could move a bit, wag his head about an inch from side 
to side, writhe a little the superficial muscles and skin under his shoulders and down 
his back and buttocks and legs, stir his heels and fingertips slightly. It was in this way 
that he discovered that the hard surface under him consisted of rough laths set close 
together, which were very dusty—no, gritty. 

Next in his dream came an awareness of sound. At first it would seem the 


normal muttering hum of any big city, but then he’d begin to distinguish in it a 
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faint rustling and an infinitesimal rapid clicking that was very much closer and 
seemed to get nearer each moment and he’d think of insects and spiders and 
he’d feel new terror gusting through him and there’d be another struggle to stave 
off hysteria. At this point in his dream he’d usually think of cockroaches, armies 
of them, as normal to big cities as the latter’s muttering sounds, and his terror 
would fade though his revulsion would mount. Filthy creatures! but who could be 
frightened of them? True, his dear wife, now dead five years, had had a dread of 
stepping on one in the dark and hearing it crunch. (That reaction he found rather 
hard to understand. He was, well, if not exactly pleasured, then well satisfied to 
step on cockroaches, or mash them in the sink.) 

His attention would then likely return to the muttering, growling, faintly 
buzzing, somehow zasa/ component of the general sound, and he’d begin to hear 
voices in it, though he could seldom identify the words or phrases—it was like 
the voices of a crowd coming out of a theater or baseball park or meeting hall 
and commenting and arguing droningly and wearily about what they’d just seen 
or heard. Male voices chiefly, cynical, sarcastic, deprecating, mean, sleepily savage, 
and ignorant, very ignorant, he’d feel sure. And never as loud or big as they ought 
to be; there was always a Jitleness about them. (Was his hearing impaired in his 
nightmares? Was he dreaming of growing deaf?) Were they the voices of depraved 
children? No, they were much too low—deep throat tones. Once he’d asked 
himself, “Midgets?” and had thought, rich in dream wisdom, “A man lying down is 
not even as tall as a midget.” 

After sound, odor would follow, as his senses were assaulted cumulatively. First 
dry, stale, long-confined—somehow so natural seeming he would be unaware of the 
scents. But then he would smell smoke and know a special pang of fright—was he to 
be burned alive, unable to move? And the fire sirens when the engines came, tinied 
by distance and by muffling walls, no larger than those of toys? 

But then he would identify it more precisely as tobacco smoke, the reeking 
smoke of cigars chiefly. He remembered how his dead wife had hated that, though 
smoking cigarettes herself. 

After that, a whole host of supporting odors: toilet smells and the cheap sharp 
perfumes used to balance those out, stinking old flesh, the fishy reek of unwashed 
sex, locker rooms, beer, disinfectants, wine-laden vomit—all fitting very nicely, too, 
with the ignorant low growling. 

After sound and odor, touch, living touch. Behind the lobe of his right ear, in his 
jaw’s recessed angle, where a branch of the carotid pulses close to the surface, there’d 
come an exploring prod from the tip of something about as big as a baby’s thumb, a 


pencil’s eraserhead, snout of a mouse or of a garter snake, an embryo’s fist, an unlit 
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cigarette, a suppository, the phallus of a virile mannequin—a probing and a thrusting 
that did not stop and did not go away. 

At that point his dream, if it hadn’t already, would turn into full nightmare. He’d 
try to jerk his head sideways, throw himself over away from it, thrash his arms and 
legs, yell out unmindful of what it did to his breathing—and find that the paralysis 
still gripped him, its bonds growing tighter the more he struggled, his vocal cords as 
numb as if these were his life’s last gaspings. 

And then—more touches of the same puppet sort: his side, his thigh, between 
two fingers, up and down his body. The sounds and odors would get darker still as a 
general suffocating oppression closed in. He’d visualize grotesquely in imagination’s 
lightless lightning flashes, which like those of memory are so utterly different from 
sight, a crowd of squatty, groping male Lilliputians, a press of dark-jowled, thickset, 
lowbrowed, unlovely living dolls standing or leaning in locker-room attitudes, each 
one nursing with one hand beneath his paunch a half-erect prick with a casual 
lasciviousness and with the other gripping a beer can or cigar or both, while all the 
while they gargled out unceasingly a thick oozy stream of shitty talk about crime and 
sports and sex, about power and profit. He envisioned their tiny prick nubs pressing 
in on him everywhere, as if he were being wrapped tighter and tighter in a rubber 
blanket that was all miniscule elastic knobs. 

At this moment he would make a supreme effort to lift his head, reckless of 
heart attack, fighting for each fraction of an inch of upward movement, and find 
himself grinding his forehead and nose into a rough gritty wooden surface that had 
been there, not three inches above him, all the while, like the lid of a shallow coffin. 

Then, and only then, in that moment of intensest horror, he’d wake at last, 
stretched out tidily in his own bed, gasping just a little, and with a totally unjoyous 
hard-on that seemed more like the symptom of some mortal disease than any 
prelude to pleasure. 

The reader may at this point object that by entering Ramsey’s bedroom we have 
strayed beyond the apartment-tree limits set for the actions of this story. Not so, for 
we have been examining only his memories of his nightmares, which never have the 
force of the real thing. In this fashion we peered into his dream, perhaps into his 
bedroom, but we never turned on the light. The same applies to his thoughts about 
and reactions to those erections which troubled his nightmare wakings and which 
seemed to him so much more like tumorous morbid growths—almost, cancers— 
than any swellings of joy. 

Now Ramsey was sufficiently sophisticated to wonder whether his nightmares 
were an expression, albeit an unusual and most unpleasant one, of a gathering sexual 
arousal in himself, which his invariable waking hard-ons would seem to indicate, 
and whether the discharge of that growing sexual pressure would not result in the 
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nightmares ceasing or at least becoming fewer in number and of a lesser intensity. 
On the one hand, his living alone was very thoroughgoing; he had formed no new 
intimacies since his wife’s death five years earlier and his coincidental retirement and 
moving here. On the other, he had a deep personal prejudice against masturbation, 
not on moral or religious grounds, but from the conviction that such acts demanded 
a living accomplice or companion to make them effectively real, no matter how 
distant and tenuous the relation between the two parties, an adventuring-out into the 
real world and some achievement there, however slight. 

Undoubtedly there were guilty shadows here—his life went back far enough for 
him to have absorbed in childhood mistaken notions of the unhealthiness of auto- 
eroticism that still influenced his feelings if not his intellect. And also something of 
the work-ethic of Protestantism, whereby everything had its price, had to be worked 
and sweated and suffered for. 

With perhaps—who knows?—a touch of the romantic feeling that sex wasn’t 
worth it without the spice of danger, which also required a venturing out beyond 
one’s private self. 

Now on the last occasion—about eight months ago—when Ramsey had noted 
signs of growing sexual tension in himself (signs far less grotesquely inappropriate, 
frightening, oppressive, and depressing than his current nightmares—which 
appeared to end with a strong hint of premature burial), he had set his imagination 
in a direction leading toward that tension’s relief by venturing some four blocks 
into the outer world (the world beyond the apartment tree’s street door) to a small 
theater called Ultrabooth, where for a modest price (in these inflated times) he 
could make contact with three living girls (albeit a voiceless one through heavy 
one-way glass), who would strip and display themselves intimately to him in a way 
calculated to promote arousal. 

(A pause to note we’ve once more gone outside the apartment tree, but only 
by way of a remembered venturing—and memory is less real even than dream, as 
we have seen.) 

The reason Ramsey had not at once again had recourse to these young ladies 
as soon as his nightmares began with their telltale terminal hard-ons, providing 
evidence of growing sexual pressure even if the peculiar nightmare contents did 
not, was that he had found their original performance, though sufficient for his 
purpose as it turned out, rather morally troubling and aesthetically unsatisfying in 
some respects and giving rise to various sad and wistful reflections in his mind as he 
repeated their performance in memory. 

Ducking through a small, brightly lit marquee into the dim lobby of Ultrabooth, 
he’d laid a $10 bill on the counter before the bearded young man without looking 
at him, taken up the $2 returned with the considerate explanation that this was a 
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reduction for senior citizens, and joined the half-dozen or so silent waiting men who 
mostly edged about restlessly yet slowly, not looking at each other. 

After a moderate wait and some small augmentation of their number, there 
came a stirring from beyond the red velvet ropes as the previous audience was guided 
out a separate exit door. Ryker gravitated forward with the rest of the new audience. 
After a two-minute pause, a section of red rope was hooked aside, and they surged 
gently ahead into a shallow inner foyer from which two narrow dark doorways about 
fifteen feet apart led onward. 

Ryker was the fourth man through the left-hand doorway. He found himself in 
a dim, curving corridor. On his left, wall. On his right, heavy curtains partly drawn 
aside from what looked like large closets, each with a gloomy window at the back. He 
entered the first that was unoccupied (the second), fumbled the curtains shut behind 
him, and clumsily seated himself facing the window on the cubicle’s sole piece of 
furniture, a rather low barstool. 

Actually his booth wasn’t crampingly small. Ryker estimated its floor space as at 
least one half that of the apartment tree’s elevator, which had a six-person capacity. 

As his eyes became accommodated to the darkness of his booth and the dimness 
of the sizable room beyond, he saw that the latter was roughly circular and walled by 
rectangular mirrors, each of which, he realized, must be the window of a booth such 
as his own—except one window space was just a narrow curtain going to the floor. A 
wailing bluesy jazz from an unseen speaker gently filled his ears, very muted. 

The windows were framed with rows of frosted light bulbs barely turned on— 
must have them on a rheostat, he thought. The floor was palely and thickly carpeted, 
and there were a few big pale pillows set about. From the ceiling hung four velvet- 
covered ropes thinner than those in the lobby. Each ended in a padded leather cuff. 
He also noted uneasily two velvet-covered paddles, no larger than Ping-Pong ones, 
lying on one of the big pillows. The dimness made everything seem grimy, as though 
fine soot were falling continuously from the ceiling like snow. 

He sensed a stirring in the other booths, and he saw that a girl had entered 
the room of mirrors while he’d been intent on the paddles. At first he couldn’t tell 
whether she was naked or not, but then as she slowly walked out, hardly glancing at 
the mirrors, face straight ahead like a sleepwalker’s, the music began to come up and 
the lights too, brighter and brighter. He saw she was a blonde, age anywhere from 
nineteen to twenty-nine—how could you know for sure? He hoped nineteen. And 
she was wearing a net brassiere bordered by what looked like strips of white rabbit’s 
fur. A tiny apron of the same kind of fur hung down over her crotch, attached to 
some sort of G-string, and she wore short white rabbit’s fur boots. 

She yawned and stretched, looked around, and then swiftly removed these 
items of apparel, but instead of letting them fall or laying them down on one of the 
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pillows, she carried them over to the curtained doorway which interrupted the wall 
of mirrors and handed them through to someone. They were taking no chances on 
the fur getting dirty—how many performances a day was it the girls gave? He also 
realized that the right- and left-hand passages to the booths didn’t join behind, as 
he’d imagined at first—there had to be an entry passage for the performer. Good 
thing he hadn’t tried go all the way around and check on all the booths before picking 
one—and maybe lost his. 

The vertical slit in the curtain widened, and the now naked blonde was joined 
by a naked brunette of the same undetermined youth. They embraced tenderly yet 
perfunctorily, as if in a dream, swaying with the music’s wails, then leaned apart, 
brushing each other’s small breasts, fingers lingering at the erecting nipples, then 
trailing down to touch each other’s clefts. They separated then and began to work 
their way around the booths, facing each mirror in turn, swaying and writhing, 
bumping and grinding, arching back, bellying toward. The brunette was across 
from him, the blonde off to his left and coming closer. His mouth was dry, his 
breaths came faster. He was getting a hard-on, he told himself, or about to. He was 
jealous about the time the blonde spent at each other window and yet somehow 
dreaded her coming. 

And then she was writhing in front of him, poker-faced, looking down toward 
him. Could she see him? Of course not!—he could see the windows across from 
him, and they just reflected his blank window. But suppose she bent down and 
pressed her face and flattening nose-tip against the glass, cupping her hands to 
either side to shut out light? Involuntarily he flinched backward, caught himself and 
almost as swiftly stretched his face forward to admire her breasts as she preened, 
trailing her fingers across them. Yes, yes, he thought desperately, dutifully, they 
were small, firm, not at all pendulous, big nippled with large aureoles, splendid, yes 
splendid, yes splendid... 

And then he was forcing his gaze to follow her hands down her slender waist 
past her belly button and pale pubic hair and stretch open the lips of her cleft. 

It was all so very confusing, those flaps and those ribbons of membrane, of 
glistening pinkish-red membrane. Really, a man’s genitals were much neater, more 
like a good and clear diagram, a much more sensible layout. And when you were 
young you were always in too much of a hurry to study the female ones, too damn 
excited, keyed up, overwhelmed by the importance of keeping a hard-on. That, and 
the stubborn old feeling that you mustn’t look, that was against the rules, this was 
dirty. With his wife he’d always done it in the dark, or almost. And now when you 
were old and your eyesight wasn’t so good anymore...One slender finger moved out 


from the bent stretching ones to point up, then down, to indicate clitoris and cunt. 
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Whyn’t she point out her urethra too? It was somewhere there, in between. The 
clitoris was hard to make out in the midst of all that red squirming... 

And then without warning she had spun around, bent over, and was looking 
at him from between her spread legs, and her hand came back around her side to 
jab a finger twice at the shadowed sallow pucker of her anus, as if she were saying, 
“And here’s my asshole, see? My God, how long does it take you dumb bastards to 
get things straight?” 

Really, it was more like an anatomy lesson taught by a bored, clown-white cadaver 
than any sort of spicy erotic cocktail. Where was the faintest hint of the flirtatious 
teasing that in old times, Ryker recalled, gave such performances a point? Why, this 
girl had come in almost naked and divested herself of the scant remainder with all 
the romance of someone taking out dental plates before retiring. My God, was that 
how they got ready for the full act in private? Where was the slow unbuttoning, the 
sudden change of mind and buttoning up again? Where was the enthusiastic self-peek 
down her pulled-forward bodice followed by the smile and knowing wink that said, 
“Oh, boy, what I got down there! Don’t you wish...” Where was the teasing that 
overreached itself, the accidental exposure of a goody, pretended embarrassment, 
and the overhasty hiding of it, leading to further revelations, as one who covering 
her knees bares her rear end? Where the feigned innocence, prudish or naive? the 
sense of wicked play, precocious evil? Above all, where was the illusion that her 
body’s treasures were just that? Her choicest possessions and her chiefest pride, 
secret tween her and you, hoarded like miser’s gold, though shared out joyously and 
generously at the end? 

The girl, instead of graciously overhearing his racing thoughts (they must be 
audible!) and at least attempting to make some corrections for them in her behavior, 
last of all seized handholds at the corners of the window and set the soles of her feet 
against the sides and dangled there spread open and bent for a short while, rocking 
back and forth, like a poker-faced slender ape, so he could see it all at once after a 
fashion: asshole, cunt, and clitoris—and urethra—wherever that was. 

That was the show’s highpoint of excitement, or shock at any rate, for Ryker. 
Although a third girl appeared and the other two got her undressed and strung up 
by the padded straps on the velvet ropes, and did some things to her with their lips 
and tongues and the lightly brushing velvet paddles, that was the high point—or 
whatever. 

Afterward he slipped out into the street feeling very conspicuous, but even more 
relieved. He swore he’d never visit the ignorant place again. But that night he had 
awakened ejaculating in a wet dream. Afterward he couldn’t be quite sure whether 
his hand mightn’t have helped and what sort of dream it had been otherwise, if 
any—certainly not one of his troll-haunted, buried-alive nightmares. 
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No, they were gone forever, or at any rate for the next five months. 

And then when they did come back, against all his hopes, and when they 
continued on, and when he found himself balanced between the nightmares 
and Ultrabooth, and the days seemed dry as dust, there had come the welcome 
interruption of the Vanishing Lady. 

The first time Ryker had seen her, so far as he could recall, they’d been at 
opposite ends of the long, low entry hall, a good forty feet apart. He had been 
fumbling for his key outside the street door, which was thick oak framing a large 
glass panel backed by metal tracery. She’d been standing in profile before the gray 
elevator door, the small window of which was lit, indicating the cage was at this floor. 
His gaze approved her instantly (for some men life is an unceasing beauty contest); 
he liked the way her dark knee-length coat was belted in trimly and the neat look of 
her head, either dark hair drawn in rather closely or a cloche hat. Automatically he 
wondered whether she was young and slender or old and skinny. 

And then as he continued to look at her, key poised before the lock, she turned 
her head in his direction and his heart did little fillip and shiver. She looked at me, was 
what he felt, although the corridor was dimly lit and from this far away a face was 
little more than a pale oval with eye-smudges—and now her hair or hat made it a 
shadowed oval. It told you no more about her age than her profile had. Just the same, 
it was now turned toward him. 

All this happened quite swiftly. 

But then he had to look down at the lock in order to fit his key into it (a fussy 
business that seemed to take longer with each passing year) and turn it (he sometimes 
forgot which way) and shove the door open with his other hand, and by that time 
she’d moved out of sight. 

She couldn’t have taken the elevator up or down, he told himself as he strode 
the corridor a little more briskly than was his wont, for the small glass window in 
its door still shone brightly. She must have just drifted out of sight to the right, 
where the stairs were and the brass-fronted mailboxes and the window and door 
to the manager’s office and, past those, the long and short back corridors of the 
ground floor. 

But when he reached that foyer, it was empty and the manager’s window 
unoccupied, though not yet dark and shuttered for the night. She must have gone 
up the stairs or to a back apartment on this floor, though he’d heard no receding 
footsteps or shutting door confirm that theory. 

Just as he opened the elevator door he got the funniest hunch that he’d find her 
waiting for him there—that she’d entered the cage while he’d been unlocking the 
front door, but then not pushed a button for a floor. But the cage was as empty as the 
foyer. So much for hunches! He pushed the 14 button at the top of the narrow brass 
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panel, and by the time he got there, he’d put the incident out of his mind, though 
certain wistfulness clung to his general mood. 

And he probably would have forgotten it altogether except that late the next 
afternoon, when he was returning from a rather long walk, the same thing happened 
to him all over again, the whole incident repeating itself with only rather minor 
variations. For instance, this time her eyes seemed barely to stray in his direction; 
there wasn’t the same sense of a full look. And something flashed faintly at her chest 
level, as if she were wearing jewelry of some sort, a gemmed pendant—or brooch 
more likely, since her coat was tightly shut. He was sure it was the same person, and 
there was the same sense of instant approval or attraction on his part, only stronger 
this time (which was natural enough, he told himself later). And he went down the 
hall faster this time and hurried on without pausing to check the stairs and the back 
corridor, though his chance of hearing footsteps or a closing door was spoiled by 
the siren of an ambulance rushing by outside. Returning thoughtfully to the foyer, 
he found the cage gone, but it came down almost immediately, debarking a tenant he 
recognized—third or fourth floor, he thought—who said rather puzzledly in answer 
to a question by Ryker that he thought he’d summoned the elevator directly from 
One and it had been empty when it had reached his floor. 

Ryker thanked him and boarded the elevator. 

The cage’s silvered gray paper and polished fittings made it seem quite modern. 
Another nice touch was the little window in its door, which matched those in the 
floor doors when both were shut, so that you got a slow winking glimpse of each 
floor as you rose past—as Ryker now glimpsed the second floor go down. But 
actually it was an ancient vehicle smartened up, and so was the system that ran it. 
You had to hold down a button for an appreciable time to make the cage respond, 
because it worked by mechanical relays in the elevator room on the roof, not by the 
instant response to a touch of electronic modern systems. Also, it couldn’t remember 
several instructions and obey them in order as the modern ones could; it obeyed one 
order only and then waited to be given the next one manually. 

Ryker was very conscious of that difference between automatic and manual. 
For the past five years he had been shifting his own bodily activities from automatic 
to manual: running (hell, trotting was the most you could call it!—a clumping 
trot), going down stairs, climbing them, walking outside, even getting dressed 
and—almost—writing. Used to be he could switch on automatic for those and think 
about something else. But now he had to do more and more things a step at a time, 
and watching and thinking about each step too, like a baby learning (only you never 
did learn; it never got automatic again). And it took a lot more time, everything did. 
Sometimes you had to stand very still even to think. 
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Another floor slowly winked by. Ryker caught the number painted on the shaft 
side of its elevator door just below that door’s little window—5. What a slow trip 
it was! 

Ryker did a lot of his real thinking in this elevator part of the apartment tree. 
It wasn’t full of loneliness and ambushing memories the way his apartment was, or 
crawling with the small dangers and hostilities that occupied most of his mind when 
he was in the street world outside. It was a world between those, a restful pause 
between two kinds of oppression, inhabited only by the mostly anonymous people 
with whom he shared his present half-life, his epilogue life, and quite unlike the realer 
folk from whom he had been rather purposefully disengaging himself ever since his 
wife’s and his job’s deaths. 

They were an odd lot, truly, his present fellow-inhabitants of the apartment 
tree. At least half of them were as old as he, and many of them engaged in the same 
epilogue living as he was, so far as he could judge. Perhaps a quarter were middle- 
aged; Ryker liked them least of all—they carried tension with them, things he was 
trying to forget. While rather fewer than a quarter were young. These always hurried 
through the apartment tree on full automatic, as if it were a place of no interest 
whatever, a complete waste of time. 

He himself did not find it so, but rather the only place where he could 
think and observe closely at the same time, a quiet realm of pause. He saw 
nothing strange in the notion of ghosts (if he’d believed in such) haunting the 
neighborhood where they’d died—most of them had spent their last few years 
studying that area in greatest detail, impressing their spirits into its very atoms, 
while that area steadily grew smaller, as if they were beetles circling a nail to which 
they were tethered by a thread that slowly wound up, growing shorter and shorter 
with every circumambulation they made. 

Another floor numeral with its little window slid into and out of view—8 only. 
God, what snaillike, well-frog pace! 

The only denizen of the apartment tree with whom Ryker had more than a 
recognition acquaintance (you could hardly call the one he had with the others 
nodding, let alone speaking) was Clancy, rough-cut manager-janitor of the building, 
guardian of the gates of the apartment tree and its historian, a retired fireman 
who managed to make himself available and helpful without becoming oppressive 
or officious. Mrs. Clancy was an altogether more respectable and concierge-like 
character who made Ryker feel uncomfortable. He preferred always to deal with her 
husband, and over the years a genuine though strictly limited friendship (it never got 
beyond “Clancy” and “Mr. Ryker”) had sprung up between them. 

The figure 12 appeared and disappeared in the window. He kept his eyes on 


the empty rectangle and gave an accustomed chuckle when the next figure was 14, 
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with none intervening. Superstition, how mighty, how undying! (Though somehow 
the travel between the last two floors, Twelve and Fourteen, always seemed to take 
longest, by a fraction. There was food for thought there. Did elevators get tired?-— 
perhaps because the air grew more rarified with increased altitude?) 

The window above the 14 steadied. There was a clicking; the gray door slid open 
sideways, he pushed through the outer door, and as he did so, he uttered another 
chuckle that was both cheerful and sardonic. He’d just realized that after all his 
journeying in the apartment tree, he’d at last become interested in one of his nameless 
traveling companions. The elevator-tree world also held the Vanishing Lady. 

It was surprising how lighthearted he felt. 

As if in rebuke for this and for his springing hopes not clearly defined, he didn’t 
see the Vanishing Lady for the next three days, although he devised one or two 
errands for himself that would bring him back to the apartment tree at dusk, and 
when he did spot her again on the fourth day, the circumstances were altered from 
those of their first two encounters. 

Returning from another of his little twilight outings and unlocking the heavy 
street door, he noted that the hall and distant foyer were a little bit dimmer than 
usual, as if some small, normal light source were gone, with the effect of a black hole 
appearing suddenly in the fabric of reality. 

As he started forward warily, he discerned the explanation. The doors to the 
elevator were wide open, but the ceiling light in the cage had been switched (or gone) 
off, so that where a gray door gleaming by reflection should have been, there was an 
ominous dark upright rectangle. 

And then, as he continued to advance, he saw that the cage wasn’t empty. Light 
angling down into it from the foyer’s ceiling fixture revealed the slender figure of the 
Vanishing Lady leaning with her back against the cage’s wall just behind the column 
of buttons. The light missed her head, but showed the rest of her figure well enough, 
her dejected posture, her motionless passivity. 

As he imperceptibly quickened his stride straight toward her, the slanting 
light went on, picking up bits of detail here and there in the gloom, almost as 
if summoning them: the glossy gleam of black oxfords, the muted one of black 
stockings, and the in-between sheen of her sleek coat. The nearest black-gloved 
hand appeared to be clutching that together snugly, and from the closure there 
seemed to come faint diamond glimmers like the faintest ghost of a sparkler 
shower, so faint he couldn’t be sure whether it was really there, or just his own eyes 
making the churning points of light there are in darkness. The farthest jetty hand 
held forward a small brass object which he first took for an apartment door key got 
out well in advance (as some nervous people will) but then saw to be a little too 


narrow and too long for that. 
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He was aware of a mounting tension and breathlessness—and sense of 
strangeness too. And then without warning, just as he was about to enter the cage 
and simultaneously switch its light on, he heard himself mutter apologetically, “Sorry, 
I’ve got to check my mailbox first,’ and his footsteps veered sharply but smoothly to 
the right with never a hesitation. 

For the next few seconds his mind was so occupied with shock at this sudden 
rush of timidity, this flinching away from what he’d thought he wanted to do, that 
he actually had his keys out, was advancing the tiny flat one toward the brass-fronted 
narrow box he’d checked this noon as always, before he reversed his steps with 
a small growl of impatience and self-rebuke and hurried back past the manager’s 
shuttered window and around the stairs. 

The elevator doors were closed and the small window glowed bright. But just as 
he snatched at the door to open it, the bright rectangle narrowed from the bottom 
and winked out, the elevator growled softly as the cage ascended, and the door 
resisted his yank. Damn! He pressed himself against it, listening intently. Soon—after 
no more than five or six seconds, he thought—he heard the cage stop and its door 
clump open. Instantly he was thumbing the button. After a bit he heard the door clump 
shut and the growling recommence. Was it growing louder or softer—coming down 
or going away? Louder! Soon it had arrived, and he was opening the door—rather to 
the surprise of its emerging occupant, a plump lady in a green coat. 

Her eyebrows rose at his questions, rather as had happened on the previous 
such occasion. She’d been on Three when she’d buzzed for the elevator, she said. 
No, there’d been no one in it when it arrived, no one had got off, it had been empty. 
Yes, the light had been off in the elevator when it had come up, but she hadn’t missed 
anyone on account of that—and she’d turned it on again. And then she’d just gotten 
in and come down. Had he been buzzing for it? Well, she’d been pushing the button 
for One, too. What did it matter? 

She made for the street door, glancing back at Ryker dubiously, as if she were 
thinking that, whatever he was up to, she didn’t ever want that excited old man 
tracking her down. 

Then for a while Ryker was so busy trying to explain that to himself (Had there 
been time for her to emerge and shut the doors silently and hurry down the long 
hall or tiptoe up the stairs before the cage went up to Three? Well, just possibly, but 
it would have had to be done with almost incredible rapidity. Could he have imagined 
her—projected her onto the gloom inside the cage, so to speak? Or had the lady in 
green been lying? Were she and the Vanishing Lady confederates? And so on...) that 
it was some time before he began to try to analyze the reasons for his self-betrayal. 

Well, for one thing, he told himself, he’d been so gripped by his desire to see 
her close up that he’d neglected to ask himself what he’d do once he’d achieved that, 
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how he’d make conversation if they were alone together in the cage—and that these 
questions popping up in his mind all at once had made him falter. And then there was 
his lifelong habit, he had to admit, of automatically shrinking from all close contact 
with women, save his mother and wife, especially if the occasion for it came upon 
him suddenly. Or had he without knowing it become just a little frightened of this 
mysterious person who had stirred him erotically—the apartment tree was always 
dimly lit, there’d never been anyone else around when she’d appeared, there’d been 
something so woeful-melancholy about her attitude (though that was probably part 
of her attraction), and finally she had vanished three times unaccountably—so that it 
was no wonder he had veered aside from entering the elevator, its very lightlessness 
suggesting a trap. (And that made him recall another odd point. Not only had the 
light inside the elevator been switched off but the door, which always automatically 
swung shut unless someone held it open or set a fairly heavy object, such as a packed 
suitcase or a laden-large shopping bag, against it, had been standing open. And 
he couldn’t recall having seen any such object or other evidence of propping or 
wedging. Mysterious. In fact, as mysterious as his suffocation dreams, which at least 
had lessened in number and intensity since the Vanishing Lady had turned up.) 

Well, he told himself with another effort at being philosophical, now that he’d 
thought all these things through, at least he’d behave more courageously if a similar 
situation arose another time. 

But when the Vanishing Lady next appeared to Ramsey, it was under conditions 
that did not call for that sort of courage. There were others present. 

He’d come in from outside and found the empty cage ready and waiting, but he 
could hear another party just close enough behind him that he didn’t feel justified 
in taking off without them—though there’d been enough times, God knows, when 
he’d been left behind under the same circumstances. He dutifully waited, holding 
the door open. There had been times, too, when this politeness of his had been 
unavailing—when the people had been bound for a ground-floor apartment, or 
when it had been a lone woman and she’d found an excuse for not making her 
journey alone with him. 

The party finally came into view—two middle-aged women and a man—and 
the latter insisted on holding the door himself. Ryker relinquished it without 
argument and went to the back of the cage, the two women following. But the 
man didn’t come inside; he held the door for yet a third party he’d evidently heard 
coming behind them. 

The third party arrived, an elderly couple, but that man insisted on holding the 
door in his turn for the second man and his own ancient lady. They were six, a full 
load, Ryker counted. But then, just as the floor door was swinging shut, someone 


caught it from the outside, and the one who slipped in last was the Vanishing Lady. 
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Ramsey mightn’t have seen her if he hadn’t been tall, for the cage was now 
almost uncomfortably crowded, although none of them were conspicuous 
heavyweights. He glimpsed a triangle of pale face under dark gleaming eyes, which 
fixed for an instant on his, and he felt a jolt of excitement, or something. Then she 
had whipped around and was facing front, like the rest. His heart was thudding and 
his throat was choked up. He knew the sheen of her black hair and coat, the dull felt 
of her close-fitting hat, and watched them raptly. He decided from the flash of face 
that she was young or very smoothly powdered. 

The cage stopped at the seventh floor. She darted out without a backward glance 
and the elderly couple followed her. He wanted to do something but he couldn’t 
think what, and someone pressed another button. 

As soon as the cage had resumed its ascent, he realized that he too could have 
gotten out on Seven and at least seen where she went in, discovered her apartment 
number. But he hadn’t acted quickly enough and some of these people probably 
knew he lived on Fourteen and would have wondered. 

The rest got out on Twelve and so he did the last floor alone—the floor that 
numerically was two floors, actually only one, yet always seemed to take a bit too 
long, the elevator growing tired, ha-ha-ha. 

Next day he examined the names on the seventh-floor mailboxes, but that 
wasn’t much help. Last names only, with at most an initial or two, was the rule. No 
indication of sex or marital status. And, as always, fully a third were marked only 
as OCCUPIED. It was safer that way, he remembered being told (something about 
anonymous phone calls or confidence games), even if it somehow always looked 
suspicious, vaguely criminal. 

Late the next afternoon, when he was coming in from the street, he saw a man 
holding the elevator door open for two elderly women to enter. He hurried his stride, 
but the man didn’t look his way before following them. 

But just at that moment, the Vanishing Lady darted into view from the foyer, 
deftly caught the closing door, and with one pale glance over her shoulder at Ryker, 
let herself in on the heels of the man. Although he was too far away to see her eyes 
as more than twin gleams, he felt the same transfixing jolt as he had the previous day. 
His heart beat faster too. 

And then as he hurried on, the light in the little window in the gray door winked 
out as the elevator rose up and away from him. A few seconds later he was standing 
in front of the electrically locked door with its dark little window and staring ruefully 
at the button and the tiny circular telltale just above it, which now glowed angry red 
to indicate the elevator was in use and unresponsive to any summons. 

He reproached himself for not having thought to call out, “Please wait for me,” 
but there’d hardly been time to think, besides it would have been such a departure 
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from his normal, habitually silent behavior. Still, another self-defeat, another self- 
frustration, in his pursuit of the Vanishing Lady! He wished this elevator had, like 
those in office buildings or hotels, a more extensive telltale beside or over its door 
that told which floor it was on or passing, so you could trace its course. It would be 
helpful to know whether it stopped at Seven again this time—it was hard to hear 
it stop when it got that far away. Of course you could run up the stairs, racing it, 
if you were young enough and in shape. He’d once observed two young men who 
were sixth-floor residents do just that, pitting the one’s strong legs and two-or-three- 
steps-at-a-time against the other’s slow elevator—and never learned who won. For 
that matter, the young tenants, who were mostly residents of the lower floors, where 
the turnover of apartments was brisker, quite often went charging blithely up the 
stairs even when the elevator was waiting and ready, as if to advertise (along with 
their youth) their contempt for its tedious e/derly pace. If he were young again now, he 
asked himself, would he have raced up after a vanished girl? 

The telltale went black. He jabbed the button, saw it turn red again as the cage 
obediently obeyed his summons. 

Next afternoon found him staring rather impatiently at the red telltale on the 
fourteenth floor, this time while waiting to travel to the ground floor and so out. 
And this time it had been red for quite some while, something that happened not 
infrequently, since the cage’s slow speed and low capacity made it barely adequate to 
service a building of this size. And while it stayed red it was hard to tell how many 
trips it was making and how long people were holding the door at one floor. He’d 
listened to numerous speculative conversations about “what the elevator was doing,” 
as if it had mind and volition of its own, which one humorist had indeed suggested. 
And there were supposed to be certain people (sometimes named and sometimes 
not) who did outrageous and forbidden things, such as jamming the floor door open 
while they went back to get things they’d forgotten, or picked up friends on other 
floors as they went down (or up), organizing an outing or party or having secret 
discussions and arguments before reaching the less private street. There were even 
said to be cases of people “pulling the elevator away” from other people who were 
their enemies, just to spite them. 

The most colorful theory, perhaps, was that held by two elderly ladies, both old 
buffs of elevator travel, whom Ramsey had happened to overhear on two or three 
occasions. The cornerstone of their theory was that all the building’s troubles were 
caused by its younger tenants and the teenage sons and daughters of tenants. “Mrs. 
Clancy told me,” one of them had whispered loudly once, “that they know a way of 
stopping the thing between floors so they can smooch together and shoot dope and 
do all sorts of other nasty things—even, if you can believe, go the whole way with 


each other.” Ryker had been amused; it gave the cage a certain erotic aura. 
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And every once in a while the elevator did get stuck between floors, sometimes 
with people in it and sometimes not, especially between the twelfth and fourteenth 
floors, Clancy had once told him, “like it was trying to stop at the thirteenth!” 

But now the elevator’s vagaries weren’t all that amusing to Ramsey standing 
alone on the top floor, so after one more session of pettish button-pushing—the 
telltale had gone briefly black, but evidently someone else had beat him to the 
punch—he decided to “walk down for exercise,’ something he’d actually done 
intentionally upon occasion. 

As he descended the apartment tree (he thought of himself as an old squirrel 
sedately scampering zigzag down the barky outside of the trunk the elevator shaft 
made), he found himself wondering how the elevator could be so busy when all the 
corridors were so silent and empty. (But maybe things were happening just before 
his footstep-heralded arrivals and after his departures—they heard him coming and 
hid themselves until he was by. Or maybe there was some sort of basement crisis.) 
The floors were all the same, or almost so: the two long corridors ending in doors 
of wire-reinforced glass which led to the front and alley fire escapes; these were also 
lit midway by frosted glass spheres like full moons hanging in space; in either wall 
beside these handsome globes were set two narrow full-length mirrors in which you 
could see yourself paced along by two companions. 

The apartment tree boasted many mirrors, a luxury note like its silver-arabesqued 
gray wallpaper. There was a large one opposite each elevator door and there were 
three in the lobby. 

As he ended each flight, Ramsey would look down the long alley corridor, make 
a U-turn, and walk back to the landing (glancing into the short corridor and the 
elevator landing, which were lit by a central third moon and one large window), all 
this while facing the long front corridor, then make another U-turn and start down 
the next flight. 

(He did discover one difference between the floors. He counted steps going 
down, and while there were nineteen between the fourteenth and the twelfth floors, 
there were only seventeen between all the other pairs. So the cage had to travel a 
foot and a bit farther to make that Fourteen-Twelve journey; it didn’t just seem to take 
longer, it did. So much for tired elevators!) 

So it went for nine floors. 

But when he made his U-turn onto the third floor he saw that the front corridor’s 
full moon had been extinguished, throwing a gloom on the whole passageway, while 
silhouetted against the wired glass at the far end was a swayed, slender figure looking 
very much like that of the Vanishing Lady. He couldn’t make out her pale triangle of 
face or gleaming eyes because there was no front light on her; she was only shaped 


darkness, yet he was sure it was she. 
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In walking the length of the landing, however, there was time to think that 
if he continued on beyond the stairs, it would be an undeniable declaration of his 
intention to meet her, he’d have to keep going, he had no other excuse; also, there’d 
be the unpleasant impression of him closing in ominously, relentlessly, on a lone 
trapped female. 

As he advanced she waited at the tunnel’s end, silent and unmoving, a shaped 
darkness. 

He made his customary turn, keeping on down the stairs. He felt so wrenched by what 
was happening that he hardly knew what he was thinking or even feeling, except 
his heart was thudding and his lungs were gasping as if he’d just walked ten stories 
upstairs instead of down. 

It wasn’t until he had turned into the second floor and seen through the 
stairwell, cut off by ceiling, the workshoes and twill pants of Clancy, the manager, 
faced away from him in the lobby, that he got himself in hand. He instantly turned 
and retraced his steps with frantic haste. He’d flinched away again, just when he’d 
sworn he wouldn’t! Why, there were a dozen questions he could politely ask her to 
justify his close approach. Could he be of assistance? Was she looking for one of the 
tenants? some apartment number? Etcetera. 

But even as he rehearsed these phrases, he had a sinking feeling of what he was 
going to find on Three. 

He was right. There was no longer a figure among the shadows filling the dark 
front corridor. 

And then, even as he was straining his eyes to make sure, with a flicker and a 
flash the full moon came on again and shone steadily. 

Showing no one at all. 

Ramsey didn’t look any further but hurried back down the stairs. He wanted to 
be with people, anyone, just people in the street. 

But Mr. Clancy was still in the lobby, communing with himself. Ramsey 
suddenly felt he simply had to share at least part of the story of the Vanishing 
Lady with someone. 

So he told Clancy about the defective light bulb inside the front globe on 
Three, how it had started to act like a globe that’s near the end of its lifetime, 
arcing and going off and on by itself, unreliable. Only then did he, as if idly, an 
afterthought, mention the woman he’d seen and then got to wondering about and 
gone back and not seen, adding that he thought he’d also seen her in the lobby 
once or twice before. 

He hadn’t anticipated the swift seriousness of the manager’s reaction. Ramsey’d 
hardly more than mentioned the woman when the ex-fireman asked sharply, “Did 


she look like a bum? I mean, for a woman—” 
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Ramsey told him that no, she didn’t, but he hadn’t more than sketched his story 
when the other said, “Look, Mr. Ryker, Pd like to go up and check this out right away. 
You said she was all in black, didn’t you? Yeah. Well, look, you stay here, would you 
do that? And just take notice if anybody comes down. I won’t be long,” 

And he got in the elevator, which had been waiting there, and went up. To Four 
or Five, or maybe Six, Ramsey judged from the cage’s noises and the medium-short 
time the telltale flared before winking out. He imagined that Clancy would leave it 
there and then hunt down the floors one by one, using the stairs. 

Pretty soon Clancy did reappear by way of the stairs, looking thoughtful. “No” 
he said, “she’s not there anymore, at least not in the bottom half of the building— 
and I don’t see her doing a lot of climbing. Maybe she got somebody to take her in, 
or maybe it was just one of the tenants. Or...?” He looked a question at Ramsey, who 
shook his head and said, “No, nobody came down the stairs or elevator.” 

The manager nodded and then shook his own head slowly. “I don’t know, maybe 
I’m getting too suspicious,” he said. “I don’t know how much you’ve noticed, Mr. 
Ryker, living way on top, but from time to time this building is troubled by bums— 
winos and street people from south of here—trying to get inside and shelter here, 
especially in winter, maybe go to sleep in a corner. Most of them are men, of course, 
but there’s an occasional woman bum.” He paused and chuckled reflectively. “Once 
we had an invasion of women bums, though they weren’t that exactly.” 

Ramsey looked at him expectantly. 

Clancy hesitated, glanced at Ramsey, and after another pause said, “That’s why 
we turn the buzzer system off at eleven at night and keep it off until eight in the 
morning. If we left it on, why, any time in the night a drunken wino would start 
buzzing apartments until he got one who’d buzz the door open (or he might push a 
dozen at once, so somebody’d be sure to buzz the door), and once he was inside, hed 
hunt himself up an out-of-the-way spot where he could sleep it off and be warm. 
And if he had cigarettes, he’d start smoking them to put him to sleep, dropping the 
matches anywhere, but mostly under things. There’s where your biggest danger is— 
fire. Or he’d get an idea and start bothering tenants, ringing theirs bells and knocking 
on their doors, and then anything could happen. Even with the buzzer system off, 
some of them get in. They’ll stand beside the street door and then follow a couple 
that’s late getting home, or the same with the newsboy delivering the morning paper 
before it’s light. Not following them directly, you see, but using a foot (sometimes a 
cane or crutch) to block the door just before it locks itself, and then coming in soon 
as the coast’s clear.” 

Ramsey nodded several times appreciatively, but then pressed the other with 


“But you were going to tell me something about an invasion of female bums?” 
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“Oh, that,” Clancy said doubtfully. A look at Ramsey seemed to reassure him. 
“That was before your time—you came here about five years ago, didn’t you? Yeah. 
Well, this happened...let’s see...about two years before that. The Mrs. and I generally 
don’t talk about it much to tenants, because it gives...gave the building a bad name. 
Not really any more now, though. Seven years and all’s forgotten, eh?” 

He broke off to greet respectfully a couple who passed by on their way upstairs. 
He turned back to Ramsey. “Well, anyway,” he continued more comfortably, “at this 
time I’m talking about, the Mrs. and I had been here ourselves only a year. Just about 
long enough to learn the ropes, at least some of them. 

“Now there’s one thing about a building like this I got to explain,” he interjected. 
“You never, or almost never, get any disappearances—you know, tenants sneaking 
their things out when they’re behind on the rent, or just walking out one day, 
leaving their things, and never coming back (maybe getting mugged to death, who 
knows?)—like happens all the time in those fleabag hotels and rooming houses south 
of us. Why, half of “heir renters are on dope or heavy medication to begin with, and 
come from prisons or from mental hospitals. Here you get a steadier sort of tenant, 
or at least the Mrs. and I try to make it be like that. 

“Well, back then, just about the steadiest tenant we had, though not the oldest 
by any means, was a tall, thin, very handsome and distinguished-looking youngish 
chap, name of Arthur J. Stensor, third floor front. Very polite and soft-spoken, 
never raised his voice. Dark complected, but with blonde hair which he wore in a 
natural—not so common then; once I heard him referred to by another tenant as 
‘that frizzy bleached Negro, and I thought they were being disrespectful. A sharp 
dresser but never flashy—he had class. He always wore a hat. Rent paid the first of 
the month in cash with never a miss. Rent for the garage space too—he kept a black 
Lincoln Continental in the basement that was always polished like glass; never used 
the front door much but went and came in that car. And his apartment was furnished 
to match: oil paintings in gold frames, silver statues, hi-fi, big-screen TV and the stuff 
to record programs and films off it when that cos, all sorts of fancy clocks and vases, 
silks and velvets, more stuff like that than you’d ever believe. 

“And when there was people with him, which wasn’t too often, they were as 
classy as he and his car and his apartment, especially the women—high society and 
always young. I remember once being in the third-floor hall one night when one of 
those stunners swept by me and he let her in, and thinking, Well, if that filly was a 
call girl, she sure came from the best stable in town.’ Only I remember thinking at 
the same time that J was being disrespectful, because A. J. Stensor was just a little too 
respectable for even the classiest call girl. Which was a big joke on me considering 
what happened next.” 
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“Which was?” Ramsey prompted, after they’d waited for a couple more tenants 
to go by. 

“Well, at first I didn’t connect it at all with Stensor,’ Clancy responded, “though 
it’s true I hadn’t happened to see him for the last five or six days, which was sort of 
unusual, though not all that much so. Well, what happened was this invasion—no, 
goddammit! this epzdemic—of good-looking hookers, mostly tall and skinny, or at 
least skinny, through the lower halls and lobby of this building. Some of them were 
dressed too respectable for hookers, but most of them wore the street uniform of 
the day—which was high heels, skintight blue jeans, long lace blouses worn outside 
the pants, and lots of bangles—and when you saw them talking together palsy-walsy, 
the respectable-looking and the not, you knew they all had to be.” 

“How did it first come to you?” Ramsey asked. “Tenants complain?” 

“A couple,” Clancy admitted. “Those old biddies who'll report a young and good- 
looking woman on the principle that if she’s young and good-looking she can’t be up 
to any good purpose. But the really funny thing was that most of the reports of them 
came in just by way of gossip—either to me direct, or by way of the Mrs., which is 
how it usually works—like it was something strange and remarkable—which it was, 
all right! Questions too, such as what the hell they were all up to, which was a good 
one to ask, by the way. You see, they weren’t any of them doing anything to complain 
of. It was broad day and they certainly weren’t trying to pick anyone up, they weren’t 
plying their trade at all, you might say, they weren’t even smiling at anybody, especially 
men. No, they were just walking up and down and talking together, looking critical 
and angry more than anything, and very serious—like they'd picked our apartment 
building for a hookers’ convention, complete with debates, some sort of feminist or 
union thing, except they hadn’t bothered to inform the management. Oh, when I’d 
cough and ask a couple of them what they were doing, they'd throw me some excuse 
without looking at me—that they had a lunch date with a lady here but she didn’t 
seem to be in and they couldn’t wait, or that they were shopping for apartments but 
these weren’t suitable—and at the same time they'd start walking toward the street 
door, or toward the stairs if they were on the third or second floor, still gabbing 
together in private voices about whatever it was they were debating, and then they'd 
sweep out, still not noticing me even if I held the door for them. 

“And then, you know, in twenty minutes they’d be back inside! Or at least Pd 
spot one of them that was. Some of them must have had front door keys, I remember 
thinking—and as it turned out later, some of them did.” 

By this time Mr. Clancy had warmed to his story and was giving out little 
chuckles with every other sentence, and he almost forgot to lower his voice next 


time a tenant passed. 
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“There was one man they took notice of. I forgot about that. It could have given 
me a clue to what was happening, but I didn’t get it. We had a tenant then on one of 
the top floors who was tall and slim and rather good-looking—young-looking too, 
although he wasn’t—and always wore a hat. Well, I was in the lobby and four or five 
of the hookers had just come in the front door, debating of course, when this guy 
stepped out of the elevator and they all spotted him and made a rush for him. But 
when they got about a dozen feet away from him and he took off his hat—maybe 
to be polite, he looked a little scared, I don’t know what he thought—showing this 
wavy black hair which he kept dyed, the hookers all lost interest in him—as if he’d 
looked like someone they knew, but closer up turned out not to be (which was the 
case, though I still didn’t catch on then)—and they swept past him and on the stairs 
as if that was where they'd been rushing in the first place. 

“I tell you, that was some weird day. Hookers dressed all ways—classy- 
respectable, the tight-jeans and lacy-blouse uniform, mini-skirts, one in what looked 
like a kid’s sailor suit cut for a woman, a sad one all in black looking like something 
special for funerals...you know, maybe to give first aid to a newly bereaved husband 
or something.” He gave Ryker a quick look, continuing, “And although almost all 
of them were skinny, I recall there was a fat one wearing a mumu and swinging 
gracefully like a belly dancer. 

“The Mrs. was after me to call the police, but our owner sort of discourages 
that, and I couldn’t get him on the phone. 

“In the evening the hookers tapered off and I dropped into bed, all worn out 
from the action, the wife still after me to call the police, but I just conked out cold, 
and so the only one to see the last of the business was the newsboy when he came 
to deliver at four-thirty about. Later on he dropped back to see me, couldn’t wait to 
tell me about it. 

“Well, he was coming up to the building, it seems, pushing his shopping cart 
of morning papers, when he sees this crowd of good-looking women (he wasn’t 
wise to the hookers’ convention the day before) around the doorway, most of them 
young and all of them carrying expensive-looking objects—paintings, vases, silver 
statues of naked girls, copper kitchenware, gold clocks, that sort of stuff—like they 
were helping a wealthy friend move. Only there is a jam-up, two or three of them 
are trying to maneuver an oversize dolly through the door, and on that dolly is the 
biggest television set the kid ever saw and also the biggest record player. 

“A woman at the curb outside, who seems a leader, sort of very cool, is calling 
directions to them how to move it, close beside her is another woman, like her 
assistant or gopher maybe. The leader’s calling out directions, like I say, in a hushed 
voice, and the other women are watching, but they’re all very quiet, like you’d expect 
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people to be at that hour of the morning, sober people at any rate, not wanting to 
wake the neighbors. 

“Well, the kid’s looking all around, every which way, trying to take in 
everything—there was a lot of interesting stuff to see, I gather, and more inside— 
when the gopher lady comes over and hunkers down beside him—he was a runt, 
that newsboy was, and ugly too—and wants to buy a morning paper. He hauls it 
out for her and she gives him a five-dollar bill and tells him to keep the change. He’s 
sort of embarrassed by that and drops his eyes, but she tells him not to mind, he’s a 
handsome boy and a good hard-working one, she wished she had one like him, and 
he deserves everything he gets, and she puts an arm around him and draws him close 
and all of a sudden his downcast eyes are looking inside her blouse front and he’s 
getting the most amazing anatomy lesson you could imagine. 

“He has some idea that they’re getting the dolly clear by now and that the other 
women are moving, but she’s going on whispering in his ear, her breath’s like steam, 
what a good boy he is and how grateful his parents must be, and Ais only worry, she’ll 
hug him so tight he won’t be able to look down her blouse. 

“After a bit she ends his anatomy lesson with a kiss that almost smothers him 
and then stands up. The women are all gone and the dolly’s vanishing around the 
next corner. Before she hurries after it, she says, ‘So long, kid. You got your bonus. 
Now deliver your papers.’ 

“Which, after he got over his daze, is what he did, he said. 

“Well, of course, as soon as he mentioned the big television and player, I flashed 
on what I’d been missing all yesterday, though it was right in front of my eyes if Pd 
just looked. Why they’d been swarming on Three, why they rushed the guy from 
Seven and then lost interest in him when he took off his hat and they saw his hair 
was black dyed (instead of frizzy blonde), and why the hookers’ convention wasn’t 
still going on today. All that loot could have only come from one place—Stensor’s. 
In spite of him being so respectable, he’d been running a string of call girls all the 
time so that when he ran out on them owing them all money (I flashed on that at the 
same time), they’d collected the best way they knew how. 

“I ran to his apartment, and you know the door wasn’t even locked—one of 
them must have had a key to it too. Of course the place was stripped and of course 
no sign of Stensor. 

“Then I did call the police of course but not until Pd checked the basement. His 
black Continental was gone, but there was no way of telling for sure whether he’d 
taken it or the gals had got that too. 

“Tt surprised me how fast the police came and how many of them there were, 
but it showed they must have had an eye on him already, which maybe explained 
why he left so sudden without taking his things. They asked a lot of questions and 
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came back more than once, were in and out for a few days. I got to know one of the 
detectives, he lived locally, we had a drink together once or twice, and he told me they 
were really after Stensor for drug dealing, he was handling cocaine back in those days 
when it was first getting to be the classy thing, they weren’t interested in his call girls 
except as he might have used them as pushers. They never did turn him up though, 
far as I know, and there wasn’t even a line in the papers about the whole business.” 

“So that was the end of your one-day hooker invasion?” Ryker commented, 
chuckling rather dutifully. 

“Not quite,’ Clancy said, and hesitated. Then with a “What-difference-can-it- 
make?” shrug, he went on, “Well, yes, there was a sort of funny follow-up but it 
didn’t amount to much. You see, the story of Stensor and the hookers eventually 
got around to most of the tenants in the building, as such things will, though some 
of them got it garbled, as you can imagine happens, that he was a patron and maybe 
somehow victim of call girls instead of running them. Well, anyhow, after a bit, we 
(the Mrs. mostly) began to get these tenant reports of a girl—a young woman—seen 
waiting outside the door to Stensor’s apartment, or wandering around in other parts 
of the building, but mostly waiting at Stensor’s door. And this was after there were 
other tenants in that apartment. A sad-looking girl.” 

“Like, out of all those hookers,” Ryker said, “she was the only one who really 
loved him and waited for him. A sort of leftover.” 

“Yeah, or the only one who hadn’t got her split of the loot,’ Clancy said. “Or 
maybe he owed her more than the others. I never saw her myself, although I went 
chasing after her a couple of times when tenants reported her. I wouldn’t have taken 
any stock in her except the descriptions did seem to hang together. A college-type 
girl, they'd say, and mostly wearing black. And sort of sad. I told the detective I knew, 
but he didn’t seem to make anything out of it. They never did pick up any of the 
women, he said, far as he knew. Well, that’s all there is to the follow-up—like I said, 
nothing much. And after two or three months tenants stopped seeing her.” 

He broke off, eyeing Ryker just a little doubtfully. 

“But it stuck in your mind,” that one observed, “for all these years, so that when I 
told you about seeing a woman in black near the same door, you rushed off to check up 
on her, just on the chance? Though you’d never seen her yourself, even once?” 

Clancy’s expression became a shade unhappy. “Well, no,’ he admitted, glancing 
up and down the hall, as though hoping someone would come along and save him 
from answering. “There was a little more than that,” he continued uneasily, “though I 
wouldn’t want anyone making too much of it, or telling the Mrs. I told them. 

“But then, Mr. Ryker, you’re not the one to be gossipping or getting the wind up, 
are you?” he continued more easily, giving his tenant a hopeful look. 
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“No, of course I’m not,” Ryker responded, a little more casually than he felt. 
“What was it?” 

“Well, about four years ago we had another disappearance here, a single man 
living alone and getting on in years but still active. He didn’t own any of the furniture, 
his possessions were few, nothing at all fancy like Stensor’s, no friends or relations 
we knew of, and he came to us from a building that knew no more; in fact we didn’t 
realize he was gone until the time for paying the rent came round. And it wasn’t 
until then that I recalled that the last time or two I spoke to him he’d mentioned 
something about a woman in an upstairs hall, wondering if she’d found the people 
or the apartment number she seemed to be looking for. Not making a complaint, you 
see, just mentioning, just idly wondering, so that it wasn’t until he disappeared that I 
thought of connecting it up with Stensor’s girl at all.” 

“He say if she was young?” Ryker asked. 

“He wasn’t sure. She was wearing a black outside coat and hat or scarf of 
something that hid her face, and she made a point of not noticing him when he 
looked at her and thought of asking if she needed help. He did say she was thin, 
though, I remember.” 

Ryker nodded. 

Clancy continued, “And then a few years ago there was this couple on Nine that 
had a son living with them, a big fat lug who looked older than he was and was always 
being complained about whether he did anything or not. One of the old ladies in the 
apartment next to their bathroom used to kick to us about him running water for 
baths at two or three in the morning. And he had the nerve to complain to us about 
them, claiming they pulled the elevator away from him when he wanted to get it, or 
made it go in the opposite direction to what he wanted when he was in it. I laughed 
in his pimply face at that. Not that those two old biddies wouldn’t have done it to him 
if they'd figured a way and they’d got the chance. 

“His mother was a sad soul who used to fuss at him and worry about him a lot. 
She’d bring her troubles to the Mrs. and talk and talk—but I think really she’d have 
been relieved to have him off her mind. 

“His father was a prize crab, an ex-army officer forever registering complaints— 
he had a little notebook for them. But half the time he was feuding with me and the 
Mrs., wouldn’t give us the time of day—or of course ask it. I know ed have been 
happy to see his loud-mouthed dumb son drop out of sight. 

“Well, one day the kid comes down to me here with a smart-ass grin and says, ‘Mr. 
Clancy, you’re the one who’s so great, aren’t you, on chasing winos and hookers out of 
here, not letting them freeload in the halls for a minute? Then how come you let-— 

“Go on, I tell him, ‘what do you know about hookers?’ 
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“But that doesn’t faze him, he just goes on (he was copying his father, I think, 
actually), “hen how come you let this skinny little hooker in a black fur coat wander 
around the halls all the time, trying to pick guys up?’ 

“You’re making this up,’ I tell him flat, ‘or you’re imagining things, or else one 
of our lady tenants is going to be awful sore at you if she ever hears you’ve been 
calling her a hooker. 

““She’s nobody from this building, the kid insists, ‘she’s got more class. That 
fur coat cost money. It’s hard to check out her face, though, because she never looks 
at you straight on and she’s got this black hat she hides behind. I figure she’s an old 
bag—maybe thirty, even—and wears the hat so you can’t see her wrinkles, but that 
she’s got a young bod, young and wiry. I bet she takes karate lessons so she can bust 
the balls of any guy that gets out of line, or maybe if he just doesn’t satisfy her— 

“You're pipe-dreaming, kid, I tell him. 

“And you know what?’ he goes on. ‘I bet you she’s got nothing on but black 
stockings and a garter belt under that black fur coat she keeps wrapped so tight 
around her, so when she’s facing a guy she can give him a quick flash of her bod, to 
lead him on— 

“And you got a dirty mind, I say. “You’re making this up’ 

“I am not, he says. ‘She was just now up on Ten before I came down and 
leering at me sideways, giving me the come on, 

“What were you doing up on Ten?’ I ask him loud. 

“I always go up a floor before I buzz the elevator, he answers me quick, ‘so’s 
those old dames won’t know it’s me and buzz it away from me.’ 

“All right, quiet down, kid, I tell him. ‘I’m going up to Ten right now, to check 
this out, and you’re coming with me,’ 

“So we go on up to Ten and there’s nobody there and right away the kid starts 
yammering, ‘I bet you she picked up a trick in this building and they’re behind one of 
these doors screwing, right now. Old Mr. Lucas— 

“T was really going to give him a piece of my mind then, tell him off, but on the 
way up I’d been remembering that girl of Stensor’s who lingered behind, maybe for a 
long time, if there was anything to what the other guy told me. And somehow it gave 
me a sort of funny feeling, so all I said was something like ‘Look here, kid, maybe 
you're making this up and maybe not. Either way, I still think you got a dirty mind. 
But if you did see this hooker and you ever see her again, don’t you have anything to 
do with her—and don’t go off with her if she should ask you. You just come straight 
to me and tell me, and if I’m not here, you find a cop and tell him. Hear me?’ 

“You know, that sort of shut him up. ‘All right, all right!” he said and went off, 


taking the stairs going down.” 
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“And did he disappear?” Ryker asked after a bit. He seemed vaguely to remember 
the youth in question, a pallid and lumbering lout who tended to brush against 
people and bump into doorways when he passed them. 

“Well, you know, in a way that’s a matter for argument,” Clancy answered slowly. 
“Tt was the last time I saw him—that’s a fact. And the Mrs. never saw him again 
either. But when she asked his mother about /im, she just said he was off visiting 
friends for a while, but then a month or so later she admitted to the Mrs. that he had 
gone off without telling them a word—to join a commune, she thought, from some 
of the things he’d been saying, and that was all right with her, because his father 
just couldn’t get along with him, they had such fights, only she wished he’d have the 
consideration to send her a card or something.” 

“And that was the last of it?” Ryker asked. 

Clancy nodded slowly, almost absently. “That was damn all of it,” he said softly. 
“About ten months later the parents moved. The kid hadn’t turned up. There was 
nothing more.” 

“Until now,” Ryker said, “when I came to you with my questions about a woman 
in black—and on Three at that, where this Stensor had lived. It wasn’t a fur coat, of 
course, and I didn’t think of her being a hooker—” (Was that true? he wondered) 
“—and it brought it all back to you, which now included what the young man had 
told you, and so you checked out the floors and then very kindly told me the whole 
story so as to give me the same warning you gave him?” 

“But you're an altogether different sort of person, Mr. Ryker,’ Clancy 
protested. “I’d never think—But yes, allowing for that, that about describes it. You 
can’t be too careful.” 

“No, you can't. It’s a strange business,” Ryker commented, shaking his head, and 
then added, making it sound much more casual, even comical, than he felt it, “You 
know, if this had happened fifty years ago, wed be thinking maybe we had a ghost.” 

Clancy chuckled uneasily and said, “Yeah, I guess that’s so.” 

Ryker said, “But the trouble with that idea would have been that there’s nothing 
in the story about a woman disappearing, but three men—Stensor, and the man who 
lived alone, and the young man who lived with his parents.” 

“That’s so,” Mr. Clancy said. 

Ryker stirred himself. “Well, thanks for telling me all about it,” he said as they 
shook hands. “And if I should run into the lady again, I won’t take any chances. PI 
report it to you, Clancy. But not to the Mrs.” 

“I know you will, Mr. Ryker,’ Clancy affirmed. 

Ryker himself wasn’t nearly so sure of that. But he felt he had to get away to sort 


out his impressions. The dingy silvery walls were becoming oppressive. 
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Ryker made his walk a long one, brisk and thoughtful to begin with, dawdling 
and mind-wandering to finish, so that it was almost sunset by the time he reentered 
the apartment tree (and our story), but he had his impressions sorted. Clancy 
had—possibly—given the Vanishing Lady a history, funny to start with (that 
“hookers’ convention”!) but then by stages silly, sad, sinister. Melancholy, moody, 
and still mysterious. 

The chief retroactive effect of Clancy’s story on his memories of his own 
encounters with the Vanishing Lady had been to intensify their sexual color, give 
them a sharper, coarser erotic note—an Ultrabooth note, you could say. In particular 
Ryker was troubled that ever since hearing Clancy narrate the loutish youth’s steamy 
adolescent imagining that his “little hooker” had worn nothing but black stockings 
and a garter belt under her black fur coat, he was unable to be sure whether he 
himself had had similar simmering fantasy flashes during his encounters with her. 

Could he be guilty, at his age, he asked himself, of such callow and lurid fantasies? 
The answer to that was, of course, “Of course.” And then wasn’t the whole romantic 
business of the Vanishing Lady just a retailoring of Ultrabooth to his own taste, 
something that made an Ultrabooth girl his alone? Somehow, he hoped not. But 
had he any real plan for making contact with her if she ever did stop vanishing? His 
unenterprising behavior when he’d had the chance to get into the elevator with her 
alone, and later the chance to get off the elevator at the same floor as she, and today 
the opportunity to meet her face to face on the third floor, indicated clearly that the 
answer to that question was “No.” Which depressed him. 

To what extent did Clancy believe in his story and in the reality of the girl who’d 
reportedly lingered on? He obviously had enjoyed telling it, and likely (from his 
glibness) had done so more than once, to suitable appreciative listeners. But did he 
believe she was one continuing real entity, or just a mixture of suggestion, chance, and 
mistaken resemblances, gossip, and outright lies? He’d never seen her himself—had 
this made Clancy doubt her reality, or contrariwise given him a stubborn hankering 
to catch sight of her himself for once at least? On the whole, Ryker thought Clancy 
was a believer—if only judging by his haste to search for her. 

And as for the ghost idea, which you couldn’t get around because it fitted her 
appearing and disappearing behavior so well, no matter how silly and unfashionable 
such a suggestion might be—Clancy’s reaction to that had seemed uneasy, skepticism 
rather than outright “Nonsense!” rejection. 

Which was very much like Ryker’s own reaction to it, he realized. He knew 
there’d been some feelings of fear mixed in with the excitement during all his later 
encounters with her, before he’d heard Clancy’s story. How would he feel now, after 


hearing it, if he should see her again, he wondered uncomfortably. More fear? Or 
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would he now spot clues to her unreality? Would she begin to melt into mist? Would 
she look different simply because of what he’d heard about her? 

Most likely, reality being the frustrating thing it was, he thought with an 
unamused inward guffaw, he’d simply never glimpse her again and never know. The 
stage having been set, all manifestations would cease. 

But then, as he let the front door slip from his hand and swing toward its click- 
solemnized self-locking, he saw the Vanishing Lady forty feet away exactly as he had 
the first two times, real, no ghostliness anywhere (the name for the material of her 
coat came to his mind—velour), her shadowed face swung his way, or almost so, and 
modestly reaverted itself, and she moved out of sight on her black oxfords. 

He reached the foyer fast as he could manage, its emptiness neither startling 
nor relieving him, nor the emptiness of the long back hall. He looked at the Clancys’ 
door and the shuttered office window and shook his head and smiled. (Report this 
adventure? Whyever?) He started toward the stairs, but shook his head again and 
smiled more ruefully—he was already breathing very hard. He entered the elevator, 
and as he firmly pressed the Fourteen button with his thumb and heard the cage 
respond, he saw the dark gleaming eyes of the Vanishing Lady looking in at him 
anxiously, imploringly—they were open very wide—through the narrowing small 
window in the doors. 

The next thing he was aware of, the cage was passing Three and he had just 
croaked out a harsh “Good evening’”—the chalky aftertaste of these words was in 
his throat. The rest of the trip seemed interminable. 

When the cage reached Fourteen, his thumb was already pressing the One 
button—and that trip seemed interminable too. 

No sign of anyone anywhere, on One. He looked up the stairs, but he was 
breathing harder than even before. Finally he got back into the elevator and hovered 
his thumb over the 14 button. He could touch but not press it down. He brought his 
face close to the empty little window and waited and waited—and waited. 

His thumb did not press down then, but the cage responded. The little window 
slipped shut. “It’s out of my hands,” he told himself fatalistically; “Pm being pulled 
somewhere.” And from somewhere the thought came to him: What if a person were 
confined to this apartment tree forever, never leaving it, just going up and down and 
back and forth, and down and up and forth and back? 

The cage didn’t stop until Twelve, where the door was opened by a white-haired 
couple. Responding to their apologies with a reassuring head-shake and a signed “It’s 
all right,’ Ryker pressed past them and, gasping gently and rapidly, mounted the last 
flight of stairs very slowly, very slowly. The two extra steps brought on a fit of swirling 
dizziness, but it passed and he slowly continued on toward his room. He felt frustrated, 
confused and very tired. He clung to the thoughts that he had reversed the elevator’s 
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course as soon as he could, despite his fright, and returned downstairs to hunt for her, 
and that in his last glimpse of them, her eyes had looked frightened too. 

That night he had the muttering black nightmare again, all of it for the first time 
in weeks, and stronger, he judged afterward, than he’d ever before experienced it. The 
darkness seemed more impenetrable, solid, an ocean of black concrete congealing 
about him. The paralysis more complete, black canvas mummy wrappings drawn with 
numbing tightness, a spiral black cocoon tourniquet-tight. The dry and smoky odors 
more intense, as though he were baking and strangling in volcanic ash, while the 
sewer-stenches vied in disgustingness with fruity-flowery reeks meant to hide them. 
The sullen ghost-light of his imagination showed the micro-males grosser and more 
cockroachlike in their hordes. And when finally under the goad of intensest horror 
he managed to stir himself and strain upward, feeling his heart and veins tearing 
with the effort, he encountered within a fraction of an inch his tomb’s coarsely lined 
ceiling, which showered gritty ash into his gasping mouth and sightless eyes. 

When he finally fought his way awake it was day, but his long sleep had in no 
way rested him. He felt tired still and good for nothing. Yesterday’s story and walk 
had been too long, he told himself, yesterday’s elevator encounter too emotionally 


exhausting. “Prisoners of the apartment tree,’ he murmured. 
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The Vanishing Lady was in very truth an eternal prisoner of the apartment tree, 
knowing no other life than there and no sleep anywhere except for lapsings that 
were as sudden as a drunkard’s blackouts into an unconsciousness as black as Ryker’s 
nightmares, but of which she retained no memory whatever save for a general horror 
and repulsion which colored all her waking thoughts. 

She’d come awake walking down a hall, or on the stairs or in the moving elevator, 
or merely waiting somewhere in the tall and extensive apartment tree, but mostly near 
its roots and generally alone. Then she’d simply continue whatever she was doing for 
a while, sensing around her (if the episode lasted long enough, she might begin to 
wander independently), thinking and feeling and imagining and wondering as she 
moved or stood, always feeling a horror, until something would happen to swoop 
her back into black unconsciousness again. The something might be a sudden sound 
or thought, a fire siren, say, sight of a mirror or another person, encounter with a 
doorknob, or with the impulse to take off her gloves, the chilling sense that someone 
had noticed her or was about to notice her, the fear that she might inadvertently walk 
through a silver-gray, faintly grimy wall, or slowly be absorbed into the carpet, sink 
through the floor. She couldn’t recall those last things ever happening, and yet she 
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dreaded them. Surely she went somewhere, she told herself, when she blacked out. She 
couldn’t just collapse down on the floor, else there’d be some clue to that next time 
she came awake—and she was always on her feet when that happened. Besides, not 
often, but from time to time, she noticed she was wearing different clothes—similar 
clothes, in fact always black or some very dark shade close to it, but of a definitely 
different cut or material (leather, for instance, instead of cloth). And she couldn’t 
possibly change her clothes or, worse, have them changed for her, in a semi-public 
place like the apartment tree—it would be unthinkable, too horribly embarrassing. 
Or rather—since we all know that the unthinkable and the horribly embarrassing 
(and the plain horrible too, for that matter) can happen—it would be too grotesque. 

That was her chief trouble about everything, of course, she knew so little about 
her situation—in fact, knew so little about herself and the general scheme of things 
that held sway in this area, period. That she suffered from almost total amnesia, that 
much was clear to her. Usually she assumed that she lived (alone?) in one of the 
apartments hanging on the tree, or else was forever visiting someone who did, but 
then why couldn’t she remember the number or somehow get inside that apartment, 
or come awake inside, or else get by the door into the street if she were headed that 
way? Why, oh why, couldn’t she once ever wake in a hospital bed?—that would be 
pure heaven! except for the thought of what &ind of a hospital and what things they 
had passing as doctors and nurses. 

But just as she realized her amnesia, she knew she must have some way of 
taking care of herself during her unconscious times, or be the beneficiary of 
another’s or others’ system of taking care of her, for she somehow got her rest and 
other necessary physical reliefs, she must somehow get enough food and drink to 
keep her functioning, for she never felt terribly tired or seriously sick or weak and 
dizzy—except just before her topplings into unconsciousness, though sometimes 
those came without any warning at all, as sudden as the strike of pentothal. 

She remembered knowing drunks (but not their names—her memory was 
utterly worthless on names) who lived hours and days of their lives in states of total 
blackout, safely crossing busy streets, eating meals, even driving cars, without a single 
blink of remembered awareness, as if they had a guardian angel guiding them, to the 
point of coming awake in distant cities, not having the ghost of an idea as to how 
they’d got there. (Well, she could hardly be a drunk; she didn’t stagger and there was 
never a bottle in her purse, the times she came awake clutching a purse.) 

But those were all deductions and surmises, unanchored and unlabeled 
memories that bobbed up in her mind and floated there awhile. What did she really 
know about herself? 

Pitifully little. She didn’t know her name or that of any friend or relative. 


Address and occupation, too, were blanks. Ditto education, race, religion, and marital 
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status. Oh Christ! she didn’t even know what city she was in or how o/d she was! and 
whether she was good-looking, ugly, or merely nondescript. Sometimes one of those 
last questions would hit her so hard that she would forget and start to look into one 
of the many mirrors in the apartment tree, or else begin to take off her gloves, so 
she could check it that way—hey! maybe find a tag with her name on it sewed inside 
her coat! But any òf these actions would, of course, plunge her back into the black 
unconsciousness from which //is time there might be no awakening. 

And what about the general scheme of things that held sway in this area? What 
did she know about that? Precious little, too. There was this world of the apartment 
tree which she knew very well although she didn’t permit herself to look at every part 
of it equally. Mirrors were taboo, unless you were so placed you couldn’t see your 
own reflection in them; so mostly were people’s faces. People meant danger. Don’t 
look at them, they might look at you. 

Then there was the outside world, a mysterious and wonderful place, a heaven 
of delights where there was everything desirable you could think or imagine, where 
there was freedom and repose. She took this on faith and on the evidence of most of 
her memories. (Though, sad to say, those memories’ bright colors seemed to fade with 
time. Having lost names, they tended to lose other details, she suspected. Besides, it 
was hard to keep them vivid and bright when your only conscious life was a series of 
same-seeming, frantic, frightened little rushes and hidings and waits in the apartment 
tree, glued together at the ends like stretches of film—and the glue was black.) 

But between those two worlds, the outside and the inside, separating them, there 
was a black layer (who knows how thick?) of unspeakable horrors and infinite terrors. 
What its outer surface was, facing the outside world, she could only guess, but its inside 
surface was clearly the walls, ceilings, and floors of the apartment tree. That was why 
she worried so much that she might become forgetful and step through them without 
intending to—she didn’t know if she were insubstantial enough to do that (though she 
sometimes felt so), but she ight be, or become so, and in any case she didn’t intend 
to try! And why she had a dread of cracks and crevices and small holes anywhere and 
things which could go through such cracks and holes, leading logically enough to a fear of rats 
and mice and cockroaches and water bugs and similar vermin. 

Deep down inside herself she felt quite sure, most of the time, that she spent all 
her unconscious life in the black layer, and that it was her experiences there, or her 
dreams there, that infected all her times awake with fear. But it didn’t do to think of 
that, it was too terrible, and so she tried to occupy her mind fully with her normal 
worries and dreads, and with observing permitted things in the apartment tree, and 
with all sorts of little notions and fantasies. 

One of her favorite fantasies, conceived and enjoyed in patches of clear thinking 


and feeling in the mostly on-guard, frantic stretches of her ragtag waking life, was 
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that she really lived in a lovely modern hospital, occupied a whole wing of it, in fact, 
the favorite daughter of a billionaire no doubt, where she was cared for by stunningly 
handsome, sympathetic doctors and bevies of warm-hearted merry nurses who 
simply cosseted her to swooning with tender loving care, fed her the most delicious 
foods and drinks, massaged her endlessly, stole kisses sometimes (it was a rather 
naughty place), and the only drawback was that she was asleep throughout all these 
delightful operations. 

Ah, but (she fantasized) you could tell just by looking at the girl—her eyes 
closed, to be sure, but her lips smiling—that somewhere deep within she knew all 
that was happening, somewhere she enjoyed. She was a sly one! 

And then, when all the hospital was asleep, she would rise silently from her bed, 
put on her clothes, and still in a profound sleep sneak out of the hospital without 
waking a soul, hurry to this place, dive in an instant through the horror layer, and 
come awake! 

But then, unfortunately, because of her amnesia, she would forget the snow- 
white hospital and all her specific night-to-night memories of its delights and her 
wonderfully clever escapes from it. 

But she could daydream of the hospital to her heart’s content, almost! That alone 
was a matchless reward, worth everything, if only you looked at it the right way. 

And then after a while, of course, she’d realize it was time to hurry back to the 
hospital before anyone there woke up and discovered she was gone. So she would, 
generally without letting on to herself what she was doing, seek or provoke an 
incident which would hurtle her back into unconsciousness again, transform her 
into her incredibly clever blacked-out other self who could travel anywhere in the 
universe unerringly, do almost anything—and with her eyes closed! (It wouldn’t 
do to let the doctors and nurses ever suspect she’d been out of bed. Despite their 
inexhaustible loving-kindness they'd be sure to do something about it, maybe even 
come here and get her, and bar her from the apartment tree forever.) 

So even the nicest daydreams had their dark sides. 

As for the worst of her daydreams, the nastiest of imaginings, it didn’t do to 
think of them at all—they were pure black-layer, through and through. There was 
the fantasy of the eraser-worms for instance—squirmy, crawling, sleek, horny- 
armored things about an inch long and of the thickness and semi-rigidity of a pencil 
eraser or a black telephone cord; once they were loose they could go anywhere, and 
there were hordes of them. 

She would imagine them...Well, wasn’t it better to imagine them outright than 
to pretend she’d had a dream about them? For that would be admitting that she 
might have dreamed about them in the black layer, which would mean she might 
actually have experienced them in the black layer, wasn’t that so? Well, anyway, she 
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would start by imagining herself in utter darkness. It was strange, wasn’t it, how, not 
often, but sometimes, you couldn’t keep yourself from imagining the worst things? 
For a moment they became irresistible, a sort of nasty reverse delight. 

Anyhow, she would imagine she was lying in utter darkness—sometimes she’d 
close her eyes and cup her hands over them to increase the illusion, and once, alone 
in the elevator, greatly daring, she had switched off the light—and then she’d feel the 
first worm touch her toe, then crawl inquisitively, peremptorily between her big toe 
and the next, as if it owned her. Soon they’d be swarming all over her, investigating 
every crevice and orifice they reached, finally assaulting her head and face. She’d 
press her lips tightly together, but then they'd block her nostrils (it took about two 
of them, thrusting together, to do each of those) and she’d be forced to part her 
lips to gasp and then they’d writhe inside. She’d squeeze her eyes tight shut, but 
nevertheless...and she had no way to guard her ears and other entries. 

It was only bearable because you knew you were doing it to yourself and could 
stop any time you wanted. And maybe it was a sort of test to prove that, in a pinch, 
you could stand it—she wasn’t sure. And although you told yourself it was nothing 
but imagination, it did give you ideas about the black layer. 

She’d rouse from such a session shaking her head and with a little indrawn 
shudder, as if to say, “Who would believe the things she’s capable of?” and “You're 
brooding, you’re getting into yourself too much, child. Talk to others. Get out of 
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yourself!” (And perhaps it was just as well there was seldom opportunity—long 
enough lulls—to indulge in such experimenting in the nervous, unpredictable, and 
sometimes breathless-paced existence of the apartment tree.) 

There were any number of reasons why she couldn’t follow her own advice 
and speak to others in the apartment tree, strike up conversations, even look at 
them much, do more than steal infrequent glances at their faces, but the overriding 
one was the deep conviction that she had no right to be in the apartment tree and that 
she’d get into serious trouble if she drew attention to herself. She might even be 
barred from the tree forever, sentenced to the black layer. (And if that last were 
the ridiculous nonsense idea it sounded like—where was the court and who would 
pronounce sentence?—why did it give her the cold shivers and a sick depression 
just to mention it to herself?) 

No, she didnt have an apartment here, she’d tell herself, or any friend in the 
building. That was why she never had any keys—or any money either, or any little 
notebooks in which she could find out things about herself, or letters from others 
or even bills! No, she was a homeless waif and she had nothing. (The only thing she 
always or almost always carried was a complete riddle to her: a brass tube slim as a 
soda straw about four inches long which at one end went through a smooth cork not 


much bigger around than an eraser-worm—don’t think of those!) 
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At other times she’d tell herself she needn’t have any fear of being spotted, 
caught, unmasked, shown to be an illegal intruder by the other passers-through of 
the apartment tree, because she was invisible to them, or almost all of them. The 
proof of this (which was so obvious, right before your eyes, that you missed it) was 
simply that none of them noticed her, or spoke to her, or did her the little courtesies 
which they did each other, such as holding the elevator door for her. She had to move 
aside for them, not they for her! 

This speculation about being invisible led to another special horror for her. 
Suppose, in her efforts to discover how old she was, she ever did manage to take 
off her gloves and found, not the moist hands of a young woman, nor yet the dry 
vein-crawling ones of a skinny old hag, but simply emptiness? What if she managed 
to open her coat and found herself, chin tucked in, staring down at lining? What if 
she looked into a mirror and saw nothing, except the wall behind her, or else only 
another mirror with reflections of reflections going back to infinity? 

What if she were a ghost? Although it was long ago, or seemed long ago, she 
could recall, she thought, the dizzying chill ¢hat thought had given her the first time 
she’d had it. It fitted. Ghosts were supposed to haunt one place and to appear and 
disappear by fits and starts, and even then to be visible only to the sensitive few. 
None of the ghost stories she knew told it from the ghosts’ side—what they thought 
and felt, how much they understood, and whether they ever knew what they were 
(ghosts) and what they were doing (haunting). 

(And there even had been the “sensitive few” who had seemed to see her— 
and she looked back at them flirtatiously—though she didn’t like to remember 
those episodes because they frightened her and made her feel foolish—whyever 
had she flirted? taken that riskP—and in the end made her mind go blurry. There’d 
been that big fat boy—whatever had she seen in him?—and before him a gentle 
old man, and before /im—no, she certainly didn’t have to push her memory back 
that far, no one could make her!) 

But now that thought—that she might be a ghost—had become only one more 
of her familiar fancies, coming back into her mind every once in a while as regular 
as clockwork and with a little but not much of the original shock the idea had once 
given her. “Part of my repertoire,” she told herself drolly. (God knows how she’d 
manage to stand her existence if things didn’t seem funny to her once in a while.) 

But most times weren’t so funny. She kept coming back and coming back 
to what seemed after all the chief question: How /ong had her conscious life, *his 
conscious life, lasted? And the only final answer she could get to this, in moments of 
unpanic, was that she couldn’t tell. 

It might be months or years. Long enough so that although not looking at 
their faces, she’d gotten to know the tenants of the apartment tree by their clothes 
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and movements, the little things they said to each other, their gaits and favorite 
expressions. Gotten to know them well enough so that she could recognize them 
when they'd changed their clothes, put on new shoes, slowed down their gait, 
begun to use a cane. Sometimes completely new ones would appear and then slowly 
become old familiars—new tenants moving in. And then these old familiars might in 
their turn disappear—moved away, or died. My God, had she been here for decades? 
She remembered a horror story in which a beautiful young woman woke from a 
coma to find herself dying of old age. Would it be like that for her when she at last 
faced the mirror? 

And if she were a ghost, would not the greatest horror for such a being be 
to die as a ghost?—to feel you had one tiny corner of existence securely yours, 
from which you could from time to time glimpse the passing show, and then be 
mercilessly swept out of that? 

Or it might, on the other hand, be only minutes, hours, days at most—of 
strangely clear-headed fever dreaming, or of eternity-seeming withdrawal from a 
drug. Memory’s fallible. Mind’s capable of endless tricks. How could you be sure? 

Well, whatever the truth was about the “How long?” business, she needn’t worry 
about it for a while. The last few days (and weeks, or hours and minutes, who cared?) 
she’d been having a brand-new adventure. Yes, you could call it a flirtation if you 
wanted, but whatever you called it and in spite of the fact that it had its bad and scary 
parts, it had made her feel happier, gayer, braver, even more devil-may-care than she 
had in ages. Why, already it had revealed to her, what she’d seen in the big fat boy 
and in the old man before him. My goodness, she’d simply seen them, felt interest in, 
them, felt concern for them, yes, loved them. For that was the way it was now. 

But that was then and this was now. 

From the first time she’d happened to see Ryker (she didn’t know his name then, 
of course) gazing so admiringly and wonderstruck at her from the front door, she’d 
known he couldn’t possibly mean her harm, be one of the dangerous ones who’d 
send her back to the hospital or the black layer, or whatever. What had surprised 
her was the extent of her own inward reaction. She had a friend!—someone who 
thought she amounted to something, who cared. It made her dizzy, delirious. She 
managed to walk only a few steps, breasting the emotional tide, before she collapsed 
happily into the arms of darkness. 

The second time it happened almost exactly the same way only this time she was 
anticipating and needed only the glimpse—a flicker of her eyes his way—to assure 
herself that there hadn’t been any mistake the first time, that he did feel that way 
about her, that he loved her. 

By the time of their third meeting, she’d worked herself up into a really daring 
mood—she’d prepared a surprise for him and was waiting for him in the elevator. 
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She’d even mischievously switched off the light (when she had the strength to do 
things like that, she knew she was in fine fettle), and was managing somehow to hold 
the door open (that surprised even her) so that she’d gradually be revealed to him as 
be came down the hall—a sort of hide-and-seek game. As to what happened after 
that, she’d take her chances! 

Then when he’d walked past her, making a feeble excuse about his mailbox— 
that was one of the bad parts. What was the matter with him? Was he, a tenant, 
actually scared of her, a trespasser, a waif? And if so, how was he scared of her?—as 
a woman or as a possible criminal who'd try to rob or rape him, or maybe as a ghost? 
Was he shy, or had his smiles and admiration meant nothing, been just politeness? 
She almost lost her hold on the door then, but she managed not to. “Hurry up, hurry 
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up, you old scaredy cat!” she muttered perkily under her breath. “I can’t hold this 
door forever!” 

And then someone on an upper floor buzzed the elevator, startling her, and 
she did lose her hold on the doors and they closed and the cage moved upward. 
She felt a sudden surge of hopelessness at being thwarted by mere chance, and she 
blacked out. 

But next time she came awake her spirits were soon soaring again. In fact, that 
was the time when on sheerest impulse, she’d darted into a crowded elevator after 
him, which was something she never did—too much chance of being forced against 
someone and revealing your presence that way even if invisible. 

Well, that didn’t happen, but only because she kept herself pressed as flat against 
the door as possible and had some luck. At the first stop she hopped out thankfully, 
and changing her plans simply flew up the stairs, outdistancing the creaking cage, 
and when he didn’t get out at Twelve, went on to Fourteen, and changing her plans 
again (she had the feeling it was almost time to black out), she simply followed him 
as he plodded to his room and noted its number before she lost consciousness. That 
was how she learned his name—by going to the mailboxes next time and checking 
his number, which said: R. RYKER. Oh, she might be a stupid little orphan of the 
apartment tree, but she had her tricks! 

That time his arrival down on the ground floor front hall caught her unawares. 
Another man was holding the elevator door for two other ladies and with an 
encouraging glance at Ryker (he smiled back!) she darted in after them (she didn’t 
mind a few fellow passengers, she could dodge them), thinking the man would go on 
holding the door open for Ryker. But he didn’t, and she hesitated to hold it open 
from where she was standing (it would have looked too much like magic to the 
others) and so that chance of a shared ride and meeting was botched. 

But that one failure didn’t break her general mood of self-confidence and being 
on top of the situation. In fact, her mind seemed to be getting sharper and her 
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memories to be opening. She got a hunch that something had once happened on the 
third floor in the front hall that was important to her, and it was while brooding there 
about it that she had her second unexpected encounter with Ryker. He came walking 
down the stairs and saw her and for a moment she thought he was going to march 
straight up to her, but once again his courage or whatever seemed to fail him and he 
kept on down and in her disappointment she blacked out. 

These unanticipated meetings wouldn’t do, she told herself, they didn’t work, so 
the next time Ryker arrived by the front door she was waiting for him in the lobby. 
Then, just as things appeared to be working out, er courage failed, she got a sudden 
terrible fit of stage fright and fled up the stairs, though managing to turn at the top 
of the first flight and watch. She saw him pass the elevator after a hurried inspection 
of it, move toward the mailboxes and back hall. But he returned from there almost 
at once and entered the elevator. She realized that he’d gone to the back hall to look 
for her and, her courage restored, she flew down the stairs, but there was only time to 
peer once through the little elevator window at him (and he peered back) before the 
cage’s ascent blocked the window. She waited dejectedly by the shaft, heard faintly 
the elevator stop at the top—and then immediately start down again. Was he coming 
back on her account? she asked herself, feeling dizzy, her mind wavering on the edge 
of blackness. She managed to hold onto her consciousness just long enough for it to 
tell her that, indeed, he was!—and looking anxious and expectant as he came out of 
the elevator—before it blacked out entirely. 


—SV/1/94— 


Ramsey Ryker did not reenter the apartment tree from his own apartment until 
the next evening. Any attentive and thoughtful observer, had there been one to 
accompany him down in the elevator and match his measured footsteps to the front 
door, would have deduced two things about him. 

First, from cologne-whiff overlying a faintly soapy fragrance and from gleaming 
jowl, spotless white collar, faintly pink scalp between strands of combed white hair, 
and small even tie-knot, that he had recently bathed, shaved very closely, and arrayed 
himself with equal care, so that except for his age you might have been sure he was 
going out on a romantic date. 

Second, from his almost corpselike pallor, his abstracted expression, and “slow 
march” ritualistic movements, that the evening’s business was a not altogether 
pleasurable or at least a very serious one. 

And if the observer had in addition been an imaginative or perhaps merely 
suggestible person, he might have added these two impressions together and got 
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the sinister total of “If ever a man could be said to have dressed himself for his 
own funeral...” 

And if that same hypothetical observer had been on hand twenty minutes later 
to witness Ryker’s return to the apartment tree, he would have got an additional 
funereal shudder from the circumstance that Ryker’s lapel now sported a white 
carnation while his left hand carefully held a small floral spay, the chief feature of 
which was a white orchid. 

But even this observer would have been surprised at the expression of excited 
delight that suffused and faintly colored Ryker’s pale forward-straining countenance 
as he entered the hall. Of course sometimes merely getting cleaned up and dressed 
and venturing outdoors will cheer an elderly person amazingly, but this mood change 
seemed to and indeed did have a more specific outside stimulus. 

For Ryker saw that the circumstances of his third encounter with the Vanishing 
Lady had been reproduced. There was that same impression of additional gloom, a 
black hole opening, swiftly seen to be due to the elevator doors standing open and 
the cage dark, and the dim-gleaming slender figure of the Vanishing Lady in profile 
just inside and just beyond the column of control buttons. 

But this time her posture did not seem dejected but relaxedly alive: her head was 
bent, it’s true, but it also seemed turned a little in his direction, as if she were scanning 
his approach coquettishly, there was more if anything of an elusive shimmering dim 
sparkle about her shoulders and her front, she held again (left hand this time, the 
nearer one) that mysterious little brass object he’d mistaken for a key, the total effect 
being surprisingly erotic, as if it were a black-and-silver drawing, “Assignation in the 
Shadows”; while all the while he hurried on eagerly, faster and faster, fiercely arming 
himself against any last-minute cringings aside, determined to let only a premature 
closing of its doors bar him from that elevator tonight. 

Without the slightest hesitation he strode into the dark cage, bowing slightly to 
her as he did so, reaching his right hand toward the top of the buttons column, where 
the light switch was, to turn it on, and said in a low and respectful voice, “Good 
evening.” This last came out deeper and more resonant than he’d intended, so that 
it had a rather sepulchral sound. And his third movement was not completed, for 
just as he entered, she raised her head and simultaneously reached, her black-gloved 
right hand and that arm across her body and the lower half of her face, apparently 
anticipating his intention to switch on the light, so that his own hand drew back. 

He turned facing her as he stepped past her and settled his back against that of 
the elevator. Her outstretched arm concealed her lips, so he couldn’t tell if she smiled 
or not, but her gleaming eyes followed him as he moved across the cage, and at least 


they didn’t frown. The effect was provocative, alluring. 
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But her outreached hand did not turn on the light. Instead its black forefinger 
seemed to lay itself against the flat brass between the 12 and 14 buttons. But she 
must have pressed one or the other of those in so doing, for the doors growled shut 
and the cage moved upward. 

That plunged the cage in gloom, but not quite as deeply as he would have 
expected, for the strange pale glimmering around her neck and her black coat’s 
closure seemed to strengthen a little, almost sparkle (real or imagined? her body’s 
aura, could it be? or only his old eyes dazzling?) and a twinkle of other light came 
in by the little window as they passed the second floor. In his state of heightened 
awareness he dimly yet distinctly saw her right hand drop away from the button 
panel and her other hand join it, creep a little way into its sleeve and then in one swift 
backward motion strip the glove from her right hand, which then uncurled gracefully 
toward him palm upward through the dark between them like a slender white sash 
ending in five slim white ribbons of unequal length. Advancing a step and bowing 
his head toward it, he gently received its cool weightless length upon his own fingers, 
touched his lips to the smooth slim palm, and withdrawing laid across it the white 
orchid he’d been carrying. Another little window winked by. 

She pressed the slender spray against her throat and with her yet-gloved hand 
touched his as if in thanks. Se wondered why she had pressed between the buttons 
and why the cage had responded, why she had not blacked out while drawing off 
her glove. Dark memories threatened opening, not without fear. She tugged a little at 
Ryker’s hand in drawing her own away. 

Emboldened, he advanced another step, bringing him almost against her. Her 
cat-triangular small face tilted up toward his, half of it pale, the other half dark 
mouth, gray gleaming eyes, shadowed orbits under slim black brows. His left hand 
brushed her side and slid behind her, pressed her slim back. His right sought out the 
fingers at her throat holding his orchid and caressed them, playing with them gently. 
He felt her suede-soft gloved fingers creeping at the back of his neck. 

She slid the orchid with its insubstantial spray inside her coat and her ungloved 
moist hand stroked his dry cheek. His hand felt out two large round buttons at 
her neck, tilted them through their thread-bordered slits, and the collar of her coat 
fell open. The diamond sparkling that had long puzzled him intensified, gushed up 
and poured out fountainlike, as if he had uncovered her aura’s nest—or was his 
old heart blowing up a diamond hurricane? or his old eyes jaggedly spinning out a 
diamond migraine pattern? He gazed down through this ghostly scintillation, these 
microscopic stars, at a landscape pearly gray and cool as the moon’s, the smooth 
valley where the orchid lodged between her small jutting breasts with their dark 


silver nipples, a scene that was not lost, though it swung and narrowed a little, when 
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her small hands drew his head down to hers and their lips met in a leisurely kiss that 
dizzied him unalarmingly. 

It occurred to him whimsically that although the pearly landscape he continued 
to admire might seem to stretch on and on, it had an exceedingly low black sky, 
an extremely low ceiling, as people would say. Now why should that fantasy carry 
overtones which were more sinister than amusing? he wondered idly. 

It was at that moment that he became aware that he was smelling cigar smoke. 
The discovery did not particularly startle or alarm him, but it did awaken his other 
senses a little from their present great dreamy preoccupation, though not entirely. 
Indeed, in one sense that preoccupation deepened, for at that moment the tip of her 
tongue drew a very narrow line into their kiss. But at the same time, as he noted that 
the elevator had come to rest, that its creaking groan had been replaced by a growling 
mutter which he liked still less, while a wavering ruddy glow, a shadowed reddish 
flickering, was mounting the walls of the cage from some unknown source below, 
and that the thin reek of cigar smoke was becoming more acrid. 

Unwillingly, wearily (he was anything but tired, yet this cost an effort), he lifted 
his gaze without breaking their kiss, without thinking of breaking it, and continuing 
to fondle her back and neck, until he was looking across her shoulder. 

He saw, by the red glow, that the door of the cage had opened without his 
having noticed it and that the elevator was at the fourteenth floor. 

But not quite at the fourteenth floor, for the outer door was closed tight and 
the little window in it that had the numeral 14 painted under it stood about eighteen 
inches higher than it should. 

So the floor of the cage must be the same distance below the floor of 
Fourteen. 

Still unalarmed, grudging each effort, he advanced his head across her shoulder 
until he could look down over it. As he did so, she leaned her head back and turned 
it a little sideways, accommodating, so that their kiss was still unbroken, meanwhile 
hugging him more tightly and making muffled and inarticulate crooning sounds as 
if to say “It is all right.” 

The space between the two floors (which was also the space between the ceiling 
of Twelve and the floor of Fourteen) was wide open, a doorway five feet wide and 
scarcely one foot high in the raw wall of the shaft, and through that doorway there 
was pouring into the bottom of the cage from the very low-ceilinged thirteenth floor 
a pulsing crimson glow which nevertheless seemed more steady in hue, more regular 
in its variations of intensity than that of any fire. 

This furnace-light revealed, clustered around their ankles but spreading out 
more scatteredly to fill the elevator’s carpeted floor, a horde of dark squat forms, 
a milling host of what appeared to be (allowing for the extreme foreshortening) 
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stocky Lilliputian human beings, some lifting their white faces to peer up, others bent 
entirely to the business at hand. For instance, two pairs of them struggled with dull 
metal hooks almost as large as they were and to which stout cords were attached, 
others carried long prybars, one jauntily balanced on shoulder what looked like a 
white paper packet about as big (relative to him) as an unfolded Sunday newspaper, 
while more than half of them held between two fingers tiny black cylinders from one 
end of which interweaving tiny tendrils of smoke arose, forming a thin cloud, and 
which when they applied the other ends to their tiny mugs, glowed winkingly red in 
the red light, as if they were a swarm of hellish lightless fireflies. 

It may seem most implausible to assert that Ramsey Ryker did not feel terror 
and panic at this extremely grotesque sight (for he realized also that he had somehow 
penetrated the realm of his nightmares) and highly unlikely to record that his and 
the Vanishing Lady’s kiss continued unbroken (save for the hurried puffings and 
inhalations normal in such a contact), yet both were so. True, as he wormed his head 
back across her shoulder to its first vantage point, his heart pounded alarmingly, 
there was a roaring in his ears, and waves of blackness threatened to overwhelm his 
vision and forced their way up into his skull, while the simple shifting movement he 
intended proved unexpectedly difficult to execute (his head felt heavy, not so much 
looking over her shoulder as slumped on it)—but these were physical reactions with 
many causes. His chief mental reactions to the beings he’d seen clustered around 
their feet were that they would have been interesting at another time and that they 
presumably had their own place, business, and concerns in the great scheme of 
things, and that just now he had his own great business and concerns he must return 
to, as hopefully they to theirs. Also, the Vanishing Lady’s caresses and murmurings of 
reassurance and encouragement had their helpful and soothing effects. 

But when he was once more gazing down into what we may call without any 
sarcasm his steep and narrow valley of delights, he could no longer tell whether the 
ghostly silver sparks that fountained from it were inside or outside his eyes and skull, 
the exquisite outlines wavered and were lost in mists, his fingers fondling her neck 
and her low back grew numb and powerless, all power save that of vision drained 
from his every part, he grew lax, and with her hands solicitously supporting and 
guiding him, he sank by degrees, his heavy head brushing her black coat entirely open 
and resting successively against her naked breasts, belly, and thighs, until he was laid 
out upon his back corner-to-corner in the small cage, head to the front of it, feet to 
the back, level with the hitherto unsuspected thirteenth floor, while the Vanishing 
Lady in assisting him had stooped until she now sat upon her heels, her upper body 
erect, her chin high, having never looked down. 

With a slow effortless movement she regained her full stature, her hands trailing 
limply down, one of them still gripping the brass tube. The jaunty homunculus lifted 
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his white paper packet to the other, and she clipped it securely between thumb and 
forefinger, still without the slightest downward glance, raised it until it was before her 
eyes, and eagerly but carefully unfolded it. 

Ryker watched her attentively from the floor. His entire consciousness, almost, 
had focused in on her until he saw only her face and shoulders, her busy hands 
and matchless breasts. They looked very clear but very far away, like something 
seen through the wrong end of a telescope. He was only most dimly aware of the 
movements closer to him, of the way the two large dull hooks were being effortfully 
fitted under his shoulders and beneath his armpits. He watched with great interest 
but no comprehension, aware only of the beauty of the sight, as she fitted the cork- 
protected end of the brass tube into one nostril, delicately applied the other end to 
the flat unfolded square of white paper, and slowly but deeply inhaled. He did not 
hear the distant windlass creaking nor feel the hooks tighten against his armpits as 
he was dragged out of the elevator into the thirteenth floor and his consciousness 
irised in toward nothingness. 

Nor did the Vanishing Lady honor either his disappearance or his captors’ with 
even one last glance as she impatiently shifted the brass tube to her other nostril and 
applied it to an edge of the diminished pile of crystals outspread on the white packet 
paper, the sight of which had instantly recalled to her mind the use of that tube and 
much more besides, not all of which she was tickled to relearn: the sullen waitings for 
Artie Stensor, her own entrapment by the thirteenth floor, the finding of Artie there 
in his new and degenerate imprisoned form, the sessions that reduced her also to 
such a form, her deal with the reigning homunculi, the three services (or was it four?) 
she’d promised them, the luring and entrapment of the other two tenants. She put 
all that out of her mind as she inhaled slowly, very evenly, and deeply, the mouth of 
the brass tube like that of some tiny reaping machine eating its way up and down the 
edge of the coke or “snow” or whatever else you might call the sovereign diamond 
sparkling dream drug, until the paper was empty. 

She felt the atoms of her body loosening their hold on each other and those of 
her awareness and memory tightening theirs as with a fantastic feeling of liberation 
she slowly floated up through the ceiling of the cage into the stale air of the dark and 
cavernous shaft and then rose more and more swiftly along the black central cables 
until she shot through the shaft’s ceiling, winked through the small lightless room in 
which were the elevator’s black motor and relays, and burst out of the apartment tree 
into the huge dizzying night. 

South shone the green coronet of the Hilton, west the winking red light 
that outlined the tripod TV tower atop Sutro Crest, northeast the topaz-sparkling 


upward-pointing arrow of the Transamerican Pyramid. Farther east, north, and west, 
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all lapped in low fog, were the two great bridges, Bay and Golden Gate, and the 
unlimited Pacific Ocean. She felt she could see, go anywhere. 

She spared one last look and sorrow pang for the souls entombed—or, 
more precisely, #mured—in San Francisco and then, awareness sharpening and 
consciousness expanding, sped on up and out, straight toward that misty, nebula- 


swathed multiple star in Orion called the Trapezium. 
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Once more we turn to the pages of Whispers, and in this case its another newcomer...To my 
knowledge, the author of the following story had only one other story published prior to this. From 
the get-go David J. Schow has always been one of the best, and the following story simply blows the 
competition out of the water. Twenty years later he’s still turning out some of the best stories the 
genre has to offer. j 


e recalled a half-column article that had said Stanley Kubrick postedited 4 

Clockwork Orange by something like two-and-a-half minutes, mostly to deter 

jaded MPAA types from slapping it with an “X” rating that probably would 
have murdered the film in 1971. It might have been consigned to art houses for 
eternity. Inconceivable. 

Clay Colvin strolled through the theater waiting-room with its yellowing 
posters of Maitresse and Fellini’s 8%. Wobbly borax tables were laden with graying 
copies of Film Quarterly and Variety and Take One amid a scatter of the local nouvean- 
undergrounds—which, Clay thought, weren’t really undergrounds anymore but 
“alternative press publications.” More respectable; less daring, less innovative. 
Victims of progress in the same way this theatre differed from the big, hyperthyroid 
single-play houses with their $4.50 admissions. 

Predictably, the wall was strewn with dog-eared lobby cards, one-sheets, and film 
schedules citing such theme-oriented programs as Utopian Directors, Oh-Cult and 
Modern Sex Impressionism. The front exit was a high-school-gym reject that had 
been painted over a dozen times or so, the color finally settling on a fingerprinty fire- 
engine red that also marred the tiny box window set into the door’s center. Outside, 
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worn stone-and-tile stairs spiraled beneath a pale metal canopy, down to the street 
and back into the world-proper. 

Clay’s wife of twenty-one years, Marissa, had died on October 17", 1976, 
about seventeen hours before his promotion to Western Division Sales Manager 
finally came through. It would have been the upward bump that would embellish 
their life together. Her reassurances that the position would be awarded to him 
“sometime soon” were devoted and unflagging; her belief in him was never half- 
hearted, not even when her hospital bills had become astronomical. Clay dined on 
soups and kept a stiff-upper. 

Guilt at her passing was the last thing Clay would allow himself, for Marissa 
would not have permitted it. What surprised him was the way he settled into a 
regimen during the next six months: 8-to-5 with overtime on each end, mail stop, and 
then filling the several hours hitherto devoted to the hospital stop. As substitutes, 
Clay either took work home, or went to a movie, or a bar, or tried a bit of television 
or a dollop of reading matter (damned if you cant make fifty pages a night, old man, he 
chided himself) prior to slumber in a bed realistically too big for a single person the 
likes of Clay Francis Colvin, Jr. 

A birthday and a half later saw more impressive sales rosters and salary hikes for 
Clay. A bit more hair and vision lost. Unlike Marissa, his checking account had bounced 
back robustly. His new gold wire-rims were respectably costly. Comparatively frugal 
since Marissa’s death, he splurged on a Mercedes and fought the cliché of a widower 
faced with the steep side of late middle age. Although he looked a bit rheumy-eyed in 
the mirror, he eventually concluded that he had been dealt to fairly. 

It had been an unusually productive Wednesday, and upon spotting a Xerox 
place during his drive home, Clay pulled over to duplicate some documents he’d 
forgotten to copy at the office. From his cater-corner viewpoint, the block consisted 
of the Xerox shop, flanked by a pair of health-food restaurants, a hole-in-the-wall 
ten-speed store, a pizzeria and a place called Just Another Bijou—it seemed that the 
business establishments on the periphery of the university district were the only 
places open after six o’clock. In the Xerox shop, a thumbtacked flyer caught Clay’s 
eye. He scanned a list of features and discovered the theatre he had seen was referred 
to as J.A. Bijou’s. The bill for the night highlighted Fredric March in Death Takes A 
Holiday and Anthony Adverse, the latter Clay knew to feature a neat Korngold score. 
He knew both films—of course—and the jump from Xerox shop and dull evening 
to the lobby of J.A. Bijou’s was a short, easy one. 

Clay enjoyed himself. More importantly, he came back to the theatre, and 
without his vested business suit. 

What there was: Theatre-darkness and old cinema chairs of varied lineage and 


age, in wobbly rows, and comfortably broken-in. Loose floor boltings. The mustiness 
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of old cushions; not offensive, but rather the enticing odor of a library well-stocked 
with worthwhile classics. Double-billed tidbits like Casablanca and The Maltese Falcon 
together, for once, or the semiannual Chaplin and Marx orgies. Clay favored Abbott 
and Costello; J.A. Bijou’s obliged him. Homage programs to directors, to stars, and 
on one occasion to a composer (Bernard Herrmann). Also cartoon fests, reissues, 
incomprehensible foreign bits and the inevitable oddball sex-art flicks, which Clay 
avoided. But the oldies he loved and the better recent items insured his attendance. 
It was a crime not to plunk down two bucks—or $1.50 before six P.M.—to escape 
and enjoy, as Clay had done frequently in the five months between Anthony Adverse 
and tonight’s offering, Kubrick, who had wound up in an art house, censors or no. 
Clay enjoyed himself—it was all he required of J.A. Bijou’s. He never expected that 
anything would be required of him, nor did he expect to be blown away in quite the 
fashion everyone was during the following week. 


—SVviig— 


Clay had an affection for Dwight Frye’s bit parts, and Fritz in Frankenstein was 
one of his best. After Renfield, of course. It was opening night of a week’s worth 
of Horror Classics, and Clay was in enthusiastic attendance. He, like most of the 
audience, would cop to a bit of overfamiliarization due to used car screenings on the 
tube after midnight. 

There were some unadvertised Fleischer Betty Boops and the normal profusion 
of trailers before the shadow-show commenced. Frankenstein had been the Exorcist of 
its heyday, evoking nausea and fainting and prompting bold warnings on screen and 
ominous lobby posters. Many houses in the 1930s offered battle-ready ambulances 
and cadres of medics with epsoms primed. Then came the obsessed censors, cleavers 
raised and hair-triggered to hack out nastiness...quite an uproar. 

Soon after Colin Clive’s historic crescendo of “Its Alive!” filtered into J.A. 
Bijou’s dusty green curtains, Clay’s eyelids began a reluctant, semaphoric flutter. His 
late hours and his full workload were tolling expertly, and he soon dozed off during 
the film, snapping back to wakefulness at intervals. His memory filled in the brief 
gaps in plot as he roller-coastered from the blackness to the screen and back. It was 
a vaguely pleasing sensation, like accomplishing several tasks at once. Incredibly, he 
managed to sleep through the din of the torture scene and the Monster’s leavetaking 
from the castle. He was wakened by a child’s voice instead of noise and spectacle. 


“Will you play with me?” 
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The voice of the girl—little Maria—chimed as she addressed the mute, 
lumbering Karloff. She handed him a daisy, then a bunch, and demonstrated that 
they floated on the surface of the pond by which they both sat. 

“See how mine floats!” 

Together the pair tossed blooms into the water, and for the first time a smile 
creased the Monster’s face. Having expended all his daisies, he gestures and the girl 
walks innocently into his embrace. He hefts her by the arms and lofts her high and 
wide into the water. Her scream is interrupted by sickly bubbling. 

Clay was fully awake now, jolted back in his seat by an image that was the essence 
of horror—the Monster groping confusedly toward the pond as it rippled heavily 
with death. There was something odd about the scene as well; the entire audience 
around Clay, veterans all, shifted uneasily. A more familiar tableau would soon have 
the girl’s corpse outraging the stock villagers, but for now there was only the Monster 
and the horrible pond, on which the daisies still floated. 

The scene shifted to Elizabeth in her wedding gown, and the crowd murmured. 


It had been a premiere, of sorts. 


Clay dreamt, peacefully. He became aware of impending consciousness as per 
his usual waking-up manner, a rush of images coming faster and faster and why not 
a pretty girl? 

And up he sat. For the first time, he thought of the drowning scene in 
Frankenstein. Clay shook his head and rolled out of bed into the real world. 

Next on the roster was King Kong. 

The college kid who vended Clay’s ticket that evening after work was gangly 
and bearded, his forehead mottled, as though by a pox. Five years ago, Clay would 
have dismissed him as a hippie; ten years, a queer. Now hippies did not exist and he 
regarded the gay community with a detached, laissez-faire attitude. He queued before 
the cramped snackbar to provision himself. 

He had taken a dim view of the uninspired “remake” of the 1933 RKO Studio’s 
King Kong—in fact, had avoided an opportunity to see it for free. The chance to again 
relish the original on a big screen was pleasant; in this one, unlike the new version, 
the only profiteering fame-grubbers were the characters on the screen. 

Clay conjured various other joys of the original while conversing with the lobby- 
smokers: the glass-painted forests, the delightfully anachronistic dinosaurs of Skull 
Island. He was told that this was not a “butchered” print, that is, not lacking scenes 


previously excised by some overzealous moralist in a position of petty authority— 
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shots of Kong jawing a squirming man in tight closeup, picking at Fay Wray’s 
garments with the simian equivalent of eroticism, and a shot of Kong dropping a 
woman several stories to her death were all intact. 

This time around, Clay was more palpably disturbed. He clearly recalled reading 
an article on King Kong concerning scenes that had never made it to the screen in 
the first place—not outtakes, or restorative footage, or bandaids over some editor's 
butchery—and among those were bits that were vow streaming out of J.A. Bijou’s 
projection booth. 

Carl Denham’s film crew was perched precariously atop a log bridge being 
shaken by an enraged King Kong. One by one, the marooned explorers plummeted, 
howling, into a crevasse and were set upon greedily by grotesque, truck-sized spiders. 
It stopped the show, the film’s original producer had claimed, over forty-five years ago. 
It was enough justification to excerpt the whole scene; no audience had ever seen it, 
because it would have stopped the show. 

It certainly does, thought an astonished Clay, as he watched the men crash to the 
slimy floor of the pit. Those who survived the killing fall confronted the fantastic 
black horrors; not only giant spiders but shuffling reptiles and chitinous scorpions 
the size of Bengal tigers. The audience sat, mouths agape. 

New wonders of Skull Island manifested themselves: A triceratops with a 
brood of young, plodding along via stop-motion animation, and a bulky-horned 
mammal Clay later looked up in a paleontology text and found out it was an 
Arsinoitherium. Incredible. 

“Where did you come across this print?” he questioned the bearded kid, with 
genuine awe. He was not alone. Fans, buffs, and experts had been drilling him since the 
beginning of the week, and the only answer he or the other staff could offer against 
the clamor was that they had nothing to do with it. The films came from the normal 
distribution houses, the secretaries of which were unable to fathom what the J.A. 
Bijou employees were babbling about, when they phoned long-distance—an expense 
just recently affordable. Word of mouth drew crowds faster than Free Booze or Meet 
Jesus signs, and the theatre’s limited capacity was starting to show the strain of good 
business. No one else had ever seen these films. In all of history. 

And instead of acting then, when he should have, Clay was content to sit, and 
be submissively amazed by the miracle. 

Recently, two 1950’s science-fiction flicks had been shunted into a two-and-a- 
half hour timeslot on Sunday afternoon television. A quick check of a paperback TV- 
film book revealed their total running time to be 160 minutes. The local independent 
station not only edited the films to accommodate the inadequate time allotment, 
but shaved further in order to squeeze in another twenty minutes of used-car, rock- 


and-roll, pimple-killing, free-offer, furniture-warehouse, Veg-o-Matic madness per 
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feature. Viewers were naturally pissed, but not pissed enough to lift their telephones. 
The following week boasted the singularly acrobatic feat of Tod Browning’s Dracula 
corking a one-hour gap preceding a “Wild Kingdom” rerun. 

Edited for Television notices always grated Clay’s nerves when they intruded in 
video white across the bottom of his 24-inch screen. The J.A. Bijou wonderfulness 
was a kind of vengeance realized against the growly box; a warm, full-belly feeling. 
No one seemed to realize that the J.A. Bijou prints were also of first-rate, sterling 
caliber and clarity, lacking even a single ill-timed splice. They were all too stunned by 
the new footage. Justifiably. 

Clay sat and viewed Fredric March again, but this time as Dr. Jekyll, mutating 
for the first time into the chunky fiend Hyde without the crucial potion—a scene 
never released, along with another sequence where Jekyll witnessed the bloody 
mauling of a songbird by a cat, a scene that serves as the catalyst for another 
gruesome transformation. 

He watched a print of Murnau’s premier vampire movie, Nosferafv—not the 
remake—clearly not from the 1922 pirate negatives; in short, an impossibility. Bram 
Stoker’s widow had recognized Murnau’s film as an unabashed plagiarism of her 
husband’s novel, Dracu/a, and won the right in court to have all extant prints and 
negatives of Nosferatu destroyed. The film survived only because film pirates had 
already hoarded illegal prints, and it was from these less-than-perfect “originals” 
that all subsequent prints came. Yet what Clay watched was a crystal-sharp, first- 
generation original, right down to the title cards. 

He saw Lon Chaney Jr. as Lawrence Stewart Talbot, wrestling a cathedral-sized 
grizzly bear in The Wolf Man. Not the remake. He watched a version of Invasion of the 
Body Snatchers a full five minutes longer than normal. Not the remake. 

He saw Janet Leigh’s naked breasts bob wetly as she cowered through her 
butcher-knife finish in an incarnation of Hitchcock’s Psycho that was one whole reel 
more complete. He wondered idly when they would get around to grinding out a 
tacky remake of “his classic as well, before he actually thought about it and realized 
that second-rate producers had been trying and failing for years. 

The blanket denials by the film outlet that had shipped the entire festival as 
a package deal were amusing to hear, as related by J.A. Bijou’s staff. The most the 
tinny voices from L.A. would concede was that maybe the films had come out of the 
wrong vault. That other phone calls were being made to them, along with lengthy 
and excited letters, was undeniable. 

This expanding miracle had hefted an unspoken weight from Clay’s shoulders. It 
was overjoy, giddiness, a smattering of cotton-candied jubilation, a reappearance of 
fun in his life, sheer and undeniable. A shrink would delve so far beyond this simple 
idea that Clay would become certifiable; so, no shrinks. Accept the fun, the favor. 
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The “favor” of J.A. Bijou’s was, Clay reasoned, repayment to him, personally, 
for his basic faith in the films—a faith that endured the years, and that he allowed 
to resurface when given an opportunity. This made sense to him, though he did not 
totally comprehend the why, yet. He did toy with the phrasing, concocting impressive 
verbiage to explain away the phenomenon, but he always looped back around to the 
simplicity of his love for the films. He was one with the loose, intimate brotherhood 
that would remain forever unintroduced, but who would engage any handy stranger 
in a friendly swap of film trivia. 

He felt that, despite his happiness, the picture was still incomplete. The miracle 
of the films he was viewing was a kind of given. Given A, B then follows...He 
discussed his idea with other (unintroduced) J.A. Bijou regulars. Had anyone the 
power to inform him of the turn of events to follow, Clay would have thought 
them as whacko as his imaginary psychiatrist would have diagnosed him. If he had 
told anyone. He didn’t. 


—viig-— 


The projection booth of J.A. Bijou’s was a cluttered, hot closet tightly housing 
two gargantuan, floor-mounted 35 mm. projectors and a smaller 16 mm. rig, 
along with an editing/winding table and a refugee barstool. Knickknacks of film 
equipment were jumbled together on tiers of floor-to-ceiling shelving. Homemade, 
egg-carton soundproofed coating the interior walls, throwing soft green shadows 
under a dim work light. The windows were opaqued with paint and the floors were 
grimy. A large cardboard box squatted to receive refuse film just beneath a rack 
on which hung the horribly over-used Coming Attractions strips that got spliced 
hundreds of times per month, it seemed. 

J.A. Bijou’s air-conditioning system was almost as old as the vintage brownstone 
that housed the theatre. The first time it gave up the ghost was during the mid- 
Thursday afternoon showing of Psycho, just as Vera Miles began poking about the 
infamous Bates mansion. There was a hideous shriek as metal chewed rudely into 
metal, followed by a sharp spinning that wound down with a broken, wagon-wheel 
clunk. The audience nearly went through the ceiling, and afterward, everyone laughed 
about the occurrence as things were makeshifted back to order. 

The insulation on the coolet’s motor held out until Friday night, for the benefit 
of the overflow audience. The years of humid dampness and coppery, wet decay 
had been inexorable. The engine sparked and shorted out, fuses blew, and as the 
blades spun down a second time, the theatre filled up with acrid electrical smoke, 


from the vents. 
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Gray smoke wafted dreamily around near the ceiling as the exits were flung 
open. A few moved toward the fresher air, but most kept stubbornly to their prize 
seats, waiting, 

In the darkness of the booth, the projectionist had concluded that a melted 
hunk of old film might be jamming the film gate, and was leaning over to inspect it 
when the lights went out. Sitting in the dark, he groped out for his Cinzano ashtray 
and butted his Camel as a precaution against mishaps in the dark. 

It did not do any good. 

When the cardboard film bin later puffed into flames, the projectionist had 
temporarily abandoned the booth in search of a flashlight. The preview strips quickly 
blackened, curled, and finally ignited, snaking fire up to the low ceiling of the booth. 
The egg-cartons blossomed a dry orange. The wooden shelves became fat kindling 
as the roomful of celluloid and plastic flared and caused weird patterns of light to 
coruscate through the painted glass. It took less than thirty seconds for the people 
sitting in front of the booth to notice it, dismiss it, and finally check again to verify. 

The projectionist raced back. When he yanked open the door, the heat blew 
him flatly on his ass. People were already panicking toward exits; Clay rose from 
his seat and saw. 

The bearded kid had already scurried to the pizzeria to trip the local fire alarm. 
Nobody helped the projectionist. The sudden chaos of the entire scene remained as 
a snapshot image in Clay’s mind as he rapidly located a fire extinguisher, tore it from 
its wall-mount, and hurried to the booth. A crackerbox window blew outward and 
the fire licked out of the opening, charring the wall and lighting up the auditorium. 

Lightly dazed, the projectionist was up and had one foot wedged over the 
threshold of the booth entrance, but the sheer heat buffeted him back as he exhausted 
his own tiny CO2 cannister. He yelled something unintelligible into the fire, then he 
stepped back, fire-blind and nose-to-nose with Clay, shouting for him to get out. 

Clay haltingly approached the gaping doorway and nozzled his larger 
extinguisher into the conflagrant oven. A better inferno could not have been 
precipitated if the Monster himself had tipped an ancient oil-lamp into dry straw. 
Clay’s effort reduced the doorway to smoke and sizzle, and he stepped up in order 
to get a better aim on the first projector, which was swathed in flames. He took 
another excruciating step inside. 

The Monster, having tried his misunderstood best, always got immolated by the 
final reel. Friday night’s screening of Psycho keynoted the close of the horror classics 
festival at J.A. Bijou’s. Clay understood, as he moved closer to the flaming equipment 
and films. It would not hurt much. 

Above the booth, a termite-ridden beam exploded into hot splinters and smashed 
down through the ceiling of the booth, showering barbeque sparks and splitting the: 
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tiny room open like a peach crate. It was a support beam, huge, weighty and as old as 
the brownstone, and it impacted heavily, crushing the barstool, collapsing the metal 
film racks and wiping out the doorway of the booth. 

It was a perfect, in-character finish, complemented by the welling sound of 
approaching sirens. 


One of the health food places threatened a lawsuit after the fire marshal had done 
his job—J.A. Bijou’s had been unsafe all along, etcetera. Negligence, they claimed. 

The festival package of films was gone, gone to scorched shipment cans and 
puddles of ugly black plasma. When the projection booth died, so did they, even 
though they were being stored at the theatre manager’s house for safekeeping. They 
had been, after all, perfect prints, and the door-locks at J.A. Bijou’s had not yet been 
updated against a particular kind of desperate collector. 

Now the new sprinkler and air-conditioning systems were in. The new 
projection booth was painted and inspected; the new equipment, spotless and 
smelling of lubricant. J.A. Bijou’s insurance, plus the quick upsurge in income, 
sparked financial backing sufficient to cause its rebirth in time for the following 
semester at the university. 

With the new goods in place and all tempers balmed, the projectionist’s somewhat 
passionate tale of an unidentified customer supposed to have died in the blaze was 
quickly forgotten or attributed to his excited state during the crisis. He steadfastly 
insisted that he had witnessed a death, and maintained his original story without 
deviation despite the fact that no corpse or suggestion of a corpse had ever been 
uncovered in the wreckage. No one had turned up tearfully seeking dead relatives. 

But no one could explain about the films, either. And from opening night 
onward, none of the J.A. Bijou staffers bothered to consider why, on fullhouse nights 
(weekends, for the college crowd), the ticket count always came up two seats short. 
Nor could they give a solid, rational reason explaining why J.A. Bijou’s was the sole 
theatre—in the universe, apparently—that regularly featured peculiar, never-before- 
seen cinema gems. The phone voices still had no answers. 

The bearded kid suggested that J.A. Bijou’s had a guardian spirit. 

Clay relished the cool anonymity of the darkened theatre. As always, the crowds 
were friendly, but unintroduced. The film bond held them together satisfactorily 
without commitment. He had been cussing/discussing the so-called auteur theory 
with a trio of engineering majors seated behind him, when the house lights dimmed. 


You never learned their names. 
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The first feature was The Man Who Would Be King, starring Humphrey Bogart and 
Clark Gable. Clay had not decided what the second feature would be, yet. 
Marissa returned, with the popcorn, as the trailers commenced. 
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If we were to look at the author that has the highest ratio of serious contenders versus total 
output, the top name from the last fifty years would likely be Bob Leman. A Yareer that’s contained 
in its entirety in a moderately sized volume, Bob Leman’ stories appeared almost exclusively in The 
Magazine of Fantasy & Science Fiction. Readers have no doubt noticed that this book is a 
Little light on vampire stories... This isn't because I dislike vampire stories, but for a vampire story 
to be so compelling that it merits selection as the best of a particular year, the author has to be able 
to do something truly unique with this hoariest of horror tropes, and since Ulric Daubeny’s “The 
Sumach” back in 1919, no one other than Bob Leman was able to pull off this feat. Not only 
did Bob pull it off, he managed to edge out “Nightcrawlers” by Robert McCammon, “The Bones 
Wizard” by Alan Ryan, and “The Ballad of the Flexible Bullet” by Stephen King. A brutally 
tough year, and one that cost me a few sleepless nights making this difficult choice. 


number of colleagues have suggested that my paper, “The Case of Clifford 

M.,” might well be of interest to the general public if it were recast in 

anguage less technical than that of the original. What follows is an attempt 
to accomplish such a revision. I have expanded the paper in one respect, by giving 
a brief summary of biological information that did not have to be set out for the 
original audience, and pruned it in others, chiefly by omitting graphs and tables and 
conclusions that are of interest only to the specialist. 

For an understanding of the case of Clifford M., it is necessary, first of all, to be 
aware of the natural processes involved in the reproduction of these creatures. There 
is a widespread belief that vampires create others of their kind by forcing a human 
being to ingest vampire blood, thus ensuring that after the human has died of the 
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vampire’s leeching, he will rise again as a vampire. Such a belief is sheer superstition. 
Those who die of a vampire’s depredations are permanently dead, and, in any case, 
vampires ate mammals—of a sort—and they are born as other mammals are born. 
With, of course, certain differences. 

Vampires bring forth young at intervals of approximately two centuries, and the 
young are born in litters numbering from eight to twelve. The female has ten breasts, 
and if the litter numbers more than ten, those pups who lose in the struggle to obtain 
one of the dugs must perish. If you are at all acquainted with the canonical literature, 
you will recall that no one has ever seen an adult vampire without clothing. The 
reason is that since vampires customarily masquerade as human beings, the female 
vampire’s extra breasts (as well as certain oddities of the male genitalia) must be 
kept hidden. In recent years there have appeared some popular apocrypha in which 
vampires disport sexually with human beings in a more or less normal manner. Such 
connections are of course quite impossible, and writings describing them are pure 
works of the imagination. 

The gestation period of the vampire has not been fixed with accuracy, but it is 
almost certainly a very long one—possibly as much as a decade. The young are very 
tiny at birth, weighing, as a rule, no more than half a pound, and they bear little 
resemblance to the adult creature. They resemble, as a matter of fact, tadpoles with 
rudimentary limbs, or perhaps fetuses. (There is a theory, with a certain amount 
of evidence to sustain it, that the remote ancestors of vampires were marsupials.) 
The most noticeable feature of these vampire pups is their teeth. They are born 
fully dentate, and at first glance a newborn pup appears to be all mouth. After 
they are born they wriggle to a teat and attach themselves to it by means of those 
extraordinary teeth, and there they remain for a period of two years or more, 
during which time the dam is nourished by human blood carried to her by one 
of the males, which may or may not be the sire of the litter. This nourishment is 
fed her by the same method that birds use to feed their young, a procedure that 
requires a strong stomach to contemplate. It is worth noting that throughout the 
time she is suckling the young, the female feeds entirely on human blood, although 
under ordinary circumstances the vampire requires a human victim for only one 
feeding out of each dozen or so, and can utilize almost any warm-blooded creature 
for the remainder of its diet. 

Newly weaned pups also are fed on pure human blood for a time. The weaning 
is sudden and summary: the mother simply pries their mouths open and separates 
them from herself. She does this very carefully, because upon separation from the 
teat the savage little mouths begin to snap viciously, in a reflex action. An insensible 
human being is furnished for these occasions, and the mother places the snapping 


infants, one by one, upon this unconscious victim. The reflex causes the jaws to 
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bite, and when there is flesh for the jaws to close upon, a further reflex causes the 
pups to begin to suck. For the first time they taste fresh human blood, and they are 
thenceforth doomed to a periodic need of it. 

The pups at this stage of their development still have disproportionately large 
heads, and mouths that are disproportionately large even for those heads. Their limbs 
are by now almost fully developed, but their muscular coordination is poor, and they 
are, except for the powerful jaws and ferocious teeth, almost helpless. At this age they 
are covered by coarse black hair, which they will lose by their fifteenth or sixteenth 
year, except for that on the head. (Male vampires have no facial hair. Stoker gives 
Dracula a moustache, but this is only one of many errors in Stoker’s work.) 

Once the pups are weaned, the female begins to join the males in the hunt, 
and each night the young are left to themselves until, at some time prior to sunup, 
one or another of the elders returns to bring them nourishment. The pups are not 
subject to the coma that claims full-grown vampires between daybreak and sunset, 
but they tend to be lethargic during those hours, and the tendency increases as they 
grow older. The ability to assume the form of a bat, or of dust motes, appears to 
be a skill that is not learned until adolescence or later. The age at which adolescence 
customarily occurs has not at this time been precisely determined. 

Our earliest glimpse of Clifford M. comes from a packet of half-literate letters 
written in the 1880s by a young woman named Dulcie Fimber to her affianced husband. 
Both of these young people were from Comber County, a mountainous jurisdiction 
located near the point where Virginia, Tennessee, and Kentucky come together; but 
the young man had gone off to work in the mines for a year to earn enough money to 
furnish a cabin for his bride, and Dulcie, who still lived at home with her parents and a 
sizable clutch of younger brothers and sisters, wrote him weekly. 

The reference in these letters to “Ossie’s monkey” are almost certainly about 
Clifford M. Ossie Fimber was Dulcie’s brother, a boy of fourteen or fifteen at the 
time of her writing. By filling some gaps in the story sketched in the letters, and by 
making a few inferences, we can arrive at an account of the circumstances of the 
discovery of Clifford M. that cannot fail to be very close to the facts. 

Young Ossie was a wanderer and an excellent hunter. From the age of eleven 
it had been his habit to take his rifle and disappear into the steep forest for days at a 
time, always bringing home substantial quantities of game for the family table. As he 
grew older, his absences became longer, and the range of his wanderings increased, 
so that the cave he discovered may have been as far as fifty miles from the parental 
cabin. He found himself one day being soaked by a prodigious rainstorm, and took 
shelter under a rock ledge. At the back of it was a low opening into which he poked 
his head and shoulders and satisfied himself it was a cave. He made note of its 


location, and on his return trip he undertook to explore his discovery. 
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It was not a complex or dangerous cavern, at least at the depth to which he 
penetrated. That was not, however, a great distance, because when he discovered the 
creatures he went no farther. He was inching down a slight slope with his resinous 
chunk of pine redly and smokily lighting his way, when he saw the eyes to his right, 
close at hand, like a bank of glowing coals. He recoiled and then froze. The eyes did 
not move. There were eight pairs of them, or nine. He advanced his torch a foot or 
so. Still no movement. He edged forward until the faces were illuminated, and then 
froze again, staring. 

He was a mountain boy, and a hunter, and there were things he knew by 
instinct. He was aware at once that these things were some sort of cubs or pups, 
and where litters of young were found, the mother was likely to be nearby, ready to 
attack to defend her get. He was very curious about these creatures—he had never 
seen anything like them—but there was danger here. He began cautiously to move 
backward, and as he did so, the eight or nine sets of feral teeth that had confronted 
him in the torchlight all began to snap, making a frighteningly loud noise in the 
narrow confines of the cave. Then he saw with horror that they were crawling out 
of the niche where they had been huddled together, and were moving toward him. 
They moved in an ill-coordinated and inefficient way, but the small red eyes were 
pitiless, and the evil pointed teeth snapped with hot rapacity, and the clumsy forward 
movement betokened, he thought, a mindless determination to devour his flesh. 

He backed off hastily, and they followed, wallowing along the rocky floor and 
emitting little moaning noises of greed. His retreat reached a spot where the passage 
widened and the ceiling rose sufficiently for him to stand. He stared at them from his 
full height, and as he did so he was suddenly swept by a powerful wave of disgust and 
revulsion and rage. He dropped his torch, reversed the rifle, and began to pound at 
them with the butt, caught up in a frenzy of loathing. He never afterward knew how 
long he pounded them, but when his frenzy had passed there was no movement on 
the floor of the cave. He remembered the mother then, and he grabbed his torch and 
plunged into the passage that led to the outside. 

The: passage was low and narrow, compelling him to eel along on his belly, 
and there was no way for him to look back when he became aware that something 
was dragging at his heel. He could only squirm along at the best speed he could 
manage, whimpering and expecting great teeth to close upon his hindquarters at 
any moment. 

He burst out of the cave into a blinding glare of noontime sunlight and instantly 
whirled to look at the mouth of the cave. Nothing emerged. He let out his breath in 
a great sigh of relief, and as he did so he realized suddenly that the drag at his heel 
was still there. He looked down. One of the creatures had locked its teeth in the heel 


of his boot, and was futilely trying to suck nourishment from the hard leather. It had 
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curled into a ball in the bright sunlight, and its eyes were squeezed shut, but the teeth 
remained fixed. The thing was about two feet long; it was entirely covered with hair 
and had four spidery limbs, two of them obviously arms. Shuddering, Ossie kicked 
off his boot. The creature remained clamped to it, still curled up in its ball. 

Ossie now had a problem: it was imperative that he put distance between 
himself and the cave as quickly as possible, because the mother was likely to turn up 
at any moment; but there was no possibility at all that he could make the long walk 
home without his boot, and he did not quite see how he was going to recover it. 
He had a healthy respect for teeth that could sink themselves to the gum line in the 
rocklike leather of a bootheel. 

He had with him a tough canvas bag for carrying small game, and it occurred 
to him that the bag might protect his hands while he dragged the thing off his 
boot. He hastily dumped out the squirrels and rabbits he was carrying home, and 
began to puzzle out the best method of folding the bag for purposes of grasping 
the creature. 

One of the squirrels had fallen near the boot, and with a movement almost too 
fast to be seen the teeth released the bootheel and snapped into the squirrel. Then 
the creature became as still as before. Ossie put on his boot, shoved his game into the 
bag, and then, moved by impulse, took a stick and lifted the pup, squirrel and all, and 
dumped it into the bag. If it turned mean, it could easily be clubbed to death through 
the bag, and if it remained inert, he could study it at his leisure at home. He walked 
all night, and it is probably as well that he did so, since at sunset the adult vampires 
must have awakened and discovered their dead children. 

There was a cage at the cabin, used from time to time to confine captured 
raccoons, and Ossie dumped the entire contents of his bag into it and hastily closed 
and fastened the door. His captive had transferred its bite to one of the rabbits. 
Two of the squirrels were only bones. From the time of weaning vampires can 
digest meat, and indeed it constitutes the major part of their diet until adolescence, 
after which they must subsist entirely on blood, although it need not be human 
blood at every feeding. 

That cage was Clifford Ms home for a number of years. There is extant a 
clipping from the weekly paper then published at the county seat, bearing a date full 
five years after Dulcie first mentioned “Ossie’s monkey.” This newspaper story is 
headed, “A strange animal at the Fimber farm,” and it describes Ossie’s captive as 
“evidently some sort of ape or monkey.” It is apparent from this report that Clifford 
M. was at that time beginning to lose his hairy coat, and that the intimidating baby 
teeth were being replaced by adult teeth, which are indistinguishable from human 
dentition to the casual eye. We may conclude from this that he was probably around 
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fifteen years old, and his size at the time, as described in the newspaper (“about as 
large as a five-year-old child”), confirms this estimate. 

Shortly after the appearance of this newspaper story, Clifford M. made his 
escape, after taking the life of his first human victim. Early one morning Ossie’s 
father found the lifeless, drained body of his son lying beside the open, empty cage, 
and at this point we lose sight of Clifford M. for something more than seven years. It 
is, however, made clear by subsequent events that he was simply a wild animal during 
those years, ranging through the dark Appalachian forest, living on the meat of small 
creatures, and from time to time—there is, of course, no way to determine how 
often—draining a human being of the blood that was necessary for his survival. 

In 1906 a book titled The Wild Boy of Johnson County was published (New York: 
Thomas Collier’s Sons), and in 1958 there was a second edition from the same firm, 
retitled Harry, an American Feral Child. This book, by the Reverend Llewellyn Crockett, 
is an account of the winning over to human behavior of a child who had been, as it 
was thought, reared either by wild animals, or altogether by himself. 

A party of hunters, camping in the woods in the autumn of 1898, captured the 
wild boy as he was bent over one of the sleeping men for a purpose they were unable 
to fathom, but that is of course plain to us. They were forced to bind him to ensure 
their own safety, after which they carried him to Lexington and turned him over to 
the authorities. The Reverend Mr. Crockett, rector of St. Mark’s in that city, who 
had been trained as an educator before he took holy orders, saw in the beastly waif 
an opportunity both to do the Lord’s work and to put into practice his theories of 
pedagogy. He had no trouble persuading the authorities to turn the boy over to him, 
and he took him off to the rectory. 

According to Crockett’s account, the boy possessed a high native intelligence, 
and very quickly learned to wear clothes and to talk. Crockett named him Harry, 
for no reason that he left a record of. The Crocketts were childless, but it does not 
appear from the book that they ever felt any genuine affection for Harry, and indeed 
it takes very little reading between the lines to infer that despite themselves they 
found the boy’s presence to be distasteful. From our vantage point, we can discern 
the reason, and praise their perception, but it is clear that they flagellated themselves 
for their unchristian feelings. 

The Crocketts guessed his age to be ten or eleven when they took him in, but in 
fact he was probably twenty-three or twenty-four, which would have made him thirty 
or so at the time he once more disappeared. At that time these good people believed 
him to be seventeen or eighteen, and the book repeatedly observes that he appeared 
to be even younger than that. 

But his seven years with the Crocketts did educate him very well, for the time 
and place. After three years of private tuition at the rectory, Father Crockett entered 
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him at the grade school, which within a couple of months concluded that it had 
nothing to teach him, and passed him on to the high school, where he unquestionably 
would have been graduated as valedictorian, if he had not killed Mrs. Crockett and 
disappeared a month before graduation day. His education in manners, poise, dress, 
and other worldly matters was no less successful, and it appears that everyone he 
met found him to be a most admirable, if not (when you came right down to it) 
very likable, young man. Those who knew where he had come from viewed him as a 
highly remarkable freak, a judgment that in fact came much closer to the truth, and 
was, as we shall see, how he saw himself. 

He left behind him in Lexington a brokenhearted old man and the exsanguinated 
corpse of a good woman who had tried to behave like a mother to him. He took with 
him his clothes, ninety-seven dollars stolen from the desk in the rectory study, and a 
conviction that he was different from everybody else in a great many ways. 

Because he did not know what he was, you see. His memories (as we know from 
the journal now in Dr. Burbank’s possession) began in the cage at the Fimber farm, 
and those early memories were the merest flashes. He could not remember that he 
had once been as hairy as a monkey and had teeth as ugly as a shark’s. He thought he 
was a human being, and believed he was a freak. When puberty came, and his genitals 
changed, he was obviously and blatantly a freak, and his mental processes began to 
be those of a predator. 

But he did not reach puberty for at least another eleven years. We can be 
reasonably sure of this because he was graduated from Harvard in 1916, which 
could not have happened unless he attended classes. After puberty a vampire must lie 
comatose during the daylight hours, and university classes are a daytime pursuit; so it 
must have been at some time after June 1916 that he reached adulthood and became 
prey to certain imperious needs that quite obviously had no chance of fulfillment, 
needs that were even stronger than his periodic, altogether irresistible urge to drink 
human blood. After puberty he recognized himself for a monster, and that was when 
he undertook to create for himself a way of life that would—he hoped—make it 
possible to satisfy his needs. 

We know nothing of his activities during the five years that followed his flight 
from Lexington, except that they somehow brought him some money. Our next 
actual sight of him is in 1910, when he registered as a freshman at Corinthia College, 
a small sectarian institution in Fowler, Illinois. He registered as Clifford M., which 
was, as far as we know, his first use of the name he was to use thenceforth. He 
provided spurious information about his previous life and education, but he had 
ready cash for the tuition fees, something very rare in the experience of the bursar 


of Corinthia College, and his credentials went unexamined. 
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It is apparent that Corinthia was only a means to an end; he left after two 
years, carrying with him glowing letters of recommendation and a commendable 
record of his studies; and with these he achieved matriculation at Harvard. He 
entered as a freshman, remained for the usual four years, and was graduated, cum 
laude, in 1916. 

There is one curious circumstance in his Harvard years: his arrival had been 
preceded by letters to the ladies of Boston from Mrs. Gaines Sturdevant of 
Richmond, a lady of very highest connections, and Clifford M. found in his mailbox 
as many invitations to the social events of the fall and winter as any freshman at 
Harvard. We shall never know how he prevailed upon Mrs. Sturdevant to write these 
letters—or even how he met her—but two of these letters have been discovered. 
The parts of them that are of interest here are identical, and give a highly romantic, 
and of course wholly fictitious, account of Clifford M.’s background and family. It 
appears that these letters were plausible enough to persuade the mothers of Boston 
debutantes that Clifford M. would be a good catch. Obviously, he never pursued 
such opportunities. 

We must at this point pause to consider just what it was that he was up to. 
Why Harvard? What was the purpose of the devious entry into Society? What 
plans had he laid? 

Reflection upon these questions, in light of present knowledge of his 
subsequent actions, leads to the conclusion that he was concerned solely with making 
acquaintances who could further his plan to acquire a fortune. Upon graduation he 
immediately found employment in a prestigious Wall Street brokerage house, a post 
he could never have achieved without “connections,” and he was immediately taken 
under the wing of the senior partner, who was pleased to teach him the tricks of the 
trade. He remained with the firm for two years, and then suddenly resigned, at that 
time he began to acquire a reputation in New York as an eccentric. We may assume 
that he came an adult about then, and was thenceforth comatose during the daylight 
hours. Thereafter his Wall Street career was managed solely by correspondence, 
undoubtedly because he was always unconscious during the hours the stock exchange 
was open. 

He achieved a brilliant success, however, and by 1922 he had amassed a truly 
large fortune by speculation. He then retired, and removed himself to an ugly large 
house in the anthracite regions of Pennsylvania, which he purchased from the 
estate of a deceased coal baron. At this time he began the quest that was to occupy 
him for the next sixty years. 

It is clear that at some point between the Harvard years and his retirement 
from business he began to suspect his true nature. Records in the files of 


the Saltzman bookstore in Greenwich Village, very kindly made accessible 
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by Mr. David Saltzman, show that Mr. Saltzman’s father, the then proprietor, 
corresponded regularly with Clifford M., and that Clifford M. commissioned the 
elder Mr. Saltzman to scour the book world for volumes relating to vampirism, 
lycanthropy, and kindred occult matters. Through study of these books Clifford 
M. was able to arrive at an explanation of his strange impulses and curious history, 
and at an acceptance of the fact that he was not a human being, but another kind 
of creature—very probably a vampire. 

For a time he kept a journal recounting the measures he was taking and the 
invariable failure of his efforts. This journal was discovered by, and is now in the 
possession of, Dr. E. M. Burbank of the Grailing Foundation, and is available 
for examination by qualified scholars. We discover from the journal that Clifford 
M. subscribed to every newspaper published in the United States and Canada, 
and employed a considerable number of people—tetired schoolteachers for the 
most part—to read all of these papers carefully and to clip any matter relating to 
inexplicable deaths and disappearances under certain circumstances. He placed 
in charge of the office where these people worked an alert young man named 
Robertson, to whom he confided that he believed in vampires and werewolves (he 
added astrology, theosophy, and vegetarianism for verisimilitude) and that he was 
seeking proof of their existence. Robertson, knowing the purpose of the search, was 
able to select from the sea of clippings those items offering hope, and to dispatch 
private detectives to make a preliminary investigation of the occasional likely 
occurrence. Robertson also stayed in touch with Saltzman, in a continuing search for 
books that bore on the matter, and kept a number of graduate students in pocket 
money by commissioning work in the great libraries. 

During the first ten years of the search, there were seven incidents that seemed 
to Clifford M. to be worthy of investigation, but all of them proved, in the end, to 
be ordinary murders or suicides or kidnappings. The twenty years following were the 
years of the Great Depression and the Second World War, with great numbers of 
people in restless movement in novel patterns, and the incidence of cases requiring 
his attention increased; but again nothing was found. Robertson had by now 
contrived a pipeline into the national network by which police departments exchange 
information, and during the fifties and sixties the number of likely prospects went up 
to several per year, although the number of successes remained at zero. 

Clifford M. was by this time frequently tempted to give up his search, almost 
persuaded that his conviction that he was a vampire was nothing more than the 
delusion of a lunatic. The loss of consciousness during the daylight hours might be 
only a symptom of an illness, he thought, and his strange organs of reproduction 
nothing more than a mistake of nature, and his terrible need of blood just criminal 
insanity. But these thoughts would not stand up under scrutiny. He recognized that 
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the other imperative need that he felt, a need fully as powerful as his craving for 
blood but quite impossible to satisfy, was simple lust; but lust for whom, for what? 
Not any woman that he had ever met; not any man or child or beast. This most 
urgent drive was toward a female of his own kind. And he had to find her. Life would 
sooner or later become altogether unbearable otherwise. 

This exposition of Clifford M.’s thoughts is not invention; it is taken from his 
entry in the Burbank journal for June 3, 1972. This was, as it happens, the last entry 
save one (dated August 7, 1972). At that point he either gave up the journal or began 
to keep it in a different form. If he did so, the later entries have not been found. 

From various sources we can put together a fairly complete picture of the way 
Clifford M. was living at this time. We must remember, first of all, that he lay in a 
coma each day from sunrise to sunset, so that his life was lived entirely at night. 
Remember also that his castlelike house stood in an isolated spot several miles from 
the dingy small town where Robertson maintained his office. The house was not 
visible from any road, and the only visitor who ever came there was Robertson, who 
once a week appeared an hour after sunset to make his report. 

Robertson was in his seventies by now, and had spent more than fifty years in 
the employ of Clifford M. He had been very well paid, but no doubt he sometimes 
had night thoughts about the value of a lifetime spent gathering pointless data for 
a rich monomaniac. He had become very skilled in separating the wheat from the 
chaff of the clippings, so that by this time he seldom had anything to show his master 
on the occasion of his weekly visits; but when he did bring something, Clifford M. 
invariably found it to be worthy of further investigation. 

If our calculations are correct, Clifford M. was, in the mid-1970’s, about a 
century old. He appeared to be in his middle thirties, a handsome, pale man with jet- 
black hair and eyes, slim and athletic. He wore conservatively cut, expensive clothing 
that never fit exactly right, because he bought it by mail. He kept two servants, a 
couple now elderly, peasant immigrants from some Balkan mountainside. This pair 
had a very good idea of Clifford M.’s true nature, and they catered to his nocturnal 
habits and bizarre quotidian diet without apparent qualms. They were putting by a 
good deal of money. 

He kepta car, a specially built dependable vehicle capable of high speeds, disguised 
by the nondescript body of an aging car of medium price. Monthly, or perhaps a little 
more often, he would drive off after sunset and return shortly before dawn, having 
obtained the necessary human blood once more. He was prudent and foresighted in 
these forays, never taking so much blood from one victim as to cause death, or even 
symptoms serious enough to send the victim to the doctor. His hunting ground was a 


circle with a radius of about a hundred miles, centered on his house. 
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During those years he also made sixty or seventy longer journeys, to various 
parts of the country (and four times to Canada and once to Mexico) to follow up 
investigations that had uncovered a possibility of the presence of vampires. These 
trips required a careful preparation, to ensure that there was a secure place for him to 
sleep each day, both on the road and at his destination. Robertson acted as advance 
man for these expeditions, arranging for a day’s use of a vacant house at each stage 
of the journey, and renting a house under a regular lease agreement at the destination. 
The Balkan couple would accompany Clifford M. in the car, sleeping in the back seat 
as he drove through the night, and during the day standing guard as he slept. On 
none of these complicated safaris did he find what he was seeking. 

Until the last one, of course. And that one, as it happened, was only at a distance 
of a single night’s driving, off in the western part of the state in the pleasant small 
city of Sturkeyville. And examination of the files of the Herald newspaper of that 
city makes it possible to determine almost precisely the events that alerted first 
Robertson and then Clifford M.: a rising incidence of an inexplicable malady among 
the inhabitants of the county, and then, after a time, deaths and disappearances. 
Robertson went ahead, as usual, and found a derelict house to rent; Clifford M. and 


the servants followed soon after. 


It is necessary now to turn away for a moment from our scrutiny of Clifford 
M., and to examine the situation in Sturkeyville at the time of his arrival. There is no 
need for any sort of conjecture here, for we have the direct testimony of the three 
chief human participants in the events that followed Clifford Ms success in his 
long quest. The three are Blanche Tolliver, Edmund Hodge, and Frank Polder, who 
are, respectively, a physician, an industrialist, and the principal of East High School. 
Blanche Tolliver took over her father’s practice in 1958, and she practices much as 
he did; that is, she makes house calls at any hour of the day or night, knows all her 
patients well, and never presses for the payment of bills. She and Edmond Hodge 
have been lovers for the past twenty years; they cannot marry because Hodge’s wife 
is still alive in the mental asylum where she has been confined for a quarter of a 
century. Hodge is one of the heirs to the Hodge Brothers Foundry, the city’s chief 
industry. Frank Polder is his cousin. The three have been friends since childhood. 

They became involved in the case of Clifford M. because Blanche, whose 
practice extends to fairly remote sections of the county, began to believe that a new 
disease had come to the area, a disease with symptoms identical to those indicating a 
loss of blood, but which she found in persons without wounds or internal bleeding. 
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It was a little time before she spotted the puncture marks on the throat of one of 
the sufferers, and a while longer before she found a second set and began to make a 
connection. After that she looked for, and found, the punctures wherever she found 
the symptoms, whereupon she canvassed earlier patients, and learned that they, too, 
had had such marks, which, however, soon healed without a scar. 

She and Hodge have for many years had the habit of discussing their work with 
each other, and Hodge thought her account of the new disease interesting enough to 
mention it to Polder, who immediately reacted as one would have expected the other 
two to have done: “Dracula!” he said. They laughed. But there were more cases, and 
then a woman died, and shortly thereafter two children; the woman’s autopsy showed 
that she had indeed lost most of her blood. The three of them talked about it over 
dinner one night, and as they talked Polder’s jest began to seem not very funny, after 
all. Before the evening was over, it was decided that Polder, who had some time to 
spare just then—it was July, and preparations for the fall term were still moving at 
a leisurely pace—would spend a week or two interviewing Blanche’s patients and 
seeking unreported incidents. 

Two weeks later, they met again. Polder said, “Somebody’s doing it, all right, 
sucking blood. About half of these people have kind of a memory—or a dream—of 
somebody starting to do it, or approaching to do it. Everything’s pretty confused, 
and they all think it was only a dream. But twenty-three people couldn’t have such 
similar dreams, with the same characters in it. We’re looking for a man and a woman, 
or two men and a woman. And get this: they’re hillbillies. That’s something that turns 
up in all the stories. Dreamlike and hazy though it is, one memory stayed with them 
all: a man in dirty bib overalls, a greasy black felt hat, and clodhopper shoes; and 
with him a partner, either another man dressed the same way, or a woman in a filthy 
gingham dress wearing sneakers and red ankle socks. The description turned up over 
and over, and half the people I talked to called them mountain people or hillbillies. I 
think we ought to call the police now.” 

“I suppose so,” Hodge said, “but itll be hard to make a case against them, if the 
victims think they were dreaming, and the wounds have healed up. But they have to 
be stopped. At least it’s kind of a relief to learn that they’re just criminal lunatics. It’s 
better than believing in vampires.” 

“I think I do believe in them,” Blanche said. “I think these are vampires.” 

“But you heard the descriptions, Blanche.” 

“And why shouldn’t those be descriptions of vampires? Can you tell me what a 
vampire looks like? Why not a hillbilly? A vampire’s protection is his resemblance to 
human beings, if the stories have any truth in them. And they live to be extremely 
old. Imagine a vampire two hundred years ago, living somewhere back up in the 


mountains. What kind of people would he look like, act like? Mountain people, 
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of course. Does a vampire have to look like Bela Lugosi? Would an Appalachian 
vampire wear evening clothes?” 

The two men thought about that. After a time Polder said, “I think you’re right. 
The way those people talked about their ‘dreams’—they had a sense of something 
extraordinary, something they couldn’t describe, something that was even more 
terrifying than a bloodthirsty madman. All in their dreams, of course.” 

“That’s another thing,’ Blanche said, “that feeling they all had that it was a 
dream. They’d remember, all right, if they were attacked by blood-sucking crazies.” 

“All right, then, say it’s true, say they’re vampires,” Hodge said. “What do we do 
now?” 

“Call the police,” Polder said. And almost immediately added, “And they’ll lock 
us up in the booby hatch.” 

“Yes,” Blanche said. “Why don’t we see if we can find them ourselves, catch 
them in the act, or something?” 

“Why not?” Hodge said. “It’s probably dangerous, and we haven’t the least idea 
how to go about it, and in the end they'll turn out to be plain murderous maniacs, if 
they exist at all. Sure, let’s go.” 

They began with a map of the county and the dates and locations of Blanche’s 
cases and the cases of other physicians, who cooperated with her in a rather puzzled 
way. These data were entered on the map, and Polder undertook a fresh round 
of interrogation, quizzing families living in the vicinity of dots on the map; he 
uncovered a dozen cases of people who had never taken the problem to a doctor, but 
who had nonetheless recovered. 

They ended with seventy-eight instances of deprivation of blood, spread over a 
period of thirteen months. They arbitrarily selected calendar months as a database, 
and drew lines connecting the dots for all cases that occurred within a given month. 
They ended with a picture not unlike a topographer’s contour map of a fairly 
symmetrical mountain peak. 

“Circles,” Hodge said. “Concentric, damn near. And the smallest one’s dated a 
year ago in May. That’s the earliest.” 

“That probably means they started fairly close to home, and moved out farther 
as time passed,” Blanche said. 

“It doesn’t make sense,’ Hodge said. “I thought those things lived practically 
forever. Why would they start drinking blood just thirteen months ago? What have 
they been doing all these years?” 

“Maybe they just moved here. I suppose they can move from place to place, just 
like people.” 

“Maybe so. Where’s the center? Where’s home?” 

“Dobie’s Store.” 
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Dobie’s Store is a junction of three mountain roads. A general store and 
blacksmith shop had flourished there in the days when the roads were too primitive 
to accommodate automobiles, but today it is only an uninhabited collection of 
tumbledown buildings. Within a mile or so there are three or four abandoned houses, 
all but one of which have fallen down, and are nothing more than piles of rotting 
boards. The remaining house, the old Sharpless place, is a roofless set of stone walls 
in the middle of a dead apple orchard. 

“Tt’s appropriate,” Blanche said. “What do we do now?” 

“Why, we find ’em,” Hodge said. “Find ’°em and—” He stopped. 

“That’s it,” Polder said. “If we find them, what will we do?” 

They stared at each other. Blanche said, “It seems simple enough to me. If they 
are... what we think they are, we give them the wooden stake treatment.” 

“And if they’re not?” 

“Then we're in trouble. I don’t think we’re up to handling three homicidal 
maniacs.” 

“If we spot them in the daylight, we'll know they’re just loonies, and call the 
sheriff,’ Hodge said. “Now, how are we going to go about flushing them?” 

They discussed it until late at night, without agreeing on a plan; and the next 
evening Clifford M. called on Blanche, who was fascinated by what he had to say. 
She called her two partners, and before the night was over they had agreed on what 
was to be done. 

Clifford M. was suave, diplomatic, and persuasive; he continued to leave with 
the trio an impression that here was a rich man of laudable character and high 
intelligence, who happened to have an eccentric conviction that vampires did in fact 
exist, and who spent his time and money hunting for them. Since that conviction 
was rapidly becoming their own, they welcomed his advent and offer of cooperation. 
He described to them, accurately enough, his clipping bureau and the criteria he had 
developed for sifting clues out of the raw data, and how this method had led him to 
Blanche. He hoped that they would permit him to join their search. The discovery 
and dispatch of these unnatural felons would at last vindicate him and reveal to the 
whole world that his tenacious belief that these creatures existed was not after all a 
laughable delusion, but simple truth. 

He was pretty much of a night owl, he said, and he had made a lifelong study 
of vampirism, and he possessed a very fine night telescope. He proposed that he 
undertake night observation of the area they had so cleverly located, and that the two 
men, who were avid hunters and represented themselves to be capable outdoorsmen, 
should arm themselves and make a thorough search of the area during the daylight 
hours. All agreed that it was a practical scheme. 
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And now this account must abandon for a space its restriction to matters that 
are fully documented, and indulge in certain inferences and inventions. All of the 
undocumented material in what follows is based upon established, verifiable facts, 
and if what is recounted is not precisely and in every detail an accurate account, it 
most certainly captures the tenor of these events; they must necessarily have been 
very close to what is here set down. 

For this much, at least, we have sworn testimony: for three days Hodge and 
Polder, bravely turned out in red caps and jackets, carrying shotguns and wearing 
sidearms, searched Dobie’s Store and the forest round about without success. 
Each evening after their return to town, they met with Blanche and Clifford M. 
(no one had yet taken notice that they saw him only after sundown) and reported 
their failure. Clifford M. would then give an account of his efforts of the previous 
night—also reporting no luck—and the hunters would retire to a well-earned 
night’s sleep, while Clifford M. was, presumably, back up the mountain, searching 
with his night glass for vampires. 

On the third evening Clifford M. did not appear for the meeting, and the next 
morning Hodge and Polder went to the house he had rented. Clifford M?s car 
was gone, and the house was empty, but taped to the front door was an envelope 
addressed to “Dr. Tolliver.’ They immediately took it to Blanche, who read the 
note to them: “They are under the old Sharpless house, and there are four, not 
three. Use the stakes.” 

Another letter to Blanche from Clifford M., delivered to her by Robertson after 
the whole thing was over, tells what Clifford M. was actually doing on those warm 
July nights. It gives only a skeleton, however, and this account will somewhat flesh 
out that skeleton; the reader should, from time to time, supply for himself such 
formulations as “it may be supposed...” and “it is reasonable to assume that...” 

It is plain that the work done by Tolliver, Hodge and Polder was a great help 
to Clifford M., and saved him a good deal of time. They had very competently 
narrowed the area to be searched, so that he was able to spot his quarry on the first 
night he went to Dobie’s Store. He had parked his car a couple of miles from the 
road junction and proceeded on foot from that point. He believed that he had the 
ability to transform himself into a bat, but he did not know how to go about it; he 
had concluded that the technique of such transformation was something taught to 
the young by their elders, and he had had no one to teach him. So he walked, padding 
silently along the dusty road, sniffing as he went. He was not sure that he would 
recognize fellow vampires when he met them, but he hoped that he had been born 
with some instinct that would make the identification, and he had an idea that his 
sense of smell might trigger the operation of the instinct. 
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That turned out to be correct. When the breeze brought him a whiff of the 
smell, he knew with perfect certainty that he had found them. What he had not 
expected was the kind of smell it was: an appalling, monstrous horror of a smell, 
a stink so abominable that for the first time in his century of life he experienced 
nausea. It was an odor of rotting flesh and mold and decay, of feces and ancient 
confined uncleanliness, the authentic odor of evil. He was stricken suddenly with 
apprehension and fear. Was he one of these? 

He veered from the road and followed his nose toward the source of the stink. 
In a little while he saw them, three pale faces floating in the shadow the stone cast in 
the moonlight. Apparently they recognized him for what he was; they made no move 
either to flee or attack. 

Now it is perhaps succumbing to the pathetic fallacy to ascribe human emotions 
to a vampire, but it does appear that at this point he felt a certain diffidence and 
shyness. This changed to fastidious dismay when he approached and saw them 
clearly. He was quite aware that he was seeing them with eyes conditioned by human 
ideas and standards, and that he should, in justice, judge them otherwise; but what 
he saw seemed to fit only too well with their disgusting reek. They were dirty, 
indescribably dirty, caked with the filth of decades, the ragged rustic clothing stiff 
with a thousand drooled spillages of blood, the pale skin ingrained with dirt, the hair 
and clothing spread with crumbs of earth and clots of mud. The thick, horny nails 
of their hands were long and black. 

One of the males spoke. The language was not only incomprehensible to 
Clifford M., it sounded like no language he had ever heard before. He said, “I don’t 
understand. Do you speak English?” 

“Sure. "Course. Who you? How come ya don’t talk—?” He used another 
incomprehensible word. 

“I was raised by—with—people,” Clifford M. said. “I never heard it before.” 

“Where the rest o ya?” 

“There aren’t any others. I’m alone. That’s why I wanted to find you.” 

There was a silence. The scarecrows looked at each other and then at him 
again. Dim minds were struggling with something new. Finally, the male said, “No 
others?” 

“No,” Clifford M. said. 

“We don’t know of no others, neither. We been a-huntin’ a long time fer some. 
I guess we uns is all they is.” 

It was a nasty blow. He realized then how much he had hoped to find a 
clandestine community of some sort, and...what? A female, certainly, and perhaps 
companionship. But with these things—? 

The male said, “You et yet?” 
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“Uh, no. Not tonight.” 

“Come on, then. Them two’ll go north, we uns south.” 

The other two were suddenly gone in a black sweep of great bat wings. Clifford 
M. said, “I can’t do that. I don’t know how. PIl wait for you here. I ate last night.” 

They came back about an hour before dawn, replete and logy. The male said, 
“Hole’s just big enough fer us. You got a sleep hole?” 

“Yes,” Clifford M. said. “I suppose I’d better go now.” 

For the first time the female spoke: “You want a piece ’fore you go?” She had 
hiked the dress up to her waist. 

Here it was, then: the object of his long search. He looked at the filth that 
covered her, and smelled the smell of her, and the lust of sixty years was suddenly 
gone, shriveled by a fierce disgust. “No,” he said. “No. Not tonight.” 

She spoke to the others in the strange language. One of them grunted, turned 
away, and passed through the doorless doorway into the blackness between the walls. 
The other took her quickly and roughly, a swift animal coupling, without speech 
or tenderness. They rose and disappeared through the doorway without speaking 
further to Clifford M. He turned and walked slowly back to his car. 

The next night he hunted on his own, and fed before midnight. He went 
back to the roofless house then, and found them sitting beside the wall, silent and 
motionless. They would not feed tonight, nor for several nights more. There was 
time now to talk to them, to learn about them—and about himself. He said, “What 
are your names?” 

There was a silence. After a time the female said, “We got names.” 

“Yes,” he said. “What are they?” 

Again silence. Then one of the males: “I don’t just remember. No matter.” And 
the other male: “No matter.” 

Clifford M. tried again: “How old are you?” 

Silence. Then: “Old.” 

“But how old?” 

“Don’t rightly know.” 

“What’s the first thing you remember?” 

A very long silence. At last the female said, “That there baby that the telephone 
woke up. I had to git it out.” 

“They wake up sometimes,” one of the males said. 

“Don’t you remember anything earlier? Before there were any telephones, 
maybe? Do you remember any wars, say, or who was president?” 

“Guess not. Don’t rightly understand what you mean.” 

He tried another tack: “How long have you been...sleeping here?” 


“Not long.” 
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“Where did you come from? Why did you leave? Why did you pick this place?” 

They could scarcely handle one question, let alone three. None of them 
ventured a reply. He said, “Did you ever live in a real house, instead of a hole?” He 
could visualize them in their daytime coma, squeezed together in a reeking lump at 
the end of their wet burrow under the wall. 

Surprisingly, the female said, “We had a table with a cloth on it an’ shiny dishes 
an’ real wax candles.” 

“Yes,” Clifford M. said. “Go on.” 

But the flash of memory was only that. When the silence grew long again, he 
said, “Where else have you lived?” 

“There was that there cave,” a male said. 

“Yuh. The cave.” the female said. 

“Where was it? Can you remember?” 

There was no response. He said. “What was the town? The town closest to the 
cave?” 

“Caseboro,” one of the males said, after the usual pause. “Maybe Caseboro.” 

Clifford M. knew the town, a crossroads settlement in the forest he had ranged 
as a wild boy. He said, “Have you ever had children?” 

“Kilt °em!” the female cried. “They kilt ’em!” 

“Yuh,” said a male, “they kilt em.” 

“Who? When?” 

“Well, you know. We was asleep. They pounded them young ’uns to death. We 
found ’em. Maybe one got away. We couldn’t stay to see. We had to get us a new 
hole.” 

It came to Clifford M. then that not only were these vile creatures his own kind, 
they were, quite possibly, his parents; and with the realization came a conviction that 
he himself must become like them, as the slow centuries came and went, and his 
almost-immortal body at last outlived his mind. It was his fate to become just such an 
unclean being, diurnally lying comatose in a muddy burrow, awakening only to prey 
disgustingly upon human beings, and, once fed, to spend the remaining hours of the 
night in mindless stolid waiting for the rising sun to drive him back to his hole. He 
said, “I must go now. I will be back tomorrow night.” The others did not reply. 


—Svijig——— 


At about ten in the morning, Blanche, Hodge, and Polder arrived at the ruined 
house, prepared for the destruction of vampires. They had shovels and picks, powerful 
flashlights, eight sharp hickory stakes, hammers of various sizes, Bibles, crosses, garlic, 
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pistols, and shotguns. This gear had been loaded into Hodge’s van, which he had 
driven up to the very wall of the ruin. He said, “Well, where do we begin?” 

“Inside first,’ Blanche said. 

“Watch where you’re going,” Polder said. “There may be a cellar we could fall 

into.” 
They went to the gap in the wall. Inside was a pit that had once been the 
basement of the house. Now it was almost filled with a confusion of rotting timbers 
from the fallen roof and floor. Through and over the timbers, brambles and great 
fibrous weeds grew in an insoluble tangle. The sun beat down with a white glare, and 
through chance interstices in the tangle of decay it was reflected by a green-scummed 
surface of water. Flies buzzed. 

“Good God,” Polder said, “where do we begin with that?” 

“The side walls, I should think,” Blanche said. “They'd have to be where there’s 
no chance of the sun striking them. Let’s see if we can find enough solid footing in 
this mess to hunt for openings in the walls.” 

Five minutes later, Hodge had found it: a two-foot hole hidden by carefully 
placed timbers and a bush. “Here it is,” he called. “What now?” 

“Now we clear away enough of this stuff to give us a place to stand down 
there,” Blanche said. They fell to work. 

After a time Hodge said, “That ought to do it. Hand me a flashlight. Let’s have 
a look.” 

He shone the light into the tunnel, and almost instantly leaped back. “There’s 
one just inside,” he said. “Only about a yard back.” 

“Well, pull it out.” 

“Td just as soon not reach in there,” Hodge said. “Give me the pick. I’ll hook it 
out. The head’s at this end. I can hook it under the arm. Blanche, hold the light.” 

The body slipped out of the tunnel quite easily, and tumbled to the floor of the 
pit. “Clifford M.!” Blanche said. “It’s Clifford M.!” 

“Didn’t you expect it, after his note?” Hodge said. “‘Four, not three’ he wrote. 
Le 

It was then that the smell from the unplugged tunnel reached them, and Hodge 
said no more, because he was vomiting. So was Polder. Blanche had been inured to 
foul odors by years of medical school and practice, but even so, she turned pale. “My 
God!” Hodge said. “I never smelled anything like that!” 

“Vampires,” Blanche said. “Let’s have them out of there and finish the job. The 
sooner we—my God, look at him!” 

Clifford M.’s face and hands were blistering under the sun’s hot glare; blistering 
with extraordinary speed, almost bubbling, in fact. “Cover him up,” Blanche said. 
“There’s no need for that. We’ll be, uh, killing him in a little while. No need for that.” 
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Polder fetched a tarpaulin from the van and covered Clifford M. “Now,” he said, 
“how do you suggest we get the others?” 

“We'll have to dig,’ Hodge said, “unless somebody wants to crawl in after 
them.” 

“Let’s dig,” Polder said. 

It was four in the afternoon when they finally uncovered the three, and all 
the diggers had badly blistered hands. The heat was stifling, and the stench almost 
insupportable; the tempers of all the diggers were badly frayed. It was Polder’s shovel 
that first broke through into the enlarged space at the end of the tunnel where the 
vampires lay tangled together in a muddy ball. At the bottom of the hole they were 
out of the sun’s direct rays, but the instant they were hauled into the sunlight their 
skin began to bubble. Hodge said, “Frank, bring the stakes. I'll get the hammers.” 

Without discussion each took a stake and a hammer. They laid the creatures on 
their backs, side by side, about a yard apart. Blanche went to the female, and the men 
to the males, and they positioned the points of the stakes. They struck in unison, as 
if they had rehearsed. 

The creatures squalled when the first blows were struck, and the sound 
was sufficiently nasty and inhuman to wipe away any misgivings or remorse the 
executioners might have had; they pounded fiercely and eagerly until the stakes had 
pierced the bodies through. Then they rose to their feet, backed off a couple of 
yards, and stared at what they had wrought. 

It was a marvel of swift decay, following precisely the classical progression set 
out in the relevant literature: the almost instantaneous bloom of the flesh into wet 
rottenness, followed in the space of a breath by its drying, withering, and falling 
off the bones in sere crumbs; and then the bones themselves disintegrating and 
crumbling and settling into lines of gray dust. In a very few minutes there remained 
only three sets of noisome rags stretched out on the weeds. 

Polder and Hodge scraped the clothing into the hole with the shovels and threw 
in enough dirt to cover them. Blanche returned to the pit where Clifford M. lay, and 
stood looking down at the tarpaulin. When Hodge and Polder joined her, she said, 
“Are we sure about this?” 

Hodge pulled off the tarpaulin. The sunlight, masked though it had been by the 
heavy canvas, had worked great harm to the face: the blistered flesh had dried and 
hardened, with strips of it being loosened and forced upward by fresh blistering, so 
that what they were looking at resembled a segment of the trunk of a shag-barked 
tree. Hodge said, “What do you think?” 

“I think we’re sure,” she said. 

When the stake entered his heart, Clifford M. emitted a screech much like the 
others, but the swift metamorphosis to dust did not take place. Except to the ruined 
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face and hands, it might have been an ordinary corpse. Polder said, “Did we make a 
mistake? Is he—was he—?” 

“A man?” Blanche said. “No. Look what the sun did to him. The others went to 
dust because they were very old. But this one must have been younger. Maybe even 
as young as he looked. But he was one of them, all right. What puzzles me is why he 
put himself in this position—why he committed suicide, so to speak. And why he 
dressed up that way. Well, I suppose we can bury him now.” 

Two days later, the man Robertson brought her the letter. It remains in 
her possession, and has been examined by the present writer. She has given her 
permission to quote from it. It is the only piece of confessional writing by a vampire 
that we know of, and is thus an extraordinarily valuable document. Clifford M. was, 
of course, far from typical, and one regrets that there is not an equivalent missive 
from the hand of an ordinary vampire. It would be invaluable. 

Blanche Tolliver read the letter to the two men that same evening. It is not, 
unfortunately, very enlightening about Clifford M.’s day-to-day (perhaps one should 
say “night-to-night”) life, nor does it give much new information about his history— 
which, as I hope I have by now made clear, we have had to piece together from other 
sources, and which still contains a regrettable number of gaps. The value of the letter 
lies in its revelation of the reasoning that led Clifford M., in all probability the last 


vampire in the continental United States, to arrange his own death. 


A 


“The encounter for which I had searched for so many years,” he wrote, “the 
encounter that would, I believed, give me at last both a certain knowledge of my own 
nature and the companionship of others of my own kind, has turned out to be final 
and conclusive proof that I am quite alone, that I am sui generis, that—in my mind, 
at least—I am neither vampire nor man, and thus have no hope of finding, ever, 
peace or contentment. I was born a creature not human, and inhuman I am; but I 
was reared as a human, and human I am in my thoughts and attitudes. I exist neither 
as fish nor fowl, to use a cliché metaphor that has considerable irony in this context, 
and that might make me either laugh or weep, were I human enough to do either. 

“That, you see, (I am going to sound pretentious) is the tragedy of my life. I 
would like to be human. The picture I had of my own kind, I now perceive, was, until 
I actually met some of them, a picture of cultivated humans who possessed—as it 
happened—certain nocturnal proclivities, and who required a somewhat specialized 
diet. But I met monsters. And the fact that I found them to be monsters brought 


home very forcibly my utter isolation. It would be quite impossible for me to live 
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among such creatures; I would rather live with hyenas. Yet they are my own kind, 
and they are what I am certain I would have become if my life were to continue for 
as long as theirs have. 

“So I have decided that I shall end it here and now. If you are reading this, 
then the deed has been done, and you have rid the world of some dangerous and 
disgusting vermin. I refer to my three...colleagues. I myself am not at this time 
dangerous, or, I trust, disgusting, but it would have come, it would have come. Some 
time in the future my mind would have failed, as theirs have, and my body would 
have gone on and on, year by year becoming more bestial and loathesome. 

“I much prefer for myself the ending I have arranged. I will put on evening 
clothes (a relic of my college days, when I was still able to visit the tailor for 
proper fitting) and go out to the Dobie’s Store, and—looking every inch the fine 
gentleman—advise those foul predators, my kinsmen, that I am throwing my lot in 
with theirs. They will tell me, I imagine, that there is no room for me in their hole, 
and I shall reply that I shall sleep in the entry tunnel for the nonce. If I have judged 
you and your associates correctly Dr. Tolliver, before sunset you will have taken care 
of my lodging problem for all time to come. 

“The evening clothes will perhaps puzzle you. They also puzzle me, rather. 
I suppose it is a final effort to show that although I am indubitably one of these 
creatures, yet still I am different—and better. And there is no doubt some sort of 
wry satisfaction, or even amusement, in knowing that I will be dressed like Count 
Dracula when I receive the stake. But that analysis is doubtless mistaken. I have never 
heard of a vampire finding amusement in anything, and a likelier explanation is that 
my mind is already beginning to fail. 

“I cannot be a human being. I will not live as what I am. 

“Yours, etc. 


“Clifford M.” 
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Far better known for novels and his work in film and television, Michael Reaves is one of the 
horror genres best-kept secrets when it comes to short fiction. The whole of his short fiction can be 
collected in one fair-sized volume and the length of time between stories can be a source of frustration 
to his fans. Perhaps one of the brightest bits of news in this current decade is that Michael Reaves 
is busily writing short stories again and as is evidenced by “The Legend of the Midnight Cruiser” 
he hasn't lost a step... 


ings had not changed that much. I found a basement single in one of those 
old brick-and-black-iron buildings downtown, just off Evangeline, near the 

Underground City. It was $275 a month for two rooms, a Murphy bed, and 
a refrigerator that rattled like a snake. There were only three wall outlets and most 
of the windows were painted shut, but it also had a tiny fold-down desk, a built- 
in bookshelf, and space for an easel. The whole place was very small, but that did 
not matter. It was not a quiet building; there were children, and the landlady in the 
apartment upstairs communed with God regularly and enthusiastically. That didn’t 
matter either. I bought a stereo cassette player with headphones and wore soft wax 
earplugs when I slept, which was often past noon. I had realized at least one lifelong, 
though minor, desire: after years of rising at dawn, I was now staying up as late as 
three or four a.m. I had become a night person. 

I adjusted to it surprisingly easily. When I awoke, I would exercise; a garage sale 
had provided me with a bench and some weights. I found an old mailbag in a trash 
bin behind the post office, filled it with rags and beans and rice, and hung it from one 
of the many water pipes that crisscrossed the ceiling. I would beat on it regularly; I 
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had no particular skill, but it helped, along with pushing weights, to discharge some 
of the tension that had built up during the past few months. The pipes were also very 
useful for chin-ups and vertical sit-ups. After an hour or so of that, I would paint— 
as much as ten hours straight sometimes except for meals. To save money I made 
an easel and mixed my own pigments in the sunlit alley behind the building. Despite 
extensive use of drop cloths, flecks of paint stippled the walls and the old hardwood 
floors, and the kitchen sink was soon stained with a dark rainbow. I opened what 
windows I could and bought an ancient, clattering fan, but the pungent smells of 
paint, thinner, and linseed oil were still almost overpowering. I lived in dread of a 
surprise visit from the landlady, who already viewed me with suspicion due to the 
Justin Courtenay prints I had hung on one wall. There were two of them: The Night 
People and Eros Exotica, his most famous works. The former’s street scene alone, with 
its Bosch-like decadence and surreal evil, must have immediately labeled me in her 
mind as a devil worshipper, and as for the latter—I’m surprised she did not attempt 
to have me evicted. 

When my vision would blur from eyestrain and fumes, I would go out. 
Sometimes I would sit at a tiny wrought-iron table in one of the jazz clubs on King 
Snake Road, nursing a drink and listening to horns scorching the blue air; mostly 
I would just wander the streets and watch the colorful pirate parade of night life. 
Like a vampire, I now seemed to feel fully alive only after dark. I visited my old 
neighborhoods and haunts, reliving scenes from my childhood that had faded to sere 
daguerreotypes of memory. I tried to feel something, anything, and couldn't. 

I was back in New Delphi, the city where I'd been born. But I wasn’t home. 

It had been ten years, not counting two visits to my parents after they had moved 
to Blessed Shoals. I had long since lost touch with those few friends I had made in 
high school and four years of art school. Perhaps, I told myself, I would look them 
up. There was no hurry—we tend to think of people left behind as being frozen in 
time’s ice, waiting patient and unchanged. Perhaps I would see them eventually. But 
for now there was to be nothing but work. 

Samantha had been a night person; the times we retired together in Los Angeles 
had been rare. I was always asleep by twelve at the latest, while she rarely closed her 
eyes before four a.m. A few times we would pass each other in that gray still time 
just before dawn—she on her way to bed, I to put in a few hours at the light board 
before hitting the gym. 

I met Samantha by calling to compliment her on a script she had written, one 
which I was boarding, Six months later we were living together; exactly one year after 
that, to the day, I left Los Angeles. 

Samantha and I had become lovers before we had become friends, and only later 


discovered that, despite appearances, we had nothing in common. There was a gulf 
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between us that was far wider, far deeper, than the difference between day and night. 
Looking too long and too deeply into that gulf, that, and not the petty bourgeois 
bickering we had constantly engaged in, had been our mistake. It had driven me 
away from Los Angeles, which, despite its night life, is a city of harsh brightness, a 
land where people drive miles beneath a desert sun to visit tanning parlors. It had 
brought me back to New Delphi, the epitome of the Deep South, a true city of 
night, surrounded by pre-Cambrian bayous. Magic still lived here, and here I could, I 
hoped, put down on canvas what I had left behind, before it was too late. 

Maybe the difference in our circadian rhythms was a sign of basic incompatibility 
I should have heeded from the beginning, but initially, in fact, I found it charming. I 
envied Samantha; I had always longed to be a night person, had always thought it a 
badge of creativity. Many of our friends were writers, artists, or musicians, and did 
most of their work in those quiet, neon-lit hours. 

But to me the land that lay beyond midnight was an immense zerra incognita. I 
had forced myself to stay awake all night a number of times, and each had left me 
feeling like the walking dead for days afterward. At last I had accepted my diurnal 
nature; regretfully, for I viewed the night as a separate magical world, and longed 
to be part of it. I never felt quite right about working to the prosaic sounds of car 
engines warming and garbage cans rattling, rather than to a mysterious romantic 
silence broken only by an occasional siren or police helicopter. 

In one respect, the split shift that Samantha and I lived was advantageous; we 
could only afford a two-bedroom apartment, which meant that one room had to 
serve as both her office and my studio. I think that, had we labored in that small area 
at the same time, what happened between us would have happened much sooner. 
We were both at the same stage in our careers; I had sold several paintings and 
lithographs and been shown in some of the trendier galleries along Melrose Avenue, 
while she had placed a dozen short stories in small-press magazines and anthologies 
and was working on a novel. We supported ourselves by freelancing for animation 
studios which produced children’s cartoons for Saturday morning television. She 
wrote the scripts and I drew the storyboards. It paid very well; three months’ work 


let us spend the rest of the year on our own labors of love. 


Sy 


I had been there nearly a month when I turned thirty. No doubt in reaction, I 
rose early and worked out long and hard that day, beating the bag, jumping rope and 
lifting weights until every joint and muscle ached and the windows were fogged. My 
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usual schedule was to follow this with a blenderful of fruit, brewer’s yeast, protein 
powder, and bran, and then to start mixing colors. Instead, I took a walk. 

It was a bright spring day, the air already hinting at the approaching summer 
warmth and humidity. I thought briefly about how intolerable my rabbit-hole would 
be and how it would affect the painting if I did not somehow find the money for an 
air conditioner. I think it was the first time I had let my thoughts venture more than 
a week into the future since I had moved in. 

The crowds seemed larger and slower-moving. Though full of variety, they were 
drab compared to the perennial Mardi Gras ensemble that filled the streets after 
dark. There were more cars with out-of-state plates; tourist season was beginning. I 
had not been outside before dusk in nearly two weeks. The afternoon sun was giving 
me a headache, despite the mirrored sunglasses I wore. I decided suddenly to take 
the Underground City tour. 

It had been fifteen years since I had last seen it, but I remembered it very well. 
The thought of the cool, damp brick streets, the deserted storefronts and houses 
spotlighted by lightbulbs, and most of all the quiet, was very appealing. I bought a 
ticket and joined the tour group that was already descending the concrete steps. 

The tour was composed mostly of fat men in loud shirts and hats advertising 
beer brands or truck companies, and women whose purpose in life was to bat 
futilely at crying children. I walked slowly, dropping behind them all, paying no 
attention to the tour guide’s cheery speech about the Thanksgiving Day Battle of 
1864 in which Union soldiers had put the entire downtown area to the torch. New 
buildings had eventually been built on top of the old, leaving the fire-gutted ruins 
to molder in darkness until the city fathers had decided in 1957 to restore them as 
a tourist attraction. 

I was surprised at how accurately I remembered it; particularly Alastair Street, 
the infamous artists’ colony. Even as a child I had been fascinated with its history. 
Here such authors as Bierce, Brochensen, Dedric, and even Poe had lived or visited 
in antebellum times. In 1849, while living in a small garret overlooking the square, 
Marnauk had composed The Executioner’ Daughter, an opera considered at the time 
so savagely perverse that there had been talk of deporting him. It was in his Alastair 
Studio that Courtenay had painted his two most controversial works, and also such 
masterpieces as Images in Stone and Flame. Every other doorway along the narrow, 
twisting length had been rumored to hide an opium den or a Satanic church. The 
colony had lived on in various imaginations after the fire: in the 1930’s Weird Tales 
had published the lurid “Alastor Street” stories of Westin James, a pulp writer of the 
Lovecraft coterie. There had been a Roger Corman movie and even a rock album 
during the Sixties, all inspired by the legends of Alastair Street. 
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I walked along the rebuilt wooden sidewalks, looking into houses and stores. 
Some interiors had been outfitted with displays in an attempt to recapture the stilted 
past. I leaned against the four-paned window of Courtenay’s studio and looked at 
the mannequin within, stiffly posed in oil-daubed smock, palette in one hand and 
brush in the other. A statue of a young female model, discreetly draped in a robe, 
reclined on a nearby hassock. The exhibit was staged so that one could not glimpse 
the painting on Courtenay’s easel, but the pose of the model—if not the bland 
features—suggested Eros Exotica. The scene was the beginning of his work on it, 
of course; good taste would have prevented the designers of the tour from even 
hinting at the final stages. The choice of paintings was appropriate. Eros Exotica had 
been Courtenay’s last work, finished only a day before the Union Army had attacked. 
The artist had died in the fire, and yet he was here, frozen in time by the strength of 
his art and memory of others. I closed my eyes, took a deep breath of stale air, and 
thought about the black waters of Devil’s Bay, only a few miles away. 

When I opened my eyes again, the model had moved. 

I stared in surprise. The hassock was near the fireplace, where the red light 
reflecting off crumpled foil looked vaguely like logs ablaze. The model leaned 
forward and stretched, then looked toward the window. I saw her face quite clearly, 
white as fresh-cut pine, with delicate bones. Her eyes were violet. They went wide 
with surprise—and fear—when she saw me. Then she stood, wrapping the robe 
about her, and was quickly gone into the darkness of another room. 

I heard footsteps behind me. 

“Will you please keep up with the group, sir?” 

The tour guide was about ten years younger than I and politely stern, like an 
airline stewardess trying to convince someone to fasten a seat belt. The group waited 
several pools of light down the street. I felt oddly contrite. The astonishing scene I 
had just witnessed, and the calm unreality of the city itself, made my transgression 
seem somehow more serious than it was. 

“Tm sorry.” I made a vague gesture toward the window. “There’s someone in 
there.” 

“Quite possibly, sir. We have people working on these exhibits all the time.” 

“No, I mean the model in the exhibit—” I turned back toward the window, 
gesturing, and stopped, speechless. The model was still there, exactly as she had been 
posed before, unmistakably a construct of paint and plaster. 

The guide turned and started back toward the rest of the group. I hesitated, then 
hurried forward and caught up with her. “I’m sorry—I’m not feeling too well...” 

Her expression changed immediately to one of professional concern. This was 
a situation she knew how to deal with. “Of course, sir. This way.” She took me back 


to the exit stairs, keeping up a solicitous monologue. I hardly heard a word of it. The 
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face of the model stayed before me in the darkness of the Underground City. I knew 
I had seen her before. 


Darkness had fallen; the Night People, as I thought of them, were out in force. 
I walked home quickly through the crowds, past street dancers and musicians, 
solicitors of both sexes, and others, paying little attention to the impromptu street 
parties and cheer that always filled the bright streets after sundown. My mood was 
difficult to describe; I was not so much concerned for my state of mind as I was 
preoccupied by the strength of the vision I had seen. It is, I understand, common 
among artists, whatever their fields, to place any shock or traumatic event safely 
within the boundaries of their work. Samantha had told me once that her first 
reaction, upon hearing of her husband’s death, was to think of it as a dramatic scene 
in a novel or story. Actors and musicians I have known have confessed similar urges 
to sublimate terrible or frightening events in the contexts of their artistry. So it was 
now with me; I avoided thinking of what had just happened in terms of losing 
control, and concentrated instead upon the happening itself. 

When I see something in a vivid moment of imagination—as I had thought I 
had seen the woman’s face turning toward me in the studio—then it stays with me, 
and I tend to see it almost everywhere I look. Women whom I passed on my way 
back to my apartment, and female faces on billboard advertisements, all seemed to 
take on that same pale, shocked look, that intense violet gaze. I studied the vision as I 
saw it in these many manifestations, and the more I saw it, the more I was convinced 
that I had seen the face before. 

When I reached my room I opened Images Of Madness, a large reference book 
on the works of Albright, Bosch, Munch and others, including Courtenay. I found 
the detail from Eros Exotica and stared at it for quite some time. It was the same. The 
mannequin had been merely a department store sculpture, without even a superficial 
similarity to the painting, but the image before me now was that of the woman 
who had looked at me and fled the room. I had seen the luckless, nameless model 
Courtenay had used over a hundred years before in his most depraved—and most 


brilliant—creation. 


—Sv/jay— 


As a child in New Delphi, I had entertained for many years the notion that night 


was a magic, timeless environment in which past, present, and future were one and 
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the same. Looking out from my window at the dark street, it was easy to imagine that 
pirates still docked in Devil’s Bay, or that the shouts and cries I could occasionally 
faintly hear were the sounds of Union and Confederate soldiers fighting. The rising 
sun thawed time again, set it flowing once more, and restored order to the world. But 
at night, all times were one. 

I had told Samantha once about this, hoping she would find the childish notion 
as charming as I did in memory. Instead she had asked me how I explained the many 
evidences of the continued functioning of time after sundown, such as clocks ticking 
off the minutes until dawn. I had countered by asking how someone who wrote 
children’s fantasies could be so literal-minded, and it had built from there into yet 
another fight. 

And yet I was right, in an ironic sense. For I left her at night, at that time when 
she was most alive, and now she is suspended, frozen, no less than my childhood 


friends or Justin Courtenay himself. 


I had chosen oil as my medium. Acrylic and watercolor dry too fast, and none of 
the other methods I had used in the past—etching, lithography, charcoal—seemed 
appropriate. I had started with the most somber shades and built up from them, 
trying to evoke the image from the darkness. 

It had been hard, at first, keeping the room properly lit. As the sun moved across 
the sky, it was necessary to change the easel’s position accordingly. The best time, I 
found, was twilight; in that brief stillness after sunset and before darkness, subtle 
shadings and interplays were most visible to me. On occasion I would have to alter 
what I had done earlier. It was frustrating. 

My hand would cramp from holding the palette, and the old coveralls I had 
bought at the Salvation Army crackled with dried paint. I could continue working 
after dark, but the harsh artificial light destroyed all subtlety and delicacy. It was 
ironic: having finally become a night person I was now engaged in a project that 
could not be pursued after dark. Samantha would have laughed. 

Though she had considered herself an intellectual and was quite well read, 
Samantha had known very little about art. What few concepts she had picked up she 
tended to state dogmatically, as if intensity made up for information. One of these 
was the tenet that an artist’s vision grew more powerful as the artist slipped gradually 
into insanity. She would cite van Gogh’s progression of self-portraits as an example. 
“The trouble with your art,” she would tell me, “is that you’re too sane. You need to 


set free your dark side.” I was never sure how serious she was. At the time the critique 
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had infuriated me; now I considered it perhaps the only thing worth salvaging from 
our relationship. 

I had been working steadily: on my painting since my return to New Delphi, 
but now, after my visit to the Underground City, I had to stop. My vision, so clear 
these past few weeks, had been obscured. Courtenay’s model had come between me 
and the canvas. 

For several days I tried to paint around it, to recall the memory I was trying to 
set down. It had not been that long ago, after all. But it was no use; I was no longer 
sure which face I saw. Courtenay’s style and subject had been my inspiration this 
time, and now it was working against me. I had brought with me no photographs, 
no sketches; I had to rely on the purity of vision. I was feeling the pressure of time; 
I knew I could not count on being undisturbed for too much longer. At night I felt 
no time pass; I experienced only a calm, Zenlike now. But I could not paint at night. 
And the sun moved the days relentlessly. 


— AA Aam 


I knew what I had to do. I had to return to the Underground City and 
somehow—I had no plan—learn who or what it was I had seen. Only by doing that 
would I be able to end my preoccupation, to see past her face and view the face in 
my painting clearly again. 

I thought of waiting until nightfall to take advantage of whatever subtle magic 
the darkness might bring. But that was not necessary; it was always night in the 
Underground. I bought another ticket and descended the steps once more. It was 
easy to slip away from the group once we had reached Alastair Street, to hide in the 
darkness of a recessed doorway until they were gone. Then I made my way down the 
narrow Parisian street to Courtenay’s studio. 

The mannequin of Courtenay still stood before his easel, studying the model’s 
casual pose. I stared at the still life for what seemed an age, waiting for one or both 
of them to move. Nothing happened. I ground the heels of my hands against my 
eyes until bright green lights swirled in darkness. What was I doing? I was far too 
old to be chasing phantoms; I had been an artist far too long to justify blaming my 
failure to create on so absurd a concept as ghosts. I had to seek what reasons there 
were for my inability within that small apartment on Evangeline Street, not here in 
a city of the dead. 

I opened my eyes—and saw that the model was gone. 

The door was secured with an anachronistic padlock and hasp. I had to break 
the window with my shoe and carefully pick the shards of glass from the frame 
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before I could vault into the studio. I was sure my action would bring a security guard 
or some other official, but there was no sound. In fact, I realized when I stopped to 
listen that the silence was perfect; I could no longer hear the faint voices of the tour 
group in the distance. 

The model of Justin Courtenay stood calmly before me. This close, I could see 
that it was not a particularly inspired or maintained reproduction; the plaster tips of 
his fingers were chipped and his eyes were the wrong color. I stepped around the 
easel to look at the canvas, and was not surprised to find it blank. 

Oddly enough, I felt no worry over my forced entry, even though I knew 
what repercussions discovery could bring. Such concems seemed remote, unreal, 
belonging to another age. I stepped through the far door the model had used for 
escape the previous time. 

I don’t know what I expected to find; what I found was a room filled with 
dusty boxes, crates, and stacks of partially dismembered nude mannequins. On the 
floor before me was a rumpled piece of white fabric with dark stains. The only light 
filtered dimly from the street. A rear door, barely visible, was partially open. Beyond 
it lay blackness. 

It was at this point that I finally became afraid. 

There was no hint of light beyond the door—and yet I knew, somehow, what was 
waiting in the darkness. I picked up the robe on the floor before me; the robe that the 
model had been wearing, It was still warm; the dark stains streaking it were still wet. 

I looked at the door again. If she waited in there, it would not be as a plaster 
mannequin, nor as the frightened model I had seen in my previous glimpse of this 
past. It would be as Courtenay had painted her, in his last, most powerful vision. 

My mouth was dry. I could smell the cloying scent of pigments, oils—and 
something darker. I dropped the robe, turned and stepped quickly back into the 
studio. 

The statue of Justin Courtenay was gone. The studio was empty, save for the 
furniture and the easel. No fire, real or simulated, burned in the fireplace. The 
painting upon the easel was Eros Exotica; the fresh pigments gleamed in the flickering 
light from the street gas lamps. I knew that if I touched it, it would be as wet as the 
bloodstains on the robe. 

I stared at it, fascinated. It is one thing to view a reproduction of such a work, 
quite another to witness the vibrant original. Though I was familiar with every line, 
every nuance of ‘it, still I stood, paralyzed with horror and admiration, at the genius 
of Courtenay’s work. He had shown the same skill with the knife as with his brush. 
What in lesser hands would have been mere psychopathic barbarism had here been 
elevated to art—a sculpture of living flesh. 
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I tore my gaze from it and looked toward the window. It was unbroken. Through 
it I could see lights in other windows, and, above the buildings, a sky filled with stars 
as mad as van Gogh’s. 

The Night People walked the street. 

I could see them quite clearly—women in bustled silk dresses, men with 
muttonchops and canes. These were the real Night People, I knew, the ones upon 
whom Courtenay had based his famous work. They sauntered casually through the 
evening air of Alastair Street, nodding and tipping hats to each other. I recognized 
the dark, brooding face of Edgar Allan Poe as he stopped to speak to a gentleman 
who could be none other than Ambrose Bierce. This was impossible, of course— 
Poe had died of debauchery while Bierce was still a child. I watched Sara Eaton, 
her skin as white as the marble she sculpted, strolling proudly with her lover, the 
ballerina Anastasia Cyril. From an upstairs window a whore leaned, her bare breasts 
polished by the gaslight, and waved at prospective customers. Egan Marnauk and 
Miguel Gaspar, Goya’s only disciple, stumbled drunkenly across the street in pursuit 
of a girl barely in her teens. They had no more been contemporaries on Alastair 
Street, I knew, than had Bierce and Poe. I saw other artists, famous and infamous, 
some acquaintances of those about them, others separated by years or decades. But 
all walked Alastair Street this night. 

There was no sound; even the carriages and horses on the cobblestones were 
silent. And then I heard a noise behind me. 

I turned and saw her emerging from the night beyond the second door, her face 
still in darkness, the blood running like shadows over her body. I heard again the 
drops hitting the floor. She took another step, and her face became visible. When I 
saw it, I screamed. 

I ran from the studio into the midst of the Night People. Though they were all 
about me, I collided with none of them, and they took no notice of me at all. I broke 
through them and ran. Alastair Street stretched before me, endless, serpentine... 


—Viji— 


“Set free your dark side,” she told me, more than once. Our quarrels, as I have 
said, had been dry and intellectual for the most part—at first. But we had both 
gradually descended into that gulf between us, accusing each other of darker things, 
things worse than infidelity and uncaring, worse even than disparaging each other’s 
talent. For at the bottom of that gulf lay madness—the ultimate artistic goal. And we 


had come to suspect each other of it, and from there, to encourage it. 
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I don’t know how long it took me to reach the steps that rose to the surface 
streets. At one point I heard shouting behind me, glimpsed one of the Underground 
City’s security personnel running after me. Perhaps they had seen me break the glass. 
I did not stop running. 

It was night, of course, when I emerged. In Xavier Square the crowds were 
thick and varied: teenagers with spiked hair and tattooed cheeks; gays in leather, 
handcuffs locked on their belts; brightly colored prostitutes. Their pervasive 
decadence seemed nothing, somehow, when I compared them with the sedate 
strollers I had seen. And yet they were the same; as I stumbled home, it seemed I 
could glimpse among the crowds gentlemen in ascots and bowlers, and ladies veiled 
in lace. It was the same endless night I had seen on Alastair Street—the same night 
in which I had left Samantha. 

I had succeeded in my purpose, at least, though not in the way I had intended. 
The face that had emerged from the shadows in the studio had not been that of 
Courtenay’s model. Instead, I had seen what I had needed to see to finish. 

When I reached my studio, I did not turn on the lights. I opened the curtains, 
letting moonlight flood in. They say that not even the light of a full moon is 
enough to discern colors by, yet even so, the pigments were more vivid to me 
than ever before. I tore the canvas I had worked on for so long from the board, 
and stapled a new one to the stretcher bars. Each shade and color seemed almost 
luminous as I set to work. 

Since this night was the same as all nights, then it would also be the night in 
which they found me. But I knew that this would not happen until the last stroke was 
laid. And I was right; it was not until I laid the brush down that I heard the knock on 
the door, the gruff identification. 

I took down Courtenay’s prints; they had served their purpose. I did not 
answer the knock. The landlady let them in at last and turned on the light. I had 
to shut my eyes against its glare, and so was unable to see their reaction. I could 
hear their gasps of horror and disgust, however—could hear the landlady turn and 
run from the room. It was only then that the relief, the release, which I had been 
seeking for so long flooded over me. An artist’s work is incomplete, after all, until 
it is experienced by others. 

I smiled at them. “I call it Samantha in the Night,” I said. 


ST 


Here’s another of those stories that I knew would be included in the book from the very first. 
Granted, I may be a bit prejudiced as this story launched my career as a publisher and editor. In all 
honesty, I thought that it should have won every conceivable award for 1986, and nearly twenty years 
later my opinion has not changed. I’m not alone in thinking that Tim Powers is one of our greatest 
living fantasists and I’m equally sure that many others share my wish that hed write a bit more 
short fiction. There really weren't any other stories that I thought came close...Greg Egan penned the 
excellent “Neighbourhood Watch” and Wayne Allen Sallee rang in with one-third of the Dennis 
Cassady trilogy “Take the ‘A’ Train,” and Joel Lane and John Alfred Taylor also had excellent 
stories published, but in my opinion nothing else really came close to “Night Moves.” 


hen a warm midnight wind sails in over the mountains from the desert 
and puffs window shades inward, and then hesitates for a second so that 
the shades flap back and knock against the window frames, southern 
Californians wake up and know that the Santa Ana wind has come, and that 
tomorrow their potted plants will be strewn up and down the alleys and sidewalks; 
but it promises blue skies and clean air, and they prop themselves up in bed for a few 
moments and listen to the palm fronds rattling and creaking out in the darkness. 
Litter flies west, papers and leaves and long veils of dust from lots where the 
tractors wait for morning, and tonight a dry scrap cartwheeled and skated through 
Santa Margarita’s nighttime streets; it clung briefly to high branches, skipped over the 
roofs of parked cars, and at one point did a slow jiggle-dance down the whole length 
of the north window sill at Guillermo’s Todo Noche Cantina. The only person who 
noticed it was the old man everybody called Cyclops, who had been drinking coffee 


) p owers 


at the counter for hours in exchange for a warm, lighted place to pass the night, and 
until the thing tumbled away at the west end of the window sill he stared at it, turning 
his head to give his good eye a clear look at it. 

It looked, he thought, like one of those little desiccated devilfish they sell at 
swap-meets; they cut three slits in the fish’s body before they dry it, so after it dries 
it looks as if it had a primate body and stunted limbs and a disproportionately large 
head with huge, empty eye sockets. When you walk out of the swap-meet area in the 
late afternoon, out of the shadow of the big drive-in movie screen, you sometimes 
step on the stiff little bodies among the litter of cotton candy and cigarette butts and 
bits of tortilla. 

Cyclops had noticed that it danced west, and when he listened he could hear the 
warm wind whispering through the parallel streets outside like a slow breath through 
the channels of a harmonica, seeming to be just a puff short of evoking an audible 
chord. Realizing that this was no longer a night he needed shelter from, Cyclops laid 
two quarters on the counter, got to his feet and lumbered to the door. 

Outside, he tilted back his devastated hat and sniffed the night. It was the old 
desert wind, all right, hinting of mesquite and sage, and he could feel the city shifting 
in its sleep—but tonight there was a taint on the wind, one that the old man smelled in 
his mind rather than in his nose, and he knew that something else had come into the 
city tonight too, something that stirred a different sort of thing than leaves and dust. 

The night felt flexed, stressed, like a sheet of glass being bent. Alertly Cyclops 
shambled halfway across Main Street and then stopped and stared south. 

After eleven o’clock the traffic lights stopped cycling and switched to a steady 
metronomic flashing, all the north-south lights flashing yellow for caution while 
the east-west ones, facing the smaller cross-streets, flashed red for stop. Standing 
halfway across the crosswalk Cyclops could see more than a mile’s worth of 
randomly flashing yellow lights receding away south down Main, and about once 
every minute the flashes synchronized into one relayed pulse that rushed up the 
long street and past him over his head, toward the traffic circle at Bailey, half a mile 
north of where he stood. 

He’d stood there often late at night, coming to conclusions about things by 
watching the patterns of disorder and synchronization in the long street-tunnel of 
flashing yellow lights, and he quickly realized that tonight they were flashing in step 
more frequently than normal, and only in pulses that swept north, as if delineating a 
landing pattern for something. 

Cyclops nodded grimly. The night was warped, all right—as much curvature as 
he’d ever seen. The Great Gray-Legged Scissors Men would be out tonight in force. 

He squared his shoulders, then strode away purposefully up Main, the once-per- 


minute relay-pulse of yellow light sweeping past him overhead like luminous birds. 
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Benny Kemp carried his drink out to the dark porch and sat down on the bench 
that his father had built there more than fifty years earlier. Someone had once tried 
to saw it away from the wall, but the solid oak had proved too hard, and the attempt 
had apparently been abandoned before any serious damage had been done. Running 
his hand over the wood now in the absolute darkness, Kemp couldn’t even find the 
ragged groove. 

He took a sip of his wine, breathing shallowly and pretending that the air carried 
the scent of night-blooming jasmine and dewy lawns instead of the smell of age- 
soured wood and rodent nests, and that it moved. In his imagination he watched 
moths bumble against the long-gone porch light. 

He never turned on the real light; he knew that his cherished fantasy wouldn’t 
survive the sight of the solid wall that crowded right up against the porch rail. There 
was a doorway where the porch steps had once been, but it led into the entry hall of 
the apartment building his father’s house had been converted into, and all that was 
out there was a pay phone, cheap paneling peeling off the new walls, and, generally, a 
shopping cart or two. The entry hall and office had been added right onto the front 
of the old house—completely enclosing the porch and making an eccentric room of 
it—but he seldom entered or left the building through the new section, preferring 
the relatively unchanged back stairs. 

He leaned back now and let the wine help him pretend. He’d never told any of 
the long string of renters and landlords that this was the house he had grown up 
in—he was afraid that sharing that information would diminish his relationship with 
the old building, and make it impossible for him to sit here quietly like this and, late 
at night, slide imperceptibly into the past. 

The moths thumped and fluttered softly against the light, and, inhaling through 
the wine fumes, Kemp caught a whiff of jasmine, and then a warm breeze touched 
his cheek and a moment later he heard a faint pattering as jacaranda flowers, shaken 
from the tree out front, fell like a sower’s cast of dead butterflies to the sidewalk 
and the street. 

He opened his eyes and saw the tree’s branches shift slowly against the dark sky, 
and coins of bright moonlight appeared, moved and disappeared in the tree’s restless 
shadow. Kemp stood up, as carefully as a man with a tray of fragile, antique glass in 
his hands. He moved to the porch steps, went gingerly down them and then stole 
down the walkway to the sidewalk. 
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To his right he could see the railroad yard and, beyond it, the agitated glow 
that was the freeway. Too...hard, Kemp thought, too solidified, too much certainty 
and not enough possibility. He looked left, toward the traffic circle. It was quieter 
in that direction and aside from the moon the only source of illumination was the 
flashing yellow of the traffic lights. The wind seemed warmer in that direction, 
too. Trembling, he hurried toward the circle; and though he thought he glimpsed a 
couple of the tall, lean people in gray leotards—or maybe it was just one, darting 
rapidly from this shadowed area to that—tonight, for once, he was not going to let 
them frighten him. 


—SVpig——— 


The wind was tunneled stronger under the Hatton Park bridge, and a plastic bag 
in a shopping cart bellied full like the sail of a ship, and pulled the cart forward until 
it stopped against the sneakered foot of an old woman who slept next to it. Mary 
Francis woke up and looked around. The trash-can fires had all burned out—it had 
to be closer to morning than to dusk. 

She sniffed the intrusive desert wind, and her pulse quickened, for there were 
smells on it that she hadn’t known in forty years, not since the days when this area 
was more orange groves than streets. 

She fumbled in her topmost coat for one of her mirrors, and after she’d pulled 
out the irregular bit of silvered glass and stared into it for a few moments she exhaled 
a harsh sigh of wonder. 

She had known this would happen if she worked hard enough at her 
collecting—and it seemed she finally had. Still staring into the mirror, she stood up 
and pushed her shopping cart out from under the bridge. In the moonlight all the 
scraps of cloth in her cart should have looked gray, but instead they glowed with their 
true color, the special sea-green that was the only hue of rag she would deign to pick 
up in her daily circuit of the trash cans and dumpsters—the never-forgotten color of 
the dress she’d worn at her debut in 1923. In recent years it had occurred to her that 
if she could find even a scrap of that dress, and then hang onto it, it might regenerate 
itself...slowly, yes, you couldn’t be in a hurry, but if you were willing to wait...and 
she suspected that if the cloth were with her, it might regenerate her, too...banish 
the collapsed old wrinkled-bedsheet face and restore her real face, and figure, not 
only re-create the dress but also the Mary Francis that had worn it... 

And look, now on this magic night it had happened. The face in the mirror was 
blurry, but it was clearly the face of the girl she’d never really stopped being, Oval 
face, big dark eyes, pale, smooth skin. ..that unaffected, trusting innocence. 
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She turned east, and the focus became clearer—but it was the what’s-this-I- 
found-in-the-back-of-yer-old-garage face. Quickly she turned west, and was awed by 
the beauty of her own smile of relief when the girl-face returned, more clearly now. 

She was facing the traffic circle. Keeping her eyes fixed on the ever-more-in-focus 
image in the mirror, she began pushing her shopping cart westward, and she didn’t 
even notice the agile, faceless gray figures that dropped from trees and jackknifed up 
out of the sewer vents and went loping silently along toward the circle. 


——Svy/y—— 


The traffic circle at Main and Bailey was the oldest part of town. Restaurants 
wanting to show a bit of local color always had to hang a couple of old black and 
white photographs of the circle with Pierce-Arrows and Model-T Fords driving 
around it and men in bowler hats and high collars sitting on the benches or leaning 
on the coping of the fountain. People in the restaurants would always look at the old 
photographs and try to figure out which way was north. 

The flattened leathery thing that Cyclops had thought was a dried devilfish sailed 
on over the roof of the YMCA, frisbeed over the motorcycle cops who were waiting 
for someone to betray drunkenness by having trouble driving around the circle, and 
then like a dried leaf it smacked into the pool of the old fountain. It drifted to the 
tiled pillar in the center and wound up canted slightly out of the water against the 
tiles, its big empty eyes seeming to watch the rooftops. 


——viy— 


“Are you okay?” 

“Yes,” he croaked, concealing his irritation at her tone, which had seemed to imply 
that he must be either crazy or having a fit to jump out of bed that way; but if he had 
objected she’d reply, in hurt surprise, “All I said was, ‘are you okay?’,” which would put 
him two pints down and give her the right to sigh in a put-upon way and make a show 
of having trouble getting back to sleep. “Just a dream,” he said shortly. 

“Fine,” she said, and then added, just a little too soon, “I only asked.” 

He suppressed a grin. She’d been too eager, and done a riposte when there had 
only been a feint. He gave her a wondering look and said, “Gee, relax, hon. Maybe 
you were in the middle of a dream too, huh?” He chuckled with a fair imitation of 
fondness. “We both seem to be acting like /unatics.” One-all, his advantage. 

“What was the dream about?” she asked. 
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Oh no you don’t, he thought. “I don’t remember.” He walked to the window 
and looked down at Main Street. The palm trees were bending and he could hear the 
low roaring of the wind. 

Debbie rolled over and began breathing regularly, and Roger knew that until 
she really did go to sleep any noise he made would provoke the rendition of a 
startled awakening, so he resolved to stand by the window until he was certain she 
wasn’t shamming. Of course she’d know what he was thinking and try to draw him 
into an error with convincing breathing-hitches and even—a tactical concession— 
undignified snortings. 

He would wait her out. He stared down at the street and thought about his 
dream. 

It was a dream he used to have fairly frequently when he was a child, though he 
hadn’t had it since coming to California. Jesus, he thought, and I came to California 
in 57, when I was six years old. What does it mean, that I’m having it again after 
almost thirty years? And—I remember now—that dream always heralded the arrival 
of Evelyn, my as-they-like-to-call-it imaginary playmate. 

The dream tonight had been so exactly the same as before that when he woke 
up he’d thought at first that he was in one of the many bedrooms he’d had back east, 
in the year—1956, it must have been—when his parents had been moving around so 
much. The dream always started with a train, seen from a distance, moving down a 
moonlit track across a field, with buildings a remote unevenness on the dark horizon. 
Then, and it was never quite scary in the dream, the whistle wailed and the smokestack 
emitted a blob of white smoke; the smoke didn’t dissipate—it billowed but kept its 
volume like a splash of milk in a jug of clear oil, and when the train had disappeared 
in the distance the blob of smoke slowly formed into a white, blank-eyed face. And 
then, slow as a cloud, the face would drift into town and move up and down the dark 
streets, and at every bedroom window it would pause and silently peer in...until it 
came to Roger’s window. When it came to his, it smiled and at last dissolved away, and 
then there was the sense of company in his mind. 

He remembered, now, the last time he’d had the dream; it had been the night 
before his parents abandoned him. He had awakened early the next morning, and 
when his mother had walked into the kitchen to put on the coffee pot he’d already 
fixed himself a bowl of Cheerios. 

“Up already, Rog?” his mother asked him. “What have we told you about getting 
into the fridge without asking?” 

“Sorry,” he’d said, and for at least a year afterward he had been certain that 
they’d abandoned him because he’d broken the rule about the refrigerator. “Evelyn’s 
back,” he remarked then, to change the subject. 
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His mother had frozen, holding the can of ground coffee, and her face had 
seemed to get leaner. “What—” she began harshly; then, in a desperately reasonable 
tone, “What do you mean, honey? She can’t be. I know she found us again after we 
moved from Keyport to Redbank, and all the other times since, but we’re in New 
York now, almost all the way to Buffalo, she can’t have followed us all that way. You’re 
just. . pretending, this time, right?” 

“Nah,” he’d replied carelessly, “But she says it was a long trip. How long since 
we moved away from Atlantic City?” 

His mother had sat down across the table from him, still holding the coffee can. 
“Five months,” she whispered. 

“Yeah, she flew over a river, the...she says Del Ware? And then she had to go 
around Phil-a-delph-ia, cause there was too many people there, and they—them all 
thinking, and wishing for things—started to bend the air, like too many people on a 
trampoline, and it would have bent all the way around and made a bubble, and she 
wouldn’t a been able to get out of it, back to real places. And then, she says, she went 
around Scranton and Elmira, and now here she is.” 

The six-year-old Roger had looked up from his cereal then, and he realized for 
the first time that his mother was afraid of Evelyn. And now, standing at his bedroom 
window in Santa Margarita while Debbie pretended to be asleep in the bed behind him, 
it suddenly and belatedly occurred to him that it might have been Evelyn’s remarkable 
tracking abilities that had made his parents move so frequently during that year. 

But why, he wondered, would they both so fear a child’s imaginary playmate? 
It wasn’t as if Evelyn could be seen, or move things, or say where lost watches 
and rings had got to...much less hurt anyone, like the “imaginary playmate” in the 
story by John Collier. The only one she got even remotely forceful with was me, 
censoring my dreams whenever I dreamed about things she didn’t like. And hell, 
when I first started talking about her, my Mom was just amused...used to ask me 
how Evelyn was, and even cut a piece of cake for her on my fifth birthday. It wasn’t 
until I started telling Mom things that Evelyn had told me—like that Evelyn was 
three years older than me, to the month—that Mom stopped finding the idea of 
an imaginary playmate charming. 

Roger thought about the current unpaid bill from the private investigator. If 
he can find you before I become too broke to pay for his services, he thought, I’ll 
get a chance to ask you what bothered you about Evelyn, Mom—after I get through 
asking you and Dad about the ethics of sending a six-year-old boy into a drug store 
with a quarter to buy candy with, and then driving away, forever, while he’s inside. 
And it might be soon—if the investigator’s deductions from studying money-order 
records and Social Security payments are correct, and you and Dad really do live 
within blocks of here. 
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Someone was shouting furiously, down the street...and walking this way, by the 
sound of it. A male voice, Roger noted—probably old Cyclops. What the hell is it that 
makes so many street bums shout? Old women at bus stops who make heads turn 
two blocks away with the volume and pure rage of their almost totally incoherent 
outbursts, men that walk out into traffic so that screeching brakes punctuate their 
wrathfully delivered catalogue of the various things they are not going to stand for 
anymore...and people who, like Cyclops here tonight, simply walk up and down the 
empty nighttime streets shouting warnings and challenges to imaginary enemies: it 
must be some kind of urban malady, new to civilization as far as I know. Maybe it’s 
contagious, and sometime it'll be Debbie and me down there shaking our fists at 
empty stretches of sidewalk and screaming, OA yeah, you sons of bitches? 

He glanced back at Debbie. Her sooner than me, he thought. If her parents 
didn’t live in Balboa and own a boat and a cabin up at Big Bear, and lots all over hell, 
would I be intending to marry such a mean, skitzy specimen? No way. And if I do 
succeed in finding my parents, and if they prove to be as affluent as my memories 
of their cars and houses indicate they were, Pll send this animated bird’s-nest of 
neuroses and obsessions back to her parents. My gain and their loss. 

He shivered. The room wasn’t cold, but he’d felt a draft of...of success 
passing by; a breath of impending squalor stirring the dust under the bedroom 
door, and he thought the bills on the desk were softly rustled by a stale shift of 
air that somehow carried the smell of gray hair and dreary nine-to-five wait-thirty- 
years-for-a-pension work, and trash bags full of empty cans of creamed corn and 
Spam and corned beef hash. 

I can’t let go of her, he thought, until Pm certain about my parents—until I’ve 
not only found them, but found out how much they’re worth, and then shamed or 
even blackmailed them into giving me a lot of money, and making me their heir. Only 
then will I be able to ditch poor loony Debbie...as any saner or less-ambitious man 
would have done right after that first time she ran back to her parents. 

It had been about four months earlier. As soon as he’d realized she had left him, 
he had known where she must have gone. He had taken the bus down to her parents’ 
house the next day. He’d been prepared to claim that he loved their overweight, 
manic-depressive monster of a daughter, and to explain that the two of them had 
been living together only because they couldn’t get married yet; he’d braced himself 
for a lot of parental disapproval, even for violence...but he had not been prepared 
for what awaited him. 

Debbie’s mother had opened the door when he knocked, but when, nervously 
defiant, he introduced himself, she only smiled. “Oh, you’re Roger! I’m so pleased 
to meet you, Debbie’s told us so much about you! Do come in and say hello, I know 
a visit from you will cheer her up...” He wanted to explain that he’d come to take 
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her back with him, but her mother was still speaking as she led him inside, out of 
the sunlight and into the living room, where curtains had been drawn across all the 
windows and no lights were on. There was a chair standing in the middle of the 
floor. “Yes, our Debbie likes to go out and make new friends,” the mother was saying 
cheerfully, “but,” she added with a wave toward the chair, “as you can see, she always 
comes home again.” 

Peering in the dimness, Roger had finally noticed that Debbie was sitting 
motionless in the chair, staring blankly...and then that she was zed into the chair, 
with belts around her waist, wrists and ankles. Without conscious thought he had left 
the house, and he walked quite a way up Main before remembering that he would 
have to get a bus if he wanted to get home before dark. 

Later he had gone back again to that house, and caught Debbie in a more 
accessible segment of whatever her doomed mood-cycle was, and he talked her into 
returning to the apartment they’d been sharing: In his more fatuous moments he told 
himself that he’d gone back for her in order to save her from that environment and 
her evidently demented mother, but late on frightened nights like this one he could 
admit, to himself at least, that his concern for her was the concern a man feels for 
his last uncancelled credit card. 

Debbie now emitted a prolonged sound that was halfway between a snore and a 
sentence, and he knew she must really be asleep. PI wait till old Cyclops has gone by, 
Roger thought, and then crawl carefully back into bed. I wonder if Evelyn will still 
censor my dreams. What was it she used to object to? The dreams she didn’t like were 
all prompted by something I experienced, so she was probably just my subconscious 
mind suppressing memories which, in some unacknowledged way, I found traumatic. 
I still remember the time my parents took me to the Crystal Lake amusement park 
in New Jersey—they were jovial during the first half of the drive, but when we got 
off the turnpike they seemed to unexpectedly recognize the area, and they got very 
tense—and, after that, Evelyn wouldn’t let me dream about that neighborhood. And 
once I saw a cowboy movie in which, at one point, a cavalry soldier was shot and fell 
off his horse but had one foot caught in the stirrup and got dragged along, bouncing 
like a rag doll over the prairie—Evelyn always squelched any dream that began to 
include that bit. And after I got my tonsils out, she wouldn’t let me dream about the 
smell of ether; I was free to dream about the hospital and the sore throat and the ice 
cream, but not that smell. 

“Climb back down into your holes, you bastards!” shouted Cyclops on the sidewalk 
below. Debbie shifted and muttered, and Roger mentally damned the noisy old 
bum. “Dare to come near me,’ Cyclops added, “and IY smash your gray faces for you! Break 
your scissor legs!” 
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Interested in spite of himself, Roger glanced down at the street—and then 
peered more closely. Cyclops, as usual, was lurching along the sidewalk and shaking 
his fists at dire adversaries, but tonight, for once, he seemed to be yelling at 
people who were actually there. A half-dozen dark figures were bounding about 
on the shadowed lawns and turning fantastic cartwheels in the dimness between 
streetlights. Roger’s first guess was that they must be young theater majors from 
some local college, out larking and wino-hassling after some rehearsal or cast- 
party, for the figures all seemed to be dressed in gray leotards and wearing gray 
nylon stockings pulled down over their faces. Then he saw one of them spring 
from a grasshopper-crouch...and rise all the way up to the third floor of an office 
building, and cling to the sill of a dark window there for a moment, before spider- 
jumping back down to the pavement. 

The yellow-flashing traffic lights were strangely coordinated, flinging relayed 
pulses past at the height of his window, and he felt Evelyn’s presence very strongly. 
Come out, Roger, she called to him from out in the warm-as-bteath night. Decide what 
you want, so I can give it to you. 

“Can you find my Mom and Dad?” he whispered. 

Debbie instantly sat up in bed behind him. “What?” she said. “Are you crazy?” 

Yes, came Evelyn’s answer from outside. Look. Here they are. Ill bring them out 
for you. 

Roger stepped away from the window and began pulling on his pants. 

“Roger!” said Debbie sharply, real concern beginning to show through her 
reflexive malice. “You're walking in your sleep. Get back in bed.” 

“Tm awake,” he said, stepping into his shoes without bothering about socks. 
“Tm going out. You go back to sleep.” 

Aware that she was being left out of something, Debbie bounded out of bed. 
“Tm coming with you.” 

“No, damn it,” he said almost pleadingly as he buttoned alternate buttons on his 
shirt. “What do you want to come for?” 

“Because you don’t want me to,” she said, her voice muffled under the dress she 
was pulling on over her head. She stepped into shoes on her way to the door and had 
it open before he’d even finished tucking in his shirt. “At least Pm waiting for you.” 

They left the apartment by the front door and hurried down the stairs to the 
pavement. Leaves and flattened paper cups whirled through the air like nocturnal 
birds, and Cyclops was already a block ahead of Roger and Debbie. Looking past the 
old man, Roger could see that the stop lights north of the traffic circle were sending 
synchronized yellow pulses south; the pulses from south and north Main met at the 
circle like tracer bullets from two directions being fired at a common target. 
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His feet were suddenly warmer, and, glancing down, he noticed that he had socks 
on; also, every button of his shirt was fastened, and his shoes looked polished. 

He began running toward the bending palms that ringed the circle. Debbie, 
running right behind him, called out in a voice made timid by fright or wonder, 
“Where are we going?” 

“I could be wrong,” he shouted without looking back, “but I think that, tonight 


at least, it’s the place where dreams come true.” 


—viig—— 


Jack Singer straightened the knot of his tie and then stood back from the mirror 
and admired his reflection. A well-tailored suit certainly did things for a man—not 
only did he look lean and fit, with somehow no trace of projecting belly, but even his 
face seemed tanned and alert, his hair fuller and darker. He patted his breast pocket 
and felt the slim billfold there, and without having to look he knew it contained 
a Diner’s Club card, and a Visa—one with that asterisk that means you’re good 
for more than the average guy, and a gold American Express card, and a few crisp 
hundred dollar bills for tips. 

He stepped away from the mirror and took a sip of brandy from the glass on 
the bureau. Good stuff, that five-star Courvoisier. “You about ready, dear?” he called 
toward his wife’s dressing room. 

“In a minute,” she said. “The diamond fell out of one of my fingernails, and 
I’ve got it Super-Gluing,” 

He nodded, and though his smile didn’t falter, his fine-drawn eyebrows 
contracted into a frown. Diamonds in her what? Her fingernails? He’d never heard of 
such a thing...but he knew better than to ask her about it, for it was clearly just one 
more part of this weirdly wonderful evening. 

For just a moment, after they had awakened an hour ago, he had thought it was 
the middle of the night, and their apartment seemed to be...a shabby one they had 
lived in once. But then the hot Santa Ana wind had puffed in at the window and he 
had remembered that it was early evening, and that his wife and he were due to attend 
the dinner being given in their honor at the...what was the name of the hotel?...just 
the finest hotel in the state...the Splendide, that was it. 

He glanced out the window. “The limo is here, darling,” he called. 

“Coming.” His wife appeared from her dressing room. Fine clothes had done 
wonders for her, too—she looked twenty pounds slimmer, and would be described 


as voluptuous now instead of just plain damn fat. 
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The chauffeur knocked quietly at the door, and Singer held out his arm for his 
wife to take. 

They dutifully had a drink apiece in the limousine as it carried them smoothly 
west on Bailey, and though they couldn’t recall gulping them the glasses were empty 
by the time the chauffeur made the sweeping turn around three quarters of the 
traffic circle and then with never a jiggle turned south onto Main and drew in to the 
curb in front of the Hotel Splendide. A man in an almost insanely ornate red coat and 
gold-crusted hat opened the door for them. 

Singer got out and then helped his wife out, and he noticed that the sidewalk, 
which had the Sp/endide insignia inset into the cement every yard or so, was so brightly 
lit by spotlights on the lawn and the dozen huge chandeliers in the lobby that he and 
his wife cast no shadows. 

“They are awaiting you in the Napoleon Lounge, M’sieur,” said the doorman, 
bowing obsequiously, “drinks and hors d’oeuvre there, and then you are to dine in 
the Grand Ballroom.” Out of sight somewhere, an orchestra was richly performing 
a medley of favorites from the 1940s. 

Singer produced a hundred-dollar bill and let it disappear into the man’s gloved 
hand. “Thank you, Armand.” 

They strolled across the carpeted floor, surreptitiously admiring their reflections 
in the tall mirrors that alternated with marble panels on all the walls, and when they 
walked through the gilded arch into the Napoleon Lounge the other guest all greeted 
their appearance with delighted cries. 

And they were all elegant—the lovely young woman in the striking sea-green 
dress, the piratically handsome old fellow with the eyepatch, the young couple who 
had been filling two plates over at one of the hors d’oeuvre tables...and especially 
the woman who was walking toward them with her hands out in welcome, a smile on 
her porcelain-pale face... 

“Good evening,” the woman said, “we're all so glad to see you. I’m your hostess 


this evening—my name is Evelyn.” 


Roger, looking up from the plate he’d been filling with caviar and thin slices of 
some black bread that was thick with caraway seeds, saw the newcomers flinch, just 
perceptibly, when Evelyn introduced herself, and instantly he knew that this couple 
must be his parents. They quickly recovered their poise and allowed Evelyn to lead 
them in, and Roger studied them out of the corner of his eye as, trying not to betray 
the trembling of his hands and the hard thudding of his heart, he forked a devilled 
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egg and a tiny ear of pickled baby corn onto his plate. They do look prosperous, he 
thought with cautious satisfaction. 

Evelyn was leading the couple straight toward the table beside which Roger 
and Debbie stood. “Jack and Irma,” she said to Roger’s parents, “this is Debbie and 
Roger.” Again his parents flinched, and Irma stared hard and expressionlessly at 
Roger for a couple of seconds before extending her hand. She opened her mouth as 
if to say something, but Evelyn spoke first. 

“Ah, here come the stewards,” she said. “The cocktails are all first-rate here, 
of course, and on the table there is a list of the particular specialties of the house. 
And now you must excuse me—I think our Mr. Kemp has a question.” She 
smiled and spun away toward a middle-aged man who was eyeing the stewards 
with something like alarm. As much to postpone confronting his parents as from 
thirst, Roger squinted at the sheet of apparently genuine vellum on which, in fancy 
calligraphy, the specialty drinks were described, but they were all frothy things like 
Pink Squirrels and White Russians.and Eggnog, and he decided to follow his usual 
custom in dressy bars and ask for Chivas Regal Royal Salute 25-Year Old...in a 
snifter. That always impressed people. 

The steward who approached their table, a tall, thin fellow in dark gray, bowed 
and said, “Can I bring you anything from the bar?” 

“TIl have one of your Pink Squirrels, but made with whisky instead of bourbon,” 
said Debbie in her best misconception-squared style. 

Roger looked up to give the steward a sumor-her wink, but he stepped back 
quickly with a smothered exclamation, for the man’s face, just for a fraction of 
a second, had seemed to be a featureless gray angularity, like a plastic trash bag 
stretched taut across the front of a skull. 

A moment later it was just an indistinct face, but Roger said, “Uh, right, and 
a Scotch for me, excuse me,” and took a couple of steps toward the center of the 
room. 

The dignified man with the eyepatch was staring at him, and Roger realized that 
it was Cyclops, not looking nearly as ridiculous in antique Navy dress blues as one 
might have expected. Cyclops, who wasn’t holding a drink, crossed to him and said 
quietly, “You saw that one, didn’t you? For a second you saw it wasn’t a waiter, but 
one of the Great Gray-Legged Scissors Men.” 

Oh Jesus, thought Roger unhappily. Where in hell is my Scotch? “One of the 
what?” 

“Oh, sorry, right—I just call ’em that ’cause they look like that guy in the old 
kids’ rhyme, remember? The Great Red-Legged Scissors Man, who dashes up with a 
huge pair of scissors and cuts the thumbs off kids that suck their thumbs? How’s it 
end?—‘T knew he’d come...to naughty little suck-a-thumb.” 
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“They're...” began Roger, so wildly disoriented that it was hard to take a deep 
breath or refrain from giggling, “They're going to cut off our thumbs, are they?” 

Cyclops looked disgusted. “No. Are you drunk? I said I just call em that ’cause 
they look like the guy in the picture that went with that poem. Except these here guys 
are all gray. No, these guys appear out o’ nowhere when somebody who can boost 
dreams comes along, the way raindrops appear out o° nowhere when a low pressure 
area comes along. Maybe the gray guys are the deep roots of our own minds, curled 
back up so they poke out o’ the ground near us and seem separate, like the worm that 
got himself pregnant; or maybe they’re ghosts that you can only see in the spirit light 
that shines from one of these imagination-amplifier people.” He nodded toward 
Evelyn, “She’s the one doing it here tonight. The trouble is, such people warp the 
night, and the more minds she’s overdriving the sharper the angle of the curve, like 
blowing in one of those kid’s-toy loops that holds a flat surface of soap-film, you 
know? You blow harder and harder, and the film bellies out rounder and rounder, 
and then—pop!—it’s a bubble, broke loose and drifting away.” 

“Right,” Roger said, nodding repeatedly and looking around for, if nothing else, 
a drink someone had abandoned. “Right—a bubble floating away, gotcha. Scissors 
men. You don’t see a drink anywhere, do—” 

“Its gonna happen tonight,” said Cyclops harshly. “Damn soon. Did you notice 
the traffic signals? You know why they’re all flashing at the same second so often 
now? ’Cause we're only still intersecting with a few of ’em, what seems like many is 
just lots ©’ reflections of only a couple. When they’re perfectly in step that'll mean 
there’s only one left, and the connection between this bubble and the real world is 
just a thin, thin tunnel.” 

“Sure, but...” 

“Tm leaving now,” Cyclops interrupted. “If you got any sense, you'll come too. 
In five minutes it may be too late.” 

“Uhh...” Roger looked thoughtfully down at the elegant Yves St. Laurent suit 
he’d found himself wearing when he had approached the hotel, and he looked back 
at the low-cut, sequined gown that Debbie was—just as inexplicably—wearing. Now 
he held his hand out, palm up, fingers slightly curled, and he concentrated—and 
then suddenly he was holding a snifter that had an inch of amber fluid swirling in 
the bottom of it. He smiled up at the stern old man. “Imagination-amplifier, hey?” 
he said slowly. “Pll stay for just a little while, thanks. Hell, five minutes—that’s 
plenty of time.” 

Cyclops smiled with pity and contempt, then turned and strode out of the room. 
Roger stared over at Evelyn. Who was she, what was she? Clearly something more 
than a child’s imaginary playmate, or—what had he guessed her to be, earlier?—just 
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a function of his subconscious mind. Of course, maybe he was better off not 
knowing, not asking inconvenient questions. 

He carried his drink back to where Debbie and his parents were standing. “Well!” 
he said heartily. “Mom, Dad—it’s good to see you again after all these years.” 

He was shocked by the physical change these words produced in the couple—his 
father shrank, and was suddenly balding and gray, and the gaps between the buttons 
of his ill-fitting suit were pulled wide by an abrupt protrusion of belly, and his 
mother became ludicrously fat, her expression of well-bred amusement turning to 
one of petulant unhappiness—and belatedly it occurred to Roger that their apparent 
affluence might be as ephemeral as his own suit and snifter of Scotch. 

“You...are Roger, aren’t you?” the old woman whispered. “And,” she added, 
turning in horror toward their hostess, “that is Evelyn.” 

“Yes,” Roger said, a little surprised to realize that his adventurous delight in 
this evening had, all at once, evaporated, leaving him feeling old and bitter. “She 
only found her way back to me tonight. The trip took her more than twenty-five 
years...but, you remember, she always avoided very populated areas.” 

“Until tonight,” his father pointed out quietly. 

“Until tonight,” Roger agreed. 

His father’s smile was sickly. “Look,” the old man said, “we’ve got lots to discuss, 
Pll admit—lots to, uh, beg forgiveness for, even—but can we get out of here right 
now? Without attracting the attention of...our hostess?” 

Roger looked around. Evelyn was chatting gaily with the group on the other side 
of the room, and every time she glanced up the chandeliers brightened and the trays 
of hors d’oeuvre came into clearer focus, but the stewards were getting leaner and 
taller, and their features were fading like images cast by a projector with a dimming 
bulb, and peripherally Roger saw one of them out in the lobby leap right up to the 
ceiling and cling there like a big fly. 

“Yeah,” said Roger, suddenly frightened and taking Cyclops’ warning seriously. 
He let his drink evaporate, glass and all. “If anybody asks, say we’re just going out for 
some fresh air—and go on about what a great time you're having.” He took Debbie’s 
arm. “Come on,” he said. 

“No, I’m staying. You know what they put in this drink, after I todd them not to?” 

“We're only going for a stroll, just to take a look at the front of the building— 
but sure, stay if you want.” 

“No, I’m coming.” She put her drink down, and Roger noticed that the glass 
broke up silently into an unfocussed blur when she let go of it. 

The four of them made their way to the lobby unhindered—Evelyn even saw 
them go, but looked more exasperated than angry—and Roger led them around the 
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faceless, ceiling-crouching thing and across the carpeted floor, through the front 
doors, and down the marble steps to the sidewalk. 

“South on Main, come on,” he said, trying not to panic in spite of how 
synchronized the traffic signals were, “away from the circle.” 

As they trudged along, Roger felt a sudden slickness against his feet, and he 
realized that his socks had disappeared. He didn’t have to glance to the side to know 
that Debbie was back in the old sack dress she’d pulled on over her head right after 
leaping out of bed. Behind him the tick-tock of his mother’s heels and the knock 
of his father’s shoes became a flapping—bedroom slippers, it sounded like. Good, 
Roger thought—I guess we weren’t too late. 

He looked up, and the whole sky was turning slowly, like a vast, glitter-strewn 
wheel, and he couldn’t decide whether to take that as a good sign or a bad one. 
Funny how the night moves, he thought nervously. I don’t think this is what Bob 
Seger meant. 

And then his feet were comfortable again, and even though they’d been walking 
in a straight line he saw the traffic circle ahead, and, from around the corner to the 
right, the glow of the Sp/endide’s main entrance. 

The others noticed it too, and slowed. “We were walking south on Main,” 
Debbie said, “...away from the traffic circle.” 

“And now, without having changed course,” said Roger, wearily, “we’re headed 
east on Bailey, toward it. We waited too long.” 

Jack Singer was smiling broadly. “Screw this,” he said, and his voice was cheerful, 
if a bit shrill. “Pll see you all later.” He turned and fled back the way they'd come, 
his newly restored suit and shoes disappearing within a few yards, leaving him an 
overweight man in pyjamas and slippers, puffing and flapping like a clown as he ran. 

Roger’s mother took a hesitant step after him, but Roger took her arm. “Don’t 
bother, Mom—I’m pretty sure the quickest way to catch up with him is to just keep 
going straight ahead.” 

Debbie was patting the fabric of her sequined gown. “I hope I get to keep this,” 
she said. 


Sy 


The traffic lights were in perfect step now. Roger considered leading the two 
women around the circle and straight out Bailey, eastward, but he was fatalistically 
sure that Bailey Boulevard, as they proceeded along it, would within half a block or 
so become Main Street, and they’d be facing the circle again. Neither his mother nor 
Debbie objected when he turned right at Main, toward the Splendide. 
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The entrance was more brightly illuminated than ever, but it was a harsh 
glare like that cast by arc lights, and the cars pulling up and driving away moved 
in sudden hops, like spiders, or like cars in a film from which a lot of the frames 
have been cut. The music was a weary, prolonged moaning of brass and strings. 
Jack Singer, once again in his suit, slouched up from the far side of the hotel and 
joined them on the steps. 

Roger thought of making some cutting remark—something like, “Not so easy 
to ditch me this time, huh, Pop?”—but both his parents looked so unhappy, and he 
himself was so frightened, that he didn’t have the heart for it. 

“Oh, God,” wailed his mother, “will we ever get back home?” 

Roger was facing the hotel, but he turned around when he heard splashing 
behind him. It was the fountain—the traffic citcle was now right in front of the 
hotel, and the pavement below the steps wasn’t the Main Street sidewalk any longer, 
was now just a concrete walkway between the grass of the circle and the steps of the 
hotel. Dark buildings, as nondescript as painted stage props, crowded up around the 
other sides of the circle, and Roger could see only one traffic light. It was flashing 
slower, and its yellow color had a faint orange tint. 

“Do come in,” called Evelyn from the open lobby doors. “It’s just time to sit 
down for dinner.” Her face was paler, and she seemed to be trembling. 

Roger glanced at his mother. “Maybe,” he said. Then he turned toward the circle 
and concentrated; it was harder than making a snifter of Scotch appear, but in a 
moment he had projected, blotting out the dim traffic circle, a downtown street he 
remembered seeing on the way to the Crystal Lake amusement park in New Jersey. It 
was one of the things Evelyn had never permitted him to dream about. 

He was surprised at how clearly he was able to project it—until he saw that the 
sky behind the shabby New Jersey office buildings was overcast and gray instead 
of the brilliant blue he remembered, and he realized that someone else, perhaps 
unintentionally, perhaps even against their will, was helping to fill out the picture, 
using their own recollections of it. 

Behind him Evelyn gasped—and the one visible traffic signal began to flash a 
little faster, and to lose some of the orange tint. 

Okay, Roger thought tensely, the cord isn’t quite cut yet. What else was there? 
Oh yeah... 

He made the New Jersey street disappear and instantly replaced it with a prairie, 
across which a horse and rider galloped. At first the rider was a cavalry soldier, as in 
the movie scene Roger remembered, but again someone else’s projection changed the 
scene—the rider was smaller now, and not dressed in blue...it was hard to see clearly, 


and again Roger got the impression that this altering of what he was projecting was 
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unintentional...and when the rider fell off the horse it was hard to tell which foot 
had caught in the stirrup... 

The pavement below him had widened, and now he could see another traffic light. 
The two were still in step, but were at least flashing in their normal pace and color. 

He replaced the vision of the galloping horse and the suffering figure behind 
it with a rendition of the hospital room in which he’d awakened after the removal 
of his tonsils...and this time the picture was altered instantly and totally, though 
the lingering-in-the-back-of-his-throat smell of ether grew stronger. He saw a 
windowless room with newspapers spread neatly all over the floor, and there was a 
sort of table, with... 

The night shuddered, and suddenly he could see down Main Street—and, way 
down south, he saw one yellow light blinking out of synch. “This way out,’ he 
said, stepping to the sidewalk and walking south. “Walk through the visions—I’m 
building us a bridge.” 

Again the downtown New Jersey street appeared, and without his volition a 
young couple—hardly more than teenagers—entered the picture. They both looked 
determined and scared as they walked along the sidewalk looking at the address 
numbers on the buildings. 

Roger kept leading his group southward, and when the New Jersey picture 
faded he saw that the out-of-step signal was closer. Debbie was walking carefully 
right beside him. Thank God, he thought, that she hasn’t chosen this occasion to be 
difficult—but where are my parents? 

He couldn’t turn to look behind him, for the next projection was appearing, 
cleaving a path out of Evelyn’s imploding fake world. Obviously Evelyn’s aversion 
to these memories was strong, for her own projection simply recoiled from these the 
way a live oyster contracts away from lemon juice squeezed onto it. 

The cowboy movie memory was now altered out of recognition, though it was 
the most effective yet at re-randomizing the traffic lights; now it was a girl instead of 
a cavalry soldier, and somehow she still had dosh feet in the stirrups, and though there 
was blood she didn’t seem to be being dragged over any prairie...in fact she was lying 
on a table in a windowless room with newspapers all over the floor, and the ether 
reek was everywhere like the smell of rotten pears, and her young boyfriend was 
pacing the sidewalk out in front of the shabby office and at last the overcast sky had 
begun dropping rain so that he needn’t struggle to hold back his tears any longer... 

“Woulda been a girl, I think,’ came the multiply-remembered voice of a man... 

Shock and sudden comprehension slowed Roger’s steps, and involuntarily 
he turned and looked back at Evelyn as bitterness and loss closed his throat and 
brought tears to his eyes. The man knew his business, he thought. “Goodbye, 
Evelyn,” he whispered. 
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Goodbye, Roger, spoke a voice—a receding voice—in his head. 

The projected scene ahead was even clearer now, but beyond it lay the real pre- 
dawn Santa Margarita streets. “Come on,” said Roger, stepping forward again. “We're 
almost out of it.” 

Debbie was right beside him, but he didn’t hear his parents, so he paused and 
turned. 

They were stopped several yards back, staring at the pavement. 

“Come on,” Roger said harshly. “It’s the way out.” 

“We can’t go through it,” his father said. 

“Again,” added his mother faintly. 

“We weren’t married yet, then, in ’48...” his father began; but Roger had taken 
Debbie’s hand and resumed their forward progress. 

They moved slowly through the windowless room, every full stride covering a 
few inches of newspaper-strewn floor, and then there was the fluttering thump of 
something landing in a paper-lined wastebasket and they were out in the streets and 
the air was cold and Roger didn’t have socks on and the traffic signals, ready for all 
the early-morning commuters, were switching through their long-green, short-yellow, 
long-red cycles, and the one-eyed old hobo standing in the street nodded curtly at 
them and then motioned them to step aside, for an ancient woman was puffing along 
the sidewalk behind them, pushing a shopping cart full of green scraps of cloth, 
and behind her trotted a lean little old fellow whom Roger remembered having seen 
many times walking the streets of Santa Margarita, lingering by empty lots when the 
workmen had gone home and the concrete outlines of long-gone houses could still 
be seen among the mud and litter and tractor tracks. There was no one else on the 
street. The sky was already pale blue, though the sun wasn’t up yet. 

Debbie glanced down at herself and pursed her lips angrily to see that her fine 
gown had disappeared again. “Are you through with your games?” she snapped. 
“Can we go home now?” 

“You go ahead,” Roger told her. “I want to walk some.” 

“No, come back with me.” 

He shook his head and walked away, slapping his pants pockets for change and 
trying to remember where he’d seen the all-night Mexican diner with the sign about 
the menudo breakfast. 

“When you do come back,” Debbie called furiously, “I won’t be there! And don’t 
bother going to my parents’ house, ’cause I won’t be there either!” 

Good for you, he thought. 

And as the first rays of the sun touched the tall palms around the traffic circle a 
scrap of something, unnoticed by anyone, sank to the bottom of the fountain pool, 


at peace at last. 
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We were in the midst of the biggest boom that the genre's ever seen, with dozens of new novels 
hitting the newsstand as the mass-market houses struggled to keep up with the demand. The short 
story was forced into the back seat as writers rushed to satisfy the publishers that were clamoring for 
novels and waving checkbooks around. Fortunately, there were still some craftsmen who continued 
practicing the classic form and quietly turning out masterpieces. One such author was lan Watson. 
Certainly there was viable competition, notably from Dennis Etchison with “The Scar” and Michael 
Shea with “Fat Face.” Many readers may not think of lan Watson as a horror writer... This story 
will likely change that estimation... 


e vicar, Hubert Smythe, pointed to the humpy field beyond Pook Pond where 
Charolais cows were grazing. Those cattle were as large as rhino; they seemed 
closer than they actually were, and the daffodil-bordered lawn fading into wild 

garden, less extensive. Yet there was no menace in the beasts. Frisky they might be; 
their tufty woolen coats, reminiscent of the mushroom-colored carpet in the lounge, 
were visually cuddly. 

“Easton Hampcote was sited ‘there in the Middle Ages,” the vicar told Paul 
and Alicia Philips. “That was once the village duck pond. After the Black Death 
laid us waste—” 

“Us?” echoed Alicia and Paul smiled at his wife. Alicia was an agnostic, and 
the quaintness of this visit by a vicar amused her. Just so long as it did not become 
a regular practice! Paul continued smiling, appreciating Alicia. Reasonably slim, 
long honey hair, challenging blue eyes, fine small breasts, good tanned legs. The 
bloom of pregnancy was on her, not yet the distortions. He realized that he was 
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undressing her mentally, and his smile died. It had been several weeks since they 
had last made love. Morning sickness, headache at bedtime, a touch of back pain, 
womb pain; whatever else. 

“One soon feels oneself part of the community. I hope you will, too.” The vicar, 
who must have been only in his early forties, was graying, almost haggard. A poor 
diet for clerics, on their salary; and he wore cheap clothes. He wouldn’t undress in his 
mind any female members of his flock. 

“Tm sure we will,’ said Alicia. “Paul especially. He’s a real chameleon.” She 
darted him an (affectionate?) glance. 

“A chameleon, Mrs. Philips?” 

“Private joke, Mr. Smythe. Or should I call you Reverend?” 

“Whatever you wish. The younger people sometimes call me Hubert.” 

“Weve had such a string of welcomers,” Paul intervened. “Betty Nichols from 
the Women’s Institute, Harry Dale hoping for a gardening job...” 
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He realized he was doing “it” again: unconsciously mimicking, in this case, 
Hubert Smythe’s accent, which was clipped and unctuous, with a strong hint of 
Midlands. “It” must have begun as a means of ingratiating himself. “Speaking the 
other fellow’s language.” The beneficiaries hardly ever seemed to realize, or resent, 
the subtle parody. So: A useful talent for an insurance manager. 

A few times lately, now that he was driving ten miles every morning to the 
office of Life Mutual in Lederbury, on his own in the Saab he had spoken aloud, 
trying to overhear the real Paul without success. He would crane his head to glance 
in the driving mirror at a face—under neat brown hair—that was at once mobile and 
vacant, as if awaiting expressions to imitate. A pint of water, which would take on 
whatever shape it was poured into. 

Puzzled, the vicar resumed. “The survivors abandoned the old site and rebuilt 
the village half a mile to the north. Of course, in the nineteenth century and then 
with Birdland, Easton Hampcote has spread down here again.” 

“Birdland!” Alicia grinned. “Is that what the locals call the development?” 

Nightingale Close, Pigeon Drive, Owl Close, Wren Close, Magpie Close: the 
private housing formed an ingenious maze, or jigsaw, packing the maximum number 
of barely detached residences and pocket gardens into the minimum acreage. Owl 
Close, highest ranking in the price spectrum, favored repro brass carriage lamps in 
the Georgian-style porches. The Philipses’ own house, Hollyhocks, was near the ten- 
year-old development, but definitely not of it. Hollyhocks was two artisan cottages 
knocked spaciously into one. A steep tiled roof. (Who but a snob wanted a thatch? 
Rethatching every seven years. Double the fire insurance.) A fine spread of land at 
the back ran down to Pook Pond. 
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“Tt fits,” the vicar said with a smile of complicity. He didn’t live in the sprawling 
old vicarage—the church commissioners had sold that off to a car dealer—but 
neither did he live in Birdland, half of whose residents seemed comically ambitious 
to graduate upward to Owl Close and Carriage lamps. 

“Amazing,” said Alicia, “how they had the energy after a plague.” 

“They would wish to escape a revisitation of the evil. Rat fleas in the straw. 
Though they didn’t know that.” 

“So why move? Why not stay put and pray?” She was needling the vicar, gently. 

Hubert Smythe shrugged. “As it happens, they chose providentially. After a 
fashion, the new village prospered.” 

“Praise be.” 

“So those bits of ruins beyond the pond are medieval cottages?” asked Paul. 

“Oh no. The little that’s left is all under soil. The ruin, such as it is, features on 
old maps as Barton’s Folly. You know Barton Farm over the hill? Owned by the 
Langleys now?” 

Paul nodded. “We’ve met. Briefly.” The tubby, red-faced man with the ethereal 
wife. They farmed pigs, in intensive housing. When they mucked out onto the 
concrete, and the wind was in this direction, you certainly knew it. 

“Humphrey Barton was a gentleman farmer. Eighteenth century. He traveled 
around Britain and even in Germany just before the Napoleonic Wars. He conceived 
a passion for spas, and saw Easton Hampcote as putting in a bid to rival Harrogate or 
Baden-Baden. He began building on the old village site. Plenty of stone buried there. 
Pook Pond was to be a centerpiece—deep-ended, marble-floored, roofed over. With 
statues of nymphs and grottoes. A fantasy! He hired a sculptor. He was going to heat 
the springwater. He was a man possessed by a vision.” 

“Why is it called Pook Pond?” 

“Spook, Mrs. Philips. It’s a way of saying spook.” 

“Have people seen ghosts, then?” 

“I haven't, in ten years. What I’ve seen is mist coiling up from the water. Quite 
wraithlike, till I shone my torch.” 

“What a shame. I could fancy a ghost at the bottom of the garden. Ought to be 
worth another thousand on the price, eh, Paul? ‘Large delightful modernized period 
cottage, the rear laid to lawn and wilderness and ghost.” 

“This zs a lovely house,” agreed the vicar. 

“T suppose people in the past thought your mist was the souls of plague 
victims.” 

“Drunks thought so, I expect. In the nineteenth century, Easton Hampcote 
boasted five pubs, would you believe? The strongest ale cost but a penny a pint. The 
old records say that farm laborers used to lie paralytic in the lanes. Roaming pigs 
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sometimes chewed a finger off, or bit through an ear. But the drunks thought they 
were seeing the ghost of Humphrey Barton. When his spa scheme foundered, he 
went mad and drowned himself in Pook Pond, you see. Apparently he roped himself 
to one of the stone nymphs. Dived in clutching her. She, mm, dragged him down.” 

Alicia had pursed her lips. “No, I don’t see. Why did he go mad?” 

Smythe spread his hands. “Why? Disappointment. Obsession. He must have 
been unbalanced to begin. Easton Hampcote was hardly a likely candidate for a 
fashionable spa. What, a rustic village with a rutted road? Where were the promenades 
and parks and lodging houses? The concert hall, the library, the assembly rooms?” 

“If he was mad to start with,” Alicia said logically, “madness can’t be why he 
killed himself.” 

“Progressive madness, Mrs. Philips. There has always been a lot of madness in 
the world.” 

The vicar was staying too long, eking out his cup of Earl Grey tea, hoping for 
additions to his congregation. 

“Yes,” said Paul, “all sorts of people have been calling on us. We can hardly get 
fixed up, I have to repaint the kitchen wall.” 

“Oh, do excuse me.” Smythe rose. 

“For instance,” said Alicia, “just before lunch there came an emissary demanding 
Paul’s presence at ‘Boys’ Night.” 

“But there’s no youth club, Mrs. Philips. I tried my best. The club collapsed after 
a year.” 

Alicia laughed. “Boys’ Night is every Friday night at the White Hart. Wives 
apparently excluded.” 


During the next couple of months, Paul became a habitué who looked forward 
to Boys’ Night, though this kept him up late and involved drinking more beer than 
quite suited him, to judge by his head next morning. He’d never lived in a village 
before. Back in Lederbury, which was almost a city, whenever Alicia had switched 
on the radio soap opera about the daily lives of country folk, Paul had scoffed at the 
way the characters never ordered more than half a pint at their local; this seemed 
like health education propaganda. Now he understood the reason. Unless you always 
ordered halves, given the number of rounds, you’d never get through the night. 

It was gregarious Matthew Davies who guided Paul into the Friday night ritual 
commencing around nine, concluding when the White Hart’s patrons felt so inclined. 


Since there was no police house in Easton Hampcote, at drinking-up time, landlord 
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Ronnie Wilson simply latched the front door of his pub and closed the curtains. He 
rarely draped towels over the pump handles—of Everard’s, Fuller’s, and Bass—till 
half-eleven, not always then. The record was half past midnight. 

Gangly, freckled, and redheaded, Matt Davies was a biochemistry graduate of 
twenty years’ vintage, an executive at Whitney’s, the agricultural research center on 
the northern fringe of the village that Paul drove past every morning and evening, 
A high chain-link fence surrounded the offices and labs, but not the pastures and 
livestock sheds. The barrier at the gatehouse was generally left in the up position, 
though guard dogs patrolled at night. Whitney’s was researching new antibiotic 
additives for feed, and hormone boosters. The center employed several villagers as 
cleaners, gardeners, and canteen staff; its salaried staff tended to live in Birdland—as 
did Matt, who often wittily mocked life in the aviary. 

Matt was no more a native of Easton Hampcote than Paul or the vicar or most 
of the other inhabitants. A couple of “aboriginal” families survived—the Tates, 
the Dingles—but Paul and Alicia had been surprised at what a melting pot, or 
crossroads, the village was. One rural odd-job man proved to be a wartime evacuee 
from the East End of London. Another rustic gaffer hailed from the south coast, 
via the merchant navy. 

A melting pot—or a rich stew, after the blandness of Lederbury...A lot of 
oddities lived in this village: a hippie-ish book illustrator; a professional conjurer; 
a retired submarine commander who had visited the North Pole; a retired, half- 
Russian lady gymnast; a lady potter; an expert potholder; a Dutch herbalist; an 
Australian husband and wife who ran a mail-order lingerie business. 

People still fell into sets, with a certain amount of crossover. There was the 
churchgoing fraternity, the “smart set,” the farmers and Young Farmers, the Tories 
and fox hunters, the Council House people, the Birdlanders, the beer-and-darts mob, 
and the Americans—two American families lived off base in Birdland, both white, 
both pilot grade. 

Paul supposed that Matt and he belonged to a mixture of smart set and beer set. 
Along with Bill Morrison, planning officer for the district council; Conrad Golby, 
antiques exporter; and Adrian Walter, who farmed in the village. 

In the White Hart of a Friday night, there was farming talk and property talk, 
school talk and car talk, sports and beer and food talk, and misadventure talk. 

“Stuck his car in the ditch Tuesday night. Slept in the back. That’s the third time. 
Don’t know how he gets away with it...” 

“Took the family to the Boatman. Steak as big as my plate, I couldn’t finish...” 

“Bass? Needs to stand for three days before you tap a barrel...” 

“So the rain came down, and the center court was a waterfall...” 


“Pearces are asking eighty grand.” 
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“No, Becky got a B in German.” 

“Wimbledon.” 

“Beef in Guinness.” 

“Ninety thousand? They'll be lucky.” 

“Irs going to auction.” 

“Just a recall for the seat-belt mounting,” 

“Steroids for steers, as our Texan friends might put it. Lowers the fat content of 
the beef. We’re working on some pretty potent...Put a drop of that in your baby’s 
bottle! Deoxycorticosterone.” 

“Who?” 

“Water-balance regulator.” 

“Bloody discos! Had to call the police to Fardley village hall last week. One 
lad got stabbed. You just can’t have a ticket-only do. Word gets round. Your Young 
Farmers want to raise funds, but they don’t want the responsibility, do they?” 

“Whose round is it, anyway?” 

The White Hart was also the hangout for the older boys and girls who had 
spurned the vicar’s youth club. They gossiped in whispers, giggled, sat in silence, 
cuddled, drank shandies, played the STOWAWAY gambling machine in the hall. The 
girls tended either to be overweight or punkishly, anorexically skinny, but one or two 
were attractive—particularly Sally Dingle, who had left school and worked in the 
canteen at Whitney’s. Paul didn’t see her in the pub as often as the others, of a Friday 
night or Sunday lunchtime, though he spotted her wandering about the village solo 
and managed to say hello several times. 

She was perhaps a bit on the buxom side, emphasized by tight jeans, and her 
breasts were ampler than he really cared for, but she had an air about her of...what? 
Not exactly sophistication, though she applied blushers and shaders to her pert oval 
face (with sparkling eyes of rain on slate) and highlights to her straw-blonde hair to 
good effect. Not exactly sensuality; she appeared to have no boyfriend (any more 
than she had a close girlfriend), nor much interest along those lines. Far from making 
a beeline, the local boys seemed to shy away. Perhaps, thought Paul, her potential 
challenged them beyond their present adolescent capacities. 

Yes, that was it: Sally Dingle had potential, and she knew it, but withheld it from 
her peers, who therefore resented her faintly. It was as though she were waiting, and 
despising. Waiting for what? Maybe she read romances and her head was fogged with 
illusions. 

Paul was more aware of Sally—only casually, to be sure—because Alicia still 
refrained from making love for one reason or another. One night she even said, “I 
can’t. I feel we’re being watched. Listened to. They’re so nosy in this village. They 
need to know everything, It’s all very well for you, away in Lederbury every day. If I 
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wash my nightdress, someone’s staring at the clotheslines next morning looking for 
stains. I’m sure Mrs. Badgot has X-ray eyes and can see through walls.” 

“Don’t you like it here, then?” he’d asked. 

“O yes, It’s idyllic after Lederbury.” 

What could he say to that? 

Another night she cried, “What’s that? Someone’s prowling in the garden.” 

No one was, though he went outside in his pajamas with a torch. Alicia had gone 
to sleep when he got back. 

Sally Dingle. She did look at Paul with covert interest, as though she knew him. 
Well, obviously she did know him. Yet not exactly “know” in the ordinary sense. As 
though she...expected something, and despised whatever it was. Did she expect Paul 
to...? It was ridiculous even to imagine. 

At the Life Mutual office, Paul found himself paying compliments to one of 
the typists, then suggesting a lunchtime drink. She accepted; and over vodka and 
lemonade, plus smoked salmon sandwiches, the girl told him casually about her 
union’s stand on sexual harassment in the workplace. His own secretary remarked 


pointedly that she and her boyfriend had nearly saved the down payment on a flat. 


—v— 


Paul was working down in the wild garden, from where it looked to be a long 
way to the house. He was sorting a pile of ironstone that had been overgrown with 
nettles. Down at soil level he had just uncovered a perfect ring of stones neatly 
dovetailed together. He was troweling rubbish out from inside the ring when a voice 
said close by, “You going to open the well up? You shouldn’t, lightly.” 

His heart jumped. Sally Dingle was standing behind him in her jeans and a 
floppy muslin blouse that sunlight shone through, outlining her. 

“Is that what it is, an old well? Did you want to speak to me, Sally?” 

She smiled. “That’s what I’m doing. Speaking.” 

“Did you want something special?” 

“What would be special then, Mr. Philips?” She eyed him. “I’m just passing 
through, by Pook Pond.” 

“Excuse me, Sally, but aren’t you sort of trespassing on our property?” (Had it 
been /er that Alicia thought she heard that night?) 

“There’s a right-of-way. Across this corner of your garden, round the pond, 
over the fields.” 

“A right? There was nothing in the deeds. There’s nothing on the district 


council’s map. It shows every /ree.” 
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“The right’s ancient.” 

“Why don’t the Ramblers use it? They were tramping by last week.” A party 
of giant garden gnomes in their laced-up boots, knee socks, green and red anoraks, 
and woolly hats. “I thought they made a point of crossing any scrap of land where 
there’s a right.” Adrian had told him so; a disputed right leading through the Wallers’ 
farmyard was a bone of contention between him and the Ramblers Association. 

“Too old for them to know.” 

“You aren’t ancient, Sally. So how do you know?” 

“How old am I, then?” She smirked. “Old enough.” 

“What did you mean, I shouldn’t open the well lightly? Why not? It should look 
romantic.” 

“Romantic, is it?” 

“Rebuild the sides; put a pitched roof on. Bingo: wishing well. Cast-iron grill 
across, use it as a barbecue.” 

“Use it for water-wishing. Water don’t like fire.” 

“Don’t it?” He realized that he was falling into her speech patterns, adapting to 
her, like peas in a pod, like the wedded in bed. “What?” he barked. 

“Dip a babe in the right water, wish; it’ll never die a natural death of body rot, 
only violence and treachery. Like a stab in the heel.” Obviously she was repeating 
something half remembered from school about Achilles, whose mother dipped him 
in the Styx. “You got the water-touch; I know. Our bodies are mostly water, see? 
Ninety percent or more. We’re walking bags of water. When the right water shifts 
itself, it shows you what’s underneath. You got the flow but it’s dammed.” (Or did 
she say “damned?”) “Your water-sight’s pent up.” (Or did she say “site?”) “Some 
water's alive, and dissolves illusions. Juice of the earth.” 

“You're having me on, Sally.” 

“Am I? Come down to your well on Lammas at midnight, if you’ve dug it 
out, an’ you may see something; or may not.” She nodded toward the house. “On 
Lammas you keep her out of the way. An’ I'll keep out of hers.” 

Paul looked toward the house, thinking that Alicia was watching them talk; but 
she wasn’t. When he turned back, Sally was already by Pook Pond, outside of their 
boundary, staring at the muddy water that a Charolais had stirred up. She must have 


run away on tiptoe. 


-AAAA 


“Who was that over by the pond earlier, Paul?” 
“What? Oh, the Dingle girl, what’s she called?” 
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“Sally Dingle.” 
“Right. Listen, Pve made a discovery—and I’ve an absolutely wonderful idea. We 


have a well down in the wild area...” 


Lammas proved to be the first of August, several weeks away. 

“That’s the old name for harvest festival,’ Adrian told Paul on Boys’ Night. 
“Smythe and the faithful might still call it Lammas, for all I know. When all arable 
farmers give thanks for subsidies from the Common Market, and the grain mountain, 
and oil-seed rape that paints our English fields bright yellow like Italy.” 

“Bit early for a harvest, isn’t it? End of July? I thought harvest festivals were in 
September.” 

“Wonders of technology,” remarked Matt. 

“I think Lammas was more to jolly the harvest along. Pagan thing. They 
probably fucked in the fields.” 

Paul’s heart beat faster. 

“Personally,” Adrian went on, “I haven’t been inside a church for years. Bunch 
of hypocrites. It’s the bitches and gossips that go there. They need forgiving.” 

“Give thanks, too,” chipped in Matt, “for growth hormones. Steroids, Biotics. 
Oops, I believe my glass is empty.” 

“We can take a hint.” Conrad Golby drained his own mug, and waved it through 
the mob at a harried Mary Wilson. An outstretched arm was the closest he could 
get to the bar. Young Farmers packed it out, while in the other half of the room 
the rubber-matted pitch leading up to the dart board was deeply cordoned by team 
members and spectators; Easton Hampcote was playing a friendly with Fardley. A 
shifting of bodies briefly revealed the full-frontal calendar on the far wall, published 
by a car accessories firm. Above hung the joke clock, where the hands turned 
counter-clockwise. 

“T heard on the radio,” said Bill Morrison, “that all these antibiotics we eat in 
good old meat are knocking out our resistance to flu.” 

“Load of bollocks, Morry,” said Adrian. 

“Bullocks” balls,” agreed Matt. “Heard this one? How do you get an Irishman to 
climb on the roof?... You tell him the drinks are on the house!” 

“There’s something I did want to ask you,” Paul heard himself saying to Adrian. 
“Ts there anything funny about the Dingle clan?” 

“What kind of funny?” 

“Oh, inbreeding. Paganism. Madness.” Paul grinned loosely. “Usual rural stuff” 
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Matt dug him in the ribs. “I wouldn’t mind breeding with that Sally Dingle.” 

Paul did his best not to twitch. “I expected a village at least to boast a spot of 
ancient devilry.” 

“You'll be lucky. Old Ned Dingle’s a Baptist. So’s his missus. When they bother.” 

Baptist? Was that how Sally got her strange notions about the power of water? 

“Funny thing did happen ten, twelve years ago,” said Adrian. “When my oldest 
had just started school. We had our own primary school in the village then, before 
the kids got bused. Commander Potter’s place: that’s the old schoolhouse. Bought it 
for twelve and a half. We thought he was crazy.” 

“What do you reckon it’s worth now?” asked Morry. 

“Ooh, a good ninety.” 

“What type of funny thing?” Paul reminded Adrian. 

“Some playground brawl. They said that little Sally Dingle spat in a lad’s 
eyes—he wanted her to show him you-know-what, and she did, but then she 
spat—and he went stone-blind. The Merricks’ son; they moved soon after, to get 
near a special school.” 

“She blinded him by spitting?” 

“Hospital said it was hysterical blindness, since they couldn’t find anything 
physically wrong.” Adrian tapped his temple. “Thats why they needed a special 
school.” 

Conrad began hauling fresh half-pints of Everard’s shoulder-high from the bar, 
like an angler reeling in his catch. 


—jii— 


By the end of July, Paul had finished building the wishing well-cum-barbecue. 
The well had proved to be blocked off with spongy old timbers under a few inches 
of soil and rubble. He’d easily torn the rotting rubbish out, revealing a deep shaft. A 
torch lowered on a string showed the stones to be large and unmortared. The soil in 
Easton Hampcote, even in their own garden, varied wildly. Here it seemed to be solid 
yellow clay, which could explain how the shaft had been cut and had survived—for 
goodness knows how many centuries—without collapsing. To Paul’s surprise, a 
bucket on a rope brought up water clear as gin. He felt relieved once he had completed 
a stout circular curtain wall and had fitted a heavy iron grill over the top, removable 
so that he could water the garden in the event of drought. A dovecote-style roof 
on rustic poles followed. Next year, when the wilderness had been further tamed, 
they would throw an outdoor party for the Wallers, the Davieses, the Morrisons, the 
Golbys, whose wives Alicia had met through the Women’s Institute. 
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Her pregnancy—their pregnancy—followed its course and her belly was 
plumping. The fetus had been scanned acoustically, a needle had been poked into her 
womb to sample the water, no abnormalities apparent, though she did complain of 
back pain and a varicose vein. Under the circumstances, she didn’t wish him to be on 
top of her, nor did she fancy squatting impaled on him. 

On the first of August, Paul brought home a bottle of fine champagne and 
insisted on a celebration. 

When he refilled her glass for the third time, she gave him a peculiar look. 
“What are you trying to do, souse the baby? Get it drunk in charge of a womb? Pll 
be all acidic in the morning,” 

In fact, two-and-a-bit glasses were ample; Alicia slept soundly. 

Paul stayed awake in bed by meditating about mortgages. At quarter to twelve 
he slipped from the sheets, from the room. Downstairs he pulled a raincoat over his 
pajamas and climbed into rubber boots. 

A movement in the field? One of the cows? 

The moon broke through, no longer meager yellow but forged of white-hot 
steel that silvered Pook Pond. Sally was standing on the far bank, also dressed in a 
raincoat, not that any rain threatened. She opened the coat, let it fall. She had been 
naked underneath. 

As she stepped nude into the pond, he was no longer seeing a muddy watering 
hole and a fringe of ruins. He saw a large bath with gleaming stone steps, stone 
surrounds, marble benches, sculptures of nymphs and satyrs, a hint of pillars 
rising, Sally stood thigh-deep, water lapping at her pubic hair, gazing across at him 
expressionlessly. His erection pushed at his raincoat, having thrust through his 
pajamas. Then she submerged herself. 

Cloud ate the moon, and for a few disconcerting moments he could see nothing; 
was blind. He clutched at the larch pole of the well for reassurance, felt the rutted 
cracking bark. When his night vision returned, there was only the dim outline of the 
pond, no bather evident. 

Trot along Sally’s “right” to the bank? Discover her standing ankle-deep in 
mud among the cow pats? He doubted it. Find her coat cast down on the grass as 
bedding? Hardly. 

It seemed so dark now. No one could possibly see him, even from a few feet 
away. His erection was almost painful. 

He loosened the coat; held himself. Sally’s afterimage lingered. Almost 
immediately he ejaculated into the well. 

He went back to the house, and up to bed. Surely he had experienced a waking 
dream, a hysterical vision, a sort of self-hypnotism. 


Alicia stirred, and groaned. 
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When he returned from Lederbury the following evening, Sally was loitering 
near the open five-bar gate of Hollyhocks. Paul swung the Saab in onto the shingle 
fronting the house and got out. 

“Hello, Sally.” He felt himself flush. 

“Enjoy yourself on Lammas night?” 

“Um,” he said. 

“See somethin’?” 

“Saw what I saw.” That sounded like a good country answer. 

“An’ you gave yourself t’ water,” she said, and walked away. 

Gave himself to water? He remembered how he had ejaculated into the well. 
She couldn’t have seen that, even if she had been there in the first place. 

After greeting Alicia briefly, he hurried down the garden and stooped over the 
iron grill. Any stains that might have been his doing were indistinguishable from other 
marks. Suddenly he gripped the grill and wrestled it free. The bucket was still upside 
down beside the well, with the rope coiled underneath. He dropped the bucket down 
deep and hauled water up, emptied it over the grass. Absurdly he felt that it was urgent 
to recover himself—his substance—from the well. He had hauled up and dumped a 
dozen bucketfuls without any sign of hitting bottom when Alicia walked up. 

“Funny homecoming! Did you lose something down it?” 

“Damn fountain pen. Fell out.” 

“Isn't that your fountain pen?” Her ring finger pointed at his breast pocket. 

“Different one. Borrowed it from Tom at work. Now it’s gone.” 

“Are you sure it fell down the well?” 

“Course I’m sure!” 

“When? Just now?” 

“Ye—No, yesterday.” 

“Hence your sudden dash down the garden? Well, a pen would probably sink. 
So it’s lost. Better buy Tom a new one.” 

After that he could hardly continue trawling. Why was he trawling anyway? 


—Vvyig— 


“Why guard dogs?” echoed Matt. “Look, Paul, if any idiot—burglar or vandal or 
industrial spy—broke in and breached the safe-handling are—” 
“Safe-handling?”’ 
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“For experimental hormones. The tailored ones. We have to dump some 
concentrates in the furnace. Can’t have chickens sprouting four legs. Much as the 
poultry trade might appreciate it!” 

“Are you serious?” 

Matt paused before replying, “Course not. Drink up. My round.” 


vy 4 


“I think we ought to have our baby christened properly,” said Alicia. 

Paul looked up, amazed, from his plate of beef Bourguignon. “You're joking,” 

“It seems vaguely appropriate, in an old village. Doesn’t commit us—or the 
baby—to anything. I was speaking to Hubert the other day.” 

“So the vicar’s been working on you?” 

“It wouldn’t do any harm. Picturesque ceremony. Grandparents would like it. 
Take snapshots.” 

“You wouldn’t get old Adrian trotting along,” 

“Do we want to? But you might be surprised.” 

“Astonished is more like it. You don’t believe the nonsense. It’s almost an insult 
to our child.” 

“Hardly. It’s part of belonging to the community. It'll do us good.” 

“We already do belong,” 

“What you belong to, I don’t necessarily belong to. Late nights at the pub 
while ’m—” 

“O.K., O.K. I’ve no bitingly radical objection. Mind, I think it’s disingenuous.” 

“Fancy word, that be,” she mocked in a broad accent that no one local actually 
used. 

“O.K. I give up.” 

“Good. Hubert will call round to chat to us.” 

“We don’t need to go to church for weeks on end, do we?” 

“Only the once.” 


—Vii— 
The baby was due in late October. Autumn was an Indian summer with 
warm, still nights, temperature dipping only two or three degrees. In the garden 


of Hollyhocks, hollyhocks reared high their spikes of rose and burgundy flowers, 
blooms made out of crepe paper by slightly clumsy children. 
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On the first Friday in October, Paul was in the White Hart as ever, though he 
had promised a terminally pregnant Alicia not to stay too late. Sally wasn’t in the pub; 
he hadn’t spotted her since the day he had tried to bail out the well. Glancing at his 
watch, he found to his surprise that it was going on for eleven. 

“TIl be off, Matt. PI just win a fortune on the way out. PI bust its guts.” 

The gambling machine in the hall had been changed. Odd that he hadn’t noticed 
this on his way in. He recalled how earlier the village lads had been clustered round it. 

No wonder; the new machine was named STRIPTEASE. 

Each letter in the word overlayed a woman in successive states of undress. 
Numbered fruits on the win line caused that number of letters to light up. Instead 
of a query mark to signal a random chance, there was a sinuous nude with one hand 
across her breasts, the other clutched between her thighs. 

He fed in the coins, hoping for a hold so that he could complete the word and 
light up the flashing option features allowing him to “stroke” or “grope” or “thrust” 
his way toward jackpot. 

Ronnie had already doused the hall lights, leaving the STRIPTEASE machine 
alone lit up, bright and pulsing. As Paul played, racking up nine letters of the word 
before losing them again, the stripper’s face began more and more to resemble 
Sally’s. He won minor prizes and fed them back, then more change from his pocket. 
His pulse was racing. He must succeed in stripping Sally, to be able to stroke or grope 
or thrust his way to victory. 

A query-nude popped into place. Lights ran along the STRIPTEASE panel, 
inviting, denying. He thumped. the button; the word lit as far as STRIP. The nude 
held, and he scored fruit worth two apiece. He couldn’t lose. He thumped the 
START button. T-E-A-S-E lit up. The machine played an electronic fanfare. Lights 
flashed from “thrust” to “stroke” to “grope.” He punched “stroke.” Softly softly 
catchee monkey. Reels clicked up and down. Three nudes appeared. The machine 
played “Kiss Me Tender.” A hitherto blank panel came to life, showing Sally lying 
stark naked, spread-eagled on a bed. The payout slot began to ejaculate tokens. 

“Triumph, eh boy?” Matt poked his head round the door. 

Hot—yet why should he feel guiltyp—Paul stared back at the machine. 

It was the same machine as last time: STOWAWAY. The glass frontage showed 
a sailing ship with an angry captain and sailors chasing a stowaway who was trying to 
reach the jackpot hold. There had never been any such machine as STRIPTEASE. 
Yet he had played it for ten minutes. He had believed he was playing it. He must 
be drunk, so drunk that he was seeing things. He didn’t feel specially drunk. The 
flashing lights in the dark of the hall must somehow have mesmerized him, put him 
in a trance in which he hallucinated. He staggered against the heavy box in shock—as 
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if embracing it. He realized he had an erection. Turning to hide this, he fled toward 
the door to let himself out into the protective darkness. 

“Hey! How about your winnings?” 

“Cash them in for me, Matt, will you? Have a drink. A short. I just remembered 
I’m expecting a phone call.” 

He stared up at the flood of the Milky Way. The Big Dipper pointed the way 
back home. 


Diamond-frost stars, those! However, the night was much milder than those 
sharp stars diagnosed. No need to zip his coat. On the contrary, he felt overheated, 
sought the caress of the breeze. 

He tried to forget about the striptease machine but couldn’t. An electronic 
succubus, all of his own imagining... 

At Pook Corner a shadow detached itself from the bushes. 

“Ew nin’, Mr. Philips.” 

“Sally!” He smelled musky perfume. She was wearing that raincoat, buttoned up 
to the neck; boots on her feet. 

“Did you get a jackpot, then?” 

“What?” he gasped. He often played the machine in the pub; the good old 
STOWAWAY. She would know that. 

“Oh, I knew, Paul. I could feel your fingers on the buttons, couldn’t I? Touching 
and pushing. Holding and stroking. I’m sensitive, remember?” 

Telepathy, thought Paul. Unless somehow Sally caused his hallucination. 

She bumped up against him, and he began to kiss her. His hand roved down her 
back, circulated around her buttocks. He was sure she was wearing nothing under the 
coat. She ground her loins against his, groaning faintly, as a cat growls over a mouse 
it has caught. He seemed to hear liquid running from her, down her legs. Juices, from 
the excited wetness in her. No, it was the standpipe nearby...Which was still leaking 
vigorously despite the parish council’s efforts at volunteer repair. 

She resisted. “Rose Cottage is empty. I have the back door key with me.” 

“How’s that?” 

“T’ve lots of old keys, Paul. Keys going back for centuries. Come with me.” 


So he went. 
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She tugged him by the hand, up twisty pitch-black stairs that she seemed to 
know well. Only a carpet and open curtains remained in the starlit room she drew 
him into, plus an abandoned single mattress lying by the wall. 

She kicked off her boots, dropped her coat. Naked, Sally began to unbutton 
him, unzip him, stroke him, and lick him. His body was someone else’s—hers. It was 
behaving as /# wanted to behave. As she wanted it to behave. His muscles and nerves 
rippled like harp strings, playing water-music. Soon he had entered her, upon the 
mattress; soon he pumped himself into her. 

Sally was whispering. “Blamed her for the Plague, bloody fools. So they ducked 
her. That’s what they did to women as they thought was witches. Or as they knew to 
be. Not that witches did ’em harm. Helped ’em. Kept their waters sweet. Trussed her 
up tight, they did, and tossed her in Pook Pond with a rope to haul her out again if 
the fancy took them. If she sank, she wasn’t a witch, see. They might pull her ashore 
afore she drowned, or after. She was guilty if she floated? 

“Huh. A girl with water-magic floated on Pook Pond, all right. What did they 
do then? Well, what?” 

What was she telling him? That she, Sally, had been a witch in an earlier life? 
That she’d been reborn—into a family that could well have lived here ever since 
medieval times? A—how appropriate—a Baptist family. When she was barely knee- 
high, she’d rediscovered her affinity for certain water... 

“Naw. Witches weren’t burnt in this country. Just heretics was. Ord’narily they 
hanged witches.” 

“So they hanged the poor girl.” 

“Naw. They had a bright idea. Boiled me alive in a caldron. Till I scalded to 
death. Till the flesh floated off me bones. Then they fed the stew to the hogs.” 

Tou: 

A thought crossed his mind. Could those ignorant peasants of an earlier epoch 
have guessed that the boiling of water killed off any harm in it? Any germs, or 
imps? Was there something in the springwater? Down the well? And in Pook Pond? 
Some sort of collective microscopic life? Some. ..spirit? Yes, like those spirits that 
the Greeks believed had haunted pools. An ancient force that could enter its devotee 
and permeate her waters? This was a spirit that, in Sally’s saliva when she wished ill, 
could blind a boy... 

“That was their mistake. When they ate those hogs, they ate me. So I come back. 
An’ I keeps comin’ back. As I came to Master Humphrey.” 

‘Whate” 

“Humphrey Barton. When we made love, him and me, he promised he’d build 
me a temple for our water. Ours. Later on he said he’d heat the water. He’d boil it. I 
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remembered how Id been boiled alive, an’ I hated him for that. PII never drink tea, 
you know. Or coffee. Only milk and fruit drinks. An’ springwater.” 

Paul felt afraid. He had to leave, get away. 

“You can bail me out from this bloody boring village,’ she murmured. “T’ve 
waited. I’ve watched out. You’re the one. Knew you'd turn up. Water showed me.” 

“Sally, Pm just an insurance manager, not a millionaire.” 

“That'll do. Lots of money in insurance.” 

“Checks, not cash. Electronic money. I don’t have any safe I can rob, and run 
off with the loot to South America or whatever mad idea—!” 

“Never asked you to. I’m not a fool. Think Pd want to be Mrs. Paul Philips the 
Second for years? I deserve more. You’re going to sell my mum and dad insurance. 
Lots of it. Hundred thousand. To look after their little girl in case of accident. 
Instead of ‘Let’s trust in the Lord’! The water in their tea’ll persuade them. Next 
itll poison them, same as it poisoned those dumb buggers once before. I’ve the 
power, you know. You saw on Lammas. Want to watch the other scene? Where those 
bastards dunked and boiled their wise girl? I could arrange it.” 

“I don’t want to. No.” 

“While it happens, Pll go away for a week or two. Pll be staying with me aunt in 
Scotland. You’ll not make any fuss about the claim.” 

She was deranged. Dangerous. But he believed her. No, there wasn’t a “spirit” 
in the spring that fed Pook Pond. Couldn’t be. There was a spirit in her. A talent. A 
terrible power. A knowledge. 

In Rose Cottage that night, he’d given his substance to her—his living fluid—far 
more directly than he’d done at the well on Lammas midnight. 

“I suppose you fancy living it up in London? Or is it Monte Carlo? Or New 
York? You'd be leaving your pond, your source. A...priestess surely can’t do that.” 

“Think so, Paul? I carry me water with me. In me bladder, in me veins. In every 
watery cell of me body. And think! You’d have me out of the way. You could live 
tame again. Maybe you don’t want that, eh?” Her hand aroused him, despite all. “An? 
Dll be wild if I don’t get what I want. Wild.” 

Yes. And he would be an accessory to murder, as well as a partner in fraud. 


An 
Finally he escaped. He didn’t arrive home till two o’clock, creeping in quiet as 
a mouse. As usual, Alicia had left some lights on. Hastily he killed those in case she 


woke and spotted the alarm clock. 
She did stir. “Paul? That you?” 
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“Me.” 
“Wha’s time?” Already he could hear that she had turned over again. 
“Bit after twelve,’ he murmured. “Night.” 


—yvyi— 


He dreamed he was heading down the garden toward the well. A fierce suction 
drew him against his will; a powerful, dragging draft. If only he could break free, 
run back to the safety of Hollyhocks, slam and bolt the door. When he looked 
desperately for reassurance, the house was no longer there. Other cottages loomed 
in the night, rough stone hovels thatched with straw. In vain he dug in his heels; he 
seemed to slide over the grass—till he came up against the wall of the well, which he 
gripped limply. His hands were jelly, meat boiled off a bone. How the mouth of the 
well dragged at him, the air current kissing and sucking. The deep, dark well: down 
in its blackwater depths was death. And something worse; something prehuman and 
vile that would swallow his mind and play with it, during gibbering, insane eternity. 

Terror woke him, sweating. He slid from bed, hurriedly felt his way to the toilet 
(somehow avoiding the hands of darkness), switched on the light. He sat a long time, 
reading a travel magazine. 

Finally he dared turn off the light and creep back to bed. 

He was woken, what seemed moments later, by inhuman nasal screaming. Hogs 
were fighting over the swill of the witch’s boiled flesh and guts. It was still dark. Then 
he recognized the grind of a truck engine, the groan of springs and chassis. 

Pigs on their way to be slaughtered. 

Pigs crowded onto two tiers of Sam Langley’s huge old truck, which was 
cornering, heading up the village. 

The pigs were fighting because they were packed in with strangers. And were 
shit-scared. They’d been driven from hot, wallowing, smelly sleep in their intensive- 
rearing shed into another world—a chilly, tight, roaring, swerving alien world where 
they could only scream; but their desperate panic shrieks wouldn’t help. The rumble 
of the truck and the squealing quickly receded. How much more hygienic—for the 
human inhabitants—than in the nineteenth century, when the pigs roamed free, and 
might bite a paralytic peasant boozer’s hand in half. 

He lay thinking about witchcraft. A witch needed you to believe in her powers, 
wasn’t that so? And it helped if she owned some part of you. A hank of hair. A nail 
clipping. Semen, blood. Or else nothing would happen. Unfortunately he did believe 
in Sally Dingle. Since Lammas night. Since the STRIPTEASE machine. 
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Those “experiences” had been caused by autohypnosis. By his own mind. 
Surely. 

Begin to disbelieve, then! Command yourself to be a skeptic! 

How? 


— A AA 


He spent the next few days exercising his skeptical faculty. He rehearsed a 
certain inevitable encounter. 

As he was driving back home through the village a week later, at six-thirty, the 
headlights of the Saab picked up Sally walking toward the White Hart. He stopped 
the car beside her, beneath the illuminated inn sign. 

He spoke harshly. “Now you listen to me. Your parents won’t be taking out any 
policies with Life Mutual, ever. That’s the end of it all. Understand?” 

Her eyes moistened. She didn’t seem to be crying, exactly. Her voice was as cool 
as the evenings had now become. 

“The end, is it? Maybe you need some mote...incentive.” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Didn’t say what kind of incentive, did I? Wasn’t necessarily offerin’ you another 
night in Rose Cottage.” 

“You can no more threaten me than you can bribe me. Pd deny everything. Wild 
fantasies of yours.” 

‘Wild, yes.” 

“No one would believe that we had, well...” 

He oughtn’t to have halted under the lit-up sign. He could always say, if 
challenged, that Sally had recently been accosting him in a totally silly way. He 
hadn’t told anyone, so as not to upset Alicia at a critical time. So as not to lose 
face with the Boys. They, too, would have refused Sally’s advances; but you had to 
pretend otherwise. 

“Suppose they mightn’t,’ she conceded. She did seem remarkably self- 
possessed. 

He nodded, gratified. “So any sort of blackmail is out.” 

“Any mundane sort.” 

“Mundane, eh? Fancy word, that be.” He imitated Alicia imitating a joke yokel. 
“What’s the other sort?” 

“You know.” 
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“No, I don’t, I don’t believe in you, Sally, not one scrap. Medieval witches boiled 
in great big caldrons? Blah. Medieval peasants never owned a witch-size caldron. 
That’s straight out of fairy tales—or Disney. Magic water? Ho-hum.” 

“A few bottles of that in church, the way the vicar carries on!” 

Paul sniggered. “Constipated water.” 

“Different kind, though,” Sally said. “Much weaker.” 

He shook his head. “I don’t believe the least little bit. You and Humphrey 
Barton? Bollocks.” 

The pub door opened, and Mary Wilson stood framed there. 

“Hey Paull” she called. “No time for a drink. Your Alicia’s waters broke half 
an hour ago, real sudden. Pains only just came on. Mrs. Smythe drove her in to the 
Maternity.” 

Paul revved, and mounted the tarmac outside the pub, to turn. Sally dodged 
away. “That'll show her I mean business,” he thought, with a twitch of satisfaction. 

How did Mary Wilson know so soon? As Alicia said: people in Easton Hampcote 
knew what you were eating for dinner before you knew it yourself. Except, they 
didn’t know about Sally and him; of that he felt positive. 

He sped toward the hospital, back the way he had just come. He must have 
passed the Smythes’ old Ford en route earlier and not noticed. He had been planning 
his encounter, and practicing skepticism. Well, those had paid off. 


—vifi— 


The birth was remarkably rapid; however, the presiding surgeon inflicted an 
unnecessarily vigorous episiotomy to enlarge the opening, requiring a number of 
stitches. Alicia murmured that she had heard through an anesthetic fog his assistant 
protesting at this. No doubt it was inconsiderately late in the day for a mother to 
give birth; maybe the surgeon was going out for supper? Alicia had refused her 
consultant’s persuasions to check in a few days early and have the birth induced with 
a prostaglandin drip, labor thus commencing in the morning and concluding by late 
afternoon. Here was the payback. 

To himself, too, Paul reflected. That cut in Alicia’s vagina would delay the 
renewal of lovemaking by weeks. Or longer. A woman could stay sore for months. 

Yet he wasn’t thinking too much along those lines. He was a _father—of a well- 
formed baby boy. He and Alicia were parents, of David Gordon Philips, Alicia’s 
choice of names. A solid, handsome ring to them. 

The nurse on duty also forgot to bring Alicia a milk-suppressant tablet—she 


wasn't planning to give suck—but Paul sorted that out. 
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He stayed while he and she fed David Gordon his first bottle; then the baby was 
carried off to its plastic bubble-chamber in another room. Alicia would need to stay 
in the hospital for a week to ten days. Likewise baby. The medical profession expected 
him to develop postnatal jaundice, and were already removing test samples of blood 
from the ball of his poor little foot as if to deplete his supply of the red stuff. 

Exhausted, Alicia faded out; and Paul drove home a second time, vaguely 


cursing doctors. 


He visited every evening, using up the intervening couple of hours by working 
late at the office, then catching an early pint and a pub meal: hot pie, cheeseburger, and 
chips. A pint, in Lederbury, yes. He wouldn’t arrive back at Hollyhocks till nearly ten. 

On the third night, Sally was waiting in the shadows. 

“Sorry and all that,” he told her definitively, “but bugger off.” 

That night, after he had climbed into bed alone, he saw again the after-image of 
her, nude in Humphrey Barton’s fine spa bath. 

Fair enough. This at least was no nightmare of falling down a well, disappearing 
into darkness. He could cope with that particular image easily enough; and he did, 
then went to sleep. 

Next night was Boys’ Night, so he went directly from the hospital to the White 
Hart. It was only a short drive home afterward, unmonitored by police. 

Matt didn’t seem his normal jokey, chipper self. Brooding into his beer? 

“What’s up, Matt?” 

Matt contrived a grin. “Up? Don’t talk dirty.” 

“You seemed preoccupied.” 

“I was thinking about the magpies of Birdland. Wondering which ones would 
like to fly from Whitney’s to a better-feathered nest overseas. Migrating to the 
sunny dollar.” 

Laughing, Matt dealt Conrad a friendly cuff. “You’d know all about nicking in 
the antiques biz! When was the last time the boys in blue turned you over?” 

“Has someone? Stolen? Secret formulas? Inside job?” 

Matt shook his head. “Nope. Heard the one about the stripper with the 
artificial leg...” 

They hadn’t. 
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“Hath this child been already baptized or no?” 

What a stupid question, thought Paul. If it were already baptized, why would 
we be here? 

“No,” replied Alicia. The baby was limp in her arms, half asleep. 

Standing by the font, she was a radiant Madonna. Madonna with child, 
in a long robe of Victorian lace. Surely that was the true symbolic aim of the 
christening ceremony: to transform every mother into Mary, every infant into Jesus 
(or his sister). 

A bitter thought intruded: David Gordon’s might as well have been a virgin 
birth! And now that wretched cut and those stitches. Paul itched. Guiltily he glanced 
along the aisle; however, Sally wasn’t lurking anywhere that he could see. 

The vicar began to pray. Quite a gathering was standing to attention. Two 
godparents by the font: an old school chum of Alicia’s, Maggie, and Raymond 
Thwaite, their ex-best man. Two sets of grandparents upright in the front row, 
looking proud. Maggie’s husband, Bob, and Mrs. Thwaite. An aunt and cousin of 
Alicia’s, and her younger sister Antonietta. Paul’s older brother, Daniel, with whom 
he never really saw eye to eye. A scattering of the church regulars, Mrs. Badgot 
prominent; and the Boys’ Night indomitables (including, wonder of wonders, 
Adrian), plus wives and kids. No Sally. Thank God. 

He’d been a fool, and his folly would likely find him out; though not today. If he 
itched, he should scratch that itch well away from home. Easier said than done. No, 
he shouldn’t have scratched it at all. 

Hubert Smythe raised his voice, as if in an attempt—unsuccessful—to capture 
Paul’s attention. 

“None can enter into the Kingdom of God except he be born anew of water—” 

The old stone church possessed only one stained-glass window, and that was 
out of character: a First World War memorial in rose and violet with several soldiers 
being exhorted by an angel—their company commander—to go through the barbed 
wire to heaven, surely a rapid route. Several marble bas-reliefs dating from the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were inscribed with pious encomiums praising 
gentlemanly charity and valor, ladylike sweetness and forbearance. Black-painted 
plaques from the pragmatic nineteenth century specified the amount of charity: five 
pounds willed to furnish bread for the parish poor. Nearer the font, in an enormous 
flagstone, a brass inlay of a local knight had been worn by centuries of tread till it was 
a featureless golden puddle. Yellow chrysanthemums crowded vases. 

“ ..Suffer the little children,’ the vicar was reading. Alicia glanced sharply at 
Paul; an angry Madonna. 
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” 


“Praise be—” the congregation chorused raggedly, just as Alicia had quipped to 
the vicar months ago, apropos the village’s recovery from the plague. Now she was 
uttering the response with feeling. 

Would Sally tell, out of venom? If so, he too, could tell a tale! About how Sally 
Dingle had planned... 

...for her parents to take out substantial life insurance? Unprovable. 

How she aimed to poison them both? “By witchcraft, sir, is that so?” Already 
Paul could hear the scornful tones of the imaginary policeman. 

“I demand therefore—’ Hubert Smythe was staring directly at Paul. “Dost thou, in 
the name of this child, renounce the devil.” 

Oh, absolutely. I already renounced Sally Dingle. 

The service droned on, via the Creed, to the blessing of the water. 

“beloved Son Jesus Christ, for the forgiveness of our sins, did shed out of his 
most precious side both water and blood—” 

Did he, indeed? What kind of water was that, then? Dilute acids from the 
stomach? The church didn’t make quite so much of the water, did they? The blood, 
yes. Buckets of blood spilled down the ages; and cup after cup of Communion wine. 
Communion water wouldn’t have quite the same cachet. Couldn’t baptize someone 
in blood, though. 

Paul wished that 4e could lose some water out of his side. These days the 
waistband of his trousers was uncomfortably tight. In fact, he felt positively obese. 
All those cumulative half-pints at the White Hart? Maybe too much salt in his food 
of late was the culprit. Convenience meals and pub snacks were making him retain 
water. Gas shifted in his intestines, pressed by water-laden tissues, and he squirmed 
so as not to vent a sulfurous stink in church. 

Smythe accepted from Alicia the white package that was David Gordon; lace 
hung down like a dwarf’s bridal train. Consecrated water spilled from the vicar’s 
fingers upon the baby’s bald head. “I baptize thee—” 

Smythe received David Gordon into the flock, painting an invisible cross 
of water on his brow next, and handing him back to Alicia. Then he read the 
Thanksgiving, followed by another prayer. He instructed the godparents on their 
duties—fluffing his lines now, as if distracted—and finally opened his mouth to 
pronounce the blessing. 

The baby shrieked like a cat caught in a snare. 

Smythe cringed, then he, too, cried out, brandishing his right hand—the hand 
that had baptized. 

The vicar’s index finger was swelling obscenely. More a phallus than a finger. 

Alicia screamed, too. The wailing baby’s brows were swelling visibly, bulging. 
Its whole face was puffing up, compressing its eyes tight, inflating its lips to block 
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the mouth, closing its suddenly misshapen nostrils. The howling stopped, from lack 
of air. The body in the lace robe convulsed. At the same moment, Hubert Smythe’s 
huge finger burst open at the tip, spraying blood and water at the font. 

In a congregation frozen by horror, only one person moved. Matt Davis jumped 


up. “No!” he shouted. “That’s impossible!” 


—SVyig—— 


At eleven that same night, Paul sat in the kitchen of Hollyhocks with the lights 
off and the curtains open, watching the garden by moonlight, trying to think. He felt 
ragged and dog-tired. 

Alicia already lay upstairs, tranquilized, then put to sleep by barbiturates, dead to 
the world. Paul would take some sleeping pills presently, tired though he was, to give 
himself the alibi of chemical unconsciousness. He’d turned the lights off because 
village eyes would be scrutinizing Hollyhocks tonight. He sipped some whiskey. 
Haig. Drops of fire. They’d bought it because he didn’t like it, so it would stay longer 
in the bottle, reserved for visitors. 

His memories of the past nine or ten hours were chaos. Mrs. Badgot—formerly a 
nurse—trying to force the empty tube of a ballpoint pen down David Gordon’s throat 
to ventilate him. Fast thinking, that. But useless. The vicar rocking from side to side like 
a drunk, bleeding all over his vestments. Matt insisting that the font should be covered 
immediately and that no one should touch the remaining water, or empty it. 

Then the useless, screeching drive in Matt’s BMW with a hysterical Alicia and 
the bloated, asphyxiated baby to the hospital. Dead on arrival. Matt burbling, on the 
way, about allergy shock, or something. Matt phoning urgently from a pay phone in 
the hospital. Other arrivals by car: godparents; grandparents; Mrs. Badgot driving a 
bandaged Hubert Smythe, sallow with shock, and his wife. The emergency doctor’s 
questions. Matt taking the doctor and Paul aside while a nurse was giving Alicia a 
sedative injection—because she was screaming at Matt, “Why was it impossible? 
Who were you phoning? Why were you so bothered about the font?” 

According to Matt, a bottle of experimental synthetic hormone concentrate 
appeared to have vanished from the safe area at Whitney’s. Or rather, the bottle in 
question had proved to contain tap water; ¿fit was the same bottle. No, the police hadn’t 
been told—just the security officer—because Whitney’s wasn’t certain that there had 
been a theft. There may have been a stupid error in the lab. When? Hard to say; 
sometime during the previous fortnight. Pointless to stir publicity. Counterproductive. 
If this was a theft, it indicated industrial espionage, and the spy was still about. Some 
chemist or other staff member who lived in Birdland. A magpie. 
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One of Whitney’s analysts—whom Matt trusted—would be taking a sample 
from the font right now. It was quite unlikely to be the missing hormone (if any was 
actually missing). Why put ¢haf in a font before a christening? It couldn’t have had 
such a lightning effect. The effect was wrong, anyway. 

Paul said nothing. He knew. In his mind’s eye he clearly saw Sally standing in 
the empty church, pouring clear liquid from a bottle into the font and murmuring 
water-words to it. 

He said nothing about this even after the hospital notified police and coroner; 
even to the inspector and constable from Lederbury who called at Hollyhocks that 
evening. (“Does any one local have a grudge against you, that you know of? Mrs. 
Philips? Mr. Philips?” “No.” “No.”) 

Of course he said nothing. The liquid in the font might well turn out to be the 
stuff stolen from Whitney’s where Sally Dingle worked; but żż couldn't have done what it 
did, on its own. Unaided by enchantment. (“Enchantment, Mr. Philips? What do you 
mean?” Fall into that trap? Not likely!) 

It might even prove to be harmless water, after the event. (“So a chemical can be 
told to turn into water miraculously, like water into wine, is that it, sir?” Hmm, bring 
on the men in white coats with needles and straitjacket.) 

And their son was dead. Not just blinded. Dead. 

It was too late to tell anyone about the water-witchery. No one would manage to 
pin this on Sally like the tail on the donkey. She wasn’t a fool. If he blurted out the 
truth, there’d be nothing to connect her with the theft. Nothing, nothing, nothing. 

Besides... how could she break into a safe room and know what to take? She was 
only canteen staff at Whitney’s. 

Maybe she had stolen nothing—but had hexed the holy water waiting in the 
font; spat into it, cursed it. The missing hormone might be a huge red herring. Yes, 
that was it. The more Paul thought about it, the more he felt that the theft—if 
any—was sheer coincidence. Matt had been keyed up, nervous about the possible 
lab error in labeling. The horror at the church had triggered his anxieties about a 
missing chemical. 

How could Paul accuse Sally of hexing plain water without confessing how he 
had...had it off with her? Guilt made him fantasize; that’s what anyone sane would 
say. What a fool he would have made of himself, all to no effect—except personal 
disaster. 

And their child was dead, vilely. 

He hated Sally; and feared her. And desired her. 

As he stared down the garden, the moon suddenly illuminated a misty Pook 
Pond and the rumply field rising beyond. The scene...shimmered. He saw not 
Charolais cows but distant cottages, hovels facing the village duck pond. An uncouth 
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crowd clad in smocks, sleeveless surcoats, and hose was gathering. Paul started to 
his feet, gripping the windowsill. She was doing it again! The crowd milled, braying 
soundlessly. Three men dragged a silently screaming woman toward the pond, started 
to tie her wrists and ankles. This vision was worse—clearer—than his glimpse of 
Barton’s half-built spa. This time it was populated, by the specters of dead peasants. 

He opened the kitchen door, ran down the lawn in darkness—the vision had 
vanished—and stalked through the wild garden, circling soft-foot toward the well. A 
black figure loomed by it. 

He hissed, “Sally Dingle!” 

“Bout time you came. I’ve been missin’ you. Will you fix that insurance now. An’ 
Pll reward you, way you like it.” 

Painfully his foot struck a stone left lying in the grass. Immediately he knew 
what to do. Stooping, he hefted the stone and struck at her head. She sprawled 
against the wall of the well. He couldn’t see what damage he had done, but she was 
certainly still alive, groaning in pained confusion. Discarding the stone, he cast about 
for the bucket. He freed the rope, tearing a fingernail back on the rough fiber. He 
trussed her ankles, trussed wrists, just as the vision had shown. Then he heaved the 
iron grill aside. 

“No, no,” she moaned. “No use. Too late. No.” 

“Too late, is it?” 

“Yes, yes,” she gasped. For a moment he thought she was encouraging him. 

He upended her over the edge by the legs, let her drop headfirst. Heard, 
moments later, a single sludgy splash. Then he vomited on the grass. 

He restored the heavy grill and walked back to the house, to take two sleeping 
tablets and go to bed. 


It rained morosely the next day. Paul phoned his office to take several days’ leave. 
Grandparents and Antonietta were staying at the White Hart, which had some bed- 
and-breakfast rooms. They soon arrived at Hollyhocks to console morosely. Matt 
had put up Raymond and his wife overnight; Adrian had done likewise for Maggie 
and her husband. They also came round to the house; then Mrs. Badgot with Ruth 
Smythe. The vicar was still housebound, in no fit state. The gathering resembled the 
aftermath of a funeral, except that the funeral hadn’t yet taken place. Daniel Philips 
had excused himself—unforgivably, said Maggie to Paul, as though he were to blame 
for his brother. Maggie and Amanda Thwaite took over the kitchen, to brew cups of 


tea and cook a large lunch. 
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David Gordon should be cremated in Lederbury, Alicia decided. She couldn’t 
bear to enter St. Mark’s, Easton Hampcote again. “Not so soon, Ruth. Do you 
understand?” 

“Hubert will...understand, I’m sure.” 

Maggie invited Alicia to come home with her for a few days after the funeral. “A 
change of scene? You, too, Paul,” she added. Alicia shook her head, unable to decide. 

After a buffet lunch, Paul carried plates to the kitchen to escape the conversations. 
The window was steamed up; raindrops ran down the outside, Occasional beads of 
condensation slid down the inside of the glass, clearing thin strips of view like those 
in a mirrored security window. He watched the race between blobs of moisture, 
betting on one, then another. Tiny pools lay on the inside paintwork. 

He poked a pool with his finger. Drops of water began to run from it, up the 
glass. Up. The beads wrote raggy letters in the steam. 

SAL WELL. 

Trembling, he seized a tea towel and wiped the window clean. He must have 
written the message himself with the tip of his finger. Some part of his mind had 
directed his hand without his knowing, without his seeing it happen. 

“Sal well.” What kind of “well”? She still survives? Or, she’s down the well? 

He fled from the kitchen, but found himself returning every ten minutes to 
check the window. A few times he wiped fresh condensation away, then quit doing 
this, realizing that he was creating a porthole on the rain-sodden garden and the 
distant well. 

He ought to tip rubble down the well. Old stones and broken bricks. Buckets of 
rubble to cover the body! Alicia might spot him; someone might. What excuse could 
he have? Nobody would go near the well all winter long, and it was almost winter 
already. Long, wet grass, rain; chill; mud. 

“Better leave well alone! Wait till spring.” He shivered at the confusing ambiguity 
of his thoughts. 


Later, the same Inspector Horrobin called with his constable driver. The 
postmortem on David Gordon, performed early that morning, had produced no 
adequate explanation other than a massive allergy reaction. Though to what? And 
why had Hubert Smythe also been affected so dramatically? 

“I gather you’te aware of the possible theft of a dangerous substance from 
Whitney’s, sir?” 

“Mr. Davies told me.” 
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“I wanted to reassure you—not that it’s any consolation, sir—that there’s no 
conceivable connection. The liquid in that font was ordinary water. Whitney’s and 
the police lab both tested it.” 

Ordinary: Paul had known it. 

Not ordinary, no. Evil water, Witch water. 

He nodded. 

“In view of Mr. Davies’s suspicions, wed prefer to avoid ungrounded 
speculation.” 

“Softly, catchee monkey, is that it? If there ¿s any monkey; or magpie.” Really, 
Paul ought to keep his mouth buttoned. 

Horrobin frowned. “Between you and me, sit, one of the yillage lasses who 
works at Whitney’s has gone missing. Probably she’s staying with some friend; didn’t 
bother telling her parents. Or else she’s skipped it to London with a lad. In view of 
Mr. Davies’s, hmm, allegation, we’re making some inquiries. I’m sure, after the lab 
analysis, you’ll appreciate there’s no link between that and your...tragedy.” 

Ought he to ask, “Which girl?”’? Would that lead naturally on to Horrobin asking 
Paul’s opinion of Sally Dingle? Policemen liked to accumulate information, didn’t 
they? So Paul refrained from asking. He tried simply to look numbed by the whole 
business. After Horrobin and Constable Cresswell left, Paul hurried into the kitchen, 


where the window remained a blank. 


The funeral took place two days later at the crematorium in Lederbury. Alicia 
had decided against going to stay with Maggie and Bob for a few days, though Paul 
urged her to; nevertheless, Maggie and her husband drove back to Hollyhocks, 
along with others of the family, so that the house would be comfortingly full for a 
while... before it became empty. 

It was dark by four, and the curtains were closed. At six, Maggie and Bob were 
in the process of leaving. Light flooded from the front door over shingle and parked 
cars. The moon was up. Mrs. Badgot bustled in from the road. 


—Vi/i—— 
“I don’t mean to intrude! I saw you all at the door.” 
“Thank you for what you tried to do for David Gordon,” Alicia said. 


“Think nothing! I don’t want to upset, but...have you looked at the bottom of 
your garden?” 
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Paul froze. 

“I hope it’s still there. Pd feel a fool.” Mrs. Badgot took Alicia by the arm. 
Footsteps crunched the shingle as everyone walked along to a vantage point. A 
couple of hundred yards away. Pook Pond glowed mistily by moonlight. Somewhat 
closer—where the well was—a white foggy figure writhed. 

“Isn’t it just like a soul dancing in paradise?” whispered Mrs. Badgot. “An 
angel!” 

To Paul’s aghast eyes, the luminous shape looked more like a soul in torment. 

“T think,” said Mrs. Badgot, “it’s a sign from your poor baby—not to grieve, 
because he’s blessed. The wee mite did die baptized.” 

“That’s mist,’ Alicia said sharply. “Mist drifting out of our well. Hubert 
already told me about all those oafs who saw ghosts down by Pook Pond. Mist, 
Mrs. Badgot, mist!” 

‘I never saw the like of that.” Mrs. Badgot sounded offended. “I’ve looked 
down your garden lots of times through that gap in your hedge.” 

“I believe you have!” 

“A well, is it?” said Bob heartily. “Why don’t we take a gander? Meteorological 
oddity, eh? Does look a bit like a faceless apparition. Got a torch handy?” 

“No,” croaked Paul. 

“Got one in the car.” 

“No! Can’t you see how this is upsetting Alicia? Go away, Mrs. Badgot, please! I 
don’t know what you were thinking of.” 

“But it’s there,” she insisted. “It’s a sign.” 

“No, it damn well isn’t. It’s a trick of the moonlight.” 

“Fair enough,” said Bob. “C’mon, Maggie, time we went.” 

In any case, the wraith above the well had already started to fade. 

What would Alicia see if she went down to the well the next day? If she had the 
wit to take the torch to shine down into the depths. A pair of heels? Legs? As soon 
as he could, Paul emptied the good batteries out of the torch by the back door and 
hid them. In their place he put used ones that he hadn’t bothered to throw away. The 
bulb produced but a poor glow now. 


SY 


It was a week later, a Saturday. Paul had witnessed the wraith once more, dancing 
for a while upon the well. Alicia hadn’t mentioned seeing anything. 
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At half-one he arrived home from Lederbury to find a white police car parked 
outside. He ran indoors. Alicia and Constable Cresswell were talking in the sitting 
room. Relief welled up. 

“Darling, Inspector Horrobin called —” 

“Where is he? I don’t see him.” 

“He’s in the garden. Mrs. Badgot must have been gossiping about that funny mist 
we saw, though the inspector wouldn’t say who. He asked to have a look at our well.” 

“In connection with that theft from Whitney’s,” Cresswell overrode her, “which 
Mr. Philips knows about. Someone may have dumped the stolen whats-it down your 
well—it’s close to the field. A gas may be leaking.” 

“A gas—from a bottle of hormone? That’s preposterous.” 

“Tm no chemist, sir. Are you?” 

“You make Whitney’s sound like a weapons factory!” 

“You seem agitated, sir. Relax. The inspector knows what he’s doing.” 

Very likely. Theft from Whitney’s. Baby killed in church. Local girl goes missing 
same evening. Spook spotted in bereaved parents’ garden. Is there a link? Ignoring 
Cresswell’s advice, Paul hastened through to the kitchen and stared out. It had 
started raining. An expressionless Inspector Horrobin was treading back toward 
the house. His overcoat pockets could hold half a dozen torches. Paul wrenched 
the back door open. 


“Ah, Mr. Philips. There appears to be a body down your well. Wouldn’t have any 
idea how it got there, would you?” 

Paul said nothing. 

“Ankles look to be roped together. Body’s upside down, you see. That should 
expedite recovering it, with a grapnel and winch. If the knots were properly tied. 
Were they, Mr. Philips?” 


—SvV/jig— 


Rolled-up drainage piping lay on the field the police car was passing, looking like 
huge millipedes that would presently burrow into the soil, sucking at its black water. 
The segmented, flexible pipes, now slicked with rain, seemed alive, about to uncoil 
and squirm. 

At university a friend had once persuaded Paul to drop half a tab of acid with 
him—the way they persuaded you to drink halves, and halves, in the White Hart. Paul 
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hadn’t enjoyed the experience; the LSD had invaded him, taken him over for hours 
like a parasite, a bright monkey sitting in his brain. Now, slumped in the backseat 
beside Horrobin, he felt that he was undergoing a worse drug trip. 

Except that he had taken no drugs. He realized that he had become insane. Now 
that he was mad, the world was much sharper and clearer than ever it had been when 
he was sane. Before, the world had been fuzzy; he hadn’t needed to pay full attention, 
could take reality for granted. 

The sodden verge along the roadside glowed luminously. Tree skeletons etched 
against the sky were bodies whose flesh had rotted away, leaving branches of naked 
nerves. A plowed field was ten acres of chunkily knitted wool; or dog turds. 

No drugs. Something had reached into him, flooding, touching every cell in his 
body, invading and corrupting them. 

Now he understood the why and wherefore of witchcraft: it was to gain this 
clarity, this power of vision, this immanence. He was roused from everyday slumber, 
awake to existence. Other people only acted the role of being alive—of driving a car, 
of behaving like a proper police inspector—grotesquely and clumsily. 

Horrobin leered at Paul. “Mrs. Dingle thinks her daughter ran away because she 
was pregnant.” 

“What?” 

“Mrs. D. used to restock the girl’s towels. Kept a count. Not enough got used 
last time. Sally must have missed her period and didn’t flush enough clean ones away 
to put her mum off the scent. Pll wager the autopsy’ll show she was pregnant, once 
she’s hauled out of your well. Someone killed her because she was having their baby. 
She’d have made big trouble for you, Mr. Philips. That sad business with your other 
baby put us off the trail.” 

“She was what?” 

“In the family way. Bun in the oven. We’ll soon know. How surprised you sound. 
Shame you never went on the stage.” 

“How many months, did her mother think?” 

“Consulting your mental diary? Wondering if anyone else had a poke?” 

“No!” 

It had been only a few weeks since they’d made love. She would hardly have 
known yet. Unless some Young Farmer had knocked her up, previous to that at a 
disco...Unlikely; she didn’t go in for boyfriends. Mrs. Dingle must have been talking 
rubbish. It was just the kind of thing that would appeal to a policeman. Houses of 
cards formed and collapsed in Paul’s head. 

Rain dotted the windows, running jerkily across. The wipers swished. The car 
halted at a junction to let a bus race by on the main road. Drops changed direction, 
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downward. Beside Paul’s face a single fat raindrop was climbing smoothly # the 
glass. 

Sally was dead, but the water remained. Anywhere in this area! In the sky, in the 
fields. It cycled round and round, pervading the neighborhood over the centuries 
like a blot spreading outward, always refreshing itself from the source. From Pook 
Pond, from the well. There where the witch had been boiled alive; where Humphrey 
Barton had clung to a stone succubus and drowned himself; where other events must 
have happened, too—all of them increasing the evil power, no, the primeval power, 
that visionary power which awoke its devotees from the rubbery idiocy and banality 
of the everyday world. X 

As the car sped up in the traffic stream bound for Lederbury, that single drop 
continued to march defiantly up the window, which was slightly open. Paul shrank 
from the glass. 

But of course the water had already entered him long since. It sought a human 
presence in the world. A viewpoint. A raindrop was quite like an eye. Perhaps it had 
found Sally deficient. 

Insane thoughts. 

Being proved insane in court was his only escape route from an ordinary, 
brutalizing prison where “sex offenders” weren’t at all popular. So: a psychiatric 
lockup? Basketwork therapy, drugs, indefinite detention rather than an eight-or ten- 
year sentence? Even so, that might be preferable. Now was the time to choose. 

Paul said to Horrobin, “Sally was a witch. I mean that literally; she was a reborn 
witch. A water witch. I think they all were, really, in ancient times. On the Continent 
they burned witches to get rid of their wicked water, to convert them into dry, 
blazing husks. Because God created the solid earth out of liquid, and a witch sought 
to dissolve what was solid and ordinary and reform it magically. Make reality more 
fluid. So that you could master it directly. They didn’t burn witches here; they hanged 
them with rope. Maybe afterward they burned the bodies or buried them in lime. It 
was a mistake to boil Sally in the caldron, when she wouldn’t drown in Pook Pond. 
Afterward the water was poured like greasy soup onto the green, into the duck pond. 
The ducks laid eggs; cows drank their fill from the pond, and their udders swelled 
with milk. The boiled loose meat of Sally was fed to screaming hogs for their supper. 
Thus, in many ways she reentered the village.” 

“So he’s a fucking fruitcake,’ Cresswell commented over his shoulder. 

“Or else he’s trying to con us that he is,” replied Horrobin. 

Witchcraft wasn’t only the ability to see the world; it was also the capacity to 
alter the world with one’s will, one’s desires, one’s imagination. Paul concentrated 


on the raindrop. 
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It changed direction, began creeping stubbornly against the wind toward the 
front of the car. How would it cross the gap between the doors? Paul imagined a 
raindrop-size bridge. The drop reappeared on the driver’s window, which was also 
open slightly. That was the same raindrop; he knew it well. He sensed its wetness, 
its liquid tension, the swarm of animalcules swimming inside it, eating molecules of 
suspended chemicals—and eating each other. Mating, giving birth, dying. He intuited 
the life in the water, the spirit that was mirrored in himself. He urged that bead of 
water to climb the window toward the inch of ventilation. 

Briefly the drop hung at the very top of the glass. It gathered, and launched 
itself. In slow motion he saw the drop fly at the driver’s face. 

Cresswell screamed deafeningly. He clapped a hand to his eye. His other hand 
leapt free of the wheel, clawing at that blob of boiling water that was eating its way 
like molten lead into his tear duct. Horrobin grabbed over the back of Cresswell’s 
seat for the wheel, but the car was already careering, skidding, over the centerline, 
and a bulk flour truck—oncoming, giant-sized—was only yards away. 


yy 


He was a puddle of rainwater on the verge, reflecting a small patch of blue sky. 
He was an eye that stared up bleakly, an eye in which reflections formed: of rain 
clouds, and of crows. Crows were clever scavengers of roadway carrion who never 
let themselves be clipped by traffic no matter how late they left the road to flap out 
of the way of wheels. What carrion were those black birds eyeing now? A dead 
driver, thrown through a splintering window? Cresswell had stopped screaming. 

In fact, there was absolute silence. What sounds could a puddle hear? That’s all 
he was: a pool of water that would presently soak into the turd-like soil. 

No. “I won’ dissolve!” He couldn’t feel anything because he had broken his neck, 
snapped his spine, when he was thrown clear; that’s why he couldn’t turn his head 
away from the sky. His eardrums had ruptured; that was why he couldn’t hear the hiss 
of air brakes, horns, voices, a distant ambulance siren. Ambulance men would load 
him carefully. He would spend the rest of his life—long or short—in a bed unable to 
bat an eyelid or twitch a finger, while inside his body all the waters would pulse with 
secret, dark activity... “But I shan t dissolve!” 


—vii—— 
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Paul shook his head. The car was still driving along the road. Cresswell muttered, 
“Bugger it,’ and rubbed his eye, carrying on steering casually, expertly. The wipers 
swished. 

To alter things...meant to see an alternative event with a vision so compelling 
that the event became entirely real; at least for a while. The insane dwelled in a 
world where alternative events continued on and on forever. Possession by evil—by 
primeval vision—must be very like possession by madness. 

Paul stared into his lap at the twin bracelets he wore. One was surely a 
stainless-steel watch strap. The other, a chain and shield inscribed with his allergy to 
penicillin. For some reason, chain and strap had fused together, bonded by powerful 
magnetism. He couldn’t move his wrists apart. 

Now he knew why those ignorant medieval powers that be had been able to 
torture and execute witches; why a demon never came to the witch’s rescue. That 
was because a witch saw the demon coming to her aid so vividly it was as if this 
had already occurred—auntil the hot iron tore her flesh, or the faggots blazed, or the 
water began to bubble. Until she suddenly lost faith and screamed. It was that loss of 
faith in her vision that was fatal. 

Sally’s vision sustained her while she floated on Pook Pond. It failed when 
the peasants boiled her. Had it failed her again when he hit her and drowned her? 
Perhaps. But perhaps the vision had passed from her to Paul, given away gladly. Why, 
she hardly had struggled. Had grinned up at him from underwater. Or was that an 
alternative event? 

People were made of water. In their organs, glands, and limbs. In the brain. 
Because of all the vulnerable water in them, people could be controlled by a master 
or mistress of magic. Could be made to dance to the song of water—as he had 
danced to Sally’s tune. Now she was free of the fierce, luminous vision, in which you 
must either believe totally or be destroyed. 

Since she had come back from the dead, why, so would he. He had drunk the 
water of immortality. 

The car sped into the outskirts of Lederbury. 


—yiig— 
The cell, with its single light bulb protected by a grill, was bare apart from a 
bolted-down bed and the toilet bowl that lacked a seat: a china caldron. 


As Paul sat on the cold ceramic rim, he stared between his parted legs into the 


water. 
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Sally had immersed herself in Pook Pond, baptized herself, drowned herself. 
Her flesh had dissolved in the water of the caldron. She had drunk the well into the 
lungs. Dying was dissolving, was it not? He had fought against dissolving. That had 
been his mistake, when he sat handcuffed in the police car. His failure of faith. 

Paul reached a hand down into the bowl where his diluted urine swam. He 
reestablished contact with his water. He imagined himself dissolving: his body fluids, 
the overwhelming percentage of his person, flooding into the china toilet bowl, by 
way of sewage pipes out of the police station, via a treatment plant to discharge in 
a river not too far away. 

He imagined furiously— ‘T be/eve!’—and began to melt away from his surface 


down to deep inside himself; and the bright light in the cell started to fade. 
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While I consider the following to be the outstanding story of 1988, it wasn't without some 
serious competition. Jack Cady had “By Reason of Darkness” published in Doug Winters 
tremendous anthology Prime Evil, Brian Lumley had his classic ‘Fruiting Bodies” published in 
the revived Weird Tales and M. John Harrison had the brilliant tale “The Great God Pan” also 
published in Prime Evil. Prime Evil was one of the two great anthologies of the year; the other 
was edited by film expert and author David Schow and was titled Silver Scream. Silver Scream 
remains the standard of just how to assemble a theme anthology, and the following story remains 


one of the most brutally honest and unflinching tales written by anyone. 


f they'd gone to the drive-in like they'd planned, none of this would have 
happened. But Leonard didn’t like drive-ins when he didn’t have a date, and he’d 
heard about Night Of The Living Dead, and he knew a nigger starred in it. He didn’t 
want to see no movie with a nigger star. Niggers chopped cotton, fixed flats, and 
pimped nigger girls, but he’d never heard of one that killed zombies. And he’d heard 
too that there was a white girl in the movie that let the nigger touch her, and that 
peeved him. Any white gal that would let a nigger touch her must be the lowest trash 
in the world. Probably from Hollywood, New York, or Waco, some god-forsaken 
place like that. 
Now Steve McQueen would have been all right for zombie killing and girl 
handling. He would have been the ticket. But a nigger? No sir. 
Boy, that Steve McQueen was one cool head. Way he said stuff in them pictures 
was so good you couldn’t help but think someone had written it down for him. He 
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could sure think fast on his feet to come up with the things he said, and he had that 
real cool, mean look. 

Leonard wished he could be Steve McQueen, or Paul Newman even. Someone 
like that always knew what to say, and he figured they got plenty of bush too. 
Certainly they didn’t get as bored as he did. He was so bored he felt as if he were 
going to die from it before the night was out. Bored, bored, bored. Just wasn’t 
nothing exciting about being in the Dairy Queen parking lot leaning on the front 
of his 64 Impala looking out at the highway. He figured maybe old crazy Harry 
who janitored at the high school might be right about them flying saucers. Harry 
was always seeing something. Bigfoot, six-legged weasels, all manner of things. But 
maybe he was right about the saucers. He’d said he’d seen one a couple nights back 
hovering over Mud Creek and it was shooting down these rays that looked like wet 
peppermint sticks. Leonard figured if Harry really had seen the saucers and the 
rays, then those rays were boredom rays. It would be a way for space critters to get 
at earth folks, boring them to death. Getting melted down by heat rays would have 
been better. That was at least quick, but being bored to death was sort of like being 
nibbled to death by ducks. 

Leonard continued looking at the highway, trying to imagine flying saucers and 
boredom rays, but he couldn’t keep his mind on it. He finally focused on something 
in the highway. A dead dog. 

Not just a dead dog. But a DEAD DOG. The mutt had been hit by a semi at 
least, maybe several. It looked as if it had rained dog. There were pieces of that 
pooch all over the concrete and one leg was lying on the curbing on the opposite 
side, stuck up in such a way that it seemed to be waving hello. Doctor Frankenstein 
with a grant from Johns Hopkins and assistance from NASA couldn’t have put that 
sucker together again. 

Leonard leaned over to his faithful, drunk companion, Billy—known among 
the gang as Farto, because he was fart lighting champion of Mud Creek—and said, 
“See that dog there?” 

Farto looked where Leonard was pointing. He hadn’t noticed the dog before, 
and he wasn’t nearly as casual about it as Leonard. The puzzle-piece hound brought 
back memories. It reminded him of a dog he’d had when he was thirteen. A big, fine 
German Shepherd that loved him better than his Mama. 

Sonofabitch dog tangled its chain through and over a barbed wire fence somehow 
and hung itself. When Farto found the dog its tongue looked like a stuffed, black sock 
and he could see where its claws had just been able to scrape the ground, but not quite 
enough to geta toe hold. It looked as if the dog had been scratching out some sort of a 
coded message in the dirt. When Farto told his old man about it later, crying as he did, 
his old man laughed and said, “Probably a goddamn suicide note.” 
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Now, as he looked out at the highway, and his whiskey-laced Coke collected 
warmly in his gut, he felt a tear form in his eyes. Last time he’d felt that sappy was when 
he’d won the fart-lighting championship with a four-inch burner that singed the hairs 
of his ass and the gang awarded him with a pair of colored boxing shorts. Brown and 
yellow ones so he could wear them without having to change them too often. 

So there they were, Leonard and Farto, parked outside the DQ, leaning on the 
hood of Leonard’s Impala, sipping Coke and whiskey, feeling bored and blue and 
horny, looking at a dead dog and having nothing to do but go to a show with a nigger 
starring in it. Which, to be up front, wouldn’t have been so bad if they’d had dates. 
Dates could make up for a lot of sins, or help make a few good ones, depending on 
one’s outlook. 

But the night was criminal. Dates they didn’t have. Worse yet, wasn’t a girl in the 
entire high school would date them. Not even Marylou Flowers, and she had some 
kind of disease. 

All this nagged Leonard something awful. He could see what the problem was 
with Farto. He was ugly. Had the kind of face that attracted flies. And though being 
fart-lighting champion of Mud Creek had a certain prestige among the gang, it 
lacked a certain something when it came to charming the gals. 

But for the life of him, Leonard couldn’t figure his own problem. He was 
handsome, had some good clothes, and his car ran good when he didn’t buy that old 
cheap gas. He even had a few bucks in his jeans from breaking into washaterias. Yet 
his right arm had damn near grown to the size of his thigh from all the whacking off 
he did. Last time he’d been out with a girl had been a month ago, and as he’d been 
out with her along with nine other guys, he wasn’t rightly sure he could call that a 
date. He wondered about it so much, he’d asked Farto if he thought it qualified as a 
date. Farto, who had been fifth in line, said he didn’t think so, but if Leonard wanted 
to call it one, wasn’t no skin off his dick. 

But Leonard didn’t want to call it a date. It just didn’t have the feel of one, lacked 
that something special. There was no romance to it. 

True, Big Red had called him Honey when he put the mule in the barn, but she 
called everyone Honey—except Stoney. Stoney was Possum Sweets, and he was the 
one who talked her into wearing the grocery bag with the mouth and eye holes. Stoney 
was like that. He could sweet talk the camel out from under a sand nigger. When he got 
through chatting Big Red down, she was plumb proud to wear that bag. 

When finally it came his turn to do Big Red, Leonard had let her take the bag off 
as a gesture of good will. That was a mistake. He just hadn’t known a good thing when 
he had it. Stoney had had the right idea. The bag coming off spoiled everything. With 
it on, it was sort of like balling the Lone Hippo or some such thing, but with the bag 


off, you were absolutely certain what you were getting, and it wasn’t pretty. 
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Even closing his eyes hadn’t helped. He found that the ugliness of that face had 
branded itself on the back of his eyeballs. He couldn’t even imagine the sack back 
over her head. All he could think about was that puffy, too-painted face with the sort 
of bad complexion that began at the bone. He’d gotten so disappointed, he’d had to 
fake an orgasm and get off before his hooter shriveled up and his Trojan fell off and 
was lost in the vacuum. 

Thinking back on it, Leonard sighed. It would certainly be nice for a change to 
go with a girl that didn’t pull the train or had a hole between her legs that looked like 
a manhole cover ought to be on it. Sometimes he wished he could be like Farto, who 
was as happy as if he had good sense. Anything thrilled him. Give him a can of Wolf 
Brand Chili, a big moon pie, Coke and whiskey and he could spend the rest of his 
life fucking Big Red and lighting the gas out of his asshole. 

God, but this was no way to live. No women and no fun. Bored, bored, bored. 
Leonard found himself looking overhead for spaceships and peppermint-colored 
boredom rays, but he saw only a few moths fluttering drunkenly through the beams 
of the DQ’s lights. 

Lowering his eyes back to the highway and the dog, Leonard had a sudden flash. 
“Why don’t we get the chain out of the back and hook it up to Rex there? Take him 
for a ride.” 

“You mean drag his dead ass around?” Farto asked. 

Leonard nodded. 

“Beats stepping on a tack,” Farto said. 

They drove the Impala into the middle of the highway at a safe moment and got 
out for a look. Up close the mutt was a lot worse. Its innards had been mashed out 
of its mouth and asshole and it stunk something awful. The dog was wearing a thick, 
metal-studded collar and they fastened one end of their fifteen-foot chain to that and 
the other to the rear bumper. 

Bob, the Dairy Queen manager, noticed them through the window, came 
outside and yelled, “What are you fucking morons doing?” 

“Taking this doggie to the vet,’ Leonard said. “We think this sumbitch looks a 
mite peaked. He may have been hit by a car.” 

“That’s so fucking funny I’m about to piss myself,’ Bob said. 

“Old folks have that problem,” Leonard said. 

Leonard got behind the wheel and Farto climbed in on the passenger side. They 
maneuvered the car and dog around and out of the path of a tractor-trailer truck just 
in time. As they drove off, Bob screamed after them, “I hope you two no-dicks wrap 
that Chevy piece of shit around a goddamn pole.” 

As they roared along, parts of the dog, like crumbs from a flakey loaf of bread, 
came off. A tooth here. Some hair there. A string of guts. A dew claw. And some 
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unidentifiable pink stuff. The metal-studded collar and chain threw up sparks now 
and then like fiery crickets. Finally they hit seventy-five and the dog was swinging 
wider and wider on the chain, like it was looking for an opportunity to pass. 

Farto poured him and Leonard up Cokes and whiskey as they drove along. He 
handed Leonard his paper cup and Leonard knocked it back, a lot happier now than he 
had been a moment ago. Maybe this night wasn’t going to turn out so bad after all. 

They drove by a crowd at the side of the road, a tan station wagon and a wreck 
of a Ford up on a jack. At a glance they could see that there was a nigger in the 
middle of the crowd and he wasn’t witnessing to the white boys. He was hopping 
around like a pig with a hotshot up his ass, trying to find a break in the white boys 
so he could make a run for it. But there wasn’t any break to be found and there were 
too many to fight. Nine white boys were knocking him around like he was a pinball 
and they were a malicious machine. 

“Ain’t that one of our niggers?” Farto asked. “And ain’t that some of the White 
Tree football players that’s trying to kill him?” 

“Scott,” Leonard said, and the name was dogshit in his mouth. It had been Scott 
who had outdone him for the position of quarterback on the team. That damn jig 
could put together a play more tangled than a can of fishing worms, but it damn near 
always worked. And he could run like a spotted-ass ape. 

As they passed, Farto said, “We’ll read about him tomorrow in the papers.” 

But Leonard drove only a short way before slamming on the brakes and 
whipping the Impala around. Rex swung way out and clipped off some tall, dried 
sunflowers at the edge of the road like a scythe. 

“We gonna go back and watch?” Farto asked. “I don’t think them White Tree 
boys would bother us none if that’s all we was gonna do, watch.” 

“He may be a nigger,” Leonard said, not liking himself, “but he’s our nigger and 
we can’t let them do that. They kill him, they'll beat us in football.” 

Farto saw the truth of this immediately. “Damn right. They can’t do that to 
our nigger.” 

Leonard crossed the road again and went straight for the White Tree boys, hit 
down hard on the horn. The White Tree boys abandoned beating their prey and 
jumped in all directions. Bullfrogs couldn’t have done any better. 

Scott stood startled and weak where he was, his knees bent in and touching one 
another, his eyes as big as pizza pans. He had never noticed how big grillwork was. It 
looked like teeth there in the night and the headlights looked like eyes. He felt like a 
stupid fish about to be eaten by a shark. 

Leonard braked hard, but off the highway in the dirt it wasn’t enough to keep 
from bumping Scott, sending him flying over the hood and against the glass where 
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his face mashed to it then rolled away, his shirt snagging one of the windshield 
wipers and pulling it off. 

Leonard opened the car door and called to Scott, who lay on the ground, “It’s 
now or never.” 

A White Tree boy made for the car, and Leonard pulled the taped hammer 
handle out from beneath the seat and stepped out of the car and hit him with it. 
The White Tree boy went down to his knees and said something that sounded like 
French but wasn’t. Leonard grabbed Scott by the back of the shirt and pulled him up 
and guided him around and threw him into the open door. Scott scrambled over the 
front seat and into the back. Leonard threw the hammer handle at one of the White 
Tree boys and stepped back, whirled into the car behind the wheel. He put the car in 
gear again and stepped on the gas. The Impala lurched forward, and with one hand 
on the door Leonard flipped it wider and clipped a White Tree boy with it as if he 
were flexing a wing. The car bumped back on the highway and the chain swung out 
and Rex cut the feet out from under two White Tree boys as neatly as he had taken 
down the dried sunflowers. 

Leonard looked in his rear view mirror and saw two White Tree boys carrying 
the one he had clubbed with the hammer handle to the station wagon. The others he 
and the dog had knocked down were getting up. One had kicked the jack out from 
under Scott’s car and was using it to smash the headlights and windshield. 

“Hope you got insurance on that thing,’ Leonard said. 

“T borrowed it,’ Scott said, peeling the windshield wiper out of his T-shirt. 
“Here, you might want this.” He dropped the wiper over the seat and between 
Leonard and Farto. 

“That’s a borrowed car?” Farto said. “That’s worse.” 

“Nah,” Scott said. “Owner don’t know I borrowed it. Id have had that flat 
changed if that sucker had had him a spare tire, but I got back there and wasn’t nothing 
but the rim, man. Say, thanks for not letting me get killed, else we couldn’t have run that 
ole pig together no more. Course, you almost run over me. My chest hurts.” 

Leonard checked the rear view again. The White Tree boys were coming fast. 
“You complaining?” Leonard said. 

“Nah,” Scott said, and turned to look through the back glass. He could see the 
dog swinging in short arcs and pieces of it going wide and far. “Hope you didn’t go 
off and forget your dog tied to the bumper.” 

“Goddamn,” said Farto, “and him registered too.” 

“This ain’t so funny,” Leonard said, “them White Tree boys are gaining.” 

“Well speed it up,” Scott said. 

Leonard gnashed his teeth. “I could always get rid of some excess baggage, 
you know.” 
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“Throwing that windshield wiper out ain’t gonna help,” Scott said. 

Leonard looked in his mirror and saw the grinning nigger in the back seat. 
Nothing worse than a comic coon. He didn’t even look grateful. Leonard had a 
sudden horrid vision of being overtaken by the White Tree boys. What if he were 
killed with the nigger? Getting killed was bad enough, but what if tomorrow they 
found him in a ditch with Farto and the nigger? Or maybe them White Tree boys 
would make him do something awful with the nigger before they killed them. Like 
making him suck the nigger’s dick or some such thing. Leonard held his foot all 
the way to the floor; as they passed the Dairy Queen he took a hard left and the 
car just made it and Rex swung out and slammed a light pole then popped back in 
line behind them. 

The White Tree boys couldn’t make the corner in the station wagon and they 
didn’t even try. They screeched into a car lot down a piece, turned around and came 
back. By that time the tail lights of the Impala were moving away from them rapidly, 
looking like two inflamed hemorrhoids in a dark asshole. 

“Take the next right coming up,” Scott said, “then you'll see a little road off to 
the left. Kill your lights and take that.” 

Leonard hated taking orders from Scott on the field, but this was worse. 
Insulting. Still, Scott called good plays on the field, and the habit of following 
instructions from the quarterback died hard. Leonard made the right and Rex made 
it with them after taking a dip in a water-filled bar ditch. 

Leonard saw the little road and killed his lights and took it. It carried them 
down between several rows of large tin storage buildings, and Leonard pulled 
between two of them and drove down a little alley lined with more. He stopped 
the car and they waited and listened. After about five minutes, Farto said, “I think 
we skunked those father rapers.” 

“Ain’t we a team?” Scott said. 

In spite of himself, Leonard felt good. It was like when the nigger called a play 
that worked and they were all patting each other on the ass and not minding what 
color the other was because they were just creatures in football suits. 

“Lets have a drink,’ Leonard said. 

Farto got a paper cup off the floorboard for Scott and poured him up some 
warm Coke and whiskey. Last time they had gone to Longview, he had peed in that 
paper cup so they wouldn’t have to stop, but that had long since been poured out, 
and besides, it was for a nigger. He poured Leonard and himself drinks in their 
same cups. 

Scott took a sip and said, “Shit, man, that tastes kind of rank.” 

“Like piss,” Farto said. 
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Leonard held up his cup. “To the Mud Creek Wildcats and fuck them White 
Tree boys.” 

“You fuck ’em,” Scott said. They touched their cups, and at that moment the 
car filled with light. 

Cups upraised, the Three Musketeers turned blinking toward it. The light was 
coming from an open storage building door and there was a fat man standing in the 
center of the glow like a bloated fly on a lemon wedge. Behind him was a big screen 
made of a sheet and there was some kind of movie playing on it. And though the 
light was bright and fading out the movie, Leonard, who was in the best position to 
see, got a look at it. What he could make out looked like a gal down on her knees 
sucking this fat guy’s dick (the man was visible only from the belly down) and the guy 
had a short, black revolver pressed to her forehead. She pulled her mouth off of him 
for an instant and the man came in her face then fired the revolver. The woman’s head 
snapped out of frame and the sheet seemed to drip blood, like dark condensation 
on a window pane. Then Leonard couldn’t see anymore because another man had 
appeared in the doorway, and like the first he was fat. Both looked like huge bowling 
balls that had been set on top of shoes. More men appeared behind these two, but 
one of the fat men turned and held up his hand and the others moved out of sight. 
The two fat guys stepped outside and one pulled the door almost shut, except for a 
thin band of light that fell across the front seat of the Impala. 

Fat Man Number One went over to the car and opened Farto’s door and said, 
“You fucks and the nigger get out.” It was the voice of doom. They had only thought 
the White Tree boys were dangerous. They realized now they had been kidding 
themselves. This was the real article. This guy would have eaten the hammer handle 
and shit a two-by-four. 

They got out of the car and the fat man waved them around and lined them up 
on Farto’s side and looked at them. The boys still had their drinks in their hands, and 
sparing that, they looked like cons in a line up. 

Fat Man Number Two came over and looked at the trio and smiled. It was 
obvious the fatties were twins. They had the same bad features in the same fat faces. 
They wore Hawaiian shirts that varied only in profiles and color of parrots and had 
on white socks and too-short black slacks and black, shiny, Italian shoes with toes 
sharp enough to thread needles. 

Fat Man Number One took the cup away from Scott and sniffed it. “A nigger 
with liquor,” he said. “That’s like a cunt with brains. It don’t go together. Guess 
you was getting tanked up so you could put the old black snake to some chocolate 
pudding after a while. Or maybe you was wantin’ some vanilla and these boys were 
gonna set it up.” 


“Tm not wanting anything but to go home,” Scott said. 
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Fat Man Number Two looked at Fat Man Number One and said, “So he can 
fuck his mother.” 

The fatties looked at Scott to see what he’d say but he didn’t say anything. They 
could say he screwed dogs and that was all right with him. Hell, bring one on and he’d 
fuck it now if they’d let him go afterwards. 

Fat Man Number One said, “You boys running around with a jungle bunny 
makes me sick.” 

“He’s just a nigger from school,” Farto said. “We don’t like him none. We just 
picked him up because some White Tree boys were beating on him and we didn’t 
want him to get wrecked on account of he’s our quarterback.” 

“Ah,” Fat Man Number One said, “I see. Personally, me and Vinnie don’t cotton 
to niggers in sports. They start taking showers with white boys the next thing they 
want is to take white girls to bed. It’s just one step from one to the other.” 

“We don’t have nothing to do with him playing,’ Leonard said. “We didn’t 
integrate the schools.” 

“No,” Fat Man Number One said, “that was ole Big Ears Johnson, but you’re 
running around with him and drinking with him.” 

“His cup’s been peed in,” Farto said. “That was kind of a joke on him, you see. 
He ain’t our friend, I swear it. He’s just a nigger that plays football.” 

“Peed in his cup, huh?” said the one called Vinnie. “I like that, Pork, don’t you? 
Peed in his fucking cup.” 

Pork dropped Scott’s cup on the ground and smiled at him. “Come here, nigger. 
I got something to tell you.” 

Scott looked at Farto and Leonard. No help there. They had suddenly become 
interested in the toes of their shoes; they examined them as if they were true marvels 
of the world. 

Scott moved toward Pork, and Pork, still smiling, put his arm around Scott's 
shoulders and walked him toward the big storage building. Scott said, “What are 
we doing?” 

Pork turned Scott around so they were facing Leonard and Farto who still stood 
holding their drinks and contemplating their shoes. “I didn’t want to get it on the 
new gravel drive,’ Pork said and pulled Scott’s head in close to his own and with 
his free hand reached back and under his Hawaiian shirt and brought out a short, 
black revolver and put it to Scott’s temple and pulled the trigger. There was a snap 
like a bad knee going out and Scott’s feet lifted in unison and went to the side and 
something dark squirted from his head and his feet swung back toward Pork and his 
shoes shuffled, snapped, and twisted on the concrete in front of the building. 

“Ain’t that somethin’,’ Pork said as Scott went limp and dangled from the thick 
crook of his arm, “the rhythm is the last thing to go.” 
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Leonard couldn’t make a sound. His guts were in his throat. He wanted to melt 
and run under the car. Scott was dead and the brains that had made plays twisted as 
fishing worms and commanded his feet on down the football field were scrambled 
like breakfast eggs. 

Farto said, “Holy shit.” 

Pork let go of Scott and Scott’s legs split and he sat down and his head went 
forward and clapped on the cement between his knees. A dark pool formed under 
his face. 

“He’s better off, boys,” Vinnie said. “Nigger was begat by Cain and the ape 
and he ain’t quite monkey and he ain’t quite man. He’s got no place in this world 
*cept as a beast of burden. You start trying to train them to do things like drive 
cars and run with footballs it ain’t nothing but grief to them and the whites too. 
Get any on your shirt, Pork?” 

“Nary a drop.” 

Vinnie went inside the building and said something to the men there that could 
be heard but not understood, then he came back with some crumpled newspapers. 
He went over to Scott and wrapped them around the bloody head and let it drop 
back on the cement. “You try hosing down that shit when it’s dried, Pork, and you 
wouldn’t worry none about that gravel. The gravel ain’t nothing.” 

Then Vinnie said to Farto, “Open the back door of that car.” Farto nearly 
twisted an ankle doing it. Vinnie picked Scott up by the back of the neck and the seat 
of his pants and threw him onto the floorboard of the Impala. 

Pork used the short barrel of his revolver to scratch his nuts, then put the gun 
behind him, under his Hawaiian shirt. “You boys are gonna go to the river bottoms 
with us and help us get shed of this nigger.” 

“Yes, sit,’ Farto said. “We’ll toss his ass in the Sabine for you.” 

“How about your” Pork asked Leonard. “You trying to go weak sister?” 

“No.” Leonard croaked, “I’m with you.” 

“That’s good,” Pork said. “Vinnie, you take the truck and lead the way.” 

Vinnie took a key from his pocket and unlocked the building door next to the 
one with the light, went inside, and backed out a sharp-looking gold Dodge pickup. 
He backed it in front of the Impala and sat there with the motor running. 

“You boys keep your place,” Pork said. He went inside the lighted building for 
a moment. They heard him say to the men inside, “Go on and watch the movies. 
And save some of them beers for us. We’ll be back.” Then the light went out 
and Pork came out, shutting the door. He looked at Leonard and Farto and said, 
“Drink up, boys.” 

Leonard and Farto tossed off their warm Coke and whiskey and dropped the 


cups on the ground. 
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“Now,” Pork said, “you get in the back with the nigger, PI ride with the driver.” 

Farto got in the back and put his feet on Scott’s knees. He tried not to look at 
the head wrapped in newspaper, but he couldn’t help it. When Pork opened the front 
door and the overhead light came on Farto saw there was a split in the paper and 
Scott’s eye was visible behind it. Across the forehead the wrapping had turned dark. 
Down by the mouth and chin was an ad for a fish sale. 

Leonard got behind the wheel and started the car. Pork reached over and honked 
the horn. Vinnie rolled the pickup forward and Leonard followed him to the river 
bottoms. No one spoke. Leonard found himself wishing with all his heart that he had 
gone to the outdoor picture show to see the movie with the nigger starring in it. 

The river bottoms were steamy and hot from the closeness of the trees and the 
under and overgrowth. As Leonard wound the Impala down the narrow, red clay 
roads amidst the dense foliage, he felt as if his car were a crab crawling about in a 
pubic thatch. He could feel from the way the steering wheel handled that the dog and 
the chain were catching brush and limbs here and there. He had forgotten all about 
the dog and now being reminded of it worried him. What if the dog got tangled and 
he had to stop? He didn’t think Pork would take kindly to stopping, not with the dead 
burrhead on the floorboards and him wanting to get rid of the body. 

Finally they came to where the woods cleared out a spell and they drove 
along the edge of the Sabine River. Leonard hated water and always had. In the 
moonlight the river looked like poisoned coffee flowing there. Leonard knew there 
were alligators and gars big as little alligators and water moccasins by the thousands 
swimming underneath the water, and just the thought of all those slick, darting 
bodies made him queasy. 

They came to what was known as Broken Bridge. It was an old worn-out bridge 
that had fallen apart in the middle and it was connected to the land on this side only. 
People sometimes fished off of it. There was no one fishing tonight. 

Vinnie stopped the pickup and Leonard pulled up beside it, the nose of the 
Chevy pointing at the mouth of the bridge. They all got out and Pork made Farto 
pull Scott out by the feet. Some of the newspapers came loose from Scott’s head 
exposing an ear and part of the face. Farto patted the newspaper back into place. 

“Fuck that,” Vinnie said. “It don’t hurt if he stains the fucking ground. You two 
idgits find some stuff to weight this coon down so we can sink him.” 

Farto and Leonard started scurrying about like squirrels, looking for rocks or 
big, heavy logs. Suddenly they heard Vinnie cry out. “Godamighty, fucking A. Pork. 
Come look at this.” 

Leonard looked over and saw that Vinnie had discovered Rex. He was standing 
looking down with his hands on his hips. Pork went over to stand by him, then Pork 


turned around and looked at them. “Hey, you fucks, come here.” 
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Leonard and Farto joined them in looking at the dog. There was mostly just a head 
now, with a little bit of meat and fur hanging off a spine and some broken ribs. 

“That’s the sickest fucking thing I’ve ever fucking seen,” Pork said. 

“Godamighty,” Vinnie said. 

“Doing a dog like that. Shit, don’t you got no heart? A dog. Man’s best fucking 
goddamn friend and you two killed him like this.” 

“We didn’t kill him,” Farto said. 

“You trying to fucking tell me he done this to himself? Had a bad fucking day 
and done this.” 

“Godamighty,” Vinnie said. 

“No, sir,’ Leonard said. “We chained him on there after he was dead.” 

“I believe that,” Vinnie said. “That’s some rich shit. You guys murdered this dog, 
Godamighty.” 

“Just thinking about him trying to keep up and you fucks driving faster and 
faster makes me mad as a wasp,” Pork said. 

“No,” Farto said. “It wasn’t like that. He was dead and we were drunk and we 
didn’t have anything to do, so we—” 

“Shut the fuck up,” Pork said, sticking a finger hard against Farto’s forehead. 
“You just shut the fuck up. We can see what the fuck you fucks did. You drug this 
here dog around until all his goddamn hide came off...What kind of mothers you 
boys got anyhow that they didn’t tell you better about animals?” 

“Godamighty,” Vinnie said. 

Everyone grew silent, stood looking at the dog, Finally Farto said, “You want us 
to go back to getting some stuff to hold the nigger down?” 

Pork looked at Farto as if he had just grown up whole from the ground. “You 
fucks are worse than niggers, doing a dog like that. Get on back over to the car.” 

Leonard and Farto went over to the Impala and stood looking down at Scott’s 
body in much the same way they had stared at the dog. There, in the dim moonlight 
shadowed by trees, the paper wrapped around Scott’s head made him look like a 
giant papier-maché doll. Pork came up and kicked Scott in the face with a swift 
motion that sent newspapers flying and sent a thonking sound across the water 
that made frogs jump. 

“Forget the nigger,” Pork said. “Give me your car keys, ball sweat.” Leonard 
took out his keys and gave them to Pork and Pork went around to the trunk and 
opened it. “Drag the nigger over here.” 

Leonard took one of Scott’s arms and Farto took the other and they pulled him 
over to the back of the car. 

“Put him in the trunk,’ Pork said. 

“What for?” Leonard asked. 
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“Cause I fucking said so,” Pork said. 

Leonard and Farto heaved Scott into the trunk. He looked pathetic lying there 
next to the spare tite, his face partially covered with newspaper. Leonard thought, 
if only the nigger had stolen a car with a spare he might not be here tonight. He 
could have gotten that flat changed and driven on before the White Tree boys even 
came along. 

“All right, you get in there with him,” Pork said, gesturing to Farto. 

“Mer” Farto said. 

“Nah, not fucking you, the fucking elephant on your fucking shoulder. Yeah, 
you, get in the trunk. I ain’t got all night.” 

“Jesus, we didn’t do anything to that dog, mister. We told you that. I swear. Me 
and Leonard hooked him up after he was dead...It was Leonard’s idea.” 

Pork didn’t say a word. He just stood there with one hand on the trunk lid 
looking at Farto. Farto looked at Pork, then the trunk, then back to Pork. Lastly he 
looked at Leonard, then climbed into the trunk, his back to Scott. 

“Like spoons,” Pork said, and closed the lid. “Now you, whatsit, Leonard? You 
come over here.” But Pork didn’t wait for Leonard to move. He scooped the back of 
Leonard’s neck with a chubby hand and pushed him over to where Rex lay at the end 
of the chain with Vinnie still looking clown at him. 

“What you think, Vinnie?” Pork asked. “You got what I got in mind?” 

Vinnie nodded. He bent down and took the collar off the dog. He fastened it 
on Leonard. Leonard could smell the odor of the dead dog in his nostrils. He bent 
his head and puked. 

“There goes my shoeshine,” Vinnie said, and he hit Leonard a short one in the 
stomach. Leonard went to his knees and puked some more of the hot Coke and 
whiskey. 

“You fucks are the lowest pieces of shit on this earth, doing a dog like that,” 
Vinnie said. “A nigger ain’t no lower.” 

Vinnie got some strong fishing line out of the back of the truck and they tied 
Leonard’s hands behind his back. Leonard began to cry. 

“Oh shut up,” Pork said. “It ain’t that bad. Ain’t nothing that bad.” 

But Leonard couldn’t shut up. He was caterwauling now and it was echoing 
through the trees. He closed his eyes and tried to pretend he had gone to the show 
with the nigger starring in it and had fallen asleep in his car and was having a bad 
dream, but he couldn’t imagine that. He thought about Harry the janitor’s flying 
saucers with the peppermint rays, and he knew if there were any saucers shooting 
rays down, they weren’t boredom rays after all. He wasn’t a bit bored. 

Pork pulled off Leonard’s shoes and pushed him back flat on the ground and 
pulled off the socks and stuck them in Leonard’s mouth so tight he couldn’t spit 
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them out. It wasn’t that Pork thought anyone was going to hear Leonard, he just 
didn’t like the noise. It hurt his ears. 

Leonard lay on the ground in the vomit next to the dog and cried silently. Pork 
and Vinnie went over to the Impala and opened the doors and stood so they could 
get a grip on the car to push. Vinnie reached in and moved the gear from park to 
neutral and he and Pork began to shove the car forward. It moved slowly at first, but 
as it made the slight incline that led down to the old bridge, it picked up speed. From 
inside the trunk, Farto hammered lightly at the lid as if he didn’t really mean it. The 
chain took up slack and Leonard felt it jerk and pop his neck. He began to slide along 
the ground like a snake. 

Vinnie and Pork jumped out of the way and watched the car make the bridge and 
go over the edge and disappear into the water with amazing quietness. Leonard, pulled 
by the weight of the car, rustled past them. When he hit the bridge, splinters tugged at 
his clothes so hard they ripped his pants and underwear down almost to his knees. 

The chain swung out once toward the edge of the bridge and the rotten railing, 
and Leonard tried to hook a leg around an upright board there, but that proved 
wasted. The weight of the car just pulled his knee out of joint and jerked the board 
out of place with a screech of nails and lumber. 

Leonard picked up speed and the chain rattled over the edge of the bridge, into 
the water and out of sight, pulling its connection after it like a pull toy. The last sight 
of Leonard was the soles of his bare feet, white as the bellies of fish. 

“Irs deep there,” Vinnie said. “I caught an old channel cat there once, remember? 
Big sucker. I bet it’s over fifty feet deep down there.” 

They got in the truck and Vinnie cranked it. 

“I think we did them boys a favor,” Pork said. “Them running around with 
niggers and what they did to that dog and all. They weren’t worth a thing.” 

“T know it,’ Vinnie said. “We should have filmed this, Pork, it would have been 
good. Where the car and that nigger lover went off in the water was choice.” 

“Nah, there wasn’t any women.” 

“Point,” Vinnie said, and he backed around and drove onto the trail that wound 
its way out of the bottoms. 
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was the author of the following tale, Joel Lane. 1989 was a banner year for short fiction: “A Sad 
Last Love at the Diner of the Damned” by Edward Bryant , “The Calling” by David A. Silva, 
and “The Langoliers” by Stephen King were just a few of the many outstanding tales published in 
1989. However, Joel Lane's story takes the top spot, and hopefully some clever publisher will opt to 
issue a comprehensive collection of his short fiction; such a collection is long overdue. 


eoff’s first encounter with the unknown had been when he found his parents’ 

house burned out, and the street already in the process of demolition. 

He hadn’t known what to expect, of course, returning so soon after the 
disturbances. The area hadn’t changed that much, It was north of Birmingham, part 
of the confusion of little towns and industrial wasteland that was still called the Black 
Country, after the factory-based conurbation of the old days. The old communities 
had declined with the closure of the small industries, mostly car-related, that had 
formed their ground. In spite of projects of redevelopment, no new imprint had 
really taken hold: Asian small businesses had filled a few of the economic and 
territorial gaps, like metal in a decaying line of teeth. The present landscape was a 
mosaic of elements juxtaposed without any kind of underlying pattern. In the gaps, 
the traces of the past were still visible: the network of disused canals and railways, 
dating from the Industrial Revolution. 


Joel Lane 


This much, Geoff had grown up with, and observed on his intermittent visits 
home over the past seven years. It still made him feel lost, a prisoner of his own 
adolescence. Even when away, he could sense himself picking through the same jigsaw 
of pieces that didn’t fit together. After the disturbances he’d felt compelled to visit his 
parents, if only to confirm that that part of his life was still in place. It wouldn’t be long 
before the postal and telephone services were put back to rights, but in the meantime 
all he could do was take the train up from Surrey. Living in the countryside, he had 
escaped the worst of the past few months. London, Birmingham and the North had 
been most badly affected, he knew. The imposition of martial law had coincided with 
a breakdown of general order. In other major cities, riots had turned into open civil 
warfare. Now, according to the newspapers, order had been restored; but many travel 
routes and communications were blocked off. In isolated districts, violence between 
gangs was still escalating. Meanwhile, the majority of peaceful citizens had gone back 
to work, waiting for news of the international situation. 

On the train, Geoff had been unnerved by the silent young men in green 
uniforms who restlessly patrolled the carriages for want of anything else to do. From 
their faces, you might have thought they were outlaws, not soldiers. But most people 
looked like that these days; it came from living on your nerves, not knowing what 
or who could be counted on. Near home, the recent disorder was visible in details: 
smashed windows, wrecked cars, shops boarded up. Soldiers or armed police stood 
in little groups on street corners or traffic islands, watching. There was little activity 
in the streets; it was a Sunday morning in January, still and clear. 

On the corner opposite the street where Geoff had been born, a chorus 
of massed voices sounded from the little church with its metallic Christ nailed 
to a concrete slab. He couldn’t remember that place ever having had much of a 
congregation. Its narrow stained-glass windows were protected by wire grids. The 
voices divided into nervous fragments before unifying for another phase of certainty. 
As Geoff walked away, the reality filled his view before his mind could make sense 
of it. The street opposite was mostly burned down. His parents’ house was just 
recognizable, a hulk of carbon boarded up against the daylight. The door and its 
number were gone. The street was being systematically demolished from the far end; 
for now, the machines stood idle, seeming too large for the fragile structures they 
were intended to bring down. 

Geoff walked back to the church and let the communal voice fill his head for 
a few moments. Then he went back down the road, checking its name, confirming 
that his parents’ home was among those burned out, even if he had misidentified 
the building itself. Beyond the demolition machines, two lines of shops pointed back 


toward the town center. From that direction, an old man was walking an Alsatian 
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along the road; Geoff greeted him. “Do you know what happened up there in 
Tulson Road?” he asked. 

“There was a fire,’ was the answer, “don’t know how. That was in November, 
you know. When all the trouble was. Nothing could get through the bloody roads, 
with all the crowds and the fighting. Could have been that that started it. A petrol 
bomb. Or the army trying to show who was boss. Only kids, half of them.” 

“Were many people killed?” Geoff thought of the silent Christmas that had 
followed the uprisings, most of the postal service suspended. There was no reliable 
way of getting in touch with anyone in the cities, and snowstormis made all the travel 
problems worse. People were said to have starved in some areas. 

“You mean in the fire? Nobody took much notice at the time. I think they 
evacuated most of the houses, though. But God knows where they can all have ended 
up. In those army hostels you read about now, maybe. Why, you from ’round here?” 

“Yes,” Geoff said. “My parents lived in Tulson Road. Their house is gone.” 

The old man stared at him, as if really seeing him for the first time. “That’s 
a shame. They could still be around, you know. You want to make enquiries. Try 
some of the hospitals, maybe. They wouldn’t be there any more, but you might be 
able to trace them. Good luck.” The Alsatian edged past Geoff suspiciously and 
accompanied his owner toward the remains of Tulson Road. Geoff headed back 
toward the town center. But the further he walked, the more his own past seemed 
to detach itself from him. It was all at the edge of his vision, coming apart, instead 
of being part of himself. The landscape itself felt unreal and enclosed on its own 
hidden purposes. Advertising boards screened off patches of wasteland; posters 
claimed the walls of derelict buildings. He walked around the town center for an 
hour, unable to convince himself that he had once lived here. 

At the end of the morning, people emerged from the churches and disappeared 
into their homes. Nobody was even playing football in the park. Geoff walked past 
the line of poplar trees there, held onto the railings and looked over the expanse of 
thin grass that was lightly tinted with frost. He wished he could take cover inside his 
own childhood. He had never felt lost then. 

The same impulse directed him onto the canal system, and an endless stony 
network that led nowhere but onto renewed outgrowths of itself. At least there 
were no soldiers here. The towpath was narrowed by railings, factory walls and 
rough, impassable slopes; the water was dark and static, reflecting nothing. Here and 
there a few thin patches of ice hardened the surface. Geoff wandered in a vague, 
purposeless state through dirty stone tunnels and over small iron bridges. Eventually, 
that stretch of canal ended at a wooden lock. Above this, a boy was standing on a 
footbridge and looking down onto half a mile or so of water. Geoff climbed up to 
share the view. He felt weary and confused. It was mid-afternoon and he had not 
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eaten since morning. That, and a hint of the coming darkness, made the canal below 
appear black and without limit, a gap in the world. 

The youth was looking at him. He was about seventeen, of average height and 
build, wearing black jeans and a waterproof gray jacket with a zip. He looked vaguely 
familiar, perhaps like someone whom Geoff had been to school with. His hair was 
black, and cropped short but unevenly; his face was pale, as though he were unused 
to daylight. “You’re in trouble, aren’t you?” he said. Geoff gazed down at the dark 
water. The wooden handrail of the bridge shook as he leant on it. He looked back; 
the boy’s face held a complex burden of patience and sadness. His eyes were an 
unusually deep blue, the color of stained glass. “Why not talk to me?” 

“What’s been going on here?” Geoff said. “I haven’t been back here since all the 
trouble in November. My parents’ house is burned down. I don’t know where they 
are. But everything’s upside down and I simply...don’t know where to start...” He 
pulled at the handrail as if he could tear it free as a weapon. His chest was shaking 
with a grief still locked in his body. His face tightened, but only the cold reached it; 
and there was no feeling of relief, only the annoyance of having lost his self-control 
in front of a stranger. 

“Look,” the boy said, “I can tell you something about how things have gone 
here. Maybe I can help you reconnect yourself. All I do these days is watch and listen. 
And talk to people. I’ve lost my parents, too. They died three years ago. I live in their 
flat, partly. And partly on the canal, in a boat. That’s where I sleep. It’s out of harm’s 
way... You look like you’ve been awake all night. Did you just get here today?” 

“Yes, this morning. I’ve been walking around for hours. Pll have to go back. 
Can’t stay at my parents’, can I?” 

The boy thought for a moment. “Pll take you round to the flat. You can sit down 
there and talk for a bit. Pll find you something to eat. You look hungry. My name’s 
Mark, by the way.” He led Geoff downhill onto a crowded estate of little terraced 
houses, a few decades old. Mark’s house was shadowed by the house facing it; it had 
an air of preserved age which it no doubt owed to the perpetual lack of light. His 
flat was the upper floor of the house; the stairs began a few feet back from the front 
door. “You can’t really tell what’s new and what’s old ’round here, can you?” Mark 
said. “Whatever they build turns just like everything else in a few years.” 

Upstairs it was cold and dim. “There’s no electric here,’ Mark explained. “I use 
batteries for most things—radio, torch, clock. There’s a paraffin cooker here, and a 
heater on the boat. Otherwise nothing.” 

He coughed. The floor was scattered with bits of electrical circuits: wires, 
batteries, fuses and less identifiable components. “That’s my hobby. I mend radios, 
things like that. I used to have a Citizens’ Band radio. But everything like that has 
been outlawed now. So I’m trying to fix the radio on my boat to pick up stray 
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frequencies. I lie there at night, wandering over the airwaves. Listening for all the 
drifting voices of the lost ones.” He struck a match and lit the paraffin stove in the 
corner of the room. Its bluish light circled his dark head for a moment like an aura. 

Geoff sat in a dusty chair and fought off all the questions that clustered 
around him. He focused on the wavering cone of light: blue at its heart, then 
purple, mauve, flickering red at its edges. Mark’s eyes were points of color in a 
blurred face. He took off his coat; underneath, he was wearing a pale shirt and 
braces. His arms and hands were thin in proportion to his body. He carried on 
talking, evidently glad to have company, as he heated up a tin of soup. Geoff 
listened, bemused, to this voice that seemed to consist of a throng of submerged 
partial voices, that talked with and against itself. 

The soup boiled; Mark poured it into a cup, drank a mouthful, and passed the 
rest to Geoff: “Electricity is fascinating,” he was saying. “It does almost everything in 
the city. People live by it, yet they’ve got no idea how it works. And it can do all kinds 
of damage as well. You'll probably see the Wheel tonight. But an electric current is 
like any kind of power. It has a natural tendency to hurt people.” He picked up a plug 
from the floorboards and opened it swiftly with a screwdriver. “You know what the 
middle wire is? The earth wire. Right. The plug can work without it. It’s just a safety 
device. The conscience of the circuit. True?” Geoff asked what the Wheel was. 
“You'll know when you see it,” was the only answer. 

The room darkened, shrinking around the flame of the stove. “Some awful 
things are happening,” Mark said quietly. “Give me time, I might understand them. 
I’m just a watcher and a listener. Nobody has any peace these days. Before the 
soldiers came in, there were gangs fighting the police. Now, there’s like another army. 
Young people with no power, only a charge. And a need to hurt. They’ve called on 
resources no community should know about. I think all the things that kept people 
together have been turned against them. There’s no community now. Only the mob. 
Anyone who’s different gets...reversed. Made into carbon. Imagine shouting No, 
denying at the top of your voice. Then imagine doing that No to someone. Last, 
imagine being that No forever, all the way through.” The voice dissolved into a fit of 
coughing. Mark’s body was contorted with the force of it. 

When the boy looked up, his face was luminous with sweat. He pulled on his 
coat and zipped it up. “Let’s go,” he said. “T’ll show you where my boat is. We’ll be 
back in time to see the Wheel.” Geoff stood up and followed Mark back downstairs 
and through the narrow streets toward the canal. By now, he was worried about 
Mark’s condition as well as about whatever they were going to witness. But the sense 
of displacement still clung to him, leaving him helpless. A single white streetlamp 
illuminated the stretch of canal where Mark’s boat was moored, a few yards below 


road level. It was a short black barge with windows around a central cabin; navy blue 
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curtains were drawn along the sides. Mark and Geoff climbed onto the barge and sat 
on the roof, waiting for it to stop rocking. By now, night was settling all around. In 
the lamplight, the ripples spreading on the canal surface looked like silver wires. 

“I sleep here at night,” the boy said. “It’s quiet and peaceful out here. Just me 
and the radio, and the canal water transmitting the murmurs from the past. I keep 
lots of old things inside, by the bunk. Notebooks, photographs, tapes, newspapers. 
Everything I can remember, everything people tell me, ends up here.” They could 
see along the shining distance of still water to the next bridge; and to one side, the 
flaking wall of a disused factory. To the other side, a railway cutting fell down into 
the darkness. The streetlamp outlined the whitewashed metal footbridge that linked 
them to the road, several yards overhead; from below, it seemed too bright and 
delicate to be real. 

Mark stared intently into the surrounding gloom. “I could walk along here with 
you,” he muttered, “and tell you who built everything, and when: How every bridge 
was designed, how they set the stones, who opened the factories and who shut them 
down. I heard a song about it once. You know it? Their mark on this land is still seen 
and still laid, the way for a commerce where vast fortunes were made. The supply of 
an Empire where the sun never set, which is now deep in darkness but the railway’s 
there yet. It’s true. This area’s another residue where the glacier of profit stopped and 
melted a little before it passed on, a long time ago. If you lie here long enough, you 
can hear the stone and metal still going on about it.” His eyes were the same intense 
blue as the paraffin flame, dissolving into black at their centers. 

Looking out onto the canal, as the last traces of daylight turned to iron, Geoff 
began to see a few unstable outlines. As they moved they took up light and became 
more complex, more nearly alive. They struggled and turned into figures. Now he 
could see men working on the bridge and the railway, opening the lock at the head of 
the canal, crowding out of the factory doors. Water poured into the canal from the 
open lock; waste flowed down from the channels in the factory wall. Off to the side, he 
could see women coming home from their jobs, cleaning and cooking in their houses; 
he could see children playing in the web of streets, and throwing stones into the canal. 
There was something almost terrible in the intensity of this scene, composed as it 
was of grains of color moving against the common darkness of water and sky. Geoff 
closed his eyes and heard the violent beating of his own heart. 

In a few moments everything became quiet and still again. Geoff sat up, and felt 
the boat tremble. Mark was blinking into the lamplight, confused. “God, that was 
a strange dream,” he murmured, and gripped Geoff’s hand momentarily. “We'll fall 
off here if we’re not careful.” As clumsily as if the cold had got into their limbs, the 
two climbed down onto the towpath. Something slowed Geoff’s movements and 
made him feel distant from this situation. Had he been able to find the words, he 
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might have called it the possessive hold of memory, the way it resisted change. But it 
made no sense for him to feel like that about his parents, now of all times. Nor about 
Mark, when he’d only known him a few hours. 

He needed to be alone for a minute, to regain his perspective. “Do you want 
something to eat?” he asked the boy. Mark shook his head; he was busy fastening the 
boat’s moorings. Geoff remembered passing a shop just up the road. “Wait here,” 
he said. “I'll be back in a few minutes.” Out of sight of the canal, he had a feeling 
of relief. The small Asian-run chip shop had several other customers. A group of 
teenagers stood ’round a video game, one playing, the others watching. Geoff waited 
by the counter, reassured by the sense of anonymity. He could hear the distant 
contention of voices; they were in his head, he imagined, until he noticed the shop’s 
owner looking past him at the window. The narrow street was filled with people. 
Hurriedly, the teenagers left the shop to join them. Geoff crossed to the glass door 
and looked out. They weren’t soldiers, just a crowd of youths all going in the same 
direction. He could hear angry voices, but no chorus. 

As rapidly as it had filled, the road emptied again. “Where are they going?” 
Geoff asked. “Who are they?” The Asian shop owner was still looking outward, 
not moving. The video game flashed and buzzed nervously. The pale strip light by 
the window superimposed the interior on the view. The darkness outside was an 
impersonal pressure that felt charged with threat. 

“Over the canal,” the shop owner said at last. “They’re just a gang of hooligans. 
Or they were. There are more of them every day. I don’t know why the soldiers don’t 
stop them. The soldiers interfere in everything else.’ He turned away and began 
stacking cans and boxes behind the counter. His hands were unsteady, but an effort 
of concentration kept him from knocking anything over. Geoff hoped the man 
wouldn’t mind him leaving without buying anything. He had to catch up with the 
group. Mark would know what they were up to. 

He got back to the canal just in time to see the last of the crowd disappearing 
along the towpath, under and around the bridge. Near his barge, Mark was sprawled 
at the water’s edge. He had fallen down; one of his hands gripped the metal ring that 
the mooring-rope was tied to. Geoff turned him over; he was breathing heavily, and 
bleeding from his mouth. His eyes opened. “I’m all right,” he said. “They knocked 
me over, that’s all.” He coughed hard and sat up. There was mud on the arm and 
shoulder of his coat from the ground. He held onto Geoff’s arm and pulled himself 
to his feet, then stood very still, as though he were about to fall again. His face was 
passive, lost to thoughts that nobody could share. 

Then he knelt, dipped a hand in the murky water, and wiped the blood from his 
mouth. “This is the Wheel,” he said. “We can go and watch if you want. You ought 
to see it once.” Picking his way carefully in the poor light, he led Geoff down the 
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towpath, then up into a maze of side streets and bridges where the canal and railway 
network had been overlaid with a perpetuation of the town. More strongly than 
before, Geoff could feel the tension that the gang left in its wake—a stillness heavy 
with anger, like a cloud that was about to turn itself inside-out and discharge its 
secret violence in one blinding shock. They caught up with the mob at a crossroads, 
where a valley in one plane coincided with a hilltop in another. His father would have 
called it a saddle-point, Geoff reflected. 

There was rain in the air now, a vague drizzle that could be felt only when 
it settled against the skin, and only seen when it made the pavements reflect the 
lamplight. From a distance, Geoff and Mark watched the crowd of youths gather 
closer together at the crossroads. There were about a hundred of them; some were 
older than Geoff, some younger than Mark. There were women among them, though 
not many. The crowd would block off any traffic. But no soldiers or police came to 
break them up. They were completely quiet now, drawn toward some common 
purpose. Geoff’s chest tightened as he saw that their focus was a prisoner: someone 
half-lifted in the middle of the gang, his arms held apart. His face was gagged, and 
there was a rope around his neck being used to prevent him from struggling. Geoff 
pressed himself back in the shadow of the wall, trying to make himself smaller; and 
to make the image smaller, reduce it to a television screen, a photograph. The boy 
was silent beside him, watching, 

On the far side of the crossroads, the wire fence had been torn down from in 
front of a power generator. Between the red DANGER sign and the two black tanks 
set in the ground, some kind of machine had been installed. As far as Geoff could 
see, it was a metal cross supported on a crude motor, which was connected to the 
generator by heavy black cables. Some of the crowd were chanting now, but out of 
unison; Geoff could not make out any of the words. Two men tied the prisoner to 
the iron cross, which was then tilted backward to free it from the ground. Now he 
was suspended in mid-air, unable to move; his arms and legs were stretched out in a 
regular X. Throughout this process he had shown no sign of resistance. The nearest 
of the crowd to the center drew back. A mist of raindrops hung in stasis between 
the sodium lamps and the pavement, increasing Geoff’s sense of being witness to 
something detached from reality. 

Everyone was looking at the helpless figure, directing their tension inward to 
the crossroads. Violence flickered in the air like dark moths; energy twitched the 
wires of falling rain. But nothing happened, and the mob were as passive as their 
victim. Then his gag started to burn. His face was obscured by smoke as the cross 
began turning. Sparks jumped between the limbs, hissing. Then the motor was 
coughing with life, and the cross was spinning into a blur of crimson and blue 


flame. The air became dense with the mixed odors of burning materials: rubber, 
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paint, flesh and cloth. That and the drifting smoke made Geoff feel drugged to the 
point of insensitivity. The Wheel dimmed, its blackened weight appearing massive 
as it stopped moving. The face was no longer distinct. Without a focus, the crowd 
drifted apart uneasily. Some of them stood as though lost, taken over by the night 
that pressed in from all directions. 

In minutes, they had dispersed entirely, leaving only the outstretched figure that 
had formed the center of the gathering. At a distance, what was visible looked like 
the negative image of one of Blake’s angels. “Who was it?” Geoff asked. 

“Nobody,” the boy answered. “Could have been anyone.” As they walked back 
toward the canal, he added, “You'll see it again. Happens all the time now. But we 
saw it together. That means neither of us can go away and say he didn’t see it. True?” 
When they reached the towpath, they were alone. Mark leaned on Geoff’s arm for 
support. “I need to rest a bit,’ he said. They stopped at a bench lit from overhead. 
The rain had intensified, darkening their coats. Geoff held the boy’s shoulders while 
he shook with a fit of coughing. 

More than rain was visible in the air now. Ashes were blowing toward them 
across the canal, like creased snowflakes of carbon. Where they struck Geoff’s face 
and hands they felt clinging, permanent. He felt as though his own core had been 
blackened, and the night had come in to claim all of his memories, his debts, his 
future. Mark was whispering something in a tired but urgent voice. “It all goes on and 
on,” he was saying; “the more you take in, the more gets taken out of you. I’m just a 
watcher and a listener... can’t change anything. I can’t even tell you where to look, 
or who to go to. I’m losing myself, that’s why...Nothing in my lungs but pollution 
and bad dreams.” His words dissolved into a kind of helpless choking; he pressed a 
handkerchief into his mouth. It came away deep red. That could be a disease or an 
internal wound; Geoff couldn’t tell which. 

A breeze caught the stained handkerchief and made it flutter. The rain diluted 
the blood, running it through the boy’s fingers. The color washed out with unnatural 
speed; within a minute the cloth was entirely white. Perhaps there was some active 
chemical in the rain. Or, Geoff realized, perhaps the blood was not as material as 
it looked. Mark clenched his fist. He was trembling with cold; his eyes stared at 
something in the distance. “We ought to get you to a hospital,” Geoff said. 

Mark shook his head and smiled briefly. “Just get me back to the boat,” he said. 
“TIl feel better when things have changed a little. You should understand that by 
now.” The strength was coming back into his voice. He leaned nearer to Geoff; close 
up, his eyes appeared blue-black, like bruises. “But what are you going to do?” he 
asked. “You still don’t know where to start, do you? Everything you see here makes 


you want to run away. You see your parents everywhere, and instead of looking for 
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them, you’re looking for a way to get free of them. All you want is something else, 
somewhere else. Do you wonder you can’t begin to work out what it is?” 

Several minutes passed in silence. Mark’s face seemed to undergo conflict from 
within; it gave way to a community of faces, old and young, male and female. Then he 
regained himself. “Make contact somewhere,” he said quietly. “If you give yourself 
up to everyone, you'll be torn apart. But if you hold off too long, you'll never be able 
to earth yourself. You’re like a Catherine wheel, spinning instead of moving. True? 
Plug in somewhere, connect yourself.” He reached up and touched Geoff’s cheek; a 
fragile pulse of warmth passed through his fingertips. 

Soon after, Geoff was standing alone on the canal towpath, looking at the black 
barge with its curtains drawn against the lamplight. He had helped Mark walk back to 
his boat and climb inside. As Geoff had last seen him, the boy was lying on his side 
in the narrow bunk, turning the knob on the radio endlessly back and forth in search 
of the wavelength by which the dead spoke. It was a small portable radio, run on 
batteries, and weakened by Mark’s recurrent tinkering with its circuits. “Be careful,” 
were Mark’s final words to him. Geoff stood beside the still barge for an hour or 
more, knowing that he had no reason to stay. 

When he began to walk, his limbs felt mechanical and foreign. The empty night 
stripped him of identifying features. Whatever had kept him waiting by the boat 
faded into the blur of the thoughts that could not be remembered. In the distance, 
a few city lights shone yellow and silver. They looked nearer than they were. Geoff 
thought of the Wheel, flaming with all the vivid colors of terror and denial; and he 
thought of the red handkerchief whitening faster than a person could die. At the first 
bridge, he turned back and tried to make out the shape of the barge against the dark 
water. He fought off the impression that it was being carried away into the distance 
by water currents. This was a canal, not a river. Nothing moved here. Indeed, nothing 
much had changed here in a hundred years. 
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A very interesting year. There were plenty of venues for short fiction, even as the glut of 
novels being published started to show signs of slowing down. Terrific stories by the usual suspects 
were appearing in both the mass market and in small press publications with names like Grue, 
Deathrealm, Dark Horizons, and Peeping Tom. Despite fine work by lots of the established 
names, a story by a relative newcomer had everyone talking... The year before, Elizabeth Massie 
had published the powerful and disturbing “Hooked on Buzzer,” and many wondered if she would 
be able to hit such a high note again. As good as “Hooked on Buzzer” was, the following story 
raised the bar even higher. 


ichael and Stephen shared a room at the rehabilitation center. Michael was 

a young man with bright, frantically moving eyes and an outrageous sense 

of nonstop, bitter humor. He had been a student at the center for more 
than a year, and with his disability, would most likely be there much longer. This was 
true, also, for the others housed on the first floor of the west wing. Severe cases, 
all of them, living at the center, studying food services, auto mechanics, computer 
operating, art, and bookkeeping, none of them likely to secure a job when released 
because when hiring the disabled, businesses would usually go for the students who 
lived on east wing and on the second floors. The center had amazing gadgets that 
allowed people like Michael to work machines and press computer keys and dabble 
in acrylics, but the generic factory or office did not go in for space-aged, human- 
adaptive robotics. And Michael himself was a minor miracle of robotics. 


—Vvui— 


Elivahels Massie 


Anne arrived at the center late, nearly ten thirty, although her meeting had been 
scheduled for ten o’clock. The cab dropped her off at the front walk and drove away, 
spraying fine gravel across her heels. Inside her shoes, her toes worked an awkward 
rhythm that neither kept them warm nor calmed her down. A cool November wind 
threw a piece of paper across the walk before her. On its tail followed the crumbled 
remains of a dead oak leaf. Anne’s full skirt flipped and caught her legs in a tight 
embrace. It tugged, as if trying to pull her backward and away. In her mouth she 
tasted hair and sour fear. When she raked her fingers across her face the hair was 
gone, but not the fear. 

The center was large and sterile, a modern bit of gray stone architecture. The 
largest building was marked with a sign to the left of the walkway. “Administrations 
and Admissions.” Almost the entire front of this building was composed of plate 
glass with borders of stone. Anne could not see behind the glass for the harsh glare 
of morning sun, but in the wind the glass seemed to bulge and ripple. 

Like a river. 

Like water. 

Christ. 

Anne scrunched her shoulders beneath the weight of her coat and glanced 
about for a place to sit and compose herself. Yes, she was late, but screw them if they 
wanted to complain about volunteer help. There were several benches just off the 
walkway, on the lawn, but she didn’t want to sit in full view. And so she took the walk 
leading to the right, following along until it circled behind the main building beside 
what she assumed was a long, gray stone dormitory. The walk ended at a paved 
parking lot, marked off for visitors and deliveries. She crossed the lot, skirting cars 
and food trucks and large vans equipped for hauling wheelchairs, heading for a grove 
of trees on the other side. A lone man pushing an empty wheeled cot crossed in front 
of Anne and gave her a nod. She smiled slightly and then looked away. 

The trees across the lot encircled a park. Picnic tables were clustered beneath the 
largest of the oaks, and concrete benches made a neat border about the pond in the 
center. The pond itself was small, no more than two acres, but it was dark and clearly 
deep. Dead cattails rattled on the water’s edge. A short pier jutted into the water 
from the shore, with a weathered rowboat tethered to the end. Leaves blew spastic 
patterns on the black surface. 

Anne sat on a bench and wrapped her fingers about her knees. There was no one 
else in the park. She looked at the brown grass at her feet, then at her hands on her 
knees and then at the pond. The sight of the bobbing boat and the dull shimmering 
of the ripples made her stomach cramp. What a raw and ugly thing the pond was. A 
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cold thing, enticing and deadly, ready to suck someone under and drag them down 
into its lightless depths. Licking and smothering with its stinking embrace. 

Phillip would have loved this pond. 

Phillip would have thought it just right. 

The bastard. 

If she were to go to the water’s edge, she thought she might see his reflection 
there, grinning at her. 

But she did not go. She sat on the concrete bench, her fingers turning purple 
with the chill, her breath steaming the air. She did not look at the pond again, but at 
the grass and her knees and the picnic tables. She studied the gentle slopes the paths 
made about the park, all accessible to wheeled means of movement. Accessible to 
the people who lived here. To the people Anne’s mother had protected her from as 
a child, those from whom her mother had hurried Anne away from on the street, 
whispering in her ear, “Don’t stare, now, Anne. Polite people don’t react. Do you 
hear me? 

“There but for the grace of God go you, Anne. Don’t look now. It’s not nice.” 

Anne closed her eyes but the vision of the park and the tables and the sloped 
pathways stayed inside her eyes. She could hear the wind on the pond. 

“Damn you, Mother,” she said. “Damn you, Phillip.” 

She sat for another twenty minutes. 

When she crossed the parking lot again, her eyes in the sun and her hands in her 


pockets, her muscles were steeled and her face carried a tight, professional smile. 


— 


Janet Warren welcomed Anne into the center at ten-fifty six, barely mentioning 
the tardiness. She took Anne into her office, and, as assistant administrator, explained 
the functions of the center. She gave Anne a brief summary of the students with 
whom Anne would work, and then led her off to the west wing. 

Anne entered Michael’s room after Janet gave an obligatory tap on the door. 
Michael grunted and Anne walked in, still holding her coat, which Janet had offered 
to take, clutched tightly to her stomach. 

“Michael,” said Janet to the man on the bed. “This is Miss Zaccaria, the lady I 
said would be coming to help us out.” 

Michael propped up on his elbow, straightening himself, patting his blanket 
down about the urinary bag as if it were an egg in an Easter basket. He gave Anne 


a wide grin. 
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“Well, if it ain’t my dream lady come to see me in the flesh!” he crowed. “Are 
you real or just a vision of delight?” 

Anne licked her lips and looked back at Janet Warren. “Thank you, Mrs. Warren. 
I'll be fine now. Pll let you know if we need anything.” 

“Hell, I know what I need,” said Michael. “And she’s standing right in front 
of me.” 

Janet nodded, her motion seeming to be both acknowledgment of what Anne 
had said and a sisterly confirmation of what she had come to do. Janet turned and 
left the room. 

“Come on,” said Michael, and Anne looked back at him. 

“Come on? What do you mean?” There was only a small comfort in her 
professional ability at conversation. It wasn’t enough to overcome her discomfort at 
seeing the physical form of Michael before her. He was legless, with hipbones flattened 
into a shovel-shaped protrusion. The thin blanket emphasized rather than hid his 
lower deformity. He was missing his right arm to the elbow, and there was no left arm 
at all. A steel hook clipped the air in cadence with the blinking of Michael’s eyes. 

“Come on and tell me. You ain’t really no shrink, are you? I was expecting some 
shriveled-up old bitch. You really is my dream lady, ain’t you?” 

Anne focused on Michael’s face and took a slow breath. 

“Tm from Associated Psychological. I’m a clinical social worker.” 

Michael grappled with a button and pressed it with the point of his hook. The 
bed rolled toward Anne. She held her position. 

“No, you ain’t. I dreamed about you last night. Dreamed I still had my parts and 
you was eating them nice as you please.” 

Anne’s face went instantly hot. She could have kicked herself for not being 
ready for anything. “I was told you’ve had a rough time these past months,” she said. 
“Not getting along with the other students like you used to do. Pd like to help.” 

“Sure. Just sit on my face for a few hours.” 

Anne glanced at the withered body, then back at his face. Of all the students she 
would be working with through the volunteer-outreach program, Michael was the 
most disabled. “Is that all you think about, Michael? Sex?” 

“When it comes to sex,” he said. “All I can do is think.” He laughed out loud and 
wheeled closer. “You like me?” 

“I don’t know you yet. I hope we'll like each other.” 

“Why you here? We got shrinks. Two of them. You on a field trip?” 

“Field trip?” 

“You know, like them school kids. Sometimes the local schools bring in junior 
high kids. Show them around. Let them take little look-sees. Tell them if they are bad 
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enough and dive into shallow lakes or don’t wear their seat belts, God’ll make them 
just like us.” 

Anne cleared her throat, and loosened her coat from her waist. “First of all, 
I’m here on a volunteer program. Until the new center is finished down state, there 
will continue to be more students than can be properly provided for. The center 
called on our association to help out temporarily. You’re a student with whom I’ve 
been asked to work.” 

“Student.” Michael spit out the word. “I’m thirty-one and I’m called a 
goddamn student.” 

“Second,” Anne said, “I’m not on a field trip. Pm not here to stare. I’m here 
to help.” 

Michael shook his head then eased off his elbow to a prone position. “So who 
else is on your list besides me?” 

Anne opened the folded paper Janet had given her. “Randy Carter, Julia Powell, 
Cora Grant...” 

“Cora’ll drive you ape-shit. She lost half her brain in some gun accident.” 

“...and Ardie Whitesell. I might like Cora, Michael. Don’t forget, I don’t know 
her yet, either.” 

Michael sighed. “I don’t need no shrink. What the fuck’s your name?” 

“Ms. Zaccaria.” 

“Ms?” Michael raised a brow. “Okay. Fine. And I’m okay, too. I don’t need no 
shrink. Don’t need one any more than old roomie over there.” Michael tilted his head 
on his pillow, indicating a curtained corner of the room. 

“Roomie?” 

“Roommate. He don’t need no shrink, neither. I don’t ’cause I got things all 
figured out in this world. Nothing a little nookie can’t cure.” Michael looked at Anne 
and winked. “And roomie over there, he don’t need one ’cause he’s in some kind of 
damn coma. Not much fun to have around, you know.” 

Anne frowned, only then aware of the mechanical sounds softly emanating 
from the corner. The drawn curtain was stiff and white, hanging from the ceiling- 
high rod like a starched shroud. “What’s wrong with your roommate?” 

“Hell, what ain’t wrong? Come over here.” With a hissing of his arm, Michael 
rose again and clutched the bed switch, tapping buttons in a short series, and the bed 
spun around. The legless man rolled to the curtain. Anne followed. 

Michael shifted onto his right side and took the curtain in his hook. “Stephen’s 
been here longer’n me. He ain’t on no shrink’s list.” Michael pulled the curtain back. 

It was not registering what was before her that allowed her to focus on it as long 
as she did. There were machines there, a good number of them, crowded around a 
tiny bed like rumbling and humming steel wolves about a lone prey. Aluminum racks 
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stood on clawed feet, heavy bags of various colored liquids hanging from them, 
oozing their contents into thin, clear tubes. A portable heart monitor beeped. Behind 
it, a utility sink held to the wall, various antiseptics and lotions and balms cluttering 
the shelf above. The rails of the bed were pulled up to full height. At one end of the 
mattress was a thin blanket, folded back and tucked down. And at the other end, a 
thin pillow. And Stephen. 

Anne’s coat and paper dropped to the floor. “Oh, my dear God.” 

“Weird, huh? I call him Head Honcho. I think he must be some doctor’s 
experiment, you know, keeping him alive and all. Don’t it beat all?” 

On the pillow was a head, with black curled hair. Attached to the head, a neck, 
and below that a small piece of naked, ragged chest, barely large enough to house a 
heart and single lung. The chest heaved and shuddered, wires pulsing like obscene 
fishermen’s lines. That was all there was of Stephen. 

Anne’s heart constricted painfully. She stepped backward. 

“Nurses don’t like him. Can’t stand to touch him, though they shave him every 
three days. Doctor checks him nearly every day. Head Honcho don’t do. nothing 
but breathe. He ain’t much but at least he don’t complain about my music.” Michael 
looked at Anne. 

Anne turned away. Her stomach clenched, throwing fouled bile into her throat. 

“Hey, you leaving?” 

“T need to see the others,” she managed. And she went out of the west wing to 
the faculty restroom, where she lost her control and her lunch. 


—vii—— 


It was three days before Anne could bring herself to visit the center again. 
The AP partners were asking her for her volunteer hours chart, and as the newest 
member of the firm, she couldn’t shrug it off. And so she returned. Her pulse was 
heavy in her neck and the muscles of her back were tight, but she decided she would 
not allow herself more than passing acknowledgment of them. 

She talked with Cora in the art room. Cora had little to say, but seemed 
pleased with the attention Anne gave her painting. Randy was in the recreation hall 
with Ardie, playing a heated game of billiards, wheeling about the table with teeth 
gritted and chins hovering over cue sticks. Anne told them she’d visit later, after 
the match. Julia was shopping with her daughter, and Michael was in the pool on 
a red inner tube. 
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“Hey, Miss Zaccaria!” he called when he saw Anne peering through the water- 
steamed glass of the door. “Want to come in for a swim? I’m faster in the water. Bet 
I could catch you in a split second. What do you say?” 

Anne pushed the door open and felt the onslaught of chlorine-heated mist. She 
did not go any closer to the pool. “I never learned to swim, Michael. Besides, I’m not 
exactly dressed for swimming.” 

“I don’t want you dressed for swimming. What fun would that be?” 

Anne wiped moisture from her forehead. “How long do you plan to swim? I 
thought we could visit outside. The day has turned out pretty fair. It’s not as cold as 
it has been.” 

“Tm finished now, ain’t I, Cindy?” 

The pool-side attendant, who had been watching Michael spin around on his 
tube, shrugged. “If you say so.” She pulled Michael’s wheeled bed from the wall and 
moved it to the pool steps. “Get over to the side so I can get you out.” 

“Hey, Miss Zaccaria, do me a favor. My blue jacket is in my room. It’s one of 
those Members Only things. Anyway, I’m not real crazy about wind, even when it’s 
warm. Would you get the jacket for me? Door’s unlocked.” 

Anne’s head was nodding as she thought, Oh, Christ, yes, I mind. “No problem,” 
she said. She left the pool, telling herself the curtain was drawn. 

They would always keep the curtain drawn. 

Michael’s door was indeed unlocked. The students of the center kept valuables 
in a communal vault, and the staff moved about the floor frequently, so chances of 
theft were slim. Anne went into the room, expecting the jacket to be in plain sight, 
prepared to lift it coolly and leave with her self-esteem in tact. 

But she did not see the jacket. 

She checked Michael’s small dresser, behind the straight-backed visitor’s chair, in 
the plastic laundry basket beside the vacant spot where Michael’s bed rested at night. 
It was not there. 

Anne looked at the curtained corner. Certainly the jacket would not be behind 
the curtain. There was no reason to go there, no reason to look. 

She walked to the curtain and edged over to the hemmed corner of the heavy 
material. I¢5 not over there, she thought. Her hands began to sweat. She could not 
swallow. 

She pulled the curtain back slowly. And let her gaze move to the bed. 

Again, it was a flash image that recorded itself on her startled retinas before she 
looked away. The head was in the same place, eyes closed, dark hair in flat curls. The 
neck. The breathing, scarred half-chest. Anne stared at the sink, counting, rubbing 
thumbs against index fingers, calming herself. She would look for Michael’s jacket. 
There was a chair like that on Michael’s side, and a laundry basket, although this one 
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held no clothes, only white towels and washcloths. By the wall beside the sink was 
a pile of clothing, and Anne stepped closer to search through it. There were shirts, 
mostly, several pairs of shorts and underwear. And a blue jacket. Anne picked it up. 
She looked back at the small bed. 

And the eyes in the head were open, and they were looking at her. 

Anne’s fingers clenched, driving nails into her palms. She blinked, and glanced 
back at the pile of clothes, pretending she hadn’t seen the eyes. Chills races tattoos 
up her shoulders, and adrenaline spoke loudly in her veins. Leave now. 

Her hands shook as they pawed through the clothes on the floor, acting as 
though she had more to find. Cain down. And leave. 

But the voice made her stop. 

“I didn’t mean to stare,” it said. 

Anne flinched, and slowly stood straight. She looked at the bed. 

The eyes were still open, still watching her. Her own mouth opened before she 
had a chance to stop it, and she said, “I was looking for Michael’s jacket.” Leave now! 
cried the adrenaline. That thing did not say anything. It can’t talk. Its comatose. It’s brain dead. 
Leave NOW! 

The eyes blinked, and Anne saw the muscles on the neck contract in a swallowing 
reflex. “Yes,” it said. And the eyes closed. The whole ragged being seemed to shudder 
and shrink. It had gone to sleep again. 

The jacket worked in Anne’s fingers. Michael was in the pool, waiting for her. [ts 
brain dead, Anne. Get hold of yourself. “Stephen?” she whispered. 

But it did not open its eyes, nor move, and Anne took the jacket down to 
the pool where Michael was fuming about on his bed, spinning circles around the 
yawning attendant. 


“So I store my stuff on Stephen’s side of the room, ’cause he don’t complain 
none. And when I get visitors they don’t think I’m a slob. Nurses don’t care. I get the 
stuff from over there into my laundry basket when its really dirty.” 

Anne was in Michael’s visitor’s chair. He was on his side, his gaze alternating 
between her, his hook, and the curtain. 

“He’s never complained to you?” 

Michael chuckled shallowly. “You serious? He’s in a coma, I told you already. 
Listen to this, if you don’t believe me.” Michael reached for the sleek black cassette 
player on the night stand beside the bed. He pushed the switch, and an instant blast 
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of heavy rock shattered the air. Above the shrieking guitars and pounding percussion, 
Anne could hear the sudden, angry calls from the neighboring students. 

“Go, look, quick,’ Michael shouted over the music. “Go see before those 
damned nurses get here.” 

Anne shook her head, smiling tightly, brushing off the suggestion. 

Michael would have none of it. “Shit, just go on and look at Dead-Head 
Honcho.” 

“T don’t think it’s my place to bother him.” 

“Get on now, the nurses are coming. I hear them damn squeaking shoes down 
the hall!” 

Anne got up and looked behind the curtain. The head was silent and motionless. 
The eyes were closed. 

“What'd I tell you? Deaf, dumb, blind, and in a coma. Sounds like hell to me, and 
God knows I seen hell up close myself.” 

“You have?” Anne went back to her chair. “What do you mean, you’ve seen it 
up close?” 

“Look at me, Miss Zaccaria. You think the love of the Lord do this to me?” 

There were then three nurses’ heads at the door, clustered on the frame like 
Japanese beetles on a rose stem. “Turn that down, Michael, or the player’s ours for 
the next week. You’re disturbing everybody!” 

“Not everybody, shit,’ said Michael. He grappled the button; pushed it off. 
“And I ain’t no goddamn student!” he told the nurses who were already gone. “It’s 
my business how loud I play my music!” 

“Tell me about your accident,” said Anne. But she was thinking, He//, oh, yes, it 
must be like hell, living in a coma. 

But he’s not in a coma. He is conscious. He is alive. 

And when you are already in hell, what is hell to that? 


— Aars 


Her next session with Michael was canceled because he was in the infirmary 
with the flu. And so Anne sought out Julia, and spent an hour with her, and then 
with Cora, who did not want to talk but wanted Anne to paint a picture of a horse 
for her. Randy and Ardie were again at the billiard table and would have nothing to 
do with her. Then she visited the faculty lounge, and listened with feigned interest to 
the disgruntled banter and rehab shop-talk. A few questions were directed her way, 
and she answered them as cordially as possible, but she wanted to talk about Stephen. 
She wanted to know what they knew. 
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But she could not make herself bring up the subject. And so she went to the 
west wing, and let herself into Michael’s unlocked room. 

She went to the curtain and took the edge in her fingers. Her face itched but she 
shook it off. No, said the adrenaline. “Yes,” she said. And she pulled the curtain back. 

The tubes flowed, nutrients in, wastes out. The monitor beeped. Bags dripped 
and pumps growled softly. Anne moved to the end of the bed. She forced herself 
to see what was before her, what she needed to see, and not be distracted by the 
machinery about it. 

The flesh of the chest twitched slightly and irregularly with the work of the 
wires. Every few seconds, the shuddering breath. It would be cold, Anne thought, 
yet the blanket was folded back at the foot of the bed, a regulatory piece of linen 
that served no purpose to the form on the pillow. With the wires and tubes, a blanket 
would be a hindrance. The neck did not move; swallowing was for the wakeful. 
The head as well did not move, except for the faint pulsing of the nostrils, working 
mindlessly to perform its assigned job. 

Anne moved her hands to the railing of the bed. She slid around, moving along 
the side to the head of the bed. Her feet felt the floor cautiously as if the tiles might 
creak. She reached the pillow; her hands fell from the railing. Her face itched and 
again she refused to give in to it. 

Through fear-chapped lips, she said, “Stephen?” 

The monitor beeped. The chest quivered. 

“Stephen?” 

The sleeping face drew up as if in pain, and then the eyes opened. As the lids 
widened, the muscles of the cheeks seemed to ease. He blinked. His eyes were slate 
blue. 

“T hope I’m not bothering you,” she said. 

“No,” he said. And the eyes fluttered closed, and Anne thought he was asleep 
again. 

Her hands went to her face and scratched anxiously. She pulled them down. 

Stephen’s eyes opened. “No, you aren’t bothering me. Why would you think 
that?” 

“You were sleeping.” 

“I always sleep.” 

“Oh,” Anne said. 

“You’ve been spending time with Michael. What do you think of him?” 

“He’s...fine. It’s good to spend time with him.” 

The head nodded, barely, sliding up and down the pillow, obviously an effort. 
“You are Miss Zaccaria.” 


“Anne,” she said. 
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“Anne,” he repeated. His eyes closed. 

“Do you want me to go now?” 

His eyes remained closed. “If you wish.” 

“Do you want me to?” 

“No.” 

And so she stood those very long minutes, watching Stephen slip into sleep, 


trying to absorb the reality of what was before her, counting the beepings of the 


heart monitor. 


Again the eyes opened. “You are still here.” 

VESS 

“How long has it been?” 

“Only a few minutes.” 

“Tm sorry.” 

“No, that’s all right. I don’t mind.” 

Stephen sighed. “Why don’t you sit? There is a chair over there somewhere.” 
“TI stand.” 

“Michael is wrong. I do mind his music. I hate it.” 

“I could ask him to keep it down.” 


“Tt’s not the volume. It is the music. Music was created for movement, for 


involvement. I feel a straight jacket around my soul when Michael plays his music.” 


Anne said nothing for a moment. Stephen looked away from her, and then back 


again. 


“Why do you let them think you are comatose?” Anne asked. 

“That way I can sleep. When I sleep, there are dreams.” 

“What kind of dreams?” 

“Ever the clinical social worker,” said Stephen. And for the first time, a small 


smile crossed his lips. 


Anne smiled also. “Thats me,” she said. 

“My dreams are my own,” he said. “I would never share them.” 
“All right.” 

“And I would not ask you to share yours,” he said. 

“No,” said Anne. 

“Tm tired,” he said. 


And when she was certain he was asleep once again, Anne left. 


—Viji-— 
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“I liked college, my studies there. The psyche of the human is so infinite and 
fascinating. I thought I could do something with all Pd learned. But I wasn’t smart 
enough to become a doctor.” 

“How do you know?” 

Anne shrugged. “I know.” 

“And so you are a therapist,” said Stephen. 

“Yes. It’s important. Helping people.” 

“How do you help?” 

“T listen to them. I help them find new ways of seeing situations.” 

“Do you like your patients?” 

“T don’t call them patients. They are clients.” 

“Do you like them?” 

“Michael asked me something like that when we first met. He wanted to know 
if I liked him.” 

“Do you?” 

Anne crossed her feet and angled her face away from Stephen. There was a lint 
ball on the floor by the bed. The nurses and orderlies were obviously quick about 
their business here. 

“Of course I do,” she answered. 

“That’s good. If you like people you can help them.” 

“That’s not a prerequisite, though. Liking them.” 

Stephen closed his eyes momentarily. Then he looked at Anne again. “You have 
a husband?” 

“No.” 

“A boyfriend, certainly.” 

“No, not really. I’ve not wanted one.” Anne hesitated. “It’s not what you 
think.” 

“What do I think?” 

“That I’m a lesbian or something.” 

“I haven’t thought that.” 

“Tm not.” 

“You have family, though.” 

Anne’s crossed arms drew in closer. Family, yes, she did. God knew what 
wonders she could have accomplished had it not been for her beloved family. 

“A mother,” she said. “An older brother.” 

“What are their names?” 

“My mother is Audrey. My brother...” Suddenly Anne was acutely aware of the 
utility sink behind her. She could see it brimming with water, cold water, stopped up 
and ready...“My brother’s name is Phillip.” 
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“Are you close?” 

Anne’s shoulders flinched at the nearness of the sink. Dark water; thick, stinking, 
and hungry water. Eager. She swallowed, and then looked down at her hands. Pathetic 
things, she thought. She flexed them. Goddamn it all. She looked up at Stephen. His 
forehead was creased, with a barely discernible shadow over his eyes. 

“Sure,” she said. “We’re close.” 

Then Stephen went to sleep. Anne stared at the dust ball, and at the tubes 
running from beneath Stephen’s ribs. And her fingers, wanting to move forward, 


were stopped, and were locked onto her lap like a colony of trapped souls. 


—vig— 


Janet Warren was chuckling as she ushered Anne into the office. “It’s no big 
deal,” she said, obviously seeing through Anne’s tight smile. “Honestly, I just want to 
talk with you for a minute.” 

Anne took one of the chairs that sat before the desk; Janet sat on the edge of 
the desk. 

“Tt’s Julia,” Janet said. 

Anne recrossed her arms and frowned slightly. “Julia? What’s wrong with her?” 

“Now, don’t get me wrong. Sorry, I don’t need to talk to you like that. You 
know what you’re doing, you know how people react sometimes. I’m sure you’ve had 
clients freak out during sessions, things like that.” 

Anne said, “Certainly.” 

“Julia went a little crazy after your last visit. She started throwing things; she 
even threatened bodily harm to herself if you came back again.” 

“Mrs. Warren, certainly you don’t think...” 

“I don’t think anything, Anne. We’re in this together, remember? Julia has always 
been easily set off. It seems you remind her of someone she hated back when she 
was a child. In school, somewhere back then. You’ve done nothing wrong. As a 
matter of fact, you seem to be making real progress with Michael.” 

Anne tapped the rug lightly with the ball of her foot. “Michael likes to joke 
around. I seem to be a good receptacle for that.” 

“So be it,” said Janet. “That could be just what he needs at this point.” 

“Yes, I believe so.” 

“So what I wanted to say was just forget about Julia for the time being. PI get 
another volunteer assigned to her. With your own work at the Association, Pm sure 


a smaller volunteer load won’t disappoint you.” 
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Anne nodded, stood, and started for the door. She turned back. “Mrs. Warren, 
what do you know about Stephen?” 

“Stephen?” 

“Michael’s roommate.” 

“Ah, yes,” Janet said. She slipped from the desk top and went around the 
desk to the swivel chair. She did not sit. “It may sound bad to say that we assigned 
Michael to that room because we didn’t think any other student could tolerate 
Michael and his moods. Stephen’s in a coma; you probably already know about that. 
We have brainwaves, and they seem quite active, but who can figure what kinds of 
unconscious states the human can fall into? But whatever it is, Stephen is not to be 
disturbed. I would appreciate it if you would remind Michael to stay on his side of 
the curtain.” 

“Of course,” said Anne. 

“Thanks.” 

Anne looked out the office door, toward the activity in the main hall. Several 
wheel-chaired students were talking with visitors; family, possibly. She looked again 
at Janet. “Before Stephen came here, who was he? I mean, what did he do?” 

Janet sat, and dug her fingers beneath a pile of manila folders, in search for a 
particular one. “What? Oh, music, he was a musician. A pianist. On the way up, I was 
told. Into classical concerts, things like that. A pity.” 

It felt as though cold water had been poured over Anne’s lungs. She held her 
breath and slid her balled fists into her pockets. “And what,” she began, “happened 
to him?” 

The phone burred on the desk, and Janet raised an apologetic hand to Anne 
before picking up the receiver. She dropped to her seat with her “hello,” and Anne 
left the office. 


Michael seemed glad to be out of the infirmary. He waggled his eyebrows at 
Anne as she came into the room and raised up on his elbow. “Miss Zaccaria! Did 
you miss me?” 

Anne sat in the visitor’s chair. “Sure, Michael. Are you feeling better?” 

Michael snorted. “Not a whole ell of a lot better, but enough to get me out 
of there. God, you should see the nurses they have for us sick students. The old 
ones all look like Marines, and the young ones look like willing virgins. Like going 
from hot to cold and back to hot again all the time. It’s enough to pop your ’nads, 


if you got some.” 
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“Are you well enough to start back into the electronics program? You haven’t 
done anything for nearly a month; and you know you can’t stay unless you are 
working toward a future.” 

“Tve been sick. I had my emotional problems, right? I mean, you can vouch for 
that. That’s why you’re here.” 

Anne scratched her calf. “You have to look at your goals, Michael. Without goals 
you just stay put in time, and don’t make progress.” 

“I got a goal.” 

“What’s that?” 

“To get my ass scratched. You ever scratch your ass with a hook?” 

Anne shook her head. 

“You scratch my ass for me, Miss Zaccaria?” 

“Michael, don’t start...” 

“I ain’t trying to be gross, honest. I just got an itch.” 

“Michael, it’s not my place to do that. There are nurses.” 

“Tell me about it. Okay, then my back. You scratch my back? Please?” 

Anne felt her hands catch her elbows. She sat straight, shifting as far from 
Michael as she could without getting from the chair. “I’m not supposed to.” 

“Why?” 

“I just can’t. It’s not professional. Therapists aren’t supposed to touch clients.” 

“Tm not talking like you being my shrink now. Just my friend. Please. My back 
itches.” 

“No, Michael.” 

Michael was silent for a moment. He looked away from Anne, and studied a faint 
spot on his blanket. When he looked back, his face was pinched. “I ain’t trying to be 
gross,” he said softly. “How about my face? Can you scratch my nose for me?” 

Anne, slowly, shook her head. 

“Please,” he said. “Nobody ever wants to touch me.” 

“I can’t,” said Anne. 

Michael watched her, and then with a quick motion, he reached out and jabbed 
the play button on his tape player. Shrieking music cut the air. “Fine,” he cried over it. 
“Sorry I asked. I didn’t mean it, anyway. It was a joke. A ass scratch, shit, I just wanted 
a ass scratch for some jollies is all.” 

And then the nurses came and threatened Michael and he turned the music off. 
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“One of the last sets of visitors I had was quite a long time ago,” said Stephen. 
“But it is one Pll never forget.” He blinked, and his dark brows drew together, then 
apart. A strand of black, curled hair had been moved nearly into his eye, and Anne 
wondered what it would be like to reach out and push it back. “They were from 
a church. Pentecostal something. Holiness something. Young people, all of them. 
Neatly dressed, each in a pure white outfit that made me think of angry young 
angels, Even their Bibles were white. They didn’t want to be here; I could hear them 
whispering behind the curtain. They were very frightened. But the leader, a young 
girl of about eighteen, quieted them, saying “Even as you do it unto the least of 
the flock you do it unto Jesus. And in they came, smiles flashing. The girl told me 
I needed to turn my life around, I needed to turn to the Lord. I told her I wasn’t 
turning anywhere, couldn’t she see that? She became flustered with my responses, 
then furious. I believe I was supposed to shake in the presence of their godly and 
bodily wholeness. Her face was as pale as her dress. When she finally ushered out her 
little group, she told me ‘You better accept the love of the Lord. There isn’t anyone 
else in this world who would love something like you.” 

“Christ, Stephen.” 

“No, it’s all right,” he said. His eyes closed, held, then opened slightly. “It was a 
long time ago.” 

“You said one of the last sets of visitors were the church people. Who were 
the last?” 

“Two insurance salesmen. I saw who they were, and went to sleep. I think they 
were more than relieved. I’ve been asleep most of the time since.” 

“Stephen.” 

“Tes all right,” he said. “Really.” 

Stephen shut his eyes. Anne watched his face. The nurses had done only a fair 
job of shaving. There was a small red cut on his chin. Then Stephen looked at her. 

“Why wouldn’t you touch Michael?” 

Anne started. “You were listening.” 

EYS 

“I can’t. It’s not part of the job, you know. People might take it the wrong way.” 

“Why are you a counselor, Anne?” 

“So I can help people.” 

“There are lots of ways to help. Doctors, physical therapists, teachers.” 

“Yes.” But they have to touch people. I cant touch, not now, not ever. Phillip touched me. 
Sweet God, he touched me and touching is nothing but pain and... 

“Your family hoped you’d be a counselor?” 
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“No, I don’t think it mattered to them.”...anger and disgust. Touching is filth, 
degradation. It is losing control. Anne’s feet planted squarely on the floor. She was ready 
to run. Touching is cold and hateful, like putrid, black water. 

“Tell me about your family.” 

“I already did.” 

“You have a mother. A brother.” 

“I already did!” Anne’s hand flew to her mouth and pressed there. She had 
yelled. “Oh, God,” she said then. “I’m sorry.” 

“Irs all right.” 

Anne’s throat felt swollen. She swallowed and it hurt. 

“I didn’t mean to shout. It was rude.” 

“Tt’s all right.” 

“Stephen,” Anne began, and then hesitated. She inched herself forward on 
her chair. Stephen’s eyes watched her calmly, and they were not eyes of a blue and 
frightening ocean, but of a blue and clear sky. She saw an understanding there, and 
she wanted to reach out for it. 

She wanted it, but knew the only way to have it was to touch it. 

She sat back. “Good-night, Stephen,” she said. 

“Good-night,” he answered. And he slept. 


—Vii— 


Randy was being released from the center. The staff threw him a good-bye party, 
complete with balloons and ridiculous hats and noisemakers which Randy pretended 
to hate but obviously loved. He made a point of hooting his paper horn into the 
ear of everyone present. Randy had landed a job in the camera room of the local 
newspaper. His going away gift was a framed, fake newspaper front page, complete 
with the headline “RANDY MYERS, AKA CLARK KENT, SECURES POSITION 
AT DAILY PRESS.” Beneath the caption was a large black and white photo of Randy, 
cigar in teeth, leaning over the billiard table. A cue stick was in his hand. 

“T taught him everything he knows,” said Michael, as he looped about among 
the partiers. “He ought to take me with him, or he’ll just make a mess of things.” 

Anne left in the midst of the hubbub and went down to the pond behind the 
Administration Building. The sky was overcast, and mist covered the algaed water. 

Water, the dark trough of fears. 

She stood beside the edge. The wind buffeted her. Her mind, wearied, could not 
hold back the rush of memories. 
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Phillip, as a boy, touching Anne in secret. First as a game, then as an obsession. 
Anne growing up, Phillip growing up ahead of her, and his touching becoming 
even more cruel. Phillip’s body heavy and harsh; his immense organ tearing into 
her relentlessly. Anne crying each night, knowing he would come to her and would 
have no love for anything except the sensation of his own explosive release. Phillip 
swearing that if she told anyone, he would kill her. 

Anne, promising herself over and over that if she was not killed, she would 
never let this happen again. She would not touch nor be touched. 

And then came the night when Phillip decided blood would make it more 
rewarding. He was tired of the same old thing; he said he was going to change 
Anne just a little, like a sculptor changing a piece of clay to make it better. With the 
door locked and his underwear in Anne’s mouth, he carved. He took off her two 
little toes, stopping the blood with matches and suturing with his mother’s sewing 
kit. He decorated her abdomen with a toothed devil face into which he rubbed ink 
from Anne’s cartridge pen. Across her breasts he etched, “Don’t fuck with me.” 
The ink finished it off. 

The next morning, Mother wanted to know why there were blood stains on the 
sheets. She accused Anne of having a boyfriend in at night. She shook Anne until 
the confession was made. Anne took off her bedclothes and her slippers. Mother 
shrieked and wailed, clutching her hair and tearing hunks out. Then she said, “What 
has happened to you? You are one of those deformed creatures!” 

Mother confronted Phillip. 

Phillip killed Mother in the tub that evening with scalding water and an old 
shower curtain. 

Then he had found Anne, hiding in the garage. 

Anne doubled over and gagged on the bank of the pond. She could still taste 
the sludge and the slime from so many years ago. She drove her fists into the wall 
of her ribs and with her head spinning, she retched violently. At her feet lay brown 
leaves, stirred into tiny, spiraling patterns by the wind and the spattering of her 
own vomit. 

She wiped her mouth. She stood up. Her vision wavered, and it was difficult to 
stand straight. 

She made her way to Michael’s room. 

Michael’s tape player was on the bed table. Michael had left it on, though softly, 
and as Anne picked it up she could feel the faint hammering of the percussion. The 
player was slender and cool and Anne could wrap both hands about it easily. Much 
like Phillip’s cock, when she was just a young girl. With a single jerk, she pulled the 
cord from the wall. The table teetered, then crashed to the floor. The music died 
in mid-beat. 
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Anne hauled the player, cord dragging, to Stephen’s side of the room. There 
was sweat on her neck, and it dripped to her breasts and tickled like roach legs. She 
ignored it. Stephen was asleep. Anne threw the player into the sink and it shattered 
on the dulled enamel. 

“This is for you, Stephen,” she said. “No more music. You won’t have to suffer 
it anymore.” 

She ran the water until the heat of it steamed her face and stung her eyes. She 
grabbed up the pieces of broken player and squeezed them. Sharp edges cut into her 
hands and she let the blood run. 

“And this is for you, Phillip. Goddamn you to whatever hell there is in this world 
or the next.” 

She looked at Stephen’s bed. He was awake, and watching her. 

“Anne,” he said. 

Anne wiped her mouth with the back of her hand. Blood streaked her chin. 

“Tell me, Anne.” 

“My brother killed my mother. Then he tried to kill me.” 

“Tellme 

Anne looked at the dead player in the sink. The hot water continued to run. 
Anne could barely catch her breath in the heat. She stepped back and licked the 
blood from her hands. “He tried to kill me. He was fucking me. Ever since I can 
remember, he was fucking me, hurting me, and enjoying it like any other boy would 
enjoy baseball.” She turned to Stephen, and held out her wounded hands. “Touching 
is wrong. And he knew it. When Mother found out, he killed her. Then he took me 
down the back road to the water treatment plant, and threw me into the settling pool. 
It wasn’t deep, but I couldn’t swim, and the bottom was slick with sludge and it was 
rancid, Stephen, it was sewage and garbage, and I slipped under and under and every 
time I came up Phillip would lean over the rail and hit me with a broom handle. It 
was night, and I could no longer tell the difference between up and down, it was all 
black and putrid and I couldn’t breathe. Phillip kept hitting me and hitting me. My 
blood ran into the sewage and when I screamed I swallowed the sludge.” 

Anne moved closer to Stephen’s bed, her hands raised. 

“Someone heard us. Phillip was stopped and arrested. I spent a good deal of 
time in the hospital, with concussions and infections. They removed the tattoos, and 
left scars. Phillip spent years in juvenile detention, since he was only sixteen, and then 
time in a mental facility. He was released later, and has since left the country.” 

Stephen watched between her bloodied hands and her face. 

“I wanted to help people,” Anne said. “I don’t think I ever can. Phillip has seen 
to that.” 


“Yes, you can.” 
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“Tell me, Stephen. What can I do for you?” 

Stephen sighed silently, his chest lifting then falling. His head rolled slightly to 
the left, and he stared at the light above the bed. 

“Love me,” he said finally. 

“I do, Stephen.” 

His eyes blinked, the light reflecting tiny sparks. He looked back at Anne. His 
mouth opened, then closed. His jaw flexed and he licked his lips with his dry tongue. 
“Love me,” he said. 

Anne hesitated. Then slowly, she lowered the side rail of the bed. She knelt 
beside the bed and put her head onto the pillow beside Stephen. For a moment she 
held still, and then she brought her hand up to touch Stephen’s lips with her fingers. 
They did not move, yet she could feel the soft blowing of his breath on her skin. 

She moved back then. Stephen watched her. Then he said, “You knew about 
my music.” 

Anne nodded. 

“My dreams are different now.” 

Anne nodded. 

After a long moment, he said, “Anne, love me.” His voice was certain, kind, 
and sad. 

Anne touched her face and it was hot, and wet with the steam and her own 
sweat. She touched Stephen’s face and it was fevered. She traced his cheekbone, his 
chin, his throat, and the damp, tendoned contour of his neck. She let her palm join 
her fingers, and felt slowly along his flesh among the myriad of tapes and tubes and 
wires. When she reached his heart, she pressed down. The beating quickened with 
the pressure, and Stephen moaned. 

“That hurt,” Anne said. 

“No.” 

Anne stood straight. She unbuttoned her blouse and let it drop from her 
shoulders. 

She could not look at Stephen for fear of revulsion in his eyes. She removed her 
bra, and then slipped from her skirt and panties. 

She looked at Stephen, and thought she saw him nod. 

Anne climbed onto the foot of the bed. Beneath her knees the folded, unused 
blanket was cold. She moved forward, and bent over Stephen’s body. Around her and 
beside her was the tangle of supports. Her body prickled; the veins in the backs of her 
hands flushed with icy fire. She tried to reach Stephen, but the web held her back. 

“I can’t,” she said. 

Stephen looked at her. 


“These are in the way. I can’t.” 
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He said nothing. 

And Anne, one by one, removed the web that kept her from him. She loosened 
the wires, she withdrew the needles, she pulled out the tubes. She touched the bruises 
and the marks on the pale skin. “I do love you,” she said. 

Anne lay with Stephen. Her hands were at first soft and tentative, then grew 
urgent, caressing his body, caressing her own. As she touched and probed and 
clutched, her fingers became his fingers. Gentle, intelligent fingers studying her and 
loving her. 

Healing her. 

She rode the current, rising and falling, her eyes closed. Stephen kissed her 
lips as she brought them to him, and her breasts as well, and as she lifted upward, 
he kissed the trembling, hot wetness between her thighs. She stretched her arms 
outward, reaching for the world, and then brought them down and about herself and 
Stephen, pulling inward to where there was nothing but them both. His breathing 
was heavy; her heart thundered. An electrical charge hummed in the pit of her 
stomach. It swelled and spread, moving downward. Anne opened her mouth to cry 
out silently to the ceiling. The charge stood her nerves on unbearable end, and it 
grew until it would hold no longer. The center of her being burst. She wailed with 
the pulses. And she fell, crumpled, when they were spent. 

“Dear God,” she whispered. She lay against Stephen, one hand entangled in the 
dark curls. Their warmth made her smile. 

Her fear was gone. 

Then she said, “Stephen, tell me. Only if you want. Why are you here? What put 
you in this place?” 

Stephen said nothing. Anne hoped he had not slipped into sleep again. 

“Stephen,” she said, turning over, meaning to awaken him. “Tell me why you 
had to come to the center. What happened to you?” 

Stephen said nothing. His closed eyes did not open. 

Anne pressed her palm to his heart. 

It was still. 


The party was over. Back in the recreation hall, Anne could hear Michael tooting 
his paper horn and calling out, “Hey, Miss Zaccaria, where are your I’m ready to give 
you that swimming lesson. What about you?” 
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The water in the pond did not move. The breeze had died down, and the mist 
was being replaced by an impenetrable fog that sucked the form and substance from 
the trees and the benches around the surface of the blackness. 

There were leaves at her feet, and she kicked them off the edge of the bank and 
into the pond. Small circles radiated from the disturbances, little waves moving out 
and touching other waves. 

Anne took off her shoes, and walked barefoot to the end of the pier. The boat 
was still moored there, full of leaves. 

The deep water below was as dark as Stephen’s hair. 

Some have their dreams, others nightmares. 

Stephen had his dreams now. Dreams without end, amen. 

And Anne would now accept her nightmare. 

The leaves on the water were kind, and parted at her entrance. 
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As we entered the 1990s, doomsayers were pronouncing the horror market dead. .. W hat they 
really meant was that the market for derivative and badly-written novels was finally drying up and 
that only the strong would survive. Very possibly the finest prose stylist of my generation, Thomas 
Ligotti had been unaffected by both the boom and decline of the horror market. Ligotti has always 
followed his own path in fiction, writing atmospheric, challenging, and brilliant stories whenever the 
mood strikes him. The following story has haunted me for over a decade, and while other stories from 
1991 were certainly outstanding, none have had the lasting effect on me that the following story has 
had... 


t had long been my practice to wander late at night and often to attend movie 
theaters at this time. But something else was involved on the night I went to that 
theater in a part of town I had never visited before. A new tendency, a mood 
or penchant formerly unknown to me, seemed to lead the way. How difficult to say 
anything precise about this mood that overcame me, because it seemed to belong to 
my surroundings as much as to my self. As I advanced farther into that part of town 
I had never visited before, my attention was drawn to a certain aspect of things—a 
fine aura of fantasy radiating from the most common sights, places, and objects that 
were both blurred and brightened as they projected themselves into my vision. 
Despite the lateness of the hour, there was an active glow cast through many 
of the shop windows in that part of town. Along one particular avenue, the starless 
evening was glazed by these lights, these diamonds of plate glass set within old 
buildings of dark brick. I paused before the display window of a toy store and was 
entranced by a chaotic tableau of preposterous excitation. My eyes followed several 
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things at once: the fated antics of mechanized monkeys that clapped tiny cymbals 
or somersaulted uncontrollably; the destined pirouettes of a music-box ballerina; 
the grotesque wobbling of a newly sprung jack-in-the-box. The inside of the 
store was a Christmas-tree clutter of merchandise receding into a background that 
looked shadowed and empty. An old man with a smooth pate and angular eyebrows 
stepped forward to the front window and began rewinding some of the toys to 
keep them in ceaseless gyration. While performing this task he suddenly looked up 
at me, his face expressionless. 

I moved down the street, where other windows framed little worlds so strangely 
picturesque and so dreamily illuminated in the shabby darkness of that part of 
town. One of them was a bakery whose window display was a gallery of sculptured 
frosting, a winter landscape of swirling, drifting whiteness, of snowy rosettes and 
layers of ivy glitter. At the center of the glacial kingdom was a pair of miniature 
people frozen atop a many-tiered wedding cake. But beyond the brilliant arctic scene 
I saw only the deep blackness of an establishment that kept short hours. Standing 
outside another window nearby, I was uncertain if the place was open for business or 
not. A few figures were positioned here and there within faded lighting reminiscent 
of an old photograph, though it seemed they were beings of the same kind as 
the window dummies of this store, which apparently trafficked in dated styles of 
clothing, Even the faces of the manikins, as a glossy light fell upon them, wore the 
placidly enigmatic expressions of a different time. 

But in fact there actually were several places doing business at that hour of 
the night and in that part of town, however scarce potential customers appeared 
to be on this particular street. I saw no one enter or exit the many doors along the 
sidewalk; a canvas awning that some proprietor had neglected to roll up for the night 
was flapping in the wind. Nevertheless, I did sense a certain vitality around me and 
felt the kind of acute anticipation that a child might experience at a carnival, where 
each lurid attraction incites fantastic speculations, while unexpected desires arise for 
something which has no specific qualities in the imagination yet seems to be only 
a few steps away. Thus my mood had not abandoned me but only grew stronger, a 
possessing impulse without object. 

Then I saw the marquee for a movie theater, something I might easily have 
passed by. For the letters spelling out the name of the theater were broken and 
unreadable, while the title on the marquee was similarly damaged, as though stones 
had been thrown at it, a series of attempts made to efface the words that I finally 
deciphered. The feature being advertised that night was called The Glamour. 

When I reached the front of the theater I found that the row of doors forming 
the entrance had been barricaded by crosswise planks with notices posted upon 
them warning that the building had been condemned. This action was apparently 
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taken some time ago, judging by the weathered condition of the boards that blocked 
my way and the dated appearance of the notices stuck upon them. In any case, 
the marquee was still illuminated, if rather poorly. So I was not surprised to see a 
double-faced sign propped up on the sidewalk, an inconspicuous little board that 
read: ENTRANCE TO THE THEATER. Beneath these words was an arrow 
pointing into an alleyway which separated the theater from the remaining buildings 
on the block. Peeking into this dark opening, this aperture in the otherwise solid 
facade of that particular street, I saw only a long, narrow corridor with a single light 
set far into its depths. The light shone with a strange shade of purple, like that of 
a freshly exposed heart, and appeared to be positioned over a doorway leading into 
the theater. It had long been my practice to attend movie theaters late at night—this 
is what I reminded myself. But whatever reservations I felt at the time were easily 
overcome by a new surge of the mood I was experiencing that night in a part of 
town I had never visited before. 

The purple lamp did indeed mark a way into the theater, casting a kind of 
arterial light upon a door that reiterated the word “entrance.” Stepping inside, I 
entered a tight hallway where the walls glowed a deep pink, very similar in shade to 
that little beacon in the alley but reminding me more of a richly blooded brain than a 
beating heart. At the end of the hallway I could see my reflection in a ticket window, 
and approaching it I noticed that those walls so close to me were veiled from floor 
to ceiling with what appeared to be cobwebs. These cobwebs were also strewn upon 
the carpet leading to the ticket window, wispy shrouds that did not scatter as I walked 
over them, as if they had securely bound themselves to the carpet’s worn and shallow 
fiber, or were growing out of it like postmortem hairs on a corpse. 

There was no one behind the ticket window, no one I could see in that small 
space of darkness beyond the blur of purple-tinted glass in which my reflection was 
held. Nevertheless, a ticket was protruding from a slot beneath the semi-circular 
cutaway at the bottom of the window, sticking out like a paper tongue. A few hairs 
lay beside it. 

“Admission is free,” said a man who was now standing in the doorway beside 
the ticket booth. His suit was well-fitted and neat, but his face appeared somehow in 
a mess, bristled over all its contours. His tone was polite, even passive, when he said, 
“The theater is under new ownership.” 

“Are you the manager?” I asked. 

“T was just on my way to the rest room.” 

Without further comment he drifted off into the darkness of the theater. For 
a moment something floated in the empty space he left in the doorway—a swarm 
of filaments like dust that scattered or settled before I stepped through. And in 
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those first few seconds inside, the only thing I could see were the words “rest room” 
glowing above a door as it slowly closed. 

I maneuvered with caution until my sight became sufficient to the dark and 
allowed me to find a door leading to the auditorium of the movie theater. But 
once inside, as I stood at the summit of a sloping aisle, all previous orientation to 
my surroundings underwent a setback. The room was illuminated by an elaborate 
chandelier centered high above the floor, as well as a series of light fixtures along 
either of the side walls. I was not surprised by the dimness of the lighting nor by 
its hue, which made shadows appear faintly bloodshot—a sickly, liverish shade that 
might be witnessed in an operating room where a torso lies open on the table, its 
entrails a palette of pinks and reds and purples...diseased viscera imitating all the 
shades of sunset. 

However, my perception of the theater auditorium remained problematic not 
because of any oddities of illumination but for another reason. While I experienced 
no difficulty in mentally registering the elements around me—the separate aisles and 
rows of seats, the curtain-flanked movie screen, the well-noted chandelier and wall 
lights—it seemed impossible to gain a sense of these features in simple accord with 
their appearances. I saw nothing that I have not described, yet...the round-backed 
seats were at the same time rows of headstones in a graveyard; the aisles were endless 
filthy alleys, long desolate corridors in an old asylum, or the dripping passages of a 
sewer narrowing into the distance; the pale movie screen was a dust-blinded window 
in a dark unvisited cellar, a mirror gone rheumy with age in an abandoned house; the 
chandelier and smaller fixtures were the facets of murky crystals embedded in the 
sticky walls of an unknown cavern. In other words, this movie theater was merely 
a virtual image, a veil upon a complex collage of other places, all of which shared 
certain qualities that were projected into my vision, as though the things I saw were 
possessed by something I could not see. 

But as I lingered in the theater auditorium, settling in a seat toward the back 
wall, I realized that even on the level of plain appearances there was a peculiar 
phenomenon I had not formerly observed, or at least had yet to perceive to its fullest 
extent. I am speaking of the cobwebs. 

When I first entered the theater I saw them clinging to the walls and carpeting. 
Now I saw how much they were a part of the theater and how I had mistaken the 
nature of these long pale threads. Even in the hazy purple light, I could discern that 
they had penetrated into the fabric of the seats in the theater, altering the weave in its 
depths and giving it a slight quality of movement, the slow curling of thin smoke. It 
seemed the same with the movie screen, which might have been a great rectangular 
web, tightly woven and faintly in motion, vibrating at the touch of some unseen force. 


I thought: “Perhaps this subtle and pervasive wriggling within the theater may clarify 
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the tendency of its elements to suggest other things and other places thoroughly 
unlike a simple theater auditorium, a process parallel to the ever-mutating images of 
dense clouds.” All textures in the theater appeared similarly affected, without control 
over their own nature, but I could not clearly see as high as the chandelier. Even 
some of the others in the audience, which was small and widely scattered about the 
auditorium, were practically invisible to my eyes. 

Furthermore, there may have been something in my mood that night, given 
my sojourn in a part of town I had never visited before, that influenced what I was 
able to see. And this mood had become steadily enhanced since I first stepped into 
the theater, and indeed from the moment I looked upon the marquee advertising 
a feature entitled The Glamour. Having at last found a place among the quietly 
expectant audience of the theater, I began to suffer an exacerbation of this mood. 
Specifically, I sensed a greater proximity to the point of focus for my mood that 
night, a tingling closeness to something quite literally behind the scene. Increasingly I 
became unconcerned with anything except the consummation or terminus of this 
abject and enchanting adventure. Consequences were evermore difficult to regard 
from my tainted perspective. 

Therefore, I was not hesitant when this focal point for my mood suddenly 
felt so near at hand, as close as the seat directly behind my own. I was quite sure 
this seat had been empty when I selected mine, that all the seats for several rows 
around me were unoccupied. And I would have been aware if someone had arrived 
to fill this seat directly behind me. Nevertheless, like a sudden chill announcing bad 
weather, there was now a definite presence I could feel at my back, a force of sorts 
that pressed itself upon me and inspired a surge of dark elation. But when I looked 
around, not quickly yet fully determined, I saw no occupant in the seat behind me, 
nor in any seat between me and the back wall of the theater. I continued to stare at 
the empty seat because my sensation of a vibrant presence there was unrelieved. And 
in my staring I perceived that the fabric of the seat, the inner webbing of swirling 
fibers, had composed a pattern in the image of a face—an old woman’s face with an 
expression of avid malignance, floating amidst wild shocks of twisting hair. The face 
itself was a portrait of atrocity, a grinning image of lust for sites and ceremonies of 
mayhem. It was formed of those hairs stitching themselves together. 

All the stringy, writhing cobwebs of that theater, as I now discovered, were the 
reaching tendrils of a vast netting of hairs. And in this discovery my mood of the 
evening, which had delivered me to a part of town I had never visited before and 
to that very theater, only became more expansive and defined, taking in scenes of 
graveyards and alleyways, reeking sewers and wretched corridors of insanity as well 


as the immediate vision of an old theater that now, as I had been told, was under 
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new ownership. But my mood abruptly faded, along with the face in the fabric of the 
theater seat, when a voice spoke to me. It said: 

“You must have seen her, by the looks of you.” 

A man sat down one seat away from mine. It was not the same person I had met 
earlier; this one’s face was nearly normal, although his suit was littered with hair that 
was not his own. 

“So did you see her?” he asked. 

“T’m not sure what I saw,” I replied. 

He seemed almost to burst out giggling, his voice trembling on the edge of a 
joyous hysteria. “You would be sure enough if there had been a private encounter, 
I can tell you.” 

“Something was happening, then you sat down.” 

“Sorry,” he said. “Did you know that the theater has just come under new 
ownership?” 

“T didn’t notice what the showtimes are.” 

“Showtimes?” 

“For the feature.” 

“Oh, there isn’t any feature. Not as such.” 

“But there must be...something,” I insisted. 

“Yes, there’s something,” he replied excitedly, his fingers stroking his cheek. 

“What, exactly? And these cobwebs...” 

But the lights were going down into darkness. “Quiet now,” he whispered. “Irs 
about to begin.” 

The screen before us was glowing a pale purple in the blackness, although I heard 
no sounds from the machinery of a movie projector. Neither were there any sounds 
connected with the images which were beginning to take form on the screen, as if a 
lens were being focused on a microscopic world. And in some way the movie screen 
might have been a great glass slide that projected to gigantic proportions a landscape 
of organism normally hidden from our sight. But as these visions coalesced and 
clarified, I recognized them as something I had already seen, more accurately sensed, 
in that theater. The images were appearing on the screen as if a pair of disembodied 
eyes were moving within venues of profound morbidity and degeneration. Here was 
the purest essence of those places I had felt were superimposing themselves on the 
genuinely tangible aspects of the theater, those graveyards, alleys, decayed corridors, 
and subterranean passages whose spirit had intruded on another locale and altered 
it. Yet the places now revealed on the movie screen were without an identity I could 
name: they were the fundament of the sinister and seamy regions which cast their 


spectral ambience on the reality of the theater but which were themselves merely the 
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shadows, the superficial counterparts of a deeper, more obscure realm. Farther and 
farther into it we were being taken. 

The all-pervasive purple coloration could now be seen as emanating from 
the labyrinth of a living anatomy: a compound of the reddish, bluish, palest pink 
structures, all of them morbidly inflamed and lesioned to release a purple light. We 
were being guided through catacombs of putrid chambers and cloisters, the most 
secreted ways and way-sides of an infernal land. Whatever these spaces may once 
have been, they were now habitations for ceremonies of a private Sabbath. The 
hollows in their fleshy, gelatinous integuments streamed with something like moss, 
a fungus in thin strands that were threading themselves into translucent tissue and 
quivering beneath it like veins. It was the Sabbath ground, secret and unconsecrated, 
but it was also the theater of an insane surgery. The hair-like sutures stitched among 
the yielding entrails, unseen hands designing unnatural shapes and systems, weaving 
a nest in which the possession would take place, a web wherein the bits and pieces 
of the anatomy could be consumed at leisure. There seemed to be no one in sight, 
yet everything was scrutinized from an intimate perspective, the viewpoint of that 
invisible surgeon, the weaver and webmaker, the old puppet-master who was setting 
the helpless creature with new strings and placing him under the control of a new 
owner. And through her eyes, entranced, we witnessed the work being done. 

Then those eyes began to withdraw, and the purple world of the organism 
receded into purple shadows. When the eyes finally emerged from where they had 
been, the movie screen was filled with the face and naked chest of a man. His posture 
was rigid, betraying a state of paralysis, and his eyes were fixed, yet strikingly alive. 
“She’s showing us,” whispered the man who was sitting nearby me. “She has taken 
him. He cannot feel who he is any longer, only her presence within him.” 

This statement, at first sight of the possessed, seemed to be the case. Certainly 
such a view of the situation provided a terrific stimulus to my own mood of the 
evening, urging it toward culmination in a type of degraded rapture, a seizure of 
panic oblivion. Nonetheless, as I stared at the face of the man on the screen, he 
became known to me as the one I encountered in the vestibule of the theater. The 
recognition was difficult, however, because his flesh was now even more obscured 
by the webs of hair woven through it, thick as a full beard in spots. His eyes were 
also quite changed and glared out at the audience with a ferocity that suggested 
he indeed served as the host of great evil. But all the same, there was something 
in those eyes that belied the fact of a complete transformation—an awareness of 
the bewitchment and an appeal for deliverance. Within the next few moments, this 
observation assumed a degree of substance. 

For the man on the movie screen regained himself, although briefly and in 
limited measure. His effort of will was evident in the subtle contortions of his 
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face, and his ultimate accomplishment was modest enough: he managed to open 
his mouth in order to scream. Of course no sound was projected from the movie 
screen, which only played a music of images for eyes that would see what should not 
be seen. Thus, a disorienting effect was created, a sensory dissonance which resulted 
in my being roused from the mood of the evening, its spell over me echoing to 
nothingness. Because the scream that resonated in the auditorium had originated in 
another part of the theater, a place beyond the auditorium’s towering back wall. 

Consulting the man who was sitting near me, I found him oblivious to my 
comments about the scream within the theater. He seemed neither to hear nor see 
what was happening around him and what was happening to him. Long wiry hairs 
were sprouting from the fabric of the seats, snaking low along their arms and along 
every part of them. The hairs had also penetrated into the cloth of the man’s suit, but 
I could not make him aware of what was happening. Finally, I rose to leave, because 
I could feel the hairs tugging to keep me in position. As I stood up they ripped away 
from me like stray threads pulled from a sleeve or pocket. 

No one else in the auditorium turned away from the man on the movie screen, 
who had lost the ability to cry out and relapsed into a paralytic silence. Proceeding 
up the aisle I glanced above at a rectangular opening high in the back wall of the 
theater, the window-like slot from which images of a movie are projected. Framed 
within this aperture was the silhouette of what looked like an old woman with long 
and wildly tangled hair. I could see her eyes gazing fierce and malignant at the purple 
glow of the movie screen. And from these eyes were sent forth two shafts of the 
purest purple light that shot through the darkness of the auditorium. 

Exiting the theater the way I had come in, it was not possible to ignore the 
words “rest room,” so brightly were they now shining. But the lamp over the side 
door in the alley was dead; the sign reading ENTRANCE TO THE THEATER was 
gone. Even the letters spelling out the name of the feature that evening had been 
taken down. So this had been the last performance. Henceforth the theater would be 
closed to the public. 

Also closed, if only for the night, were all the other businesses along that 
particular street in a part of town I had never visited before. The hour was late, the 
shop windows were dark. But how sure I was that in each one of those dark windows 
I passed was the even darker silhouette of an old woman with glowing eyes and a 


great head of monstrous hair. 
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There have been a few years where the various awards bodies have just flat out missed a 
masterpiece in their midst for no readily apparent reason. Granted the main competition this year 
came from three very big names in the form of outstanding works by Peter Straub, Joe Haldeman, 
and Dan Simmons, but in retrospect, this little gem by Poppy Z. Brite takes the top spot. 


was born in a North Calcutta hospital in the heart of an Indian midnight just 

before the beginning of the monsoon season. The air hung heavy as wet velvet 

over the Hooghly River, offshoot of the holy Ganga, and the stumps of banyan 
trees on the Upper Chitpur Road were flecked with dots of phosphorus like the 
ghosts of flames. I was as dark as the new moon in the sky, and I cried very little. I 
feel as if I remember this, because this is the way it must have been. 

My mother died in labor, and later that night the hospital burned to the ground. 
(I have no reason to connect the two incidents; then again, I have no reason not to. 
Perhaps a desire to live burned on in my mother’s heart. Perhaps the flames were 
fanned by her hatred for me, the insignificant mewling infant that had killed her.) A 
nurse carried me out of the roaring husk of the building and laid me in my father’s 
arms. He cradled me, numb with grief. 

My father was American. He had come to Calcutta five years earlier, on business. 
There he had fallen in love with my mother and, like a man who will not pluck a 
flower from its garden, he could not bear to see her removed from the hot, lush, 
squalid city that had spawned her. It was part of her exotica. So my father stayed 
in Calcutta. Now his flower was gone. He pressed his thin chapped lips to the satin 
of my hair. I remember opening my eyes—they felt tight and shiny, parched by the 
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flames—and looking up at the column of smoke that roiled into the sky, a night sky 
blasted cloudy pink like a sky full of blood and milk. 

There would be no milk for me, only chemical-tasting drops of formula from 
a plastic nipple. The morgue was in the basement of the hospital and did not 
burn. My mother lay on a metal table, a hospital gown stiff with her dying sweat 
pulled up over her red-smeared crotch and thighs. Her eyes stared up through the 
blackened skeleton of the hospital, up to the milky bloody sky, and ash filtered 
down to mask her pupils. 

My father and I left for America before the monsoon came. Without my 
mother Calcutta was a pestilential hellhole, a vast cremation grounds, or so my 
father thought. In America he could send me to school and movies, ball games and 
Boy Scouts, secure in the knowledge that someone else would take care of me or 
I would take care of myself. There were no żhuggees to rob me and cut my throat, 
no goondas who would snatch me and sell my bones for fertilizer. There were no 
cows to infect the streets with their steaming sacred piss. My father could give me 
over to the comparative wholesomeness of American life, leaving himself free to 
sit in his darkened bedroom and drink whiskey until his long sensitive nose floated 
hazily in front of his face and the sabre edge of his grief began to dull. He was the 
sort of man who has only one love in his lifetime, and knows with the sick fervor 
of a fatalist that this love will be taken from him someday, and is hardly surprised 
when it happens. 

When he was drunk he would talk about Calcutta. My little American mind 
rejected the place—I was in love with air conditioning, hamburgers and pizza, the 
free and undiscriminating love that was lavished upon me every time I twisted the 
TV dial—but somewhere in my Indian heart I longed for it. When I turned eighteen 
and my father finally failed to wake up from one of his drunken stupors, I returned 
to the city of my bloody birth as soon as I had the plane fare in my hand. 

Calcutta, you will say. What a place to have been when the dead began to walk. 

And I reply, what better place to be? What better place than a city where five 
million people look as if they are already dead—might as well be dead—and another 
five million wish they were? 

I have a friend named Devi, a prostitute who began her work at the age of 
fifteen from a tarpaper shack on Sudder Street. Sudder is the Bourbon Street of 
Calcutta, but there is far less of the carnival there, and no one wears a mask on 
Sudder Street because disguises are useless when shame is irrelevant. Devi works 
the big hotels now, selling American tourists or British expatriates or German 
businessmen a taste of exotic Bengal spice. She is gaunt and beautiful and hard as 
nails. Devi says the world is a whore, too, and Calcutta is the pussy of the world. The 
world squats and spreads its legs, and Calcutta is the dank sex you see revealed there, 
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wet and fragrant with a thousand odors both delicious and foul. A source of lushest 
pleasure, a breeding ground for every conceivable disease. 

The pussy of the world. It is all right with me. I like pussy, and I love my squalid 
city. 

The dead like pussy too. If they are able to catch a woman and disable her enough 
so that she cannot resist, you will see the lucky ones burrowing in between her legs as 
happily as the most avid lover. They do not have to come up for air. I have seen them 
eat all the way up into the body cavity. The internal female organs seem to be a great 
delicacy, and why not? They are the caviar of the human body. It is a sobering thing 
to come across a woman sprawled in the gutter with her intestines sliding from the 
shredded ruin of her womb, but you do not react. You do not distract the dead from 
their repast. They are slow and stupid, but that is all the more reason for you to be 
smart and quick and quiet. They will do the same thing to a man—chew off the soft 
penis and scrotal sac like choice morsels of squid, leaving only a red raw hole. But 
you can sidle by while they are feeding and they will not notice you. I do not try to 
hide from them. I walk the streets and look; that is all I do anymore. I am fascinated. 
This is not horror, this is simply more of Calcutta. 

First I would sleep late, through the sultry morning into the heat of the 
afternoon. I had a room in one of the decrepit marble palaces of the old city. Devi 
visited me here often, but on a typical morning I woke alone, clad only in twisted 
bedsheets and a luxurious patina of sweat. Sun came through the window and fell 
in bright bars across the floor. I felt safe in my second-story room as long as I kept 
the door locked. The dead were seldom able to navigate stairs, and they could not 
manage the sustained cooperative effort to break down a locked door. They were no 
threat to me. They fed upon those who had given up, those too traumatized to keep 
running: the senile, abandoned old, the catatonic young women who sat in gutters 
cradling babies that had died during the night. These were easy prey. 

The walls of my room were painted a bright coral and the sills and door were 
aqua. The colors caught the sun and made the day seem cheerful despite the heat 
that shimmered outside. I went downstairs, crossed the empty courtyard with its 
dry marble fountain, and went out into the street. This area was barren in the heat, 
painfully bright, with parched weeds lining the road and an occasional smear of 
cow dung decorating the gutter. By nightfall both weeds and dung might be gone. 
Children collected cow shit and patted it into cakes held together with straw, which 
could be sold as fuel for cooking fires. 

I headed toward Chowringhee Road, the broad main thoroughfare of the city. 
Halfway up my street, hunched under the awning of a mattress factory, I saw one 
of the catatonic young mothers. The dead had found her too. They had already 
taken the baby from her arms and eaten through the soft part at the top of the skull. 
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Vacuous bloody faces rose and dipped. Curds of tender brain fell from slack mouths. 
The mother sat on the curb nearby, her arms cradling nothing. She wore a filthy 
green sari that was ripped across the chest. The woman’s breasts protruded heavily, 
swollen with milk. When the dead finished with her baby they would start on her, and 
she would make no resistance. I had seen it before. I knew how the milk would spurt 
and then gush as they tore into her breasts. I knew how hungrily they would lap up 
the twin rivers of blood and milk. 

Above their bobbing heads, the tin awning dripped long ropy strands of cotton. 
Cotton hung from the roof in dirty clumps, caught in the corners of the doorway 
like spiderweb. Someone’s radio blared faintly in another part of the building, tuned 
to an English-language Christian broadcast. A gospel hymn assured Calcutta that its 
dead in Christ would rise. I moved on toward Chowringhee. 

Most of the streets in the city are positively cluttered with buildings. Buildings 
are packed in cheek-by-jowl, helter-skelter, like books of different sizes jammed into 
a rickety bookcase. Buildings even sag over the street so that all you see overhead is 
a narrow strip of sky crisscrossed by miles of clotheslines. The flapping silks and 
cottons are very bright against the sodden, dirty sky. But there are certain vantage 
points where the city opens up and all at once you have a panoramic view of 
Calcutta. You see a long muddy hillside that has become home to a bustee, thousands 
and thousands of slum dwellings where tiny fires are tended through the night. The 
dead come often to these slums of tin and cardboard, but the people do not leave 
the bustee—where would they go? Or you see a wasteland of disused factories, empty 
warehouses, blackened smokestacks jutting into a rust-colored sky. Or a flash of the 
Hooghly River, steel-gray in its shroud of mist, spanned by the intricate girder-and- 
wirescape of the Howrah Bridge. 

Just now I was walking opposite the river. The waterfront was not considered a 
safe place because of the danger from drowning victims. Thousands each year took 
the long plunge off the bridge, and thousands more simply waded into the water. It 
is easy to commit suicide at a riverfront because despair collects in the water vapor. 
This is part of the reason for the tangible cloud of despair that hangs over Calcutta 
along with its veil of humidity. 

Now the suicides and the drowned street children were coming out of the river. 
At any moment the water might regurgitate one, and you would hear him scrabbling 
up the bank. If he had been in the water long enough he might tear himself to 
spongy gobbets on the stones and broken bricks that littered the waterfront; all that 
remained would be a trace of foul brown odor, like the smell of mud from the deep 
part of the river. 

Police—especially the Sikhs, who are said to be more violent than Hindus—had 
been taking the dead up on the bridge to shoot them. Even from far away I could see 
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spray-patterns of red on the drab girders. Alternately they set the dead alight with 
gasoline and threw them over the railing into the river. At night it was not uncommon 
to see several writhing shapes caught in the downstream current, the fiery symmetry 
of their heads and arms and legs making them into five-pointed human stars. 

I stopped at a spice vendor’s stand to buy a bunch of red chrysanthemums and 
a handful of saffron. The saffron I had him wrap in a twist of scarlet silk. “It is a 
beautiful day,” I said to him in Bengali. He stared at me, half amused, half appalled. 
“A beautiful day for what?” 

True Hindu faith calls upon the believer to view all things as equally sacred. There 
is nothing profane—no dirty dog picking through the ash bin at a cremation ground, 
no stinking gangrenous stump thrust into your face by a beggar who seems to hold 
you personally responsible for all his woes. These things are as sacred as feasting day 
at the holiest temple. But even for the most devout Hindus it has been difficult to see 
these walking dead as sacred. They are empty humans. That is the truly horrifying 
thing about them, more than their vacuous hunger for living flesh, more than the 
blood caked under their nails or the shreds of flesh caught between their teeth. They 
ate soulless; there is nothing in their eyes; the sounds they make—their farts, their 
grunts and mewls of hunger—are purely reflexive. The Hindu, who has been taught 
to believe in the soul of everything, has a particular horror of these drained human 
vessels. But in Calcutta life goes on. The shops are still open. The confusion of 
traffic still inches its way up Chowringhee. No one sees any alternatives. 

Soon I arrived at what was almost invariably my day’s first stop. I would often 
walk twenty or thirty miles in a day—I had strong shoes and nothing to occupy 
my time except walking and looking. But I always began at the Kalighat, temple of 
the Goddess. 

There are a million names for her, a million vivid descriptions: Kali the Terrible, 
Kali the Ferocious, skull-necklace, destroyer of men, eater of souls. But to me she 
was Mother Kali, the only one of the vast and colorful pantheon of Hindu gods that 
stirred my imagination and lifted my heart. She was the Destroyer, but all final refuge 
was found in her. She was the goddess of the age. She could bleed and burn and still 
rise again, very awake, beautifully terrible. 

I ducked under the garlands of marigolds and strands of temple bells strung 
across the door, and I entered the temple of Kali. After the constant clamor of the 
street, the silence inside the temple was deafening. I fancied I could hear the small 
noises of my body echoing back to me from the ceiling far above. The sweet opium 
glaze of incense curled around my head. I approached the idol of Kali, the jagrata. 
Her gimlet eyes watched me as I came closer. 

She was tall, gaunter and more brazenly naked than my friend Devi even at her 
best moments. Her breasts were tipped with blood—at least I always imagined them 
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so—and her two sharp fangs and the long streamer of a tongue that uncurled from 
her open mouth were the color of blood too. Her hair whipped about her head 
and her eyes were wild, but the third crescent eye in the center of her forehead was 
merciful; it saw and accepted all. 

The necklace of skulls circled the graceful stem of her neck, adorned the 
sculpted hollow of her throat. Her four arms were so sinuous that if you looked 
away even for an instant, they seemed to sway. In her four hands she held a noose 
of rope, a skull-staff, a shining sword, and a gaping, very dead-looking severed head. 
A silver bowl sat at the foot of the statue just beneath the head, where the blood 
from the neck would drip. Sometimes this was filled with goat’s or sheep’s blood as 
an offering. The bowl was full today. In these times the blood might well be human, 
though there was no putrid smell to indicate it had come from one of the dead. 

I laid my chrysanthemums and saffron at Kali’s feet. Among the other offerings, 
mostly sweets and bundles of spice, I saw a few strange objects. A fingerbone. A 
shriveled mushroom of flesh that turned out upon closer inspection to be an ear. 
These were offerings for special protection, mostly wrested from the dead. But who 
was to say that a few devotees had not lopped off their own ears or finger joints to 
coax a boon from Kali? Sometimes when I had forgotten to bring an offering, I cut 
my wrist with a razor blade and let a few drops of my blood fall at the idol’s feet. 

I heard a shout from outside and turned my head for a moment. When I looked 
back, the four arms seemed to have woven themselves into a new pattern, the long 
tongue seemed to loll farther from the scarlet mouth. And—this was a frequent 
fantasy of mine—the wide hips now seemed to tilt forward, affording me a glimpse 
of the sweet and terrible petaled cleft between the thighs of the goddess. 

I smiled up at the lovely sly face. “If only I had a tongue as long as yours, 
Mother,” I murmured, “I would kneel before you and lick the folds of your holy 
pussy until you screamed with joy.” The toothy grin seemed to grow wider, more 
lascivious. I imagined much in the presence of Kali. 

Outside in the temple yard I saw the source of the shout I had heard. There 
is a stone block upon which the animals brought to Kali, mostly baby goats, are 
beheaded by the priests. A gang of roughly dressed men had captured a dead girl 
and were bashing her head in on the sacrificial block. Their arms rose and fell, ropy 
muscles flexing. They clutched sharp stones and bits of brick in their scrawny hands. 
The girl’s half-pulped head still lashed back and forth. The lower jaw still snapped, 
though the teeth and bone were splintered. Foul thin blood coursed down and 
mingled with the rich animal blood in the earth beneath the block. The girl was 
nude, filthy with her own gore and waste. The flaccid breasts hung as if sucked dry 
of meat. The belly was burst open with gases. One of the men thrust a stick into the 
ruined gouge between the girl’s legs and leaned on it with all his weight. 
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Only in extensive stages of decay can the dead be told from the lepers. The 
dead are greater in number now, and even the lepers look human when compared to 
the dead. But that is only if you get close enough to look into the eyes. The faces in 
various stages of wet and dry rot, the raw ends of bones rubbing through skin like 
moldy cheesecloth, the cancerous domes of the skulls are the same. After a certain 
point lepers could no longer stay alive begging in the streets, for most people would 
now flee in terror at the sight of a rotting face. As a result the lepers were dying, 
then coming back, and the two races mingled like some obscene parody of incest. 
Perhaps they actually could breed. The dead could obviously eat and digest, and 
seemed to excrete at random like everyone else in Calcutta, but I supposed no one 
knew whether they could ejaculate or conceive. 

A stupid idea, really. A dead womb would rot to pieces around a fetus before 
it could come halfway to term; a dead scrotal sac would be far too cold a cradle for 
living seed. But no one seemed to know anything about the biology of the dead. The 
newspapers were hysterical, printing picture upon picture of random slaughter by 
dead and living alike. Radio stations had either gone off the air or were broadcasting 
endless religious exhortations that ran together in one long keening whine, the edges 
of Muslim, Hindu, Christian doctrine beginning to fray and blur. 

No one in India could say for sure what made the dead walk. The latest theory 
I had heard was something about a genetically engineered microbe that had been 
designed to feed on plastic: a microbe that would save the world from its own waste. 
But the microbe had mutated and was now eating and “replicating” human cells, 
causing basic bodily functions to reactivate. It did not much matter whether this was 
true. Calcutta was a city relatively unsurprised to see its dead rise and walk and feed 
upon it. It had seen them doing so for a hundred years. 

All the rest of the lengthening day I walked through the city. I saw no more dead 
except a cluster far away at the end of a blocked street, in the last rags of bloody 
light, fighting each other over the bloated carcass of a sacred cow. 

My favorite place at sunset is by the river where I can see the Howrah Bridge. 
The Howrah is painfully beautiful in the light of the setting sun. The last rays melt 
onto the water like hot ghee, turning the river from steel to khaki to nearly golden, a 
blazing ribbon of light. The bridge rises black and skeletal into the fading orange sky. 
Tonight an occasional skirl of bright flowers and still-glowing greasy embers floated 
by, the last earthly traces of bodies cremated further up the river. Above the bridge 
were the burning ghats where families lined up to incinerate their dead and cast the 
ashes into the holy river. Cremation is done more efficiently these days, or at least 
more hurriedly. People can reconcile in their hearts their fear of strangers’ dead, but 


they do not want to see their own dead rise. 
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I walked along the river for a while. The wind off the water carried the scent of 
burning meat. When I was well away from the bridge, I wandered back into the maze 
of narrow streets and alleyways that lead toward the docks in the far southern end 
of the city. People were already beginning to settle in for the night, though here a 
bedroom might mean your own packing crate or your own square of sidewalk. Fires 
glowed in nooks and corners. 

A warm breeze still blew off the river and sighed its way through the winding 
streets. It seemed very late now. As I made my way from corner to corner, through 
intermittent pools of light and much longer patches of darkness, I heard small 
bells jingling to the rhythm of my footsteps. The brass bells of rickshaw men, 
ringing to tell me they were there in case I wished for a ride. But I could see 
none of the men. The effect was eerie, as if I were walking alone down an empty 
nighttime street being serenaded by ghostly bells. The feeling soon passed. You are 
never truly alone in Calcutta. 

A thin hand slid out of the darkness as I passed. Looking into the doorway 
it came from, I could barely make out five gaunt faces, five forms huddled against 
the night. I dropped several coins into the hand and it slid out of sight again. I am 
seldom begged from. I look neither rich nor poor, but I have a talent for making 
myself all but invisible. People look past me, sometimes right through me. I don’t 
mind; I see more things that way. But when I am begged from I always give. With my 
handful of coins, all five of them might have a bow! of rice and lentils tomorrow. 

A bowl of rice and lentils in the morning, a drink of water from a broken 
standpipe at night. 

It seemed to me that the dead were among the best-fed citizens of Calcutta. 

Now I crossed a series of narrow streets and was surprised to find myself 
coming up behind the Kalighat. The side streets are so haphazardly arranged that 
you are constantly finding yourself in places you had no idea you were even near. I 
had been to the Kalighat hundreds of times, but I had never approached it from this 
direction. The temple was dark and still. I had not been here at this hour before, did 
not even know whether the priests were still here or if one could enter so late. But 
as I walked closer I saw a little door standing open at the back. The entrance used by 
the priests, perhaps. Something flickered from within: a candle, a tiny mirror sewn on 
a robe, the smoldering end of a stick of incense. 

I slipped around the side of the temple and stood at the door for a moment. A 
flight of stone steps led up into the darkness of the temple. The Kalighat at night, 
deserted, might have been an unpleasant prospect to some. The thought of facing 
the fierce idol alone in the gloom might have made some turn away from those steps. 


I began to climb them. 
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The smell reached me before I ascended halfway. To spend a day walking 
through Calcutta is to be assailed by thousands of odors both pleasant and foul: 
the savor of spices frying in ghee, the stink of shit and urine and garbage, the sick- 
sweet scent of the little white flowers called mogra that are sold in garlands and that 
make me think of the gardenia perfume American undertakers use to mask the 
smell of their corpses. 

Almost everyone in Calcutta is scrupulously clean in person, even the very poor. 
They will leave their trash and their spit everywhere, but many of them wash their 
bodies twice a day. Still, everyone sweats under the sodden veil of heat, and at midday 
any public place will be redolent with the smell of human perspiration, a delicate 
tang like the mingled juices of lemons and onions. But lingering in the stairwell was 
an odor stronger and more foul than any I had encountered today. It was deep and 
brown and moist; it curled at the edges like a mushroom beginning to dry. It was the 
perfume of mortal corruption. It was the smell of rotting flesh. 

Then I came up into the temple, and I saw them. 

The large central room was lit only with candles that flickered in a restless 
draft, first this way, then that. In the dimness the worshippers looked no different 
from any other supplicants at the feet of Kali. But as my eyes grew accustomed to 
the candlelight, details resolved themselves. The withered hands, the ruined faces. 
The burst body cavities where ropy organs could be seen trailing down behind the 
cagework of ribs. 

The offerings they had brought. 

By day Kali grinned down upon an array of blossoms and sweetmeats lovingly 
arranged at the foot of her pedestal. The array spread there now seemed more suited 
to the goddess. I saw human heads balanced on raw stumps of necks, eyes turned up 
to crescents of silver-white. I saw gobbets of meat that might have been torn from 
a belly or a thigh. I saw severed hands like pale lotus flowers, the fingers like petals 
opening silently in the night. 

Most of all, piled on every side of the altar, I saw bones. Bones picked so clean 
that they gleamed in the candlelight. Bones with smears of meat and long snotty 
runners of fat still attached. Skinny arm-bones, clubby leg-bones, the pretzel of a 
pelvis, the beadwork of a spine. The delicate bones of children. The crumbling ivory 
bones of the old. The bones of those who could not run. 

These things the dead brought to their goddess. She had been their goddess all 
along, and they her acolytes. 

Kali’s smile was hungrier than ever. The tongue lolled like a wet red streamer 
from the open mouth. The eyes were blazing black holes in the gaunt and terrible 
face. If she had stepped down from her pedestal and approached me now, if she had 
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reached for me with those sinuous arms, I might not have been able to fall to my 
knees before her. I might have run. There are beauties too terrible to be borne. 

Slowly the dead began to turn toward me. Their faces lifted and the rotting 
cavities of their nostrils caught my scent. Their eyes shone iridescent. Faint starry 
light shimmered in the empty spaces of their bodies. They were like cutouts in the 
fabric of reality, like conduits to a blank universe. The void where Kali ruled and the 
only comfort was in death. 

They did not approach me. They stood holding their precious offerings and they 
looked at me—those of them that still had eyes—or they looked through me. At 
that moment I felt more than invisible. I felt empty enough to belong among these 
human shells. 

A ripple seemed to pass through them. Then—in the uncertain candlelight, in 
the light that shimmered from the bodies of the dead—Kali did move. 

The twitch of a finger, the deft turn of a wrist—at first it was so slight as to be 
nearly imperceptible. But then her lips split into an impossibly wide, toothy grin and 
the tip of her long tongue curled. She rotated her hips and swung her left leg high 
into the air. The foot that had trod on millions of corpses made a pointe as delicate as 
a prima ballerina’s. The movement spread her sex wide open. 

But it was not the petaled mandala-like cleft I had imagined kissing earlier. The 
pussy of the goddess was an enormous deep red hole that seemed to lead down to 
the center of the world. It was a gash in the universe, it was rimmed in blood and 
ash. Two of her four hands beckoned toward it, inviting me in. I could have thrust 
my head into it, then my shoulders. I could have crawled all the way into that wet 
crimson eternity, and kept crawling forever. 

Then I did run. Before I had even decided to flee I found myself falling down 
the stone staircase, cracking my head and my knee on the risers. At the bottom I was 
up and running before I could register the pain. I told myself that I thought the dead 
would come after me. I do not know what I truly feared was at my back. At times I 
thought I was running not away from something, but toward it. 

I ran all night. When my legs grew too tired to carry me I would board a bus. 
Once I crossed the bridge and found myself in Howrah, the even poorer suburb on 
the other side of the Hooghly. I stumbled through desolate streets for an hour or 
more before doubling back and crossing over into Calcutta again. Once I stopped 
to ask for a drink of water from a man who carried two cans of it slung on a long 
stick across his shoulders. He would not let me drink from his tin cup, but poured a 
little water into my cupped hands. In his face I saw the mingled pity and disgust with 
which one might look upon a drunk or a beggar. I was a well-dressed beggar, to be 


sure, but he saw the fear in my eyes. 
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In the last hour of the night I found myself wandering through a wasteland of 
factories and warehouses, of smokestacks and rusty corrugated tin gates, of broken 
windows. There seemed to be thousands of broken windows. After a while I realized 
I was on the Upper Chitpur Road. I walked for a while in the watery light that fills the 
sky before dawn. Eventually I left the road and staggered through the wasteland. Not 
until I saw its girders rising around me like the charred bones of a prehistoric animal 
did I realize I was in the ruins of the hospital where I had been born. 

The hole of the basement had filled up with broken glass and crumbling metal, 
twenty years’ worth of cinders and weeds, all washed innocent in the light of the 
breaking dawn. Where the building had stood there was only a vast depression in 
the ground, five or six feet deep. I slid down the shallow embankment, rolled, and 
came to rest in the ashes. They were infinitely soft; they cradled me. I felt as safe as 
an embryo. I let the sunrise bathe me. Perhaps I had climbed into the gory chasm 
between Kali’s legs after all, and found my way out again. 

Calcutta is cleansed each morning by the dawn. If only the sun rose a thousand 
times a day, the city would always be clean. 

Ashes drifted over me, smudged my hands gray, flecked my lips. I lay safe in 
the womb of my city, called by its poets Lord of Nerves, city of joy, the pussy of 
the world. I felt as if I lay among the dead. I was that safe from them: I knew their 
goddess, I shared their many homes. As the sun came up over the mud and glory of 
Calcutta, the sky was so full of smoky clouds and pale pink light that it seemed, to 
my eyes, to burn. 
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We're now getting to that part of the century where it’s almost inevitable that I've had personal 
dealings with most of the authors whose work is under consideration. The positive is that it was nice 
to ring up a friend and tell them that they had a story being selected for this book. The downside 
is that for every story I picked, there were another dozen that I felt badly about not being able to 
include. In 1993 Lucy Taylor made the job easy. I thought this was the best story in her collection 
Close to the Bone and a decade later I still think so. Close contenders were Simon Clarks “Salt 
Snake” and Terry Lamsley’s “Under the Crust.” Allin all, a very good year for horror fiction. 


t was soon after my fifteenth birthday that I came home from school one day 
to find that our frame house on the corner of Monument Avenue and Malvern 
Street had filled up with water all the way to the second-floor ceiling. I don’t mean 
it was under water—it was full of water, like a toy house that you’d put in the bottom of 
an aquarium for the guppies to swim through and the bottomsuckers to clean. Inside, 
my mother and my ten-year-old sister Babette floated from room to room like big 
soft ballerinas doing a pas de deux in soggy slow motion. 
I stared through the living room window, afraid to open the front door for fear 
a torrent of water would rush out, depositing a waterlogged Mom and Babette and 
all our tacky furniture and used clothing from Second Hand Rose in a big sopping 
heap on the lawn. 
So I hung around outside until Dad staggered home, listing side to side like a 
ship with an unbalanced cargo, sweat stains the size of volleyballs under his arms and 
that mean glint in his eyes that suggested his reception that evening at The Tramp 
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Lounge had not been worthy of his stature in Tampa’s dominant social class, the 
Fraternal Order of Drunkards, Bullies, and Buttholes. 

But I digress, as Ms. Flannahan in English 202 used to say. 

In his own sodden state, Dad didn’t even notice the condition of the interior 
of our house, but opened the door and plunged right into a stationary wall of water, 
while I gaped through the window. The water didn’t seem to distract Dad at all from 
his mission, which, as usual, was to dump shit onto his nearest and dearest. In that 
respect, we all functioned at one time or another as toilets. 

Tonight, Dad’s face was red as a clown’s carnation, and his mouth hung open 
like a piranha with a bad overbite. He was flailing his arms about, but it was all 
taking place in slow motion, and—best of all—there was almost no sound. Oh, 
I could hear little gurgles that might have been “goddamn bitch” and “lousy fag 
bartender” but mostly it was just soft, sucky sounds, like a baby’s farts, not scary, 
but almost comical. 

Mom scowled and said something that came out of her mouth in a long string 
of silvery bubbles. It looked like she was puking up pearls or the egg cases of some 
exotic sea creature. 

Then I saw Dad raise his hand and strike Mom alongside the head, but 
underwater like that, it took about ten seconds for his hand to connect with her 
jaw, and a good fifteen more for Mom to go down—in slow, graceful silence, her 
dress floating up high in the water so I could see her blue underpants billowing, her 
shoulder striking the edge of the coffeetable with a muffled, wet thrump. 

Something tiny and gold, about the size of a corn kernel floated past the 
window. It took me a minute to realize it was one of Mom’s teeth. I took a deep 
breath, planning to hold it just long enough to drag Mom and Babette out of the 
house, and I plunged into the submerged living room. 

As soon as I entered the water, Dad came at me, his rubbery lips twisted like 
a riled moray eel, his mouth working but no sound coming out except the glug- 
glug of bubbles that sounded like the toilet tank when it backs up. He grabbed for 
me, but before he could hit me, Babette floated by, breast stroking like crazy, her 
red hair fanning out around her head like a halo of flame. She made a shooshing 
gesture with one finger, then clasped my hand in a motion so graceful and serene, 
you'd never have guessed the desperation behind it, and floated up the stairs ahead 
of me like a downed angel. 

It wasn’t until we swam into our room and hid in the closet, hovering up level 
with the coathangers that I realized Pd been breathing all along. The water was thick 
and cold and cloying, like breathing snot, and it took some getting used to, but after 
a while I didn’t notice anymore. I was just grateful for the bizarre fact that I was able 
to breathe at all. 
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Those first few weeks adjusting to life underwater were difficult. I slept a lot and 
had strange, murky dreams in which I drowned and revived and drowned again, but 
I also began to feel a new and welcome calm, a safe-feeling numbness as if a dentist 
doing a root canal had missed my gum and shot the novocaine directly into my brain. 
Cotton candy La-La Land, safe and soft and cushiony, where even the most violent 
fights erupted in silence and serenity, and blood spilling from my lip or Mom’s nose 
unfurled like gorgeous underwater snakes that slowly dissipated into the pale layers 
of cornflower blue water. Dad’s yelling didn’t frighten me, and physical pain, what I 
felt of it at all, seemed to take place in someone else’s body, the sensations distant, 
like the echo of a train disappearing far down a long tunnel. 

I began to regret all those years I’d spent living in the air. 

At night, Babette and I would lie together in our submerged bed and whisper 
back and forth, her bubbles breaking on my nose and mouth like kisses. 

“How do you suppose it happened?” I said. “I mean, this isn’t possible. For one 
thing, our house never even kept out a good hard rain—how can it hold in all this 
water without any of it leaking out?” 

“What are you talking about?” said Babette. “Our house has always been full of 
water. Ever since I was three years old. Don’t you remember? It filled up with water 
the day of Grandma’s funeral. Dad got drunk and fell against the coffin, and Mom 
started screaming at him, and Dad smacked her in the face. When we got home, the 
house was full of water. I wondered why you never said anything about it.” 

“Ts that why I’ve never seen you cry? You’ve been underwater all these years?” 

Babetted nodded. “I’m sorry. I should have told you. I really thought you were 
just pretending not to know.” 

“But that still doesn’t explain how it happened. How a house can just fill up with 
water all by itself.” 

“Because we need it to be full of water,’ Babette said. “So we can live here 
without going crazy.” 

If there was a down side to living in a house full of water, it was that, after 
awhile I got used to it. To the silence, the slowness, to swimming or floating from 
room to room instead of walking. Then, bam, it was time to go to school or to church 
or to the grocery store, and the outside world, full of noises and hard edges and 
sharp, prickly people would hit me like a brick in the teeth, and all I wanted was to 
dive back underwater. 

What was weird too, was when someone from outside came over to our house, 
and there I was, safer under the water, but the visitor wasn’t, so we’d be moving 
in two different worlds, a creature of the land and creature of the sea, hopelessly 
miscommunicating. After a while I realized that, except for Mom and Babette, it was 


easier just to be alone. 
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I remember one disaster that happened right around my first Thanksgiving, I let 
this boy I liked, Luke Marshak, come over to watch a video. I knew it was a mistake, 
but Mom had been nagging me to have my friends over, so I did it to appease her. So 
right in the middle of The Matrix, Dad burst in, floated into the antique hatrack and 
knocked it flat, then did a kind of underwater imitation of an airplane with only one 
engine trying to take off. He was swinging his arms around, careening into lamps and 
picture frames. Objects were sinking slowly toward the floor, a glass lamp shattering 
in silence, stained-glass shards floating up toward the ceiling, gorgeous as a splintered 
rainbow, and a tiny fleck of rainbow nicked Luke right above the eye. Big shiny drops 
of crimson floated out of his forehead and stained the water as Dad went down with 
a big muffled flump onto the floor. 

I was so used to this by now, I hardly noticed, but Luke turned the color of skim 
milk and ran outside like a skinny monkey hopped up on speed. All I could think 
was what a nerd he was to jump around like that when all he had to do was lie back 
and float. 

I thought I had adapted pretty well to my underwater world until the day Dad 
ate Babette. Mom was upstairs floating around in the attic, doing the spring cleaning. 
Dad was downstairs watching professional wrestling on TV., well on his way to 
replacing all the blood in his body with beer. I was making like Mike Nelson on the 
old Sea Hunt reruns, finning languidly as a porpoise, doing slow-motion somersaults 
in my room. 

Suddenly Babette gave a screech that was sharp and terrifying even underwater. 
I swam downstairs in time to see Dad on the floor with Babette pinned underneath 
him. The water around the bottom of her shorts was turning red. She squirmed 
away, but Dad caught onto her ankles. 

Babette began to swim, swimming and screaming, when suddenly Dad’s body 
stiffened and darkened and elongated. Fins sprouted from his spine and belly, and he 
became a shark, a great white shark with hideous metallic-colored jaws and eyes that 
looked like they’d been plucked from a deep-frozen corpse. He opened his mouth 
and sucked Babette in. He gulped her feet and legs down his throat, then her waist, 
then her just-budding breasts. The water in the living room churned scarlet. Morsels 
of what looked like albacore tuna, but that had to be flesh, floated past my face. I 
couldn’t think, couldn’t fight, couldn’t swim, and Babette’s skull was being crushed 
like an empty beer can—I saw her eyes, glassy and huge, full of terror as her face slid 
down into his maw, and then our Father the Great White Shark looked at me and 
focused on me his unspeakable hunger, that gluttonous urge to devour and destroy. 

Without hesitating a moment, I opened a window, took a deep breath, swam 
outside into the air and— 
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—fell into the zinnia border and the bright, loud outside world of sharp edges 
and noise, where I couldn’t swim anymore, so I got to my feet and I ran, I ran for 


my life. 


A funny thing about how you change when you’ve lived underwater. The world 
of light and air never feels right, never quite works. It’s like being E.T. for the rest of 
your life, always searching for a home you can’t quite remember and aren’t sure you 
even liked, but the only place that ever felt “normal.” 

I spent quite a few years in the air world. I hitchhiked to Phoenix, moved into a 
shelter for runaway kids, finished high school, and a got a job selling ads for a radio 
station. With a little effort, I learned not to blow bubbles or try to breast stroke 
across a room, because people would look at me funny. After a while, you’d never 
have thought I grew up in any place but the air. 

Then one evening, coming home from work, I saw a blond boy with a cigarette 
and a smirk leaning up against the Laundromat on the corner. Hard raptor eyes, a 
ripe, biteable mouth with just a faint trace of cruelty at the corners, a lump in his 
Levi’s that made my heart melt down all slick and hot and wet into my underpants. 

I went home with him. 

I wasn’t disappointed. 

His name was Darius. His apartment was a walk-up on the third floor above a 
liquor store. The apartment was underwater. He opened the door and swam inside. 
I swam in behind him. We fucked like fish, in silence and cold-blooded splendor, 
while the water protected us, kept us separate, a buffer through which hate and fear 
and violence barely registered. Where blood was beautiful and pain an interesting 
diversion. 


I knew I had come home. 
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Oddly enough, 1994 was another easy choice. Jack Ketchum doesnt write nearly enough short 
fiction, but on the occasions that he does, he delivers a shotgun blast to the gut. I remember to this day 
picking up the new issue of Cemetery Dance and after perusing the reviews turning to Ketchum’ 
story. A few minutes later I needed to go for a walk. Thats the kind of impact Jack Ketchum 
has... Other contenders were Wayne Allen Sallee with “Lover Doll” and Brian McNaughton with 

“Lord Glyphtard’s Tale.” 


hat’s in the box?” my son said. 

“Danny,” I said, “Leave the man alone.” 

It was two Sundays before Christmas and the Stamford local was 
packed—shoppers lined the aisles and we were lucky to have found seats. The man 
sat facing my daughters Clarissa and Jenny and me, the three of us squeezed together 
across from him and Danny in the seat beside him. 

I could understand my son’s curiosity. The man was holding the red square gift 
box in his lap as though afraid that the Harrison stop, coming up next, might jolt it 
from his grasp. He’d been clutching it that way for three stops now—since he got on. 

He was tall, perhaps six feet or more and maybe twenty pounds overweight and 
he was perspiring heavily despite the cold dry air rushing over us each time the train’s 
double doors opened behind our backs. He had a black walrus mustache and sparse 
thinning hair and wore a tan Burberry raincoat that had not been new for many years 
now over a rumpled grey business suit. I judged the pant-legs to be an inch too short 
for him. The socks were grey nylon, a much lighter shade than the suit, and the elastic 
in the left one was shot so that it bunched up over his ankle like the skin of one of those 
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ugly pug-nosed pedigree dogs that are so trendy nowadays. The man smiled at Danny 
and looked down at the box, shiny red paper over cardboard about two feet square. 

“Present,” he said. Looking not at Danny but at me. 

His voice had the wet phlegmy sound of a heavy smoker. Or maybe he had 
a cold. 

“Can I see?” Danny said. 

I knew exactly where all of this was coming from. It’s not easy spending a day 
in New York with two nine-year-old girls and a seven-year-old boy around Christmas 
time when they know there is such a thing as F.A.O. Schwartz only a few blocks 
away. Even if you have taken them to the matinee at Radio City and then skating at 
Rockefeller Center. Even if all their presents had been bought weeks ago and were 
sitting under our bed waiting to be put beneath the tree. There was always something 
they hadn’t thought of yet that Schwartz had thought of and they knew that perfectly 
well. Pd had to fight with them—with Danny in particular—to get them aboard the 
3:55 back to Rye in time for dinner. 

But presents were still on his mind. 

“Danny...” 

“Tt’s okay,” said the man. “No problem.” He glanced out the window. We were 
just pulling into the Harrison station. 

He opened the lid of the box on Danny’s side, not all the way open but only 
about three inches—enough for him to see but not the rest of us, excluding us 
three—and I watched my son’s face brighten at that, smiling, as he looked first at 
Clarissa and Jenny as if to say nyah nyah and then looked down into the box. 

The smile was slow to vanish. But it did vanish, fading into a kind of 
puzzlement. I had the feeling that there was something in there that my son did not 
understand—not at all. The man let him look a while but his bewildered expression 
did not change and then he closed the box. 

“Gotta go,” the man said. “My stop.” 

He walked past us and his seat was taken immediately by a middle-aged woman 
carrying a pair of heavy shopping bags which she placed on the floor between her 
feet—and then I felt the cold December wind at my back as the double-doors slid 
open and closed again. Presumably the man was gone. Danny looked at the woman’s 
bags and said shyly, “Presents?” 

The woman looked at him and nodded, smiling. 

He elected to question her no further. 

The train rumbled on. 

Our own stop was next. We walked out into the wind on the Rye platform and 
headed clanging down the metal steps. 

“What did he have?” asked Clarissa. 
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“Who?” said Danny. 

“The man, dummy,” said Jenny. “The man with the box! What was in the box?” 

“Oh. Nothing,” 

“Nothing? What? It was empty?” 

And then they were running along ahead of me toward our car off to the left in 
the second row of the parking lot. 

I couldn’t hear his answer. If he answered her at all. 

And by the time I unlocked the car I'd forgotten all about the guy. 


-AAAA 


That night Danny wouldn’t eat. 

It happened sometimes. It happened with each of the kids. Other things to do 
or too much snacking during the day. Both my wife Susan and I had been raised in 
homes where a depression-era mentality still prevailed. If you didn’t like or didn’t 
want to finish your dinner that was just too bad. You sat there at the table, your food 
getting colder and colder, until you pretty much cleaned the plate. We’d agreed that 
we weren't going to lay that on ovr kids. And most of the experts these days seemed 
to agree with us that skipping the occasional meal didn’t matter. And certainly wasn’t 
worth fighting over. 

So we excused him from the table. 

The next night—Monday night—same thing. 

“What'd you do,” my wife asked him, “have six desserts for lunch?” She was 
probably half serious. Desserts and pizza were pretty much all our kids could 
stomach on the menu at the school cafeteria. 

“Nope. Just not hungry, that’s all.” 

We let it go at that. 

I kept an eye on him during the night though—figuring he’d be up in the middle 
of a commercial break in one of our Monday-night sitcoms, headed for the kitchen 
and a bag of pretzels or a jar of honey-roasted peanuts or some dry fruit loops out 
of the box. But it never happened. He went to bed without so much as a glass of 
water. Not that he looked sick or anything. His color was good and he laughed at the 
jokes right along with the rest of us. 

I figured he was coming down with something. So did Susan. He almost had to 
be. Our son normally had the appetite of a Sumo wrestler. 

I fully expected him to beg off school in the morning, pleading headache or 
upset stomach. 

He didn’t. 
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And he didn’t want his breakfast, either. 

And the next night, same thing. 

Now this was particularly strange because Susan had cooked spaghetti and 
meat sauce that night and there was nothing in her considerable repertoire that 
the kids liked better. Even though—or maybe because of the fact—that it was 
one of the simplest dishes she ever threw together. But Danny just sat there and 
said he wasn’t hungry, contented to watch while everybody else heaped it on. Pd 
come home late after a particularly grueling day—I work for a brokerage firm in 
the City—and personally I was famished. And not a little unnerved by my son’s 
repeated refusals to eat. 

“Listen,” I said. “You’ve got to have something. We’re talking shree days now.” 

“Did you eat lunch?” Susan asked. 

Danny doesn’t lie. “I didn’t feel like it,’ he said. 

Even Clarissa and Jenny were looking at him like he had two heads by now. 

“But you /ove spaghetti,” Susan said. 

“Try some garlic bread,” said Clarissa. 

“No thanks.” 

“Do you feel okay, guy?” I asked him. 

“T feel fine. I’m just not hungry’s all.” 

So he sat there. 


Wednesday night Susan went all out, making him his personal favorite—roast 
leg of lemon-spiced lamb with mint sauce, baked potato and red wine gravy, and 
green snap-peas on the side. 

He sat there. Though he seemed to enjoy watching us eat. 

Thursday night we tried take-out—Chinese food from his favorite Szechuan 
restaurant. Ginger beef, shrimp fried rice, fried won ton and sweet-and-sour ribs. 

He said it smelled good. And sat there. 

By Friday night whatever remnants of depression-era mentality lingered in my 
own personal psyche kicked in with a vengeance and I found myself standing there 
yelling at him, telling him he wasn’t getting up from his chair, young man, until he 
finished at least one slice of his favorite pepperoni, meatball and sausage pizza from 
his favorite Italian restaurant. 

The fact is, I was worried. I’d have handed him a twenty, gladly, just to see some 
of that stringy mozzarella hanging off his chin. But I didn’t tell him that. Instead I 
stood there pointing a finger at him and yelling until he started to cry—and then, 
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second-generation depression-brat that I am, I ordered him to bed. Which is exactly 
what my parents would have done. 

Scratch a son, you always get his dad. 

But by Sunday you could see his ribs through his teeshirt. We kept him out of 
school Monday and I stayed home from work so we could both be there for our 
appointment with Dr. Weller. Weller was one of the last of those wonderful old- 
fashioned GP’s, the kind you just about never see anymore. Over seventy years old, 
he would still stop by your house after office hours if the need arose. In Rye that was 
as unheard-of as an honest mechanic. Weller believed in homecare, not hospitals. 
He'd fallen asleep on my sofa one night after checking in on Jenny’s bronchitis and 
slept for two hours straight over an untouched cup of coffee while we tiptoed around 
him and listened to him snore. 

We sat in his office Monday morning answering questions while he checked 
Danny’s eyes, ears, nose and throat, tapped his knees, his back and chest, checked his 
breathing, took a vial of blood and sent him into the bathroom for a urine sample. 

“He looks perfectly fine to me. He’s lost five pounds since the last time he was in 
for a checkup but beyond that I can’t see anything wrong with him. Of course we'll 
have to wait for the blood work. You say he’s eaten nothing?” 

“Absolutely nothing,” Susan said. 

He sighed. “Wait outside,” he said. “Let me talk with him.” 

In the waiting room Susan picked up a magazine, looked at the cover and 
returned it to the pile. “Why?” she whispered. 

An old man with a walker glanced over at us and then looked away. A mother 
across from us watched her daughter coloring in a Garfield book. 

“I don’t know,’ I said. “I wish I did.” 

I was aware, sitting there, of an odd detachment, as though this were happening 
to the rest of them—to them, not me—not us. 

I have always felt a fundamental core of loneliness in me. Perhaps it comes from 
being an only child. Perhaps it’s my grandfather’s sullen thick German blood. I have 
been alone with my wife and alone with my children, untouchable, unreachable, and I 
suspect that most of the time they haven’t known. It runs deep, this aloneness. I have 
accommodated it. It informs all my relationships and all my expectations. It makes 
me almost impossible to surprise by life’s grimmer turns of fate. 

I was very aware of it now. 

Dr. Weller was smiling when he led Danny through the waiting room and asked 
him to have a seat for a moment while he motioned us inside. But the smile was for 
Danny. There was nothing real inside it. 


We sat down. 
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“The most extraordinary thing.” The doctor shook his head. “I told him he had 
to eat. He asked me why. I said, Danny, people die every day of starvation. All over 
the world. If you don’t eat, you'll die—it’s that simple. Your son looked me straight 
in the eye and said, “so?” 

“Jesus,” Susan said. 

“He wasn’t being flip, believe me—he was asking me a serious question. I said, 
well, you want to live, don’t you? He said, ‘should P” Believe me, you could have 
knocked me right off this chair. ‘Should I? I said of course you should! Everybody 
wants to live. 

“Why? he said. 

“My God. I told him that life was beautiful, that life was sacred, that life was fun! 
Wasn’t Christmas just around the corner? What about holidays and birthdays and 
summer vacations? I told him that it was everybody’s duty to try to live life to the 
absolute fullest, to do everything you could in order to be as strong and healthy and 
happy as humanly possible. And he listened to me. He listened to me and I knew 
he understood me. He didn’t seem the slightest bit worried about any of what I was 
saying or the slightest bit concerned or unhappy. And when I was done, all he said 
was, yes—yes, but I’m not hungry.” 

The doctor looked amazed, confounded. 

“T really don’t know what to tell you.” He picked up a pad. “I’m writing down 
the name and phone number of a psychotherapist. Not a psychiatrist, mind—this 
fellow isn’t going to push any pills at Danny. A therapist. The only thing I can come 
up with pending some—to my way of thinking, practically unimaginable—problem 
with his blood work is that Danny has some very serious emotional problems that 
need exploring and need exploring immediately. This man Field is the best I know. 
And he’s very good with children. Tell him I said to fit you in right way, today if at 
all possible. We go back a long time, he and I—he’ll do as I ask. And I think he’ll be 
able to help Danny.” 

“Help him do what, doctor?” Susan said. I could sense her losing it. “Help him 
do what?” she said. “Find a reason for living?” 

Her voice broke on the last word and suddenly she was sobbing into her hands 
and I reached over and tried to contact that part of me which might be able to 


contact her and found it not entirely mute inside me, and held her. 


Sv —— 


In the night I heard them talking. Danny and the two girls. 
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It was late and we were getting ready for bed and Susan was in the bathroom 
brushing her teeth. I stepped out into the hall to go downstairs for one last cigarette 
from my pack in the kitchen and that was when I heard them whispering, The twins 
had their room and Danny had his. The whispering was coming from their room. 

It was against the rules but the rules were rapidly going to hell these days anyway. 
Homework was being ignored. Breakfast was coffee and packaged donuts. For 
Danny, of course, not even that much. Bedtime arrived when we felt exhausted. 

Dr. Field had told us that that was all right for a while. That we should avoid all 
areas of tension or confrontation within the family for at least the next week or so. 

I was not to yell at Danny for not eating. 

Field had spoken first to him for half an hour in his office and then, for another 
twenty minutes, to Susan and I. I found him personable and soft-spoken. As yet he 
had no idea what Danny’s problem could be. The jist of what he was able to tell 
us was that he would need to see Danny every day until he started eating again and 
probably once or twice a week thereafter. 

If he did start eating. 

Anyhow, ld decided to ignore the whispering. I figured if Pd stuck to my guns 
about quitting the goddamn cigarettes Id never have heard it in the first place. But 
then something Jenny said sailed through the half-open door loud and clear and 
stopped me. 

“T still don’t get it,’ she said. “What’s it got to do with that box?” 

I didn’t catch his answer. I walked to the door. A floorboard squeaked. The 
whispering stopped. 

I opened it. They were huddled together on the bed. 

“What’s what got to do with what box?” I said. 

They looked at me. My children, I thought, had grown up amazingly free of 
guilty conscience. Rules or no rules. In that they were not like me. There were times 
I wondered if they were actually my children at all. 

“Nothing,” Danny said. 

“Nothing,” said Clarissa and Jenny. 

“Come on,” I said. “Give. What were you guys just talking about?” 

“Just stuff,” said Danny. 

“Secret stuff?” I was kidding, making it sound like it was no big deal. 

He shrugged. “Just, you know, stuff” 

“Stuff that maybe has to do with why you're not eating? That kind of stuff?” 

“Daaaad.” 

I knew my son. He was easily as stubborn as I was. It didn’t take a genius to 
know when you were not going to get anything further out of him and this was one 
of those times. “Okay,” I said, “back to bed.” 
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He walked past me. I glanced into the bedroom and saw the two girls sitting 
motionless, staring at me. 

“What,” I said. 

“Nothing,” said Clarissa. 

“G night, daddy,” said Jenny. 

I said goodnight and went downstairs for my cigarettes. I smoked three of them. 
I wondered what this whole box business was. 

The following morning my girls were not eating. 


—Viig—— 


Things occurred rapidly then. By evening it became apparent that they were 
taking the same route Danny had taken. They were happy. They were content. And 
they could not be budged. To me, we're not hungry had suddenly become the scariest 
three words in the English language. 

A variation became just as scary when, two nights later, sitting over a steaming 
baked lasagna she’d worked on all day long, Susan asked me how in the world I 
expected her to eat while all her children were starving. 

And then ate nothing further. 

I started getting takeout for one. 

McDonald’. Slices of pizza. Buffalo wings from the deli. 

By Christmas Day, Danny could not get out of bed unassisted. 

The twins were looking gaunt—so was my wife. 

There was no Christmas dinner. There wasn’t any point to it. 

I ate cold fried rice and threw a couple of ribs into the microwave and that 
was that. 

Meantime Field was frankly baffled by the entire thing and told me he was thinking 
of writing a paper—did I mind? I didn’t mind. I didn’t care one way or another. Dr. 
Weller, who normally considered hospitals strictly a last resort, wanted to get Danny 
on an IV as soon as possible. He was ordering more blood tests. We asked if it could 
wait till after Christmas. He said it could but not a moment longer. We agreed. 

Despite the cold fried rice and the insane circumstances, Christmas was actually 
by far the very best day we’d had in a very long time. Seeing us all together, sitting 
by the fire, opening packages under the tree—it brought back memories. The cozy 
warmth of earlier days. It was almost, though certainly not quite, normal. For this 
day alone I could almost begin to forget my worries about them, forget that Danny 
would be going to into the hospital the next morning—with the twins, no doubt, 
following pretty close behind. For her part Susan seemed to have no worries. It was 
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as though in joining them in their fast she had also somehow partaken of their lack 
of concern for it. As though the fast were itself a drug. 

I remember laughter from that day, plenty of laughter. Nobody’s new clothes 
fit but my own but we tried them on anyway—there were jokes about the Amazing 
Colossal Woman and the Incredible Shrinking Man. And the toys and games all fit, 
and the brand-new hand-carved American-primitive angel I’d bought for the tree. 

Believe it or not, we were happy. 

But that night I lay in bed and thought about Danny in the hospital the next 
day and then for some reason about the whispered conversation I’d overheard that 
seemed so long ago and then about the man with the box and the day it had all 
begun. I felt like a fool, like somebody who was awakened from a long confused and 
confusing dream. 

I suddenly had to know what Danny knew. 

I got up and went to his room and shook him gently from his sleep. 

I asked him if he remembered that day on the train and the man with the box 
and then looking into the box and he said that yes he did and then I asked him what 
was in it. 

“Nothing,” he said. 

“Really nothing? You mean it was actually empty?” 

He nodded. 

“But didn’t he...I remember him telling us it was a present.” 

He nodded again. I still didn’t get it. It made no sense to me. 

“So you mean it was some kind of joke or something? He was playing some 
kind of joke on somebody?” 

“T don’t know. It was just...the box was empty.” 

He looked at me as though it was impossible for him to understand why J didn’t 
understand. Empty was empty. That was that. 

I let him sleep. For his last night, in his own room. 

I told you that things happened rapidly after that and they did, although it 
hardly seemed so at the time. Three weeks later my son smiled at me sweetly and 
slipped into a coma and died in just under thirty-two hours. It was unusual, I was 
told, for the TV not to have sustained a boy his age but sometimes it happened. By 
then the twins had beds two doors down the hall. Clarissa went on February 3" 
and Jenny on February 5". 

My wife, Susan, lingered until the 27". 

And through all of this, through all these weeks now, going back and forth to 
the hospital each day, working when I was and am able and graciously being granted 
time off whenever I can’t, riding into the City from Rye and from the City back to 
Rye again alone on the train, I look for him. I look through every car. I walk back 
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and forth in case he should get on one stop sooner or one stop later. I don’t want to 
miss him. I’m losing weight. 

Oh, I’m eating. Not as well as I should be I suppose but I’m eating. 

I need to find him. To know what my son knew and then passed on to the 
others. Pm sure that the girls knew, that he passed it on to them that night in the 
bedroom—some terrible knowledge, some awful peace. And I think somehow, 
perhaps by being so very much closer to all of my children than I was ever capable 
of being, that Susan knew too. I’m convinced it’s so. 

I’m convinced that it was my essential loneliness that set me apart and saved me, 
and now of course which haunts me, makes me wander through dark corridors of 
commuter trains waiting for a glimpse of him—him and his damnable present, his 
gift, his box. 

I want to know. It’s the only way I can get close to them. 

I want to see. I have to see. 


I’m hungry. 
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Yet another Karl Edward Wagner discovery. ..W hen Karl returned from a trip to England 
with a slender self-published collection of regional ghost stories by Terry Lamsley, it didn’t take too 
long for the word to spread. Lamsley was immediately proclaimed the greatest British writer of ghost 
fiction to come along since Ramsey Campbell. High praise indeed; and not a bit of hyperbole to it. 
Lamsley is that good. Lamsley had competition in 1995—there were tremendous stories by Gary 
A. Braunbeck, P.D. Cacek, and a terrific collaborative effort by Brian A. Hopkins and David 
Niall Wilson—but Lamsley’s “The Toddler” walks away with the honors. 


ONE 


A woman in a torn blue smock much too big for her stood by a long scrubbed 
oak table preparing a meal for her master’s cousin, Sir Rufford de Quintz. He 
had been hunting in the Royal Forest for two days and, in the company of a few 
companions, had returned late, exhausted and hungry. The woman had been working 
since first light that morning but, nevertheless, had undertaken to cook for him. She 
seemed eager to please. She laboured almost in the dark, without a wick burning, but 
she knew her place of work well, and everything was to hand. She was unclean and 
hot. Sweat from her brow streamed down her nose and dripped, unnoticed by her, 
onto the Knight’s supper. Her crow-black hair hung forward over her shoulders and 
she constantly smeared it back past her neck with her long, greasy fingers. 

The woman muttered to herself as she worked, but whatever she was saying 
was inaudible, even to her own ears. Her petulant, complaining voice was drowned 
in the groans and squeals of trussed and hobbled calves, lambs and geese awaiting 
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slaughter next morning in the passage outside, and the roar of the fires under the 
ovens behind her in the bakehouse. The ait was sharp with the smell of the terrified 
creatures’ excrement and the equally powerful aroma of the swelling loaves stacked 
on iron shelves in the baking ovens. 

Not that anyone would have overheard her if she had spoken into perfect 
silence. She worked alone. The builders who had been working on the inner walls 
had long since dropped their tools and departed for a nearby inn, and the rest of the 
kitchen and scullery staff had finally stumbled away to their sleeping quarters to eat 
and drink themselves into brief, but welcome, oblivion. And they would not have 
paid any heed to her words had they been there to hear them, as it was the common 
opinion of them all that she was three-parts mad. 

If this were true, and she had lost a portion of her intellect, it was in no way 
evident from the skilful way she went about preparing the food for de Quintz’s meal. 
She tackled the task of carving the splayed and steaming carcass in front of her on 
a roasting dish with quick, neat precision. Mad as she might be, she was obviously 
mistress of her craft. She had to bend forward as she worked, because her belly, 
swollen in the seventh month of pregnancy, distanced her from the object of her 
attention, but the knife and two-pronged fork in her darting fingers tweaked the 
tender meat from bone to the dish at her elbow with a practised confidence that 
seemed to require no concentration. In fact, she was hardly aware of the complex 
actions she performed; her mind was all on other things. 

If the kitchen, late at night, was a dark, damp, steamy, stinking place, it could 
stand as a paradigm of the mind of this solitary woman, the tenor of whose 
thoughts could fancifully, but adequately, be described by the above four adjectives. 
Events in her recent past had set a black and doleful cast upon her mind, and upon 
her countenance. From the evidence of her features, an observer, should it occur 
to him for whatever reason to guess at her age, would deduce her to be a good deal 
older than she was. The previous three years had transformed a girl of nineteen 
into a worn and troubled woman, and this over-rapid maturation had soured her 
face and temper. Whatever beauty she had possessed three seasons previously was 
now almost all gone. It is an old tale that creaks with age at the telling, but it was 
her quondam good looks (of course) that had precipitated her downfall. And it was 
the knowledge that her beauty had vanished, had been stolen away, along with all 
else precious to her, that had turned her mind and left her, if not quite insane, then 
tottering on the brink of madness. 

The wayward words she uttered were an expression of the chaos of her 
thoughts, an outlet for the turmoil of her emotions. The latter were a mix of 
resentment, indignation, outraged powerlessness, and others equally negative; all 
kept active by a constant, sharp, mind-biting anxiety that drove off any prospect of 
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peace or even hope of rest. She was doing what she had been driven to do by forces 
and circumstances over which she had no control. Dimly, dumbly, she was asserting 
herself in the only way she could, and making a gesture that she hoped would hurt 
the man who had casually destroyed her. But in this she was mistaken. Her faculties 
were impaired and her judgment wrong. It was not he who was to suffer as a result 
of her actions that night. 

De Quintz, along with a handful of cronies, had arrived at Haddon Hall one 
bright morning three Springs previously. He was a stocky, clump-handed, swaggering 
man with a loud, high voice and pale blue eyes the colour of frozen milk. His face 
had been cut in some recent skirmish, and the wounds had not yet become scars. 
He had also taken the prick of a halberd through the right hip, a wound that had 
not been well attended. As a result, he leaned slightly forward and to that side as he 
walked, and his features were set in a constant grimace of pain. He was the cousin 
of Sir George, then Lord of Haddon who, though he had welcomed De Quintz 
hospitably enough, was not often seen in his company. It was said by persons close to 
Sir George that there was some coolness between the two distant relatives; more than 
would, perhaps, naturally devolve from the great gap in their age and temperament, 
and the remoteness of their consanguinity. Indeed, it was the opinion of some that 
the Master was markedly fearful of De Quintz who, in turn, showed little respect for 
his once notoriously vigorous, but now ancient and enfeebled, relation. 

The Knight installed himself in the finest quarter of the Hall almost like a 
conqueror, and soon made himself the most hated person, not only in the building, 
but in the countryside around for many miles. He was plainly a man of rapacious 
habits with no inclination to change his ways to those of mild domesticity. He was, 
in short, an ogre. There was even some foolish gossip, originating among the few 
members of the household staff who had survived the rigours of sixteenth century 
life long enough to enter the state of superannuated octogenarianism, that there 
was something unholy about him, something against nature. These old ones, who 
had been in service at the Hall all their lives, were half convinced he had visited the 
house before, when they and their Master had been young. De Quintz, then, had not 
appeared much different to the way he looked now, nor much younger, or so they 
claimed. If their memories were correct, the old folk said (and smiled uneasily and 
shook their heads)—which, of course, they could not have been. The younger, and 
perhaps less superstitious, of the servants spoke of family resemblance, and averred 
that any such visitor who may have been entertained at the Hall sixty or more years 
earlier had very likely been an ancestor of their present guest, which surely must have 
been the case. 

De Quintz, once installed in the house, took what he wanted of what he saw 
around him. One of the first things that caught his eye was a girl who worked in the 
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kitchens. He came upon her when she was collecting herbs in the garden and was as 
struck by her beauty as she was by his ugliness. He was without a female companion 
at that time, so he took her to his rooms. He kept her shut up in his apartments for 
eight weeks. The mother of the imprisoned girl begged him repeatedly to return 
her, and tried to press Sir George to intercede with his cousin on her behalf, without 
success. At last, she made the mistake of sending her other daughter, a girl some 
years younger than her sister, to De Quintz’s quarters to plead for the older girl’s 
release. The child obtained her sister’s freedom, but at the cost of her own liberty. 

The older girl never spoke of her experiences during her incarceration with the 
Knight, but it was obvious she had been mistreated. When at last she recovered her 
bodily health, she discovered she was pregnant. She disposed of the baby in her fifth 
month, only to find herself with child again not long after. The fact that De Quintz 
had taken her sister to his bed did not mean he had lost interest in the older girl 
altogether, and he continued to force himself on her against her wishes whenever he 
would. The two girls were not the only ones to be treated thus by the Knight, who 
spread his attentions far and wide in the neighbourhood. Once, a group of husbands, 
whose wives he had outraged, plotted his assassination. He somehow found them 
out before they could act against him, forced them to confess, and supervised their 
executions. The men, before they died, swore to the last that he must have used some 
Black Art against them, since none of them had betrayed the others. They said De 
Quintz could only have learned of their plans from Satan himself, whose presence 
they had sought to invoke, in the hope that he would assist their cause and bring 
down their enemy. 

The younger sister must have taken De Quintz’s fancy. He kept her imprisoned 
in his quarters without break. In time she too became pregnant, and he permitted her 
to bear the child, from some freak of warped affection, it was assumed. When the 
tot could walk it got in his way, and he would not have it about him. It was, therefore, 
often left to wander where it chose, stumbling along Haddon’s dark passages and 
in and out of the Hall’s bare, inhospitable rooms. When on these peregrinations 
without destination it would drag behind it, by the arm, a horrid little human-like 
figure its father had fashioned for it out of wood and rags. This doll was its only true 
companion ever. 

The child was a pitiful sight. Because of its father’s raging temper and thoughtless 
cruelty, the infant, a puny, nervous, curly-haired girl, developed from the start an 
aversion to the company of men. Women she would cling to if they let her, but all 
males she avoided like the Pest. However, even the most motherly female members 
of the household staff rejected and avoided her if they could, because she was the 
daughter of the man who had darkened all their lives, and was anyway an unappealing, 
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mewling mite, with none of the common charms of infancy. She was in every sense 
a misfortuned child. 

To the elder sister, who, after her brief concubinage, was sent back to her work 
in the kitchen, the toddler became an object of hatred. The child never ventured into 
the kitchen, but haunted those rooms that were occupied by the few female servants 
who were single women. Here the woman came across the infant repeatedly, and 
loathed it, not least because it had its father’s chilling pale blue eyes and sharp, thin 
nose, rather than her sister’s finer features. And it cut her to the quick to think that 
she was herself related to the solitary, unwanted, ugly child, a creature neglected even 
by its own mother, who, though she did what she could to protect her offspring, 
would not risk earning the displeasure of De Quintz by being seen to care for it 
more than him. 

Yet the woman, though she was the poor child’s Aunt, did not fully understand 
the girl’s position in the house. The Knight had refused to recognise the paternity 
of any of the other couple of dozen or more children he had sired on various 
women of the Hall and the district surrounding it; but, by tolerating the birth of 
her sister’s baby in his quarters he had demonstrated, or so she thought, that he 
had been proud to father the wretched infant, and that he must therefore, in some 
sense, love it. Perhaps, she assumed, he cared for the toddler because of its strong 
resemblance to himself, though this could, of course, only have been a post-natal 
consideration. However, she was sure he did love, or at least feel some strong 
attachment to, the child. 

But she was quite wrong. He had let his mistress keep her baby because it had 
amused him to do so. Since that time he had quickly grown tired of the child, and 
would soon discard its mother. That was the pattern of his life; he kept no one near 
him long. He was set in his ways, and had been for a very long time. The occupants 
of the Hall, with the possible exception of Sir George himself, would have been 
surprised, and even alarmed, to know for just how long. 

The woman working in the kitchen was talking to herself about the child. Her 
thoughts were chaotic. Panic lurked behind them, and, behind the panic, horror; 
horror at what she had become and done. 

‘It was fate that threw her in my path, the woman whined. Her tone was of one 
trying to justify herself to an invisible accuser. “Her fate or mine? I couldn’t say. But 
there she was, in front of me at a moment when my hatred was hottest. The Knight 
returned starving, and me, of all, they ask to warm his meat! “Be pleased to,” I said; 
Pll make him a meal to fill his belly to bursting, as he’s filled mine, over and again, 
She pushed the remains of the carcass away across the table, and gazed down at 
the steaming heap of sliced meat in front of her. ‘I smiled when I saw the pitiful, 
foolish child, so lost and alone, and she misread my smile and thought I would be 
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her friend. She dragged her wretched doll towards me and caught hold of my dress 
and wouldn’t let go. I tried to make her, but she would not. Well, I had work to do, 
so we came, the three of us, down here; me hauling her and she the doll, in a train, 
She tugged at her hair and held it bunched tight in both sticky hands behind her 
neck, moaned, then continued, “The ovens were so hot, and I was tired from the day’s 
work. Perhaps I fell in a swoon, or perhaps I slept, and acted in my sleep; I’ve no 
recollection of what passed.’ She released her hair, stretched up, and seemed to draw 
in strength and resolution with her breath. She shook her head, and said in a louder, 
firmer voice, “Well; no matter! It’s done. Well and truly done,’ 

She lifted the salver bearing the meat, carried it to the door, and woke two of 
the boys who lay curled up asleep next to the doomed animals in the passage beyond. 
They took the flesh, and dishes of vegetables she had also prepared, to the dining 
hall where the Knight and his companions, now hungrier than ever, were waiting. As 
she watched them go the woman said, ‘Well, here we are now, Sir De Quintz; your 
meat is ready. Your little goose is well and truly cooked, so eat your fill? 

She ambled back into the kitchen and dragged an ancient wooden cupboard 
used to store food close to where she had been working. She pushed the cupboard 
over on its back, opened its slim door wide, and tipped the remains of the carcass 
she had been carving into it. She stuffed some tiny scraps of clothing in among the 
bones, and finally, with a flourish, flung a doll on top of all. 

She shut the cupboard and hid it deep in a hole in the wall, that was due to be filled 
in by the builders first thing in the morning. Then she went to her room to rest. 

In the early afternoon of the following day, De Quintz’s mistress began to fear 
that her child was lost. Every man and woman in Haddon Hall was set to search for 
her, but no one found her. She had last been seen wandering along a passage on the 
ground floor very late the previous evening. Whatever accident could have befallen 
her, or where she could have gone, remained a mystery. She had vanished. 

It was, people said, as if she had been swallowed up by the night! 


TWO 


Dolls: Possibly such figures were given to female children as talismans or charms, 
a symbolisation of what was hoped for when they grew up; and possibly, a child’s 
nature being what it is, talisman or charm was converted into a well-loved plaything. 

—Geoffrey Grigson 

The Book Of Things 


‘Can you get down right away, Mrs Cooper? The lads have turned up something 
interesting. Some kind of box, I think, stashed away in the wall? 
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Myra perched on the edge of her desk and wondered at the foreman’s vagueness. 
Part of his head was always in the clouds, but the men were pleased to work for him, 
and he got things done. 

‘Which lads, and where, Ron?’ 

‘Sorry. The team in the kitchen, working on the outer wall. 

‘The sixteenth century alterations?’ 

‘Right. Part of the wall’s collapsed’ 

‘Is anyone hurt?’ 

‘Just a bit shook up. And excited. They think they may have found treasure.’ 

Myra smiled into the phone and said, ‘Keep an eye on them until I get there, 
Ron. Don’t let them touch anything’ 

Tm calling from home, Mrs Cooper. They phoned me here. It’s my day off? 

Td forgotten. Id better get down right away. I'll call you later’ 

She slid off the desk, grabbed her bag and folder of architectural drawings, and 
almost ran out of her temporary office down to the Great Hall beyond. There were 
coach loads of children all over Haddon Hall that day. The rooms and corridors were 
full of them. Twenty or more were standing close-packed outside her door. They were 
listening to their teacher, a tall woman with a face like a startled El Greco saint, who 
was jollying-up history for them at the top of her voice with an enthusiasm close to 
hysteria. She saw Myra and made way for her through the class with a grand gesture, 
like God parting the Red Sea for Moses, without interrupting her discourse. 

Entering the Great Hall, Myra stepped out into an even more complex disorder 
of infants who were streaming towards her. Wading in against this powerful current, 
she was almost turned about by a group of older girls who came at her in a bunch 
at the door, just as she tried to exit through it. She involuntarily glanced behind her 
as she was spun half backwards, and saw, at the far end of the Hall, someone who 
appeared to be in the same predicament as herself. A man, stooping with age, or 
perhaps in a short-sighted effort to focus on the children milling around him, was 
also trying to reach the door. His movements were wild and clumsy, violent even, and 
Myra though she heard yelps of protest, or perhaps pain, from some of the children 
nearest to him, but the Great Hall was full of shrill chatter and raised voices calling to 
distant friends, so she could not be sure. Anyway, there were plenty of teachers about, 
keeping watch over their flocks, so she was certain no harm could come to any of the 
assembled young people. But, as she turned away, the man seemed to raise a fist, and 
he looked up towards her for a second. She glimpsed thin red lips drawn back from 
clenched teeth and two blank, duck-egg-blue eyes set in a grey face mottled with 
purple stripes, like war paint. The man stuck his chin out then, and blinked and stared 
at her. He jerked his whole body forward, as though suddenly even more anxious to 
make progress, and brought his fist down hard. A child screamed as the log-jam of 
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bodies in front of Myra broke and the pressure of people behind her pushed her 
sideways through the door like a cork out of a bottle. 

Finding herself in the corridor, and comparatively free to move, she hurried 
towards her destination, feeling somewhat distressed by what she had seen in the 
Great Hall. Surely the man himself could not have been a teacher attempting to 
impose discipline over his charges? He looked much too old and, well, downright 
uncouth, to be active in the profession; and anyway, such aggressive methods of 
correction had been outlawed years ago! She shook her head to dismiss the incident 
from her mind, but remained uneasy. The close proximity of so many children had in 
itself unnerved her. Since the death of her daughter and husband in an accident two 
years earlier, the company of children oppressed her, and she avoided them when she 
could. It was a relief when she reached the barriers around the area of the kitchens, 
where the renovation work was taking place. The waist-high strips of yellow tape 
were there to keep children, and the public in general, out. She felt more secure with 
the barriers behind her, and more confident. She was on her own ground. 

In the kitchen there were perhaps a dozen men clustered round the area where 
part of the wall had collapsed. Just three should have been at work on the job. 
Rumour had spread quickly, and labourers had come from the other sites to see the 
‘treasure. The sight of them standing idly about slightly annoyed Myra, because 
parts of her project were already behind schedule, but she decided to let them stay 
while she solved the mystery of what had been discovered. Perhaps they would learn 
how to deal with any future ‘finds’ they might make. She was concerned that they 
might do damage from ignorance or excessive enthusiasm. Keen as they were, and 
glad of the work, they were mostly recruits from the local building trade, used to 
the methods and materials employed by the likes of Wimpey, and inexperienced in 
the delicate work of what amounted to archaeological reconstruction. She felt she 
needed to keep a constant eye on them. 

She stepped between the men, peered into the darkness of the recently formed 
cavity, and was relieved to see that very little damage had been done. A small section 
of the lower wall had fallen back, and could easily be rebuilt. There was no indication 
of any major structural fault. 

‘Can you see it, Mrs Cooper?’ one of the men whispered. ‘It’s dark in there.’ 
There was a note of awe in his voice. 

The top half of some kind of wooden case was visible, jutting out above the 
fallen stone-work. Myra nodded, took a camera from her bag of tools and instruments, 
and took three flash photographs of the dusty box from different angles. The men 
smiled as they watched her at work. They had never met anyone quite like this brisk, 
yet solemn, detached, work-obsessed woman, who seemed quite unaware that she 


was attractive. She said, ‘Can someone clear away the rubble carefully, please?’ and 
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stood back to watch while the work was done. Nobody spoke at all. There was a 
hushed, churchy feeling of reverence in the air as the relic was revealed. At last, when 
the front and sides of the box were free of the fallen stonework, the man closest to 
it turned to Myra and raised an eyebrow. 

‘Shall I lift it out?’ 

‘Is it heavy?’ Myra asked cautiously. 

The man bent down, placed his hand on top of the box, and rocked it slightly. 

‘No, not really.” He looked disappointed. 

Myra nodded. “Very well then? 

The box tipped up suddenly as the man tugged at it, and he almost lost his 
balance. To try to steady himself he stepped back upon a loose rock from the wall 
and twisted his ankle. He yelped with pain and fell back, hauling the box on top of 
him. Beyond, inside the wall, something fell away, and a few more stones tumbled into 
the vacated space. Myra felt a flare of anger at the man’s clumsiness that she hastily 
dampened down because she thought he might be hurt. But he seemed uninjured. 
He helped two of the others to lift the box off his legs, stood up awkwardly, and 
smiled in pained apology at Myra. An elderly, tubby man she knew as Greg inspected 
the box and said, “The bottom’s fallen out of it, and placed the object on its back. 
‘What d’you think Mrs Cooper?’ he added, and sneezed from the dust in the air, ‘is 
it anything special?” 

Myra hunkered down next to the find. ‘It’s a “dole” cupboard, she said. ‘Late 
medieval, probably. They were used to store food so the dogs couldn’t get at it. 

‘They kept dogs in the kitchens?’ Greg said, sounding oddly prim. 

“To catch rats, and other things, Myra explained, and went over to where the 
cupboard had been discovered. She didn’t need to refer to the plans of the walls and 
floors, which she knew by heart anyway, to deduce what had caused the masonry to 
fall. An ancient drain ran out of the kitchen at that point, to flush waste into the river 
Wye, which ran along outside the Hall a short distance from the wall. It must have 
collapsed. She took a pocket torch from her bag, directed its spindle-thin beam into 
the vacant space, and saw that her surmise had been correct. There was a black hole 
in the floor, about eighteen inches across, where the box had been standing. Its base 
must have been rotten and had fallen away. Perhaps it had been damp at some time. 
Whatever it had contained, if anything, had vanished down the drain. 

The men, looking slightly sheepish, were standing round the excavated box. 
Myra joined them, and crouched down next to it again. 

It was coated in umber dust, and tendrils of what looked like petrified fern or 
fungus, like thin, grey, bony fingers, clutched at the blackened wood over most of its 
outer surface. It was about four feet tall, three wide, and one deep, and of very basic 
design. It had a door in the middle with two dissimilar, quaintly carved holes at top 
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and bottom. The door was flanked by panels on either side that also had small holes, 
about six inches square, with crudely cut, curlicued edges. The door was held shut by 
a simple, revolving peg. The cupboard, lying as it was on its back, looked like a coffin 
for a flattened-out dwarf; a coffin with windows. It was palpably sinister. It looked as 
shut up and empty as a dead man’s face. Myra decided to open it. She reached out to 
grasp the peg that locked it. 

‘Might keep out dogs, but it wouldn’t keep out the rats, said Greg, who was 
squatting next to her. To illustrate his point, he put the tip of his finger into one of 
the holes in the door, and moved it around inside the cupboard. 

And suddenly snatched it back with a curse. He jumped to his feet. 

‘Bloody thing!’ 

Myra paused with her hand on the peg. ‘What’s wrong?” 

*‘There’s something in there? Greg was staring at a bead of blood that was 
swelling out from the side of his fingernail. 

“You’ve cut yourself,” Myra observed, unnecessarily. 

‘It was more like—it felt like something bit me, Greg insisted. 

‘Perhaps you were right about the rats, someone said, and a couple of the men 
laughed uneasily. 

Greg smudged the blood off his finger onto his overall. He looked embarrassed. 
He smirked at Myra and shook his head. ‘It’s nothing, he said. ‘Just a bit of a shock. I’m 
sorry. He prodded the cupboard with his foot. ‘Open it up. Let’s have a look inside,’ 

The peg had warped and tightened, and did not give way easily under the pressure 
of Myra’s thumb. When at last it turned, she reached under the bottom edge of the 
door and lifted it wide open. A cloud of thick, seething dust surged up and out. It 
swirled up surprisingly high, hung for a moment, spinning indecisively in the air, then 
drifted swiftly towards Myra as though reaching out for her. She was about to move 
back, to avoid inhaling the dust, when it suddenly dropped, as though whatever current 
in the air had moved it had abruptly died. The front edge of the cloud settled out, 
reached as far as her bent knees, and drifted onto her white skirt. At the same moment 
she experienced a tiny, tactile sensation, as though something more heavy than dust 
had actually touched her leg. She stretched her hand to brush off her skirt with her 
fingers, but thought better of it. She didn’t want to risk rubbing the ancient, grimy 
powder into the fabric of one of her most expensive articles of clothing. 

‘Did you see that?’ asked one of the men. “That was very strange.’ 

‘I did, said another. 

Myra said, What do you mean?’ 

Greg answered. ‘Well, Mrs Cooper, for a moment then—in the dust—I seemed 
to see...’ 

Yes?’ 
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“,..a sort of shape. A little shape,’ 

‘T saw it too, said a grumpy voice with an aggressively rational, crushing tone. ‘It 
was just the way the light was shining at an angle through where the dust was thickest. 
It was nothing’ 

No one seemed to want to argue with this, or comment any further on their own 
observations. Myra shifted her weight forward and peered down into the ugly little 
food safe in front of her. It contained a single object that must have been jammed 
behind one of the doors, because it now lay flat against the back of the cupboard. It 
took her a few moments to guess that it was perhaps some kind of doll. She reached 
in and carefully lifted it out. The head, body, and upper arms and legs had been 
unskillfully fashioned from a single piece of wood. Sections of the lower arms and 
legs hung loosely down, connected at the elbows and knees with black, shrivelled 
strips of something, probably leather. The features of the face were two deep holes, 
that had perhaps been burned in with a red hot nail, for eyes, a triangular cut for a 
nose, and two rows of shallow indentations, probably also inflicted with the point 
of a nail, for a mouth. The mouth curved up slightly in a grin. It had once been 
dressed, as shreds of faded cloth clung to it in places, but it was naked enough now 
to reveal its sex. A v-shape had been cut under the belly at the top of its legs. The 
doll measured about eighteen inches from head to foot. Its surface had not been 
smoothed, and the chisel marks looked like wounds. Nevertheless, there was nothing 
sharp protruding from it that could have cut Greg’s finger, and she could see no nails 
jutting out inside the cupboard. 

As she studied the doll, she had a sense that she was also being observed, and 
not just by the men close to her. She looked round and saw, standing at the door 
through which she had entered the kitchen, a stooping, leering man. He was making 
some half-completed gesture she did not understand. He held his left hand, with a 
finger crooked, in front of his face, as though summoning someone to him. The 
instant their eyes met, the hand moved towards her and the finger straightened. 
When the arm was full extended, he was pointing straight at her. He remained like 
that for a moment, while his expression changed to one of aching, greedy lechery. 
Myra saw that the marks, the stripes upon his face, were ancient scars. She jumped to 
her feet, appalled and intimidated by the gross implications of his look. 

‘That man,’ she said, grabbing Greg’s arm to turn him towards the door, ‘he 
shouldn’t be here. Who is he?” 

Greg said, Tve no idea...’ as the man slid backwards and away, out of sight 
down the corridor. 

‘Go after him please. Ask him his name, and what he’s doing here.’ 

Greg nodded assent, and stumbled off. Myra found she was shaking. She would 
have been outraged by the mere fact that the intruder was there, at her place of work, 
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on her ground. But the sexual threat expressed on the man’s face had been so intense! 
She was sure he had been the person she had seen earlier, among the children in 
the Great Hall. Then, he had appeared to be acting violently, and for no reason she 
could discern. She wondered, for the first time, if he had been pursuing her. If so, 
why? And she wondered not just who, but what, he was. He had looked, somehow, 
more or less than human, and so out of place, so alien. This impression was created 
not merely by his grotesque, mangled face and warped posture. It was something 
intrinsic to him. Something unknowable; something impenetrable. 

She was so shaken, she decided she needed to return to her office to recover. 
She instructed the men working in the kitchen to remove all the fallen masonry, 
and fled. She bumped into Greg, returning. He too looked flustered. His face was 
crimson, engorged with blood. 

Myra said, ‘Did you catch that—person?’ 

‘I couldn’t get to him? Greg was anxious; fearful even. ‘I ran after him, and 
he was just walking along as if he were out for a stroll, but I kept falling behind. 
Somehow, he—he kept a distance between us.’ He rubbed the finger he had pricked 
against his overall, as though it itched intolerably. He was gasping for breath. ‘My 
heart, he said, in explanation of his condition. ‘I have to be careful. 

‘Go home, Myra said. ‘You're ill. Take the rest of the day off? 

She made her way swiftly through the now somewhat thinner crowds of children 
to her office. She sat for some minutes, composing herself, then remembered the 
dust that had fallen on her favourite skirt. She was surprised to see that some of 
it was still there. There were two marks, each of six separate dabs, spread like the 
palms and fingers of little hands, just above her knees. She moistened her thumb and 
dabbed one of the stains experimentally, to no effect. The marks seemed indelible. 
She thought crossly that one of the children in the crowd she had forced her way 
through when she had set out must have grabbed her skirt and left sticky finger 
marks that the dust had adhered to. She took off the skirt, put it to soak in the sink, 
and changed into the jeans she normally wore on-site but which, in her hurry, she 
had forgotten to put on earlier. 

Back at her desk, she discovered the nasty little doll resting on her computer 
keyboard. She must have brought it with her, and put it there herself, but had no 
recollection of doing so. She picked it up and took it to the window to give it a closer 
scrutiny. She turned it face down for the first time and saw marks of some kind 
scratched into its back. An ornate design? Or numbers, perhaps? Or, more likely, 
letters? If so, they were unreadable. She put a sheet of paper over the doll’s back 
and carefully made an experimental rubbing with a soft pencil. As she finished this 
operation, the phone rang. She thrust the doll into a drawer in her desk and picked 
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up the receiver. It was Ron, her foreman, calling from home. He wanted to know 
what had been found. 

‘Something and nothing,’ Myra said. As she explained to Ron that the damage 
in the kitchen was slight, and what had been found in the wall was of interest but no 
great value, she twirled slowly round in her revolving chair and surveyed her office to 
make sure she was alone. She thought she heard some slight movement somewhere 
quite close to her, and other soft sounds; whimpering whinings, like an animal in 
pain, or a child pleading. She wondered if one of the young visitors to the Hall 
had somehow followed her in. But the room seemed empty, apart, of course, from 
herself. Once, behind her, something scampered a few paces across the floor, or so 
it seemed. She turned quickly towards the source of the sound and saw—something, 
and—nothing. A blur, perhaps, that vanished in an instant. I’ “red, she thought, and 
under a lot of strain. My mind is playing tricks. 

She spent the rest of the afternoon working on a drawing for the next stage of 
the renovations of the Hall. She found it hard to concentrate, because the feeling that 
she was not alone persisted. In the end, to divert herself, she looked through some 
old reports and documents from the sixteenth century her researcher had provided 
to give her background information about the period. It was mostly irrelevant. She 
read of an insurrection in a local village when the crops failed and the people faced 
starvation, of a fire that had threatened to burn down the Hall, but that had been 
put out by a ‘myrical, and of a legendary warlock who had retired to the Hall as part 
of a bargain struck between the Devil, himself, and Sir George, Master of the Hall 
when the latter man was young and foolish. The warlock, who was also a knight, was 
a ‘master of Divination and All Subtle Sorcery’ who had made the Hall an ‘eville 
dwelling playce’ by his presence. Evidently he was ‘a hayter of all womankinde and 
treated them right cruwly’. As an example of his ill nature in this respect, the instance 
was given of his treatment of a young woman who had been his mistress. He ‘caused 
her to be haunted by the Gowst of his dead daughter, to the ende of her days, 
though people said she was a poore, mad, innocent creture, who had done him no 
wrong, though he her much.’ Why he had taken this drastic step was not made clear. 
Myra soon grew tired of the nonsensical story, and put the papers away. 

And still felt she was not alone. She resisted the urge to look round, but became 
more and more uneasy as the day drew to a close, because she was worried that she 
could be breaking down when her work was at a crucial stage. The success of the 
project meant everything to her. It would be the making of her career. 

She slept in the Hall during the week, in a tiny room annexed to her office. In 
bed, she found she could not sleep because her delusions, if that was what they were, 
continued to manifest themselves, and that in itself engendered deeper anxieties. In 


the end she took one of the sleeping pills she had been given when her family had 
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been killed, and she dreamed all night of that event. Her daughter, then almost four, 
had pestered her husband for ice cream for hours one hot summer evening, and, 
in the end, he had given in to her. He took her with him in the car. On the return 
journey, they had been hit by a joyrider. When Myra got to the hospital, they were 
both dead. Myra found, to her horror, that in her own mind she blamed her daughter. 
If only the child had not insisted that her father, tired from a long day at work, had 
to take her, there and then! Myra felt guilty about blaming the child, and that guilt 
provided substance for her nightmares. 

When she woke up she remained face down on her pillow for some time 
without moving, because she was immediately aware that someone was holding her 
hand; her left hand, which was resting on the side of the bed above the quilt. It was 
a small hand that held hers. It clutched her fingers tight. It was cold and sticky and 
damp. When, at last, she slowly turned her head, and looked down along the length 
of her arm, there was no one there. The sensation that her hand was in someone’s 
grasp weakened and vanished. She looked at her fingers and saw that they were 
indeed moist. Then she realised she was soaked in sweat. 

As a rule, after showering, she was used to making her own breakfast of coffee 
and muesli, but that morning she found she couldn’t eat. Instead she went straight 
through to her office, determined to lose herself in work. When she reached her 
desk, she found the drawer she had stuffed the wooden doll into on the previous day 
was open wide. Except for some papers and a calculator, it was empty. She went to 
the main door of her office and tried to open it, but it was locked, as it should have 
been. No one could have got in from outside, and taken the wretched little toy. 

She spent ten minutes looking frantically for the doll, but found nothing except 
the piece of paper she’d used to make a rubbing of the marks she had found on the 
thing’s back. She studied it for the first time. There was writing there, crudely etched, 
but she found it surprisingly easy to read. There were two lines of words: 


Thow I comme and go 


She remanes with you. 


So the doll was some kind of keepsake, she guessed. A gift from someone who 
had gone away, or was in the habit of doing so. A compensation for their absence. 
It seemed a rather pleasant sentiment, or so Myra thought at first. Later, when she’d 
given the words more consideration, and spoken them aloud to herself a number of 
times, it seemed to her that perhaps there was almost an element of threat in them; 
they took on a rather uncompromising tone, especially those in the second line... 

Most days she did a tour of inspection of the various sites of work in the Hall, 
to make sure all was going well. She decided to stick to her routine, but it proved 
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to be very hard for her. She had the feeling, everywhere she went, that someone 
was walking with her, someone who found it difficult to go at her pace, who kept 
falling behind, but who caught up with her whenever she stopped for more than a 
few minutes. She found it hard to maintain her usual friendly relationships with the 
men, and in conversations with them she dried-up twice, and totally lost the thread 
of what she was saying. They were polite, as they always were; there was something 
about her, a confident professionalism, that had earned their respect right from the 
start, but she noticed one or two of them reacted to her in an unusual way. They 
seemed to avoid her gaze, and looked around and behind her while she spoke, and 
she found their inattentiveness most disconcerting. She was glad when she was able 
to return to her office, but she wasn’t any happier when she got there, because she 
wasn’t alone. She wasn’t alone all day. 

In the evening, when it was cooler, she walked out along the South Front of the 
Hall, sat on a bench in the empty Fountain Terrace where she could watch the water 
playing, and tried to come to terms with the panic growing inside her, She reasoned 
that, though she was subject to delusions, she was still able to function, and do her 
job. If she sought help, from a psychiatrist say, they would be sure to tell her to stop 
work, to rest, and that would be calamitous. She couldn’t bear to even contemplate 
the prospect of giving in and giving up. No; she decided to tough it out, to take it 
easy as much as she could, and hope that her—neurosis, whatever it was, would go 
away. She closed her eyes and tried to relax in the beautiful, peaceful, already night- 
scented gardens. 

But she was not alone. 

The sound, which came to her from a little way along the empty bench beside 
her, was strange, but familiar. It reminded her of something, but at first she couldn’t 
remember what. It was a soft, wet, slobbering noise, accompanied by a gentle nasal 
grunting; a sound, all told, of quiet contentment, though it made her flesh creep. 
What is it? she thought; I know I know, Ive heard it before hundreds of times. She was 
determined to calm her fears by concentrating on unlocking her memory. 

She recalled a time, before she was widowed, when, after they had both had 
their evening meal, she would sit with her daughter and watch tea time children’s 
programmes on TV. Clara would sit beside her, or on her lap, very still and almost 
silent, hypnotised by the cartoons and puppets frolicking in front of her. The only 
sound, a tiny sound, that came from her was exactly the sound that Myra was hearing 
now, the susurrations of a comfortable, slightly sleepy child on the edge of sleep, 
sucking its thumb. 

Something invisible was sitting next to Myra on the bench and sucking its 
thumb. 

And Myra was afraid it might be her daughter. 
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‘She remanes with you. 

Myra cried out, got up, and ran to her rooms. That night she took two pills. 

For the rest of the week, Myra was never alone. In spite of that, she managed to 
make a show of continuing with her work. 

But on the fourth day, a Friday, Ron called on Myra in her office. He said he 
wanted to speak to her urgently. He looked as though the last thing he really wanted 
to do was speak to her, but she told him to sit down. They were both very obviously 
nervous. Myra’s face was pale and drawn with worry, and Ron’s was red with 
embarrassment. Nevertheless, he got right down to business. 

‘The men have asked me to speak to you, Mrs Cooper. There’s been a lot of 
complaints, I’m afraid, about you, you see, about the way you're carrying on, and we 
need to clear things up. 

Myra nodded. She was not surprised. The men’s attitude towards her had turned 
right round in the last two or three days, and she felt they almost hated her now. 

‘What—what am I doing wrong?’ she asked. 

‘It’s more what you’re not doing, Ron said, almost angrily, then shut up. 

Myra urged him to continue with a look. 

‘All right; it’s like this: the boys don’t like the way you’re treating that child’ 

‘Child! What child?’ Myra said, and she could hear fear in her voice. 

‘The little one, the toddler that goes about with you, the funny-looking little 
blonde girl, 

‘Blonde?’ Myra’s daughter’s hair had been dark, like her father’s. In spite of 
everything, she felt some slight relief. 

Ron pressed on, determined now to say his piece. “You just ignore it, Mrs 
Cooper, and the men can’t understand you. The kid’s skinny as hell, it’s always crying, 
but it won’t take food from them, or let them so much as touch it to comfort it, and 
cries worse if they try to. It hangs round your feet all the time, and you never so much 
as look at it or speak to it. To tell you the truth, some of the men are for calling in the 
police, or social services, to get something done for the poor mite.’ 

“Yes, they could try that, Myra said. 

‘Now come on, Mrs Cooper, Ron said impatiently, Tm trying to be reasonable, 
get things sorted out. That’s what we’ve got to do...’ and he went on and on and 
on, but Myra had stopped listening to him. She nodded from time to time, when 
he seemed to want her to, and managed to appear attentive, but then she must have 
gone into some kind of trance. 

When she came out of it, Ron wasn’t there. Myra got up, locked the door, and 
returned to her swivel seat. 

She sat on for a long time, until the room grew dark. Twice someone knocked 


loudly on her door and called her name, but she ignored them. She was listening to 
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the child as it toddled around her. It had its doll now, to play with. She could see the 
disgusting little toy moving round the floor as the child dragged it behind her. Once 
she threw it into the air, dropped it and left it, then came back for it later, and started 
talking to it. Myra couldn’t understand what the little girl was saying: she spoke too 
softly, and with a peculiarly harsh accent. 

Finally, holding the doll in her arms, she came and rested against Myra’s legs. 
She could feel the weight of the child against her knee. Strangely, in the dark, Myra 
thought she could almost see her, or at least the shine of her pale yellow hair. 

Something changed in the middle of the night. The child suddenly seemed 
restless, and more solid and real. Her movements, out in the pitch blackness of the 
office, were clumsier. She bumped into things; things fell over. Myra didn’t stir at 
the sound of objects falling, because she knew her life was ruined, and that nothing 
mattered. Nevertheless, she was pleased when the child returned to her, and put its 
hand upon her leg, because everything went very quiet. 

Except for the sound of the little girl sucking her thumb, that was. 

The hand on Myra’s leg moved caressingly, travelling up away from her knee 
with an easy, steady determination. Her attention abruptly fixed on the hand, all of 
her attention, and she began to feel that something was wrong. The hand moved on 
and up, quite slowly, while Myra sat absolutely still. In the almost silence she could 
hear her own heart beating, and it was beating very loud. She thought she knew what 
was coming next, and she was right, because the hand then started doing things a 
child’s hand would not do. 

The chair Myra was sitting on was turned sideways and close to her desk. In 
the dark, she stretched out her right arm and fumbled for the little reading lamp she 
kept there. She had no trouble finding it. She pressed the switch, and in the wash of 
light saw the child for the first time. She was sitting on the edge of the desk. She was 
terribly thin, her face was covered in a rash, she was dirty, her clothes were rags, her 
nose was running, she was sucking her thumb—and in her other hand she held her 
doll. So she was not touching Myra’s leg, but someone was, and holding it painfully 
hard. 

Myra looked down to her left at the kneeling figure stooping beside her as he 
turned his scarred face up to look at her. 

‘Though I come and go, he croaked, ‘she remains with you.’ 

Then he reached out for Myra with his other hand. 
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An incredible year for short fiction, with tremendous stories from authors such as Douglas 
Clegg, Brain McNaughton, F. Paul Wilson, Tom Piccirilli, Jeffrey Osier, Brian Hodge and 
many others. Almost unnoticed was a massive anthology published by a small press in the Pacific 
Northwest. The anthology later went on to win the International Horror Guild Award, thanks to 
a number of terrific stories. Of them all, the story that has had the most staying power with me is 
this remarkable tale by Caitlin R. Kiernan. I thought it was the best story of the year when I read 
it in manuscript and I still think so... 


enny Haniver sits with herself on the always damp mattress in the center of her 
concrete floor, damp cotton ticking mildewed dark, and no light comes through 
the matte black-painted windows of the basement apartment. Her books are 
scattered around her like paper bricks, warped covers and swollen pages. And the 
candlelight flicker and fluorescence steady from the dozens of aquariums bubbling 
contentedly, rheumy, omnipresent whisper of air through charcoal and peat and 
lavalit. She knows the words by heart, sacred interplay of Latin and English, holy 
pictures of scales and skin flayed back, ink glistening muscles and organs open across 
her lap. 
If this knowledge were enough, she’d have gone down to them a long, long 
time ago. 
Jenny’s fingers follow the familiar, comforting lines, and her lips move, 
pronouncing soundlessly, bead counting each razor thin flare of cartilage and needle 
stab of bone, hyomandibular, interoperculum, supraoccipital crest. 
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Necessary but utterly insufficient, dead end to salvation or evolution, transcen- 
dence, and when she finishes, Jenny closes the big book and sets it aside. 

The apartment is too small, and her tanks line every inch of shelved wall; her long 
and cluttered tables, stolen doors laid across crumbling cinder blocks, take whatever 
space is left, uneven surfaces crowded with formalin-cloudy jars and wax-bottomed 
dissection trays, rusted pins and scalpels. The dumpster-scrounged mattress at the 
center and her at its soggy heart. She opens her eyes, irises the color of kelp, slick 
hazel-brown and dead star pupils eating the tiny pool of yellow candlelight and the 
greenwhite flood wrapped around. The air stinks like everything wet, fish and fish shit, 
mold and algae and the fleshy gray mushrooms that grow unmolested everywhere. 

When Jenny Haniver stands, rises up air-bubble slow from her careless lotus, 
some of the layered bandages on her long legs tear, gauze crust clinging to the 
jealous old mattress fabric, tearing at the useless scabs underneath. She ignores the 


pain, not even an inconvenience anymore, just a distant murmuring taunt of failure. 
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Rumors of rumors reach even into her basement, and tonight Jenny Haniver has 
come out to see if there’s any truth between the lines. She comes here less and less 
often now, this cavern of steel and cement, warehouse once, and the tainted Hudson 
sighing past outside so the air tastes safe enough. She wears a dingy black and silver 
body suit to hide the marks, the bandages, sips at salty tequila and watches the 
dancers, bodies writhing seagrass and eel tangled in the invisible current of sound, 
alternating mix of industrial clatter and goth’s sultry slur. Grease-paint vampires and 
boys with bee stung lips the color of live gillflesh, ravestench reek of sweat and 
smoke and the fainter, briny tang of spilled beer and cum. 

“Jenny,” the girl says, shouts softly over the music and sits down in the booth 
across from her. Jenny looks up from her drink and waits until she remembers the 
face, puts a name with the hair bleached white and eyebrows shaved and penciled 
back in place. 

“Hello,” she says, “Hello, Maria.” 

“No one ever sees you anymore,” the girl says, leans in closer to be heard, and 
the black light strobes catch on the silver stud in her tongue, the single tiny ring in 
her lower lip. “Someone said they saw you up in Chelsea last month. Pedro, yeah, he 
said that.” 

Jenny nods, neither yes nor no, faintest smile showing her teeth, sharp and 
plaque-yellowed triangles, incisors and canines filed piranha perfect. She lets her eyes 
drift back down to her glass, and the girl keeps talking. 
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“Jamie and Glitch got a new band together,” she says. “And Jamie’s singing, 
mostly, but Christ, Jenny, you know she can’t sing like you.” 

“I heard that Ariadne came back,” Jenny tells her, and the girl says nothing for 
a long time, a stretched, uneasy space filled up with the grind and wail from the 
speakers, calculated pandemonium and the background rumble of human voices. 

“Jesus, where the hell’d you hear something like that? People don’t come back 
from the tunnels. You get that low and you don’t come back.” 

Jenny Haniver doesn’t argue, finishes her tequila and watches the dancers. The 
girl leans close again, and her breath smells like cloves and alcohol. 

“I scored some X,” she says. “You want to do some X with me, Jenny?” 

“I have to go,” Jenny says and stands, notices a glistening, oily patch on the candy- 
apple naugahyde where she’s soaked through the bandages and the nylon body suit. 

“Everyone misses you, Jenny. Pl tell Glitch you said hi, okay?” 

She doesn’t reply, turns quickly and leaves the girl without a word, pushes her 
way across the dance floor, moving between tattered lace and latex and hands that 
casually, desperately grope as she passes, undertow of oblivion and need and at least 
a hundred different hungers. 


Jenny Haniver’s father never raped her, never laid her open like a live, gray oyster 
and planted grains of sand for pearls and psychosis; none of that trendy talk-show 
trauma, nothing so horrible that it would have to be coaxed to the surface with 
hypnosis and regression therapy. 

He was a longshoreman, and her mother had left him when Jenny was still a 
baby, had left him alone with their child and his senile old mother with her Polish 
accent as thick as chowder. Sometimes, when he was drunk, he hit them, and when 
he was sober he sometimes said he was sorry. 

Once, after a layoff or a fight with his foreman, he backhanded Jenny so hard 
that he knocked out a front tooth, just a baby tooth and already loose anyhow, but 
afterwards he cried, and they rode the D line together all the way out to Coney Island, 
to the New York Aquarium. He held her up high, and Jenny pressed her face flat 
against the thick glass, eyes wide and drowning in the mossy light filtering down from 
above, unbelieving, as weightless groupers and barracuda and sharks like the sleekest 
nightmares cruised silently past. 


—Vifp— 
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After the club and the long, February-cold walk back to her apartment, Jenny 
stands before the mirror in her tiny bathroom, unframed looking glass taller than her 
by a head, and the walls papered with bright prints torn from library books. Millias’ 
Ophelia and John Waterhouse’s Shalott, The Green Abyss and a dozen nameless 
Victorian sirens. She has stripped off the body suit rag, has wound away most of the 
leaking bandages. They lie in a sticky, loose pile at her feet, stained unforgiving shades 
of infection and a few bloody smears. 

The air is so cold that it moves slow and heavy like arctic water around her 
naked body, gelid thick and redolent with the meaty, sweet perfume of rot that 
seeps from the incisions that don’t heal, from the dark, red-rimmed patches down 
her thighs and legs, her belly. The most recent, only two days old, has already faded, 
silverblue shimmer traded for a color like sandwich grease through a brown paper 
bag. She touches it, and the cycloid scales flake away like dandruff, drift dead and 
useless to the floor. 

Jenny Haniver closes her eyes until the disappointment and nausea pass, and 
there’s nothing left but the drip of the faucets, the bubbling murmur of her fish 
tanks from the other room. This time she will not break the mirror, won’t give 
herself up to the despair. Instead, she opens her eyes and stares back at the gaunt 
thing watching her, metallic glint of desperation in that face, Auschwitz thin, the jut 
and hollow of bones just beneath death-pale skin. 

You can't win, she thinks. I won't die locked in here. 

Jenny Haniver turns her back on the mirror, turns to the shower stall, no 
bathtub here, and she pushes aside the mildew-blackened plastic curtain. She has to 
use the wrench lying on the little shelf intended for soap or shampoo to turn on the 
water, and it comes out numbing cold. She stands under the spray until she’s stopped 
shivering, until she can’t feel anything but the distant pressure of the water pounding 
itself futilely against her immutable flesh. 


—Yya—— 


When Jenny Haniver was a child, Old Mama talked to the pipes, leaned over 
sinks and tubs, the toilet and storm culverts, and spoke slow and softly through the 
drains, microphones that would carry her raspy old woman’s voice down into the 
bowels of the city, the city beneath the city. Jenny would sit and watch, listening, 
anxiously strain to hear the responses that her grandmother clearly heard. 

“Why can’t I ever hear anything?” Jenny finally asked one winter afternoon. 
After school, and she had been watching for almost an hour from the kitchen table as 
her grandmother had leaned, head and bony shoulders into the white sink, alternately 
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placing an ear and then her lips against the drain. When she spoke, it almost seemed 
that she kissed the rust-stained rim of the hole. 

Old Mama raised her head, impatient scowl, and Jenny knew she’d interrupted, 
was sorry but afraid to say so. The late afternoon sunlight, dim through the dirty 
kitchen window, had caught in the lines and creases of Old Mama’s face, shadowing 
each wrinkle deeper, making her look even older than she was. Eyes like a pecking 
bird, dark and narrowed, regarding her impudent granddaughter. 

“Not until you begin to bleed for the moon,” Old Mama said, grabbed roughly 
at the crotch of her shapeless blue house dress. She grimaced and showed her gums. 
Jenny wasn’t stupid; she knew about menstruation, knew that someday she would get 
her period and that then she wouldn’t be a child anymore. 

“But then you won't have to wait for them talk to you, Jenny,’ Old Mama went 
on, “because zhen they will smell you, will smell you ripe in the water from your bath or 
when you wash your hands or flush the toilet. Then they will come to take you back.” 

Jenny was afraid, even though she knew that Old Mama wasn’t well, wasn’t right 
in the head, as her father sometimes said, drawing circles in the air around his ear. 

“Back where?” she asked cautiously, not really wanting to know what Old Mama 
meant. 

“Back down to the sewers, down there in the shit and dark where Old Papa 
found you.” 

Jenny’s grandfather had worked under the streets, had told her stories about the 
alligators, the huge, blind sewer rats that never saw the sun and the cats as big and 
strong as dogs that lived down there and fed on them. But he was dead, and he’d 
never said one word to her about having found her in the sewers. 

“You were such a very ugly baby that even the fish people that live down there 
didn’t want you. They left you under a big manhole, and Old Papa found you, naked 
and smeared in shit, and he had such a soft heart and brought you home.” 

Jenny opened her mouth, but she was suddenly too scared to say anything. 

“Your Mama, she knew, Jenny. Yes, your Mama knew that you weren’t really her 
baby, and that’s why she went away.” 

Old Mama laughed, then, dry cackle, and waggled one arthritis-crooked finger 
at Jenny. 

“And don’t ask your Papa. He is too stupid and doesn’t know that his little girl 
is nota real little girl. If he knew, he would be so angry he would put you back down 
there now, or he would kill you.” 

And then she put her head into the sink again, and Jenny sat staring at Old 
Mama’s skinny rump, still unable to speak, pinned between the cold, solid knot 
settling in her stomach and the hot, salt sting of the tears gathering in her eyes. After 
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a while, Old Mama got bored, or the fish people quit talking to her, and she went off 


to watch television, and left Jenny alone in the kitchen. 
mmnm 


After the shower, after she dry swallows two of the green Cephalexin capsules— 
antibiotics she buys cheap on the street—and puts clean bandages on her legs, Jenny 
falls asleep on her stinking mattress. 

And dreams of Ariadne Moreau and the hanging room and taut wires that 
hold her, suspended high above the slippery floor. A hundred stainless-steel barbs 
pierce the blood-dabbed flesh of her outstretched arms, shoulders and breasts and 
upturned face, matchless crucifixion. Ariadne holds her steady and draws the scalpel 
blade along the inside of her thighs, first one and then the other, down the length 
of each dangling leg, 

“The old hag should have gone to jail for telling a kid crazy shit like that,” 
Ariadne says. 

Jenny doesn’t take her eyes off the point far above where all the wires converge, 
the mad gyre of foam and salt spray eating up the ceiling, counterclockwise seethe of 
lathe and plaster and rafters that snap like the ribs of dying giants. 

“People like that,’ Ariadne says, “make me sorry I don’t believe in Hell 
anymore.” 

And then she binds Jenny’s ankles together with duct tape and begins to sew, 
sinks the needle in just above her right ankle, draws fine surgical silk through and 
across to the left. Closing the wounds, stitching away the scalpel’s track and the 
hateful cleft of her legs. 


Jenny Haniver follows Forty-Eighth Street westward, black wraparound shades 
against the late morning sun that shows itself for brief moments at a time, slipping 
in and out of the shalegray clouds like a bashful, burning child. She walks with 
quick, determined steps, ignoring the sharp jolts of pain in her feet and legs that 
seem to rise from the sidewalk. Moves between and through the mindless jostle of 
shoulders and faces, avoids her reflection in the shop-front and office-lobby panes 
of glass she passes. The chilling Hudson wind rips at her shabby pea coat, flutters 
her long, snarled hair. 

The way down to the tunnels, the gully between Tenth and Eleventh avenues 
that Ariadne showed her months ago, has not moved and has not been sealed. From 


the edge of a garbage dumpster, Jenny climbs over the chain-link fence that the 
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city has put up to keep the mole people out or in; clings to the steel tapestry, the 
diamond-shaped spaces like gar scales in between, with bare, wind-gnawed fingers 
and the worn toes of her tennis shoes. There is a single strand of barbed wire along 
the top that gives her a moment’s trouble, but the solution costs only a few drops of 
her blood and a ragged, new tear in one arm of her coat. 

Thirty feet down to the tracks, and she inches along the sheer granite walls, 
nothing but scraggly, winter-dry clumps of goldenrod and poison sumac for 
treacherous hand holds. She slips and drops the last eight feet to the gravel roadbed 
below, lands hard on her ass, heart pounding and blood in her mouth from a bitten 
tongue, table salt and pennies, but nothing broken. 

In front and behind, the old railroad disappears into the rock, blasted away over 
a hundred years ago and nothing through here anymore but the occasional freight 
train. She takes off her sunglasses, stuffs them into a coat pocket, and walks into 
the darkness on a welcoming carpet of clothing and shattered green Thunderbird 
bottles, empty crack vials and discarded needles. 

Inside, the stench of urine and human feces is as thick, as complete, as the 
dark; Jenny gags, acid-bitter taste of bile, and hides her mouth and nose in the 
crook of one arm. She knows that there are people watching her, can feel the wary 
or stark terrified track of their eyes, and sometimes she can hear faint whispering 
from the side tunnels. Something whooshes past, and a bottle smashes with a loud, 
wet pop against the tunnel wall, peppers her with glass shards and drops of soured 
wine or beer. 

“Who are you?!” a hoarse and sexless voice demands. “Who the hell are you?!” 

She does not answer, stands perfectly still and stares back at the gloom, feigned 
defiance, pretending that she’s not afraid, that her heart’s not thumping crazy in her 
chest and her mouth isn’t dry as the gravel ballast underfoot. 

Not another word from the dark, only the far-off growl of cars and trucks on 
the street above, and Jenny starts walking again, thankful for the company of her 
own footsteps. 

There are iron grates set into the roof of the tunnel at irregular intervals, dazzling, 
checkerboard sunlight from the unsuspecting world overhead that only makes the 
blackness that much more absolute. She walks around, not through them, but keeps 
careful count of the blinding, gaudy pools in her head, one, three, five, and at the 
seventh, she turns left. The basket-handle arch of the side tunnel is faintly visible, 
dim reflection off the measured stagget of brickwork, and spray painted sloppy white 
above and across the chunky keystone—Jesus saves and a tag like a preschooletr’s 
goldfish. Jenny looks over her shoulder once before she leaves the light behind and 


follows the gentle slope of the side tunnel west, down towards the river. 
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She learned to hear the voices in the pipes three years before her first period, 
hardly a month after her grandmother had told her about Old Papa finding her in 
the sewers. 

Very late at night, when she was sure that everyone else was asleep, her father 
lost in his fitful dreams and Old Mama snoring like a jackhammer down the hall, 
Jenny would slip out of bed and tip-toe to the upstairs bathroom. Would bring a 
blanket because the tile floor and cast-iron tub were always freezing, and lie for 
hours, curled fetal, with her ear pressed tight against the drain. 

And at first there was nothing but a far-off ocean hum like conch shells and the 
sounds of the building’s old copper plumbing clearing its hundred throats, the gurgle 
or glug of water on its way up from the mains or back down to the sewers. The 
metal-hammered clank of pipes expanding or contracting. Sometimes she would 
doze and dream in the muted greens and browns of the big Coney Island aquarium, 
lazy sway of sea plants and anemone tendrils and the strange shadows that moved 
like storm clouds overhead. 

And then, three nights before Christmas and a fresh blanket of snow like vanilla 
icing, she heard their voices, so faint at first that it might have been anything else, 
trapped air or her straining imagination. And Jenny lay very still, suddenly wide awake 
and every muscle tensed, hearing and not believing that she was hearing, not wanting 
to believe that she was hearing. 

The softest, sibilant mumble, and gooseflesh washed prickling cold across her 
skin. : 

Not words, at least not words that she could understand, a muffled weave of 
hisses and clicks and velvet sighs that rose and fell in overlapping, breathy waves. 
Jenny fought the fear, slick red thing twisting inside, and her pounding heart, the urge 
to pull away, to run wailing to her father and tell him everything, everything that Old 
Mama had said that day in the kitchen and everything since. The urge to turn the tap 
on scalding hot and drown whatever was down there. 

the fish people who live down there 

Jenny Haniver did not run. She squeezed her eyes shut and ignored everything 
but the wet voices, fists clenched, knees braced against the side of the tub. Tried to 
wrestle something like meaning or sense from the gibbering. And afterwards, she 
would come back every night, would spend the house’s dead hours listening patient 
and terrified until she began to understand. 


Sy 
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The city beneath the city, accumulated labyrinth of pipe and tunnel extending 
skyscraper-deep beneath the asphalt and concrete Manhattan crust; sewer and 
rumbling subway and tens of thousands of miles of gas and steam and water mains. 
Electric and telephone cables like sizzling neurons buried in the city’s flesh, copper 
dendrites wrapped safe inside neoprene and rubber and lead. 

Jenny Haniver walks the anthill maze, walls of crumbling masonry and solid 
granite. She counts off each blind step, Ariadne’s directions remembered like a 
combination lock’s code; forty-five then right, seventy-one then left, deeper and 
deeper into the honeycombed earth beneath Hell’s Kitchen. The air grows warmer 
by slow degrees, and the only sounds left are the nervous scritch and squeak of the 
rats, the faint drip and splash of water from the walls and ceilings as the musty air 
turns damp. 

Her eyes do not adjust, register only the ever increasing absence of light, a 
thousand shades past pitch already; dark that can smother, that seeps up her nostrils 
and settles in her lungs like black pneumonia. She walks clumsy as a stumbling 
zombie, hands out Frankenstein-stiff in front of her, lifts her feet high to keep from 
tripping over garbage or stepping on a rat. 

Fifty-seven, then right, and that’s the last and for all she knows she’s lost, almost 
certain that she’ll never be able to reverse the order and follow the numbers 
backwards to the surface. And when she catches the dimmest shimmer up ahead, she 
believes it can only be panic, a cruel will-o’-the-wisp tease dreamed up by the rods 
and cones of her light-starved eyes. But with every step the light seems to swell, faint 
bluish glow now, and she can almost make out the tunnel walls, her own white hands 
somewhere in front of her face. 

There are new sounds, too, parchment dry susurrance and the moist smack and 
slap of skin against mud. The air smells like shit and the cold rot of long-neglected 
refrigerators, and the tunnel widens, then, abruptly opening out into a small cavern, 
low walls caked thick with niter and a scum of luminescent fungus, and she can see 
well enough to make out the forms huddled inside. Skin bleached colorless by the 
constant dark, stretched much too tight over kite-frame skeletons, razor shoulders, 
xylophone ribs. Bodies naked to the chill and damp or clothes that hang in tatters like 
a shedding second skin. 

Jenny follows the narrow path between them, and they watch her pass with 
empty, hungry eyes, shark eyes, grab at her calves and ankles in halfhearted frenzy, 
hands no more than blue-veined claws, arms no more than twigs. 

Ariadne Moreau sits by herself on a crooked metal folding chair at the far end 
of the chamber, lion’s mane nimbus of tangled black hair and necklaces of rat bone 


draped like pearls around her neck. She wears nothing else but her tall leather boots 
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and vinyl jacket, both scabby with dried mud and mildew. Her thighs, the backs of 
her bony hands, are splotched with weeping track marks, and she smiles, sickly weak 
approval or relief, as Jenny approaches. 

“I knew that you’d come,” she says, and her voice sighs out of her, husky 
wheeze, and she extends one hand to Jenny, trembling fingers and nails chewed down 
to filthy nubs. “I never stopped believing that you’d come.” 

Jenny does not take her hand, hangs a few feet back. 

“Tt isn’t working,” she says, and opens her pea coat, displays her own ruined flesh 
to prove the point. She’s only wearing boxers and all the bandages are oozing, stains 
that look like sepia ink in the weird blue light of the cave. A few have come completely 
undone, revealing her clumsy sutures and the necrotic patchwork of grafts. 

“I have to know if you’ve learned anything. If you’ve seen anything down here,” 
she says, and closes her coat again. 

Ariadne’s smile fades, jerky, stop-motion dissolve, and she lets her arm drop limp 
again at her side. She laughs, an aching, broken sound, and shakes her shaggy head. 

“Anything,” Jenny says again. “Pease,” and she takes the baggie of white powder 
from her coat pocket, holds it out to Ariadne. Behind Jenny, the mole people whisper 
nervously among themselves. 

“Fuck you, Jenny,” words spit softly out like melon seeds. “Fuck you, and fuck 
the voices in your sick head.” 

Jenny steps closer, sets the heroin gently on Ariadne’s bare knee. “I’m sorry,” 
she says. “I can’t stay.” 

“Then at least let me kiss you, Jen,’ and Ariadne’s arms strike like vinyl eels, 
lock firmly around Jenny’s neck and pull her roughly down. Ariadne’s mouth tastes 
like ashes and bad teeth, and her tongue probes quickly past the jagged reef of 
sharpened incisors. Jenny tries to pull away, pushes hard, and Ariadne bites the tip 
end of her tongue as their mouths part, bites hard, and Jenny stumbles backwards, 
almost falls among the restless mole people, pain and the deceitful copper warmth 
of her own blood on her lips. 

Ariadne laughs again, vicious, hopeless chuckle, wipes her mouth with the back 
of one hand and snatches up the baggie of dope from her knee with the other. 

“Get out of here, Jenny. Go back up there and slice yourself to fucking 
ribbons.” 

Eyes that are all pupil now, and the dark smudge of Jenny’s blood on her chin. 

Jenny Haniver runs back the way she came, dodging the forest of grasping 
hands that rises up around her. 
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In the dream, the dream that she’s had again and again since the first night 
she heard their voices, Jenny Haniver drifts weightless in silent hues of malachite 
and ocher green. The sun filters into and through the world from somewhere else 
above, Bible storybook shafts in the perfect, silting murk. She moves her long tail 
slowly from side to side and sinks deeper, spreads her silver arms wide, accepting 
and inviting. And he rises from below, from the cold, still depths where the sun never 
reaches, the viperfish night, and folds her away in pelvic webs and stiletto spines. She 
gasps, and the salt water rushes into her throat through the crimson-feathered slits 
beneath her chin. 

Jenny sinks her teeth, row after serrate row, into the tender meat of his shoulder, 
scrapes his smooth chest with the erect spurs of her nipples. 

And the voices are all around, bathypelagic echoes, as tangible as the sweet taste 
of his blood in her mouth. 

She has never felt this safe, has never felt half this whole. 

Their bodies twine, living braid of glimmering scales and iridescent scaleless 
flesh, and together they roll over and over and down, until the only light is the 
yellowish photophore glow of anglerfish lures and jellyfish veils. 


— Aarm 


She wakes up again, stiff crammed into the dank cubby hole, more blind than in 
the last moment before she opened her eyes. There’s no sense of time anymore, only 
the vague certainty that she’s been wandering the tunnels for what must be days and 
days and days now and the burning pain in her mouth and throat, Ariadne’s infection 
gift rotting its way into her skull. She is drowning, mind and body, in the tunnels?’ 
incessant night tide and the sour fluids that drain from her wounded tongue. 

Jenny Haniver coughs, fishhook barbs gouging her chest and throat, and spits 
something thick and hot into the dark. She tries to stand, braces herself, unsteady arms 
and shoulders against the slimeslick tunnel wall, but the knifing spasms in her feet and 
legs and the fever’s vertigo force her to sit back down, quickly, before she falls. 

The rats are still there, carrion patience, waiting for her to die. She can hear their 
breath and the snick of their tiny claws on the stone floor. She doesn’t know why 
they have not taken her in her sleep; she no longer has a voice to shout at them, kicks 
hard at the soft, flea-seething bodies when they come too close. 


Because she cannot walk, she crawls. 
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Here, past the merciful failure of punky concrete and steel-rod reinforcements, 
where one forgotten tunnel has collapsed, tumbled into the void of one much older, 
she lies at the bottom of the wide rubble scree. Face down in the commingled 
cement debris and shattered work of colonial stonemasons, and the sluggish river 
of waste and filthglazed water moves along inches from her face. The rats and the 
muttering ghosts of Old Mama and Old Papa and her father will not follow her 
down; they wait like a jury, like ribsy vultures, like the living (which they are not) 
keeping deathbed vigil. 

There is wavering yellowgreen light beneath the water, the gaudy drab light of 
things which will never see the sun and have learned to make their own. So much 
light that it hurts her eyes, and she has to squint. The ancient sewer vibrates with 
their voices, their siren songs of clicks and trills and throaty bellows, but she can’t 
answer, her ruined tongue so swollen that she can hardly even close her mouth or 
draw breath around it. Instead, she splashes weakly with the fingers of one straining, 
outstretched hand, smacks the surface with her palm. 

Old Mama laughs again, and then her father and Old Papa try to call her back, 
promise her things she never had and never wanted. This only makes Old Mama 
laugh louder, and Jenny ignores them all, watches the long and sinuous shadows 
move lazily across the vaulted ceiling. Something big brushes her fingertips, silky 
roughness and fins like lace, unimaginable strength in the lateral flex of those 
muscles, and she wants to cry but the fever scorch has sealed her tear ducts. 

With both hands, she digs deep into the froth and sludge that mark the boundary 
between worlds, stone and water, and pulls herself the last few feet. Dragging her 
useless legs behind her, Jenny Haniver slides into the pisswarm river, and lets the 
familiar currents carry her down to the sea. 


“O that this too too solid flesh would melt...” 
—William Shakespeare 
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Here's another case where the awards bodies missed the boat entirely...Stephen Jones’ excellent 
anthologies have always been among the brightest spots in horror fiction. When new publisher 
Pumpkin Books commissioned a pair of anthologies from Mr. Jones he responded in customary fine 
form with two outstanding volumes, White of the Moon and Dark of the Night. The former 
contained this gem from Stephen Laws. For sustaining a mounting sense of dread there are few 
stories in the annals of the genre that can match this tale. 


e days are bad, but the nights are always worse. 
Since it all happened and I lost my job, it seems as if the front door is 
always the focus of my attention, no matter what I’m doing. I try to keep myself 
occupied, try to read, try to listen to music. But all of these things make it much 
worse. You see, if I really do become preoccupied in what Pm doing, then I might 
not hear it if... 

If he...if it...comes. 

Pve recently had all my mail redirected to a post office box where I can go and 
collect it, since the clatter of the letterbox in the morning and afternoon became 
just too much to bear. I had to nail it up against junk mail and free newspapers. The 
house has become a terrible, terrible place since I lost Gill. God, how I miss her. 

And in the nights, I lie awake and listen. 

The sound of a car passing on the sidestreet is probably the worst. 

I hear it coming in my sleep. It wakes me instantly, and Pm never sure whether 
I’ve screamed or not, but I lie there praying first that the car will pass quickly and that 
the engine won’t cough and falter. Then, in the first seconds after it’s moved on I pray 


Stephen Laws 


again that I won’t hear those familiar, staggering footsteps on the gravel path outside; 
that I won’t hear that hellish hammering on the front door. I listen for the sounds 
of that hideous, hoarse breathing. Most nights I’m soaked in sweat waiting for the 
sound of the door panels splintering apart. Sometimes I dream that I’m down there 
in the hall, with my hands braced against the wood of that front door, screaming for 
help as the pounding comes from the other side. 

Sometimes I dream that I’m in bed, that he’s got in and he’s coming up the stairs. 

That same slow, methodical tread. 

I run to the door, trying to slam it shut as he reaches the landing. In slow 
motion, I turn and scream at Gill to get out quickly through the bedroom window 
as I heave the bedside cabinet across the floor to the door. But as I turn, Gill isn’t 
there. She’s in the bathroom at the top of the landing, so now I’m frantically tearing 
the cabinet away from the door as he ascends, but Gill doesn’t hear him because the 
shower’s running and I slowly pull open the door screaming her name just as the 
shadow reaches the landing and Gill turns from the wash basin and... 

If I started by telling you that the whole thing began on the A1 just a half-mile 
from Boroughbridge, you might suppose that it has some kind of relevance for the 
horror that came afterwards. If it does, then that relevance has eluded me. Believe 
me, P’ve been over the whole thing many times in my mind, trying to make sense of 
it all. No, like all bad nightmares, it defied any logic. It seemed that we were just in 
the wrong place at the wrong time; like a traffic accident. Thirty seconds earlier or 
thirty seconds later, and maybe Pd be able to sleep at night a little better than I do 
these days. But since all stories start somewhere, the A1 turn-off half-a-mile from 


Boroughbridge was our somewhere. 


The day had started badly. 

We had spent Easter weekend with my wife’s parents, and on the trip home Gill 
and I weren’t speaking. There had been a party at her folks’ house on the Sunday 
evening (we’d been there since Thursday), and that bloody personnel manager friend 
of theirs had been invited. Pd been made redundant from an engineering firm three 
years previously, and it was two years before I found another job. Not easy, but 
things were going fine again at last. Nevertheless, the use of my previous firm’s 
psychometric testing to ‘reduce staffing levels’ was a bug-bear of mine. (“What is the 
capital of Upper Twatland? You don’t know? Then sorry, you’re sacked.’”) 

We were driving home on Easter Monday, and I had promised not to drink during 
the evening so that we could take turns behind the wheel. But this bastard personnel 
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man (who I’d never met before, but whose profession didn’t endear himself to me) 
was standing there all night, spouting off his in-house philosophy about big fish 
eating little fish, and only-the-strongest-will-prevail. My anger had begun as a slow- 
burn, and Pd had a drink to dampen the fuse. But then a second had begun to light it 
again. And by the third, I was just about ready for an intervention. By my fourth, Pd 
burned it out of my system, was having a chat with Stuart and Ann and their light- 
hearted banter was making everything okay again. Then, the personnel-man was left 
on his own and, having bored his companion to tears, decided to move over to us. 
If he’d kept off the subject, everything would have been okay. (But then again, if we 
hadn’t been on the A1 half-a mile out of Boroughbridge, none of this would have 
happened either). 

Disregarding anything we were talking about, he started again where he’d left 
off. 

And I’m afraid that was it. All bets off. Fuse not only rekindled, but powder- 
keg ignited. I could probably go on for three pages about our conversation, but 
since this tale is about the worst thing that ever happened to me, and not one of 
the best, it seems a little pointless if I do. Just let’s say that without giving in to the 
urge for actual bodily harm, I kept a cold fury inside. I dispensed with any social 
airs and graces or the rules of polite party-conversation, and kept at his throat while 
he tried to impress us with his superior ‘if-they-can’t-hack-it, out-they-go’ credo. 
Like a terrier, I kept hanging at his wattles, shaking him down and finishing with 
a ‘who-lives-by-the-sword-dies-by-the-sword.’ Sounds obvious, but believe me, as a 
put-down it wasn’t half bad. Maybe you had to be there to appreciate it. He left our 
company, and kept to other less-impolite partygoers. Stuart and Ann were pleased 
too, and that made me feel good. 

However, I could tell by Gill’s face that I wasn’t going to get any good conduct 
medals. At first, I thought that maybe Pd overstepped the mark; been too loud, let 
the booze kid me that I was being subtle when in fact I was acting like Attila the Hun. 
But no, her tight-lips and cold demeanour were related to more practical matters 
than that. Pd seen off at least a half-bottle of scotch, and we had that long drive 
tomorrow. Remember? Well, no I hadn’t. My anger had seen to that. 

So by next morning we were in a non-speaking to each other situation. 

I tried to hide the hang-over, but when you’ve been living with someone for 
ten years it’s a little difficult to hide the signs. The two fizzing Solpadeine in the 
glass were the final insult. I stressed that I would take care of the second-half of 
the journey, but this didn’t seem to hold water. Did I mention that she’d lost a baby, 
was still getting over it physically and psychologically, that she was feeling very tired 
all the time? No? Well, just sign out the Bastard Club form and I would willingly 
have signed. 
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Tight-lipped farewells to the In-laws. 

And a wife’s face that says she’s just waiting for the open road before she lets rip. 

Well, she let rip. But I probably don’t have to draw you a map. 

I let it go, knowing that Pd been a little selfish. But Gill always did have a habit of 
taking things a little too far. My temper snapped, and seconds later it had developed 
into the knock-down, drag-out verbal fight that Pd been trying to avoid. 

Boroughbridge, said the motorway sign. Half mile. 

“That’s the last time we spend any time together down here at Easter,” said Gill. 

“Fine by me. I’ve got more important things I could be doing.” 

“Let’s not stop at Easter. How about spending our Christmases and Bank 
Holidays apart, too?” 

“Great. I might be able to enjoy myself for a change.” 

“Maybe we should make it more permanent? Why stop at holidays? Let’s just...” 

“,..spend all of our time apart? That suits me fine.” 

There was a man up ahead, standing beside the barrier on the central reservation. 
Just a shadow, looking as if he was waiting for a break in the traffic so that he could 
make a dangerous run across the two lanes to the other side. 

“God, you can be such a bastard!” 

“You're forgetting an important point, Gill. It was people like that personnel 
bastard who got me the sack. You should be sticking up for me, not...” 

“So what makes you think we need your money? Are you trying to say that what 
I earn isn’t enough to...” 

“For Christ’s sake, Gill!’ 

The shadow stepped out from the roadway barrier, directly in front of us. 

Gill had turned to look at me, her face a mask of anger. 

“For Christ’s sake!” I yelled, and it must have seemed to her then that I’d lost my 
mind when I suddenly lunged for the steering wheel. She yelled in anger and shock, 
swatted at me but held fast. 

And in the next minute, something exploded through the windscreen. 

Gill’s instincts were superb. Despite the fact that the car was suddenly filled 
with an exploding, hissing shrapnel of fine glass, she didn’t lose control. She braked 
firmly, hanging onto the wheel while I threw my hands instinctively up to protect 
my face. The car slowed and hit the barrier, and I could feel the front of the car on 
Gill’s side crumple. The impact was horrifying and shocking. In that split-second I 
expected the body of that idiot to come hurtling through into our laps, smashing us 
back against our seats. But nothing came through the windscreen as the car slowed to 
a halt on the hard-shoulder, right next to the metal barrier, and with its nose pointed 


out into the nearside lane. 
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There were fine tracings of red-spiderweb blood all over my hands as I reached 
instinctively for Gill. Her hands were clenched tight to the wheel, her head was 
down and her long dark hair full of fine glass shards. I could see that her hands 
were also flayed by the glass and with a sickening roll in the stomach I thought she 
might be blinded. 

“God, Gill! Are you alright?” 

I pulled up her face with both hands so that she was staring directly ahead 
through the shattered windscreen. Her eyes were wide and glassy, she was breathing 
heavily. Obviously in shock, and hanging onto that wheel as if she was hanging onto 
her self-control. 

“Are you alright?” 

She nodded, a slight gesture which seemed to take great effort. 

Twisting in my seat, making the imploded glass all around me crackle and grind, 
I looked back. 

We hadn’t hit the stupid bastard. 

He was still standing, about thirty or forty feet behind us on the hard-shoulder. 
Standing there, unconcerned, watching us. 

I kicked open the passenger door and climbed out. Slamming it, I leaned on the 
roof to get my breath and then looked back at him. He was a big man, but in the 
dusk it was impossible to see any real details other than he seemed to be shabbily 
dressed and unsteady on his feet. The sleeves of his jacket seemed torn, his hair awry. 
A tramp, perhaps. He was just standing there, with his hands hanging limply at his 
sides, staring in our direction. 

“You stupid bastard!” I yelled back at him when my breath returned. “You could 
have killed my wife.” 

The man said nothing. He just stood and looked. His head was slightly down, 
as if he was looking at us from under his brows. There was something strange about 
his face, but I couldn’t make it out. 

“You stupid fuck!” 

Then I saw that he was holding something in one hand, something long and 
curved in a half-moon shape. I squinted, rubbing my shredded hands over my face 
and seeing that there was also blood on the palms, too. The sight of more blood 
enraged me. Fists bunched at my side, I began striding back along the hard-shoulder 
towards the silently waiting figure. 

After ten or fifteen feet, I stopped. 

There was something wrong with this charactet’s face. The eyes were too dark, 
too large. The mouth was fixed in a permanent grin. I couldn’t see a nose. 

And then I realised what it was. 


The man was wearing a mask. 
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A stupid, scarecrow mask. 

It was made from sacking of some sort, tied around the neck with string. From 
where I was standing, I couldn’t tell whether he’d drawn big, round black eyes with 
peep holes in the centre, or whether they were simply ragged holes in the sacking. I 
could see no eyes in there, only darkness. Ragged stitchwork from ear to ear gave the 
mask its permanent grin. Bunches of straw hair poked from under the brim of the 
ragged fishing hat which had been jammed down hard on the head. That same straw 
was also poking out between the buttons of the ragged jacket. More string served as 
a belt holding up equally ragged trousers. The sole had come away from the upper 
on each boot. 

As I stood frozen, taking in this ridiculous sight and perhaps looking just as 
stupid, the figure raised the long curved thing in its hand. 

It was a hand scythe. 

This one was black and rusted, but when the scarecrow raised it before its 
mask-face it seemed as if the edge of that blade had been honed and sharpened. 
Then I realised that it was this that had smashed our car windscreen. The bastard 
had waited for us to pass, had stepped out and slammed the damned thing across 
the glass like an axe. 

And then the man began to stride towards me. 

There was nothing hurried in his approach. It was a steady methodical pace, 
holding that scythe casually down at his side. His idiot, grinning scarecrow’s face was 
fixed on me as he moved. There was no doubt in my mind as he came on. 

He meant to kill me. 

He meant to knock me down and pin me to the ground with one foot, while 
he raised that hook, and brought it straight down through the top of my skull. 
Then he would kick me to one side, walk up to the car and drag Gill out of the 
driving seat... 

I turned and ran back to the car. As I wrenched open the passenger door, 
I glanced back to see that the figure hadn’t hurried his pace to catch up. He was 
coming at the same remorseless pace; a brisk, but unhurried walk. Inside the car, Gill 
was still hunched in the driving seat, clutching the wheel. 

“Drive, Gill!” I yelled. “For God’s sake, drive!” 

“What... .?” 

I tried to shove her out of the driving seat then, away from the wheel and into 
the passenger seat. Still in shock, she couldn’t understand what the hell was wrong 
with me. She clung tight to that wheel with one hand and started clawing at my face 
with the other. I looked back as we struggled. In seconds, that maniac would reach 


the car. He was already hefting that hook in his hand, ready to use it. 
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“Look!” I practically screamed in Gill’s face, and dragged her head around to 
see. 

At the same moment, the rear windscreen imploded with shocking impact. 

Everything happened so fast after that, I can’t really put it together in my head. I 
suppose that the scarecrow-man had shattered the glass with the hand scythe. There 
was a blurred jumble of movement in the ragged gap through the rear windscreen. 
And I suppose that Gill must have realised what was happening then, because the 
next thing I heard was the engine roaring into life. 

“Go!” someone yelled, and I suppose it must have been me. Because the next 
thing I remember after that was me sitting in the back of the car, swatting powdered 
glass off the seat. Then I heard another impact, and looked up to see that the 
scarecrow was scrabbling on the boot of the car. The scythe was embedded in the 
metalwork, and the scarecrow was clinging on tight to it. I thrust out through the 
broken window and tore at the man’s ragged gloves, pounding with my fists. The car 
bounced and jolted, something seemed to screech under the chassis, and I prayed 
to God that it was the madman’s legs being crushed. We were moving again, but 
Gill was yelling and cursing, slamming her hands on the wheel. The engine sounded 
tortured; the car was juddering and shaking, as if Gill was missing the clutch bite- 
point and ‘donkeying’ all the time. 

The scythe came free from its ragged hole and the madman fell back from the 
boot. There was a scraping, rending sound as the hook screeched over the bodywork. 
To my horror, I saw that he had managed to snag the damned thing in the fender and 
now we were pulling him along the hard-shoulder as he clung to its handle. With his 
free hand, he clawed at the fender; trying to get a proper grip and pull himself upright 
again. His legs thrashed and raised dust clouds as we moved. Somehow, I couldn’t 
move as I watched him being dragged along behind us. The car juddered again and I 
almost fell between the seats. Lunging up, I seemed to get a grip on myself. 

The madman had lost his hold on the fender. We were pulling away from where 
he lay. I saw one arm flop through the air as he tried to turn over. Perhaps he was 
badly hurt? Good. 

We were still on the hard-shoulder, near to the barrier, as traffic flashed past us. 
But something had happened to the car when it hit that roadside barrier. Something 
had torn beneath the chassis, and Gill was yanking hard at the gear lever. 

“Tt’s stuck!” she shouted, nearly hysterically. “I can’t get it out of first gear.” 

“Let me try...” I tried to climb over into the passenger seat, but in that moment 
I caught sight of what was happening in the rear view mirror. The scarecrow was 
rising to his knees, perhaps fifty feet behind us now. I lost sight of him in the 


bouncing mirror, twisted around to look out of the window again, just in time to 
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see him stand. There was something slow and measured in that movement, as if he 
hadn’t been hurt at all. He had retrieved the scythe. 

And he was coming after us again. 

Not running, just the same methodical stride. As if he had all the time in the 
world to catch up with us. 

I faced front again. Gill was still struggling with the gears, and the speedometer 
was wavering at five miles an hour. As we juddered along on the hard shoulder, it 
seemed as if we were travelling at exactly the same pace as the man behind us. 

“Hit the clutch!” I yelled, lunging forward again as Gill depressed the pedal. 
I yanked at the gearstick, trying to drag it back into second gear. The best I could 
do was get it into the neutral position, and that meant we were coasting to a halt. 
Behind us, the man started to gain. Gill could see him now, slapped my hand away 
and shoved the gearstick into first again. 

“Who is he?” she sobbed. “What does he want?” 

I thought about jumping out of the car and taking over from Gill in the driving 
seat. But by the time we did that, the madman would be on us again, and anyway, Gill 
was a damn sight better driver than me. There seemed only one thing we could do. 

“Steer out onto the motorway,” I hissed. 

“We're travelling too slowly. There’s too much traffic. We’ll be hit.” 

“Maybe he’ll get hit first.” 

“Oh Christ...” 

Gill yanked hard on the wheel and the car slewed out across the motorway. 

A traffic horn screamed at us and a car passed so close that we heard the screech 
of its tyres and felt the blast of air through the shattered windscreen as it swerved to 
avoid us. I looked at the speedo again. We were still crawling. 

I moved back to the rear window. 

The radiator grille of a lorry filled my line of vision. The damned thing was less 
than six feet from us, just about to ram into our rear, crushing the boot right through 
the car. I yelled something, I don’t know what, convinced that the lorry was going 
to smash into us, ram us both up into the engine block in a mangled, bloody mess. 
Perhaps it was the shock of my yell, but Gill suddenly yanked hard at the steering 
wheel again and we slowed to the left. I could feel the car rocking on its suspension 
as the lorry passed within inches, the blaring of its horn ringing in our ears. But we 
weren't out of danger yet. I reared towards the dash as another car swerved from 
behind us, around to the right, tyres screeching. 

“You were travelling too fast, you bastard!” I yelled after it. “Too bloody fast!” 

More horns were blaring and when I flashed a glance back at Gill I could see 
that she was hunched forward over the wheel. Her face was too white, like a dead 


person. There were beaded droplets of sweat on her forehead. In the next moment, 
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she had swung the wheel hard over to the left again. Off balance, I fell across my 
seat, my head bouncing from her shoulder. I clawed at the seat rest, trying to sit up 
straight again. Suddenly, Gill began clawing at me with one hand. I realise now that 
my attempts to sit were hampering her ability to pull the wheel hard over. To my 
shame, I began clawing back at her, not understanding and in a total funk. She yelled 
that I was a stupid bastard. I yelled that she was a mad bitch. And then I was up in my 
seat again as Gill began spinning the wheel furiously back, hand over hand. Glancing 
out of the window, I could see that she had taken us right across the motorway and 
was taking a sliproad. The sign said: Boroughbridge. 

She had done it. She had taken us right across those multiple lanes without 
hitting another vehicle. We were still crawling along, but at least we had got away 
from the madman behind us. I knew then that everything was okay. When we found 
the first emergency telephone, we would stop and ring for the police. 

“Okay,” I breathed. “It’s okay...you’ve done it, Gill...we’re okay now.” 

Until I turned in my seat and looked back to see that everything was far from 
okay. 

The man in the fancy-dress costume was walking across the highway towards 
us, perhaps fifty yards back. His steps were measured, still as if he had all the time in 
the world, the scythe hanging from one hand. Grinning face fixed on us. Even as I 
looked, and felt the sickening nausea of fear again, a car swerved around him, tyres 
screeching. Its passage made his ragged clothes whip and ruffle. Straw flew from his 
shoulders and his ragged trousers. By rights, it should have rammed right into him, 
throwing him up and over its roof. But just as luck had been with us, crossing that 
busy motorway, it was also with him. 

Our car began its ascent of the sliproad, engine coughing and straining. Gill 
fumbled with the gears, trying without success to wrench them into second. The 
engine began to race and complain. 

“He’s there...” I began. 

“I know he’s fucking there!” yelled Gill, eyes still fixed ahead. “But we can’t go 
any faster!” 

The speedo was wobbling around fifteen miles an hour; even now as we 
ascended the sliproad, the gradual slope was having an effect on our progress. The 
needle began to drop...to fourteen...to thirteen. 

When I looked back, I could see that nevertheless, we were putting a little 
distance between us and the madman. When a car flashed past, between the 
scarecrow and the entrance to the sliproad, I could see that fate wasn’t completely on 
his side, after all. He wasn’t invulnerable. He had waited while the car had crossed his 
path, and that slight wait had given us a little time. Not to mention a certain relief. 
The man might be mad, but he was human and not some supernatural creature out 
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of a bad horror movie. As the car passed, he came on, the scythe swinging in his 
hand as he moved. 

It came to me then. 

There was a tool kit in the boot. If Gill pulled over, I could jump out and yank 
the boot open, grab a screwdriver or something. Threaten him, scare him away. Show 
him that I meant business. 

“Pull over,” I said. 

“Are you joking, or what?” asked Gill. 

When I looked at her again, something happened to me. It had to do with 
everything that had occurred over the last forty-eight hours. It had to do with the 
stupid fights, with my stupid behaviour. But more than anything, it had to do with 
the expression on Gill’s face. This was the woman I loved. She was, quite literally, 
in shock, And Pd just lashed out at her when she’d been acting on my instruction 
and taken us across the motorway, away from the maniac and—against all the 
odds—avoided colliding with another vehicle. Pd let her down badly. It was time to 
sort this thing out. 

“Pull over!” I snapped again. 

“He’s still coming,” she said. Her voice was too calm. Too matter of fact. 

Then I realised. At this speed, I could open the door and just hop out. 

Angrily, that’s what I did. 

I slammed the door hard as I turned to face our pursuer, just the way that 
people do when there’s been a minor traffic ‘shunt’ and both parties try to faze out 
the other by a show of aggression, using body language to establish guilt before any 
heated conversation begins. Inside the car, I heard Gill give a startled cry as the car 
shuddered to a halt. 

The scarecrow was still approaching up the ramp. 

I stood for a moment, praying that he might at least pause in his stride. 

He didn’t. 

I lunged at the boot, slamming my hand on it and pointing hard at him; as if 
some zig-zag lightning bolt of pure anger would zap out of my finger and fry him 
on the spot. 

“You're fucking mad and I’m fucking telling you! You want some aggro, eh? You 
want some fucking aggro? IIl show you what fucking aggro’s all about!” If the ‘fuck’ 
word could kill, he should be dead already. 

But he was still coming, 

I swept the remaining frosting of broken glass from the boot and snapped it 
open. There was a tyre-wrench in there. I leaned in for it, without taking my eyes off 
the clown, and my hand bumped against the suitcase. In that moment, I knew that 
the wrench must be at the bottom of the boot and that all our weekend luggage was 
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on top of it. I whirled around, clawing at the suitcase, trying to yank it aside. But I’d 
packed that boot as tight as it’s possible to get. The only way I was going to get that 
wrench was by yanking everything out of there onto the tarmac. 

And the scarecrow was only fifty feet from us. 

I looked back to see that he was smacking the scythe in the palm of one hand, 
eager to use it. 

“Shit!” I slammed the boot again and hurried back around the car. 

The scarecrow remained implacable. From this distance, I could see how tall he 
was. Perhaps six feet-seven. Broad-shouldered. Completely uncaring of my show of 
bravado. And, Good Christ, I could hear him now. 

He was giggling. 

It was a forced, manic sound. Without a trace of humour. It was an insane 
sound of anticipation. He was looking forward to what he was going to do when 
he reached us. As I dragged open the passenger door, I had no illusions then. If I 
engaged in a hand-to-hand physical confrontation with this lunatic, he would kill me. 
There was no doubt about it. Not only that, but he would tear me limb from limb, 
before he turned his attentions to Gill. I stooped to yell at her, but she was already 
yanking at the gear-stick and the car was moving again, the engine making grinding, 
gasping sounds. 

The scarecrow’s pace remained unaltered. 

There was a car coming up the sliproad behind him. 

Some mad and overwhelming darkness inside myself made me will that car to 
swerve as it came up behind the scarecrow. I wanted to see it ram him up on the hood 
and toss him over the fence into the high grass. But then I knew what I had to do. I 
skipped around the front of our own car and into the road as the car swerved around 
the scarecrow and came up the sliproad towards us. I ran in front of it, waving my 
arms, flagging it down. I can still hardly believe what happened next. 

The driver—male, female, it was impossible to tell—jammed their hand on 
the horn as the car roared straight at me. I just managed to get out of the way, felt 
the front fender snag and tear my trouser leg as it passed. I whirled in the middle 
of the road, unbelieving. The car vanished over the rise and was gone from sight. 
I turned back. 

The scarecrow was still coming. 

“For Christ’s sake!” snapped Gill. “Get in.” 

I stumbled back into the car and we began our juddering crawl again. I wasn’t 
in a sane world anymore. This couldn’t possibly be happening to us. Where was 
everyone? Why wouldn’t anyone help as we crawled on and on with that madman 
behind us? I turned to say something to Gill, studied her marble-white face, eyes 
staring dead ahead; but I couldn’t find a thing to say. The scarecrow behind us 
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was still coming at his even stride. If he wanted to, he could move faster, and then 
he’d overtake us. But he seemed content to match his speed with our own. At the 
moment, he was keeping an even distance between us. If our car failed or slowed, he 
would catch up. It was as simple as that. 

We reached the rise. Down below, we could see that the road led deep into 
countryside. Id lost all track of where the hell Boroughbridge might be, if it had ever 
existed at all. On either side of the road were fields of bright yellow wheat. 

At last, God seemed to have remembered we were here and wasn’t so pissed off 
with us, after all. As our car crested the ridge and began to move down towards the 
fields, it began to pick up speed. 

“Oh thank God...” Gill began to weep then. The car’s gearbox was still 
straining and grinding, but we were gathering speed. Leaning back over the seat 
I watched as the lip of the hill receded behind us. When the scarecrow suddenly 
reappeared on the top of the rise, silhouetted against the skyline, he must surely see 
that we were leaving him behind. But he didn’t suddenly alter his pace, didn’t begin 
to run down after us. He kept at his even march, right in the middle of the road, 
straight down in our direction. Following the Fucking Yellow Brick Road. Soon, 
we'd be far away from him. 

I swung around to the front again, to see that we were doing thirty, the engine 
straining and gasping. I gritted my teeth, praying that it wouldn’t cut out altogether. 
But it was still keeping us moving. When I looked back again, the silhouette of our 
attacker was a small blur. Another vehicle was cresting the rise behind him. I heard 
its own horn blare at the strange figure in the middle of the road, watched the small 
truck swerve around him. It seemed to me that someone was leaning out of the truck 
window, and the driver was giving the idiot a piece of his mind. The vehicle came on 
towards us, picking up speed. Should I chance our luck again? Slow the car, jump out 
and try to flag down help? 

“No you're not,” said Gill, without taking her eyes from the road. She had been 
reading my mind. “I’m not slowing this car down again. I’m keeping my foot down 
and we’re getting out of here...” 

When I looked at the speedo, I felt as if I was going to throw up, there-and-then. 

“and were never, ever coming back to this fucking hellhole of a place,” 
continued Gill, her voice cracking and tears streaming down her face, “As long as I 
ever live. Do you hear me, Paul? Not never, ever!” 

“Tve got to stop that truck before it passes us.” 

“You're not listening! Pm not stopping. Not for anything!” 

“We are stopping, Gill! Look at the speedo! We got extra speed on the decline, 
that’s all. Now we’re slowing down on the straight. Look.” 

Gill shook her head, refusing to look. 
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The needle had fallen from thirty to twenty and was still descending. 

“Will you just look!” 

“No!” 

I lunged around. The truck was less than two hundred yards behind us, and soon 
to overtake. 

“Gill, look! It’s a tow-truck! From a breakdown service. It’s stencilled on the 
side. Look!” 

“NO!” 

With the needle wavering at ten miles an hour, I did what I had to do. I kicked 
open the passenger door. Gill refused to take her eyes from the road, but clawed at 
my hair with one hand, screaming and trying to drag me back into the car. I batted 
her off and hopped out into the middle of the sun-baked dirt road. A cloud of dust 
enveloped me. I just made it in time. Five seconds later, and the tow truck would have 
overtaken us and been gone. But now the driver could see my intent. He slowed, and 
then as I walked back towards him, the truck trundled on up behind us, matching an 
even time at ten miles an hour as I hopped up onto the standing-board. 

The man inside had a big grin. He was about sixty, maybe even ready for 
retirement. Something about my action seemed to amuse him. 

“Don’t tell me,” he said, without me having to make any opening conversation. 
“You're in trouble?” 

Something about his manner, his friendliness, made that fear begin to melt 
inside me. Now it seemed that the world wasn’t such a hostile and alien place as I 
thought it had suddenly become. I was grinning now too, like a great big kid. 

“How could you tell?” 

“My line of business. Been doing this for thirty-five years. People always come 
to me. I never go looking for them. How can I help you?” 

Suddenly, looking back at the scarecrow, now perhaps two or three hundred yards 
away and still coming down that dirt road towards us, I didn’t know what to say. 

“Well...the car. We had a bash and...and it’s stuck in first gear. Can’t get it 
any faster than five, six miles an hour. Got some speed on the incline there, but it 
won't last.” 

“Okay,” said the old man with the lined face and the rolled up sleeves. “Just pull 
her over and PII take a look.” 

If my smile faltered, the old man either didn’t notice or failed to make anything 
of it. I hopped down from the board and, realising that I was trying to move too 
nonchalantly, moved quickly back to the car. Running around the front, I leaned on 
the window-edge, jogging alongside where Gill was still hunched over the driving 
wheel, still staring ahead with glassy eyes. 

“We're in luck. It is a tow-truck. He says he’ll help us.” 
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Gill said nothing. The car trundled along at seven miles an hour. 

“Gill, I said he’ll help us.” 

Somewhere, a crow squawked, as if to remind us that the scarecrow was still 
there and was still coming. 

“Come on, stop the car.” 

Gill wiped tears from her eyes, and returned her white-knuckled, two handed 
grip to the steering wheel. 

“Stop the car!” 

This time, I reached in and tried to take the keys. 

Gill clawed at me, her fingernails raking my forehead. I recoiled in shock. 

“T...am...not...stopping the car. Not for you. Not for anybody. He’s still 
coming. If we stop, he’ll come. And he’ll kill us.” 

I thought about making another grab, then saw that the old man was leaning out 
of his window behind us, watching. He wasn’t smiling that big smile anymore. I made 
a helpless, ‘everything’s fine’ gesture and stood back to let our car pass and the tow 
truck catch up. Then I jumped up on the standing-board again as we trundled along. 
Behind, I could see that the scarecrow had gained on us. The silhouette was bigger 
than before. Had he suddenly decided to change the rules of the game and put on a 
burst of speed to overtake us? The possibility made me break out into another sweat. 
The old man seemed to see the change in me. 

“Got a problem?” His voice was much warier this time. 

“Well, my wife. She...she won’t...that is, she won’t stop the car.” 

“Why not?” 

“She’s frightened.” 

“Of your” 

“Me? God, no!” I wiped a hand across my forehead, thinking I was wiping away 
sweat, only to see that it was covered in blood. Gill’s nails had gouged me. The old 
man was only too aware of that blood. 

“Well if she won’t stop the car I can’t inspect it, can I ? What’s she want me to 
do? Run alongside with the hood opened?” 

“No, of course not. It’s just that...” 

“So what's she frightened of?” 

“Look, there’s a man. Can you see him? Back there, behind us?” 

The old man leaned forward reluctantly, now suddenly wary of taking his eyes 
off me, and adjusted his rear view mirror so that he could see the ragged figure 
approaching fast from behind. 

“Yeah, what about him?” 

“He...” My throat was full of dust then. My heart was beating too fast. “He’s 
trying to kill us.” 
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“To kill you?” 

“That’s right. That’s why the car’s damaged. And he just keeps coming and won’t 
stop and...” I was going to lose it, I knew. I was babbling. The old man’s eyes had 
clouded; the sparkle and the welcoming smile were gone. 

In a flat and measured voice, he said: “I don’t want any trouble, mister.” 

“Trouble? No, no. Look, we need your help. If you just...well, just stop the 
truck here. And stand in the road with me. Maybe when he sees that there’re two of 
us, he’ll back off. Maybe we can scare him away. Then you can give us a tow. We'll 
pay. Double your usual rate. How’s that sound?” 

“Look, I just wanted to help out. I could see your car was in trouble from way 
off. Steam coming out from under the hood. Oil all the way back down the road. But 
I don’t want to get involved in no domestic dispute.” 

“Domestic dispute?” 

“Anything that’s happening between you and the lady in the car and the fella 
behind has nothing to do with me. So why don’t you hop down and sort your 
differences out like civilised people?” 

“Please, you’ve got it all wrong, It’s not like that, at all. Look, have you got a 
portable telephone?” 

“Get off my truck.” 

“Please, the man’s mad! He’s going to kill us. At least telephone for the police, 
tell them what’s happening here...” 

“T said, get off!” 

The flat of the old man’s calloused hand came down heavy where I was gripping 
the window-edge, breaking my grip. In the next moment, he lunged sideways and 
jabbed a skinny elbow into my chest. The pain was sharp, knocking the breath out 
of my lungs, the impact hurling me from the standing-board and into the road. I lay 
there, engulfed in a cloud of choking dust, coughing my guts out and unable to see 
anything, All I could hear was the sound of the truck overtaking our car as it roared 
on ahead down the country road, leaving us far behind. When I tried to rise, pain 
stabbed in my hip where I had fallen. I staggered and flailed, yelling obscenities after 
the old man. 

The dust cloud swirled and cleared. 

The tow-truck was gone from sight. 

Behind me, the scarecrow was alarmingly close, now perhaps only a hundred 
yards away and still coming with that measured tread. Despite my fears, he didn’t 
seem to have put on that burst of speed. Relentless, he came on. 

Gill hadn’t stopped for me. The car had moved on ahead, itself about fifty yards 
further down the road. Perhaps she hadn’t seen what had happened between the 
old man and myself, didn’t realise my plight. So it was hardly fair of me to react the 
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way that I did. But I reacted anyway. I screamed at her, just as ’'d screamed at the 
departing old man. I screeched my rage and blundered after the car, the pain in my 
hip stabbing like fire. Even with my staggering gait, it didn’t take long to catch up 
with the car, making the evil mockery of the scarecrow’s relentless approach all the 
more horrifying. If he just put on that extra spurt of speed, he could catch up with 
us whenever he liked. I threw open the back door of the car and all but fell inside. I 
tried to yell my rage, but the dust and the exhaustion and the pain all took their toll 
on my throat and lungs. When I stopped hacking and spitting, I tried to keep my 
voice calm but it came out icy cold. 

“You didn’t stop, Gill. You didn’t stop the car for me. You were going to leave 
me there.” 

Gill was a white-faced automaton behind the wheel. She neither looked at me 
or acknowledged my presence. In her shock I had no way now of knowing whether 
she could even hear what I was saying. I wiped more blood from my forehead, and 
struggled to contain the crazy feeling that I knew was an over-reaction to outright 
fear. 

There was someone up ahead on our side of the road, walking away from us. 
He was a young man, his body stooped as if he had been walking a long while, with 
some kind of holdall over his shoulder. He didn’t seem to hear us at first; his gaze 
concentrated downwards, putting one foot in front of the other. I moved towards 
Gill but before I could say anything, she said: 

“Don’t!” 

“But we should...” 

“No, Paul. We’re not stopping.” 

I had no energy. Fear and that fall from the tow-truck had robbed me of 
strength. But as I leaned back, I saw the young man ahead suddenly turn and look at 
us. Quickly, he dropped his holdall to the ground and fumbled for something inside 
his jacket. We were close enough to see the hope in his eyes when he pulled out a 
battered cardboard sign and held it up for us to read: HEADING WEST. 

I looked at the back of Gill’s head. She never moved as the car drew level and 
began to pass the young man. The hope in his eyes began to fade as we trundled past. 
Did he think we were travelling at that speed just to taunt him? I looked back over my 
shoulder to see that the scarecrow was still closing the gap, still coming. The fact that 
I was looking back seemed to give the young man some encouragement. Grabbing 
his holdall, he sprinted after us. I wound down the side window as he drew level. 

“Come on, man.” His voice was thin and reedy. He jogged steadily at the side of 
the car as we moved. “Give me a lift. I’ve been walking for hours.” 

“That man...back there...” 
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The young man looked, but didn’t see anything worth following up in 
conversation. 

“T’m heading for Slaly, but if you’re going anywhere west that’s good enough for 
me. How about it?” 

“That man...he’s mad. Do you hear me? He tried to kill us.” 

Now, it seemed that he was seeing all the evidence that there was something 
wrong about this situation. The quiet woman with the white face and the staring 
eyes. The broken windows and the sugar-frosted glass all over the seats. The dents 
and scratches on the car as it lurched and trembled along the road, engine rumbling. 
And me, lying in the back as if ’'d been beaten up and thrown in there, blood all over 
my forehead. 

“You and me. If we square up to him, we can frighten him off. I'll pay you. 
Anything you want. And then we'll drive you where you want to go.” 

“I don’t think so,” said the young man. He stopped and let us pass him by. I 
struggled to the window and leaned out to look back at him. He waved his hand in 
a ‘Not for me’ gesture. 

“Yeah?” I shouted. “Well, thanks for fucking nothing. But I’m not joking. That 
guy back there is a psycho. So before he catches up, I’'d head off over those fields or 
something. Keep out of his way. When he gets to you, you’re in big trouble.” 

The young man was looking away, hands on hips as if deciding on a new 
direction. 

“Tm telling you, you stupid bastard! Get out of here before he catches up!” 

I fell back into the car, needing a drink more than I’ve ever done in my life. Up 
in front, Gill might have been a shop mannequin, propped in the driving seat. She 
was utterly alien to me now, hardly human at all. 

“You've killed him,” I said at last. Perhaps my voice was too low to be heard. 
“You know that, don’t you? The guy back there is as good as dead.” 

When I turned to look back again, I could see that the young man was still 
walking in our direction. The scarecrow was close behind him. But still in the middle 
of the road. Perhaps something in the tone of my voice had registered with him, 
because he kept looking over his shoulder as he moved and the scarecrow got closer 
and closer. I couldn’t take my eyes away from the rear window. There was a horrifying 
sense of inevitability. When it seemed that the scarecrow was almost level with him, 
I saw the young man pause. He seemed to speak to the scarecrow. Then he stopped, 
just staring. Perhaps he had seen the scarecrow’s face properly for the first time. 

I gritted my teeth. 

The young man shrank back on the grass verge. 

I could see it all in my mind’s eye. The sudden lunge of the scarecrow, wielding 
that scythe high above his head. The young man would shriek, hold up his hands to 
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ward off the blow. But then the scarecrow would knock him on his back, grab him 
by the throat and bring the scythe down into his chest. The young man would writhe 
and thrash and twist as the scarecrow ripped that scythe down, gutting him. Then it 
would begin ripping his insides out while he was still alive, the man’s arms and legs 
twitching feebly, and then he would lie still forever as the scarecrow scattered what it 
found into the surrounding fields. 

Except that it wasn’t happening like that at all. 

The man was shrinking back on the verge, but the scarecrow was still walking. 

And now the scarecrow had walked straight past the young man without so 
much as a sideways glance. He was coming on, after us, at the same relentless pace. 
Now, the young man was hurrying back in the opposite direction, stumbling and 
fumbling at first, as if he didn’t want to take his eyes off this figure in case it suddenly 
changed its mind and came lunging back at him. The man began to run, then was 
heading full pelt back in the opposite direction. 

The scarecrow was coming on. 

It only wanted us. 

“You bastard!” I yelled through the shattered windscreen. “You fucking, fucking 
bastard! What was the matter with him, then? What do you want from us? What the 
hell do you want us for?” I think I began to weep then. Maybe I just went over the 
edge and became insane. But I seemed to lose some time. And I only came out of it 
when I realised that I could still hear weeping, and realised that it wasn’t mine. When 
my vision focused, it was on the back of Gill’s head again. She was sobbing. I could 
see the rise and fall of her shoulders. Looking back through the rear window, I could 
see that the man had continued to gain on us. He was less than fifty yards behind, 
and the engine was making a different sound. I pulled myself forward, and it was as 
if the tow-truck driver was whispering in my ear at the same time that my gaze fell 
on the petrol gauge. 

I could see you were in trouble. Oil all the way back down the road. 

The gauge was at ‘empty.’ We'd been leaking petrol all the way back to the 
motorway. Soon we'd be empty and the car would roll to a stop. 

Fear and rage again. Both erupting inside to overcome the inertia and engulfing 
me in an insane, animal outburst. I kicked open the door, snarling. My hip hurt like 
hell as I staggered into the middle of the road. I tried to find something else to yell 
back at the approaching figure. Something that could encompass all that rage and 
fear. But even though I raised my fists to the sky and shook like I was having a fit, 
I couldn’t find any way of letting it out. I collapsed to my knees, shuddering and 
growling like an animal. 


And then, crystal clear, something came to me. 
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I don’t know how or where. It was as if the damned idea was planted by 
someone else, it felt so utterly outside. Maybe even in that moment of pure animal 
hate, a cold reasoning part of me was still able to reach inside and come up with a 
plan. Had I had time to think about it, I would have found dozens of reasons not to 
do what I did. But instead, I acted. I clambered to my feet again. The scarecrow was 
thirty yards away; close enough for me to see that idiot, grinning face and the black- 
hollowed eyes. I hobbled after the car, braced my hands on the metalwork as I felt my 
way along it to the driver’s door. I knew what would happen if I spoke to Gill, knew 
what she would do if I tried to stop her. 

So instead, I pulled open the door, lunged in and yanked both her hands off 
the steering wheel. She screamed. High-pitched and completely out of control. The 
violent act had broken her out of that rigid stance. She began to scream and twist 
and thrash like a wild animal as I dragged her bodily out of the car, hanging onto her 
wrists. When she hit the rough road, she tried to get purchase, tried to kick at me. 
She was yelling mindless obscenities when I threw her at the verge. She fell badly 
and cried out. Twisting around, she saw the scarecrow—and could no longer move. 
In that split-second as I dived into the car, already slewing towards the verge and a 
dead-stop, I didn’t recognise her face. The eyes belonged to someone else. They were 
made of glass. 

I jammed on the brakes, felt so weak that I was afraid I couldn’t do what I was 
going to do. My hand trembled on the gearstick. 

Yelling, I rammed the gear into reverse. It went in smooth. I revved up the 
engine and knew that if it coughed and died from lack of petrol Pd go quite mad. 

Then I let up the clutch, and this time the car shot backwards. Maybe it was twenty, 
thirty miles an hour. Not so fast maybe, but three or four times faster than we’d been 
travelling on this Crawl. And it felt like the vehicle was moving like a fucking bullet. I 
was still yelling as I leaned back over the seat, twisting with the wheel to get my bearings 
right—and the scarecrow began to loom large in my sight-line, right smack centre in 
the rear window. Dust and gravel spurted and hissed around me. 

The scarecrow just came on. 

Filling the ragged frame of that rear window. 

I just kept yelling and yelling as the scarecrow vanished in the dust cloud the car 
was making, It gushed into the car, making me choke and gag. 

And then there was a heavy crunching thud, jarring the frame of the car. It 
snapped me back and then sharp-forward in the seat. The engine coughed and died. 
The car slewed to a stop. 

I had hit the bastard—and I had hit him hard. 

The car was filled with dust. I couldn’t see a thing, I threw the door open and 
leapt out, feeling that stab of pain in my hip but not giving one flying fart about it. 
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I dodged and weaved in the cloud, crouching and peering to see where he had been 
thrown. I wanted to see blood in that dry dust. I wanted to see brains and shit. I 
wanted to see that he’d coughed up part of his intestine on impact and that he was 
lying there in utter agony. I wanted to see his legs crushed, his head split apart, his 
scythe shattered into hundreds of little bits. 

The dust cloud settled. 

I warily walked around the side of the car, looking for the first sign of a boot or 
an oustretched hand. I strained hard to listen in the silence for any kind of sound. I 
wanted to hear him moaning or weeping with pain. 

But there was no sound. 

Because there was no one lying behind the car. 

I hobbled to the grass verge. The car was still in the centre of the road, so there 
was a chance that it had thrown him clear into one of the fields at either side. But 
there was no one in the grass at the left side, and when I skipped across the road 
to the other field, there was no sign of a body there either. I knew I had hit that 
bastard with killing force. But at that speed, surely he couldn’t have been thrown the 
two hundred feet or so into the stalks of wheat out there. It couldn’t be possible, 
unless...unless... 

Unless he wasn’t very heavy. 

Unless he hardly weighed anything at all. 

Like, maybe, he weighed no more than your average scarecrow. 

The thought was more than unnerving. I cursed myself aloud. He’d had real 
hands, hadn’t he? I’d seen them up close. But then a little voice inside was asking me: 
Are you sure you saw them properly? Wasn't he wearing gloves? 

On a sudden impulse, I ducked down and looked under the car. 

There was nothing there. 

When I straightened up, I could see that Gill was staggering down the road 
towards me. She looked drunk as she weaved her way towards the car. I leaned 
against the dented framework, holding my arms wide, imploring. 

“I know I hit him,’ I said. “I know I did. I felt the car hit him. He must be dead, 
Gill. I didn’t want to do it, but it was the only way. Wasn’t it? I’m sorry for what I did 
to you, just then. I shouldn’t have. But I had to at least try and...” 

She was almost at the car now; face blank, rubbing her eyes as if she might just 
have woken up. I felt the temptation to retreat into that safe fantasy. To pretend that 
none of this had happened. Lost for words, I shook my head. 

I was just about to take Gill into my arms when she screamed, right into my face. 

I don’t know whether the shock made me react instinctively. But suddenly, I was 
facing in the opposite direction, looking back to the rear of the car. 

And the scarecrow was right there. 
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Standing on the same side of the car, right in front of me, about six feet away. 
Grinning his stitched and ragged grin. Straw flying around his head. That head was 
cocked to one side again, in that half-bemused expression that was at the same time 
so horribly malevolent. Something moved in one of the ragged eye sockets of his 
‘mask,’ but I don’t think it was the winking of an eye. I think it was something alive 
in there; something that was using the warm straw for a nest. 

The scythe jerked up alongside my face. 

I felt no pain. But I heard the crack! when the handle connected with my jaw. 

In the next moment, I was pinned back against the car. Instinctively, Pd seized 
the scarecrow’s wrist as it bent me backwards. My shoulders and head were on the 
roof, my feet kicking in space as I tried to keep that scythe out of my face. He was 
incredibly strong, and I tried to scream when I saw that scythe turn in and down 
towards my right eye. But no sound would come, and I couldn’t move. Somewhere 
behind, I could hear Gill screaming. Then I saw her behind the scarecrow, tearing at 
its jacket and yanking handfuls of straw away. 

I slid, the impetus yanking me from the thing’s grip as I fell to the road. Stunned, 
dazed, I saw one of the car wheels looming large, then turned awkwardly on one 
elbow as the scarecrow stepped into vision again. The sun was behind him, making 
him into a gigantic silhouette as he lifted the scythe just the way I’d envisaged he’d 
do it for the hitch-hiker. This wasn’t real anymore. I couldn’t react. I couldn’t move. 
It wasn’t happening. Somewhere, a long way away, Gill was screaming over and over 
again, as if someone was bearing her away across the fields. 

Then the car horn rang, loud and shocking. 

It snapped me out of that inertia, and everything was real again. 

Somehow, the scarecrow’s arm was stayed. 

It just stood there, a black shape against the sun, the weapon raised high. 

And then the horn rang again. This time, a gruff man’s voice demanded: “You 
put that down, now!” 

Someone had grabbed my arm and was tugging hard. I grabbed back, and 
allowed myself to be pulled out of the way and around the to rear of the car. 
Everything focused again, out of the sun’s brilliance. 

Gill had pulled me to my feet, and clung tight to me as we both leaned against 
the battered bodywork. Neither of us seemed able to breathe now. 

A car had pulled up on the other side of the road. Only fifteen or twenty feet 
separating the vehicles. A man was climbing out, maybe in his forties. Thick, curly 
grey hair. Good looking. Checked shirt and short sleeves. Perhaps he was a farmer. 
He looked as if he could handle himself. His attention remained fixed on what stood 
by the side of our own car as he slammed the door with careful force. 

“T don’t know what’s happening here. But I know you’re going to drop that.” 
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The scarecrow had its back to us now. Its head was lowered, the scythe still 
raised; as if I was still lying down there on the ground, about to be impaled. 

“You alright, back there?” asked the farmer. 

All we could do was nod. 

“Drop the scythe, or whatever it is,’ continued the farmer slowly. “And 
everything will be okay. Okay?” He moved towards our car, one hand held out gentle 
and soothing, the other balled into a fist just out of sight behind his back. “And you 
take off the fright mask, alright? Then we’ll calm down and sort everything out.” 

The scarecrow looked up at him as he approached. 

The man halted. 

“Take it...” he began. 

The scarecrow turned around to face him. 

“easy,” finished the farmer. Suddenly, his expression didn’t seem as confident 
as it had before. He strained forward, as if studying the ‘mask.’ 

The scarecrow stepped towards him. 

“Oh Christ Jesus,” he said, and now he didn’t sound at all like the commanding 
presence he’d been a moment before. He backed off to his own car, groping for the 
door handle without wanting to turn his back on what stood before him. He looked 
wildly at us. “Look, mister,” the farmer said to me. “If we both rush him. Maybe we 
can take him. Come on, that’s all it needs...” 

I moved forward, but Gill held me tight and pinned me back against the car. 

The scarecrow took another step towards the farmer. 

“Come on!” implored the farmer, fumbling with the handle. 

I tried to say something. But what would happen if I opened my mouth, and the 
scarecrow should turn away from him and look back at me again? 

“Please,” said the man. “Help...help...me...” 

The scarecrow held out the scythe to the farmer, a hideous invitation. 

I wasn’t going to speak, but Gill put a hand over my mouth anyway. 

The man yelped and dodged aside as the scarecrow lunged forward, sweeping 
the scythe in a wide circle. The tip shrieked across the bodywork of the car, where 
the farmer had been standing a moment before. Flakes of paint glittered in the air. 
The man edged to the rear of his car as the scarecrow jammed the scythe down hard 
onto the roof the vehicle. With a slow and horrible malice, the scarecrow walked 
towards him. As it moved, it dragged the screeching scythe over the roof with it. 

“Please help me!” shouted the man. “Please!” 

The scarecrow walked steadily towards him. 

We saw the man run around the back of his car. 

We saw him look up and down the road, trying to decide which direction. He 
held both arms wide to us in a further appeal. 
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“For God’s sake, please help!” 

We clutched each other, trembling. 

And then the man ran off into the nearest field of wheat. He was soon 
swallowed by the high stalks. We watched them wave and thrash as he ran. 

The scarecrow followed at its steady pace. 

It descended into the high stalks, but didn’t pause. It did not, thank God, turn to 
look back at us. It just kept on walking, straight into where the farmer had vanished, 
cutting a swathe ahead with its scythe. Soon, it too was swallowed up in the wheat. 
We watched the grass weave and sway where it followed. 

Soon, the wheat was still. 


There were no more sounds. 


After a while, we took his car. The keys were in the dash. I drove us back to 
the nearest town and we rang for the police. We told the voice on the other end that 
we'd been attacked, and that our attacker had subsequently gone after the man who 
had ultimately been our rescuer. We were both given hospital treatment, endured 
the rigorous police investigations and gave an identical description of the man who 
had pursued us in his Hallowe’en costume. The police did not like the story. It didn’t 
have, as one of the plain-clothes men had it, the ‘ring of truth, The fella in the tow- 
truck was never traced, neither was the hitchhiker. They could have given the same 
description, if nothing else. 

But the man who stopped to help us—Walter Scharf, a local farmer, well 
liked—was never seen again. And he’s still missing, to this day. Despite every avenue 
of enquiry, the police still couldn’t link us to anything. 


—vig— 


That’s what they began to think at the end, you see? That Scharf was somehow 
the attacker (maybe some sort of love-triangle gone wrong), that he was responsible 
for the damage to the car and/or us. And that we had killed him, and hidden him. I 
got a lot of hate mail from his wife. But they couldn’t link us to anything. 

So we got out of it alive, Gill and I. 

But there was something neither of us told the police. 

Something that neither of us discussed afterwards. 
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We never talked about the fact that when the first person to stop and volunteer 
to help, asked us... begged us...to help him: we kept quiet. We said nothing, and did 
nothing. And because of it, the thing went after him instead of us. 

And we were glad. 

But the darkness of that gladness brought something else into our lives. 

Shame. Deep and utter shame. So deep, so profound and so soul-rotting that we 
couldn’t live with ourselves anymore. Gill and I split up. We couldn’t talk about it. We 
live in different cities, and neither of us drives a car anymore. 

I know that she’ll be having the same nights as me. 

The days are bad, but the nights are always worse. 

The front door is always the focus of attention, no matter what I’m doing. PI 
try to keep myself occupied, try to read, try to listen to music. But all of these things 
make it much worse. You see, if I really do become preoccupied in what I’m doing, 
then I might not hear it if... 

If he...it...comes. 

And in the nights, Pll lie awake and listen. 

The sound of a car passing on the sidestreet is probably the worst. 

Pll hear it coming in my sleep. It wakes me instantly, and I’m never sure whether 
I’ve screamed or not, but I lie there praying first that the car will pass quickly and that 
the engine won’t cough and falter. Then, in the first seconds after it’s moved on I'll 
pray again that I won’t hear those familiar, staggering footsteps on the gravel coming 
up the path; that I won’t hear that hellish hammering on the front door. I listen for 
the sounds of that hideous, hoarse breathing. 

Sometimes, Pll wonder if I can hear Walter Scharf distantly screaming as he 
runs through the dark fields of our dreams, the scarecrow close behind. Perhaps 
those screams aren’t his, they’re the screams of the next person who crossed its path. 
They'll fade and die...and the quiet of those dreams is sometimes more horrible 
than the noise. 

And to this day, there are two things that terrify me even more than the sounds 
of a car, or someone walking up the drive, or the noise of that letterbox before I 
nailed it down. 

The first is the sight and the sound of children playing ‘tag.’ 

The second is a noise that keeps me out of the countryside, away from fields 
and wooded areas. A simple, everyday sound. 

It’s the sound of crows, cawing and squawking. 

Perhaps frightened from their roosts by something down below and unseen, 
thrashing through the long grass. 

Now, this crow stays home. 


And waits. 
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And listens. 
And crawls from one room to the next, making as little noise as possible. 


The days are bad, but the nights are always worse... 
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This was another tremendous year, and it was apparent that the people proclaiming “horror 


is dead” were flat-out wrong and that what had actually occurred was a Darwinian thinning of the 
herd. As a writer, my accustomed reaction when reading another authors work falls into one of four 
reactions: (1.) I could do better than that (frequently) (2.) I could have done that (also frequently) 
(3.) I wish Vd done that (occasionally) and (4.) I could never do that; why do I even bother? (rarely, 
but when I read something so good that the waves of self-doubt come crashing in, it’s often as not 
Brian Hodge that’s to blame). Brian’s been in nearly every anthology I've edited and I don’t doubt 
that will continue. This was another of those tales that I knew would be in the book no matter what. 
There were a couple of other tales by two authors named Wilson, (“Strays” by Mehitobel Wilson 
and “After Shock” by F. Paul Wilson) that in any other year would likely have been my picks, but 
this year belongs to Brian Hodge. 


“If my devils are to leave me, I am afraid 
my angels will take flight as well.” 
—Ranier Maria Rilke 


n the beginning was the word; in the end, not even that. But words are small 
things anyway, trivial and puny and weakened by limitations. They are, like flesh 
and bone, inadequate to hold the full measure of what they struggle to contain. 
Like blood and lymph, they run when the skins that confine them are pricked. 
In a world where word could become flesh, this was not the flaw, Austin knew. 
It was the folly. 


Dian Hodge 


Let me tell you about loss. 

Let me tell you about lies. 

Let me tell you about disappointment and heartache and betrayal, o my. 

Better yet, just let me tell you about pigs and mud. Take a lot less time and it’s 
the same thing, isn’t it? The mud’s filthy, it’s unsanitary because it’s mixed with shit, 
gets all over everything, but the pigs wallow in it just the same. End result? Only the 
happiest swine you ever saw. 

I used to have the wallowing part down, at least. 


You'd think the rest of it would’ve been easy. 
I. Terra Firma 


At the most unexpected moments she would think she’d seen him. He came when 
he had no business at all in her head, Gabrielle on one side of her life and Austin so far 
on the other it was a wonder she could even remember what he looked like. 

But this was something more insidious than fond recollection. These were not 


memories, spawned by similarities in the faces of strangers, over which she would 


se write his own. His face could vot have remained the same, not the way he was living. 
pert Where Austin had been headed, these last eleven years would’ve cut and carved and 
= eroded him, remade his once-sublime form into a degenerate parody of itself. No, 


these were nothing at all like memories—Gabrielle was, however briefly, seeing him 


as he must look now. 

To a point, there was a logical explanation: New York was a dynamic and sinister 
place; he would be at home here. Austin McCoy would seek its pulse and wade 
through its chaos. If she thought she’d glimpsed him on Fifth Avenue it was only 
because he would have business there. If she saw him standing on a platform during 
a ttip out to Long Island it was because trains had always appealed to him. Likewise 
subways—so why shouldn’t she see him beneath the streets, when the flashing of 
lights far along those grimy tunnels could strobe his half-shadowed impression 
anywhere on the other side of the window. 

But why now, after eleven years? Whatever the reason, time-delayed pangs 
played no part in it. 

I don’t miss him, Gabrielle told herself. I don’t miss him and I quit worrying about him 
years ago. 

And when he called, how could she ever have told herself that she wasn’t, deep 
within, expecting it? 

The talk was small at first and Austin did most of it, asking how she’d been, 
telling her that her name looked good up front in the magazine’s masthead. 
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“What are the offices like, the staff?” he asked. Remarking on the loose layouts, 
the splashy graphics. “Doesn’t seem like it'd be a very stodgy place to spend the day. 
Like Apple versus IBM, and you're all fruit-pickers, right?” 

She told him it wasn’t button-down, if that’s what he was driving at, then she 
heard him laugh. 

“Corporate but ashamed, gotcha,” he said. 

Gabrielle clenched the phone and lowered her voice to an edgy whisper. “If you 
had to call, then why didn’t you call me there? Why at home? Why call at all, Austin? 
Do you want to cause me trouble?” 

How nearby was Philippe, anyway? Twenty feet? Twenty-five? The stereo on but 
not loud. He’d’ve heard the phone, but if she were lucky nothing she was saying. She 
could lie afterward. 

“You always did have a pretty pedestrian idea of trouble, didn’t you?” 

“Tm hanging up now.” Empty threat. They both knew it. 

After eleven years Austin’s voice was a dire peculiarity, something familiar 
made foreign by time. But she got past this quickly enough, that voice and its 
rasp remembering how to find its way inside her, slipping defenses and caressing 
memories she didn’t realize had been left so exposed. Austin had a magic and knew 
it, and eleven years doubled around on itself, the snake gulping down its tail. She had 
gone nowhere. 

“I know you’ve been thinking about me lately,” he said. The rasp had roughened 
over the years. Like honeyed gravel now. “That’s my fault. It didn’t seem right to ring 
you up without getting you ready first. I hope I didn’t startle you.” 

“You’ve got nothing to say that I want to hear.” 

“Tm in Utah. Why not book a flight? Technically itd be work-related, I really 
think you’re going to want to see this.” 

“Oh god, Austin,” she whispered. “What have you done now? Or what do you 
think youve done?” 

“Should I send you a picture? Maybe you should close your eyes for this one.” 

“Don't,” she told him. “Just don’t.” 

“All right. But it’s not so much what I’ve done as what I’ve found. A hint— 
would you like that much?” 

Two worlds: Philippe in the next room with his day planner for tomorrow and 
his watered-down excuse for jazz music; Austin in her hand, on the far side of then 
and now and always. She could hear laughter in the background and knew it had 
nothing to do with him. From her hesitant silence he divined the go-ahead. 

“Think back to when we were kids,” he said. “It doesn’t have wings and it 
doesn’t have horns. Its voice isn’t anything special, either. But it’s got a sense of 
history like you can’t imagine.” 
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Let me tell you about hope, middle child in a family of bastard triplets, trapped 
between faith and charity. 

Hope is the carrot of many colors, dangling from the stick before us, and we 
terrestrial mules plod diligently along after our goals only occasionally wondering 
why we’re no closer. A good day is when we look up high enough to still enjoy the 
sun. A bad day is when we look lower and see how much the carrot has rotted. 

Hey. Hey. Let me tell you what magick isn’t. It’s not the conjuring of carrots out 
of nothing, It’s learning how to bend the stick. 


—Svvyig— 


That night in bed she made the first move and wasn’t coy about it, seizing 
Philippe and stuffing him inside her as soon as he was stiff. Gabrielle did most of 
the work, even when she rolled onto her back and pulled him around on top of her, 
shaking him by the shoulders and drumming him in the ass with her heels. It was all 
he could do to keep pace, never once seeming aware of how his body was being used 
to batter Austin out of her, her past, her thoughts, her cells. 

Philippe had been too long in America. A few years closer to France and he 
would’ve smelled Austin on her breath. 

“What’s the occasion?” he asked in the dark, afterward. 

“Occasion? We’re down to needing occasions now?” 

He began soothing her testiness, smooth palm along her hip beneath the sheets. 
‘Tm only trying to remember the last time I went to work in the morning feeling 
sore down there.” Warm hand sliding down to cup her pubis. “I missed it and didn’t 
even know.” 

She sighed agreement. That was a good feeling. Wanton. 

“That ache right over the bone? I’ll feel it throb and then I’m not even where I 
really am. I can be looking someone in the face and they don’t have a clue most of 
me’s right back here.” 

It was sweet and carnal and dopey romantic, and she couldn’t help but wonder 
if he’d first heard it from another woman, before her. That made it easier to admit 
the totality of tonight’s failure. Some people you simply couldn’t screw out of your 
system. 

“Like magic,” she murmured. 

“Oui.” She felt him nod into her shoulder. “Like magic.” 
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Philippe slipped off to sleep before she did—why tamper with custom? His 
breathing grew slow and deep, and soon began to catch in his throat, soft palate 
zigging when it should’ve been zagging. He began to click with wet glottal snorts. 

How quickly feelings could change once the brains were all banged out. Willing 
to die for him one minute, twenty more later ready to do the killing instead. Nothing 
messy, nothing sadistic. A soft pillow over the face. His was a face made for just such 
a murder, with a weak chin and a narrow forehead from which his hair was backing 
away. It would welcome the pillow, and the pressure. 

He touched her thigh in his sleep and it quieted him, then guilt drove her from 
the bed, the room. She stopped when she found herself standing nude before the 
living room window, tips of her breasts flattening against the glass. Maybe someone 
was watching, somewhere on the street or from another apartment; she hoped so. 

She raised a hand to her throat, experimenting with its fit, recalling another 
night’s suffocation. No pillows, just Austin’s hands. He had fingers suited for a 
pianist or a surgeon; he’d known how hard and how long to squeeze. No anger in 
it, only the lust for experience. She’d not really wanted him to but hadn’t forbade 
it either. The way it had amplified the orgasm she’d been on the verge of was 
terrifying, nearly turning what the French called /a petit morte—the little death— 
from metaphor into reality. She’d enjoyed it so much that she knew she could never 
experience it again. Knew she could never do it to Austin because regardless of 
when she lifted her hands from his neck, he’d still believe she could’ve held on two 
or three seconds longer. 

Did you see anything? he’d asked. 

Stars, she’d told him. 


Gabrielle looked for them now, in the sky. Couldn’t find a single one. In 


Manhattan night came in name only, the darkness as unnatural as the light that stole 
away the stars. Empty sky above, empty streets below, the West Sixties. 

West. The Hudson River was west of here. So was New Jersey, the Newark 
airport. And then Utah. Go figure. 

Back in the bedroom, Philippe’s fitful breath had graduated to an all-out snore. 
As she recalled, Austin slept like the dead, but she’d always assumed that was because 
he envied them what they now knew. 


—Svvig—— 


Let me tell you about God. 
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The kabbalists have a fundamental doctrine of belief that God is not a static 
being, but dynamic becoming. Process, as opposed to personage. I can accept this. It 
explains why so many prayers seem to come back marked Return to sender. 


Sorry—God’s closed for renovation. Please try again next lifetime. 


—jiip— 


She had a window seat and a seatmate zoned on tranquilizers, thus all the privacy 
she wanted. Forsaking books and magazines in favor of memories and the patterns 
in the land 39,000 feet below. Farmland gridded in a dozen shades of green, the rich 
browns of fallow fields. Summer in the heartland. Easy to forget she’d been born 
somewhere down there between the oceans, enough years in New York by now to 
be entitled to the disdain of a native of either coast: flyover country, the interior... .all 
state fairs, incest, and militias. A few more hours and she’d be wearing snobbery like 
a birthmark, outnumbered. People would point and snicker. 

She was really doing this. Clearing it with the magazine had been the easy part. 
Austin had told her to think of it as career-related so that was the tack she’d taken. 
Gabrielle’s editor-in-chief had heard her out with furrowed brow. The town of 
Miracle, Utah? Last year’s news. And maybe next month’s, she’d hinted. He signed 
the travel voucher. Do her good to shake out the carcinogens of the office, get in the 
trenches again, even if the best she came back with was a profile in mass hysteria and 
the desperate need to believe. 

After a glass or three of wine she could usually laugh at the contradiction 
of her day life: born-again agnostic masquerading as Religion Editor of Disclose. 
Oxymoronic, but no more so than the actual magazine—a less self-important 
monthly counterpart of the news weeklies, covering people, issues, and trends for 
those who doubted everything they read, but read it anyway if its layout was eye- 
grabbing enough. Media credibility had taken its hike long ago, so might as well 
flaunt it. Or as one wag had memoed, When it comes to respectability, we're just dis close. 

And she was really doing this. 

Family aside, Austin was the only relic from her past with any guarantee of 
success at uprooting her, reeling her in from across the country like this. True, he was 
the only one who could infiltrate her mind and trick her eyes, but it was more than 
that. In her life, there had always been an Austin McCoy, and perhaps always would 
be. Pretending otherwise wasn’t going to cut it. 

Sweet friends as children, benignly indifferent strangers as adolescents, lovers 
as young adults, and finally a more malignant indifference for the past decade. 
Austin had always sought the inherent cycles in things; she wondered if he didn’t 
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regard the last eleven years as the gestation preceding some new rebirth between 
them. Another rung up the evolution of their weird drama. Friends, lovers—what 
comes next? Nothing so mundane as exchanged vows, she was sure. He was hardly 
the marrying kind, and she was already there. Although he might enjoy the idea 
of making a bigamist of her. Been trying to damn himself for years. Maybe ritual 
adultery was something he hadn’t tried yet, but in that case he really must be 
creatively bankrupt by now. 

Thirty-nine thousand feet below, the docile green quilt of farmland gave way 
to less tameable ground. Forested hillsides and snow-capped peaks buckled out of 
the earth, rising toward the belly of the plane. Stone echoes of ancient cataclysm, 
continents in collision wreathed in clouds and scoured by winds. 


Somewhere on the other side they began their slow descent. 


O 


Let me tell you about wonder. 

The earliest scientists saw the world as comprised of four elements: earth, air, 
fire, and water. Ever the symbolists, they weren’t being literal. These four elements 
were the broadest categories for all that is and all that lies within it, from matter to 
energy to force to potential. 

Binding it all together, they agreed, was the fifth element, the quintessence: 
spirit. Whatever it is, this is the one that still makes modern physics edgy even 
though its spokesmen agree that without it, we couldn’t exist. Our molecules would 
fly apart. Even the bulkiest of us, on a subatomic level, is mostly empty space. Head 
included. 

If spirit is the fifth element, then wonder has to be the sixth, because without it 
no one would ever have cared about naming the other five. 

Wonder comes naturally to a child, and when I was a boy, every day I found 
some new thing to wonder about: What I was made of. Why grass was green, sky was 
blue, blood was red. Why my neighbor and best friend Gabrielle had a body different 
from mine. And finally, one day, why I could not die. 


——Svy74y—— 


She grew more appalled with every mile. Knew Utah was a spartan place, if here 
and there grand enough to film a western, but really: What had happened to Austin’s 
mind? Out this far he must be living as poorly as an Indian on a reservation. 
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The town of Miracle—the area’s last stab at civilization—was behind her. A 
bizarre place, home to several hundred original residents or diehard newcomers. 
During its brief fame last year as a New Age mecca it had bloated and bustled 
with seekers after enlightenment, visions, or cures. Opportunists had been quick 
to capitalize. Moribund storefronts had been given new life, crystal sellers and self- 
styled healers and tacky bookshops affixing themselves to visitors’ hopes like ticks 
on a dog. Now they floundered; the dust was taking over again. On the sidewalks she 
could see the same faces she might find in any rust belt town whose factory whistle 
had blown for the last time. 

The hokeyness of it, the platitudinous-kitsch...it was the last place on earth 
she’d expect to lure Austin. 

But three miles later and here she was—rough miles at that. The road wasn’t 
even paved. Dips in the hardpan pounded at the rental car’s wheels, while the 
windshield had begun to collect a powdery film of reddish-brown ochre. Tufts of 
scrub grew low to the ground, as cheerless and hardy as steel wool. 

In the distance it was all barren majesty, as far from everyday life as the dark 
side of the moon, and equally hospitable. Buttes and mesas and red craggy spires 
skewered the landscape, graven out of stone and left behind to challenge the vastness 
of pure sky. She might’ve found it beautiful on a movie screen, where men would 
shoot each other or die of thirst and collapse beside the bleached horned skulls of 
lost cattle. Great fun. But in real life it was a terrible place. She’d been a fool to come 
here. A bigger fool for listening to Austin in the first place. Ever. 

Gabrielle rounded a curve, a hill. Saw the shack before she saw him. Naturally— 
the shack was bigger. But not by much. Two rooms’ worth, hammered together ages 
ago from rough planks, all color baked out of them by the same sun whose gleam 
caught the bare metal of the stovepipe for an incandescent moment. 

He was sitting on the ground out front, one knee drawn up for him to lean on, 
other leg extended off at an angle. Head down and a curtain of hair over his face: 
Austin, eleven years wiser, was he, or eleven years more deluded, self-destructed, 
and confused? In his hand a stick, but wherever he’d picked it up, it wasn’t here; not 
one tree in sight. If you needed to build a quick coffin you’d first have to dismantle 
living quarters. 

She slowed, wheeling off the road and following the scored tracks left by what 
she assumed was Austin’s car. She stopped but her dusty wake kept coming, a gritty 
drift of red, and she stayed put behind the wheel until it passed, obscuring Austin for 
the moment. Gabrielle soaked up the last of the a/c before turning off the engine 
and cursed the sun. 

The cloud thinned and he emerged from its murk; hadn’t moved but it looked 
as though his body had refused the dust, or else the dust wanted nothing to do 
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with him. For living in a sty, he looked remarkably clean, only weathered like the 
wood behind him. 

When she left the car he seemed not to notice, staring down at the ground 
before him instead, where he was using the tip of the stick to draw spirals in the 
dirt, from center outward with a clockwise twist. He’d draw one and wait, while she 
remained beside the rental, last link to normality. The air at the center of each spiral 
would shimmer like heat-haze on a horizon before coalescing into a tiny whirlwind. 
He would let it spin for a few moments, fattening on its own momentum, then bring 
down his other arm to snuff out the fledgling cyclone with his palm. 

His mind must be gone, she thought. He thinks he can draw tornadoes now. Gabrielle 
blinked a few times, left her eyes shut, and when she reopened them he’d tired of the 
game and she was no longer sure it was what she had really seen. 

Austin told her he was glad she’d come, nice to see her again after all this time, 
she was looking good. All the usual smalltalk suspects, except they sounded poised 
on the brink of mockery. Or was she projecting? She crossed arms and used a 
shoetip to drag a crude spiral in the dirt, and when nothing else happened kicked it 
out and nodded at the pathetic shack. 

“Td hoped better for you, Austin, I really had.” 

“T know you must find it a Green Acres kind of shock, coming here,” he said. His 
raspy voice lilted up several notes: “Noo Yawk is where Pd rahther stay...” 

“Austin? For future reference? When you act smug, first make sure you have 
something to be smug about.” 

“For instance? A marriage I’m starting to doubt, an apartment in a rent- 
controlled building, the title of Religions Editor at some magazine more people look 
at than actually read? Are those what you had in mind?” 

“Maybe it’s not much,” she said, clipped now, “but it’s my life.” 

Of all the things she didn’t need, it was for him to start looking at her with pity. 
Pity. Brown eyes going liquid with their wisdom and insight and compassion and lord 
knows what else, Austin thinking maybe now he looked like a black velvet Jesus. 

“I remember a Gabrielle,” he said, “who wanted to spend her life trying to 
scratch beneath its surface and understand what was really going on underneath.” 

“Yeah. Yeah. I did. And you know what I found? Responsibility and bills. I 
found adulthood.” 

“But now,” he went on, as though he’d not heard her, “she just reports on other 
people’s lives. Or does she even do that much anymore? If she’s an editor, I guess that 
means she gets to let others do the reporting and she only decides what to print.” 

“At least I have a stack of magazines to show for it. What do you have?” 
Regretting it instantly—her voice had shrilled into a voice from a playground spat. 

“Isn’t that what you came all this way to find out? Hee hee.” 
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“Maybe we should just move along to it now that we’ve gotten the mutual 
disdain for each other’s compromises out of the way.” 

He rose from the ground and brushed the dust from the seat of his pants, 
ancient khakis that might once have been worn deep in the Amazon or in the shadow 
of the Sphinx. His tank top was faded into the same indeterminate shade and hung 
from shoulders whose collarbones were clearly defined. He was bamboo-thin and 
burned by more suns than she’d cared to see, his hide cured but not quite leathery. It 
seemed to have constricted over every muscle, every tendon. 

Austin’s face had been like an artist’s once, brimming with sensitivity and 
curiosity. The bones of cheek and jaw were still there, unfatted, but his face now 
wore its stripes of crease and crinkle. The years hadn’t all been good ones. His hair 
remained on the darker side of auburn but hung now past his shoulders, with a single 
streak of silver flowing from just over his right ear; from the same spot on the left, a 
fat braid, half grown out and starting to mat together. 

She wanted to be furious with him. Didn’t he think part of her had ever wanted 
to have been the mad one, the impractical one, the one who’d refused normal 
obligations to leave room for finding answers to questions that most people only 
asked in their dreams? Austin wasn’t the only one who’d wanted to drink nectar. 

But she couldn’t be furious, not when she saw how his clothes hung from 
him when he stood. In his gauntness she sensed the awful solitude of those years 
since they’d parted. Gabrielle could see him waking up in places that weren’t home 
and never could be, no romance of adventure to it, only momentum. Maybe he’d 
made room in his life for the arcane forms of magick, but this had left none for its 
everyday counterparts. She would’ve bet her life on it: He’d had no one with whom 
to subdivide a Sunday newspaper. Or sniff the air after a cleansing spring shower. 
He’d had no one to leave him sweet notes to find on mornings he’d slept late. 

She stepped forward, and so did he. The hug was awkward and stiff. When her 
cheek brushed against his hard bare shoulder its skin was hot, like a tiny sun. 

“Don’t send me away from here feeling like the last eleven years of my life were 
a mistake,” she said. “You could probably do it if you wanted to, but if you did, that’s 
something I would never forgive you for. Don’t do that to me.” 

Austin drawing back, peering at her—nobody just got up one morning and 
decided he wanted his eyes to look like that. It had to be earned. Had to accrue. She 
didn’t want him to say anything to make it better. There was nothing he could say that 
wouldn’t be trite. Nothing that wouldn’t be at least half a lie. 

For all the years had done to him, and all she imagined he’d done to himself, 
when he touched her it was easy to forget she was another man’s wife. Austin needed 


no magick for that. 
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And when she heard an old, familiar sound in the distance she was grateful for 
the way out of the moment it provided. 

Smiling now. “Do you know how many years it’s been since I’ve heard a train 
whistle?” 

“No.” Turning it back on her then: “Do you?” 

She brushed his cheek with the back of her fingers, knowing they must be 
thinking different versions of the same thing: that this had all begun with a train. 

“Besides the almost-nonexistent rent, that was part of the appeal of this place: I 
could hear that whistle every day,” he said. “The railroad runs past about a mile away. 
What we’re hearing now, it’s coming through Miracle. There’s an intersection at one 
end of the town.” 

“How long have you been in this awful place?” 

“Nine, ten months. Not long after Miracle started living up to its name last year.” 

“Kind of short-lived, wasn’t it?” 

“Now that depends on where you look.” 

They waited for the train in the dust and heat. She’d begun to sweat, too aware 
now of her clothing. Her slacks, her jacket, were all wrong, She was nowhere that 
labels mattered. They watched the train pass in the distance, engines and boxcars, 
flatcars and tankers; listened to the steel rhythm of the wheels. In their clatter lived 
something soothing, that lulled and rocked until it faded away, leaving a stillness as 
immense as the heat. 

Austin gestured toward the shack. “And now I guess I owe you a wonder or 
two...?” 

She realized now that she’d come not out of expectation, but concern, the only 
one in the world with a chance of convincing him he needed help. Austin was still 
young, relatively. He could have many years ahead. Productive years. Fulfilling years. 
Sane years. 

His shack had the suggestion of a porch, scarcely a yard in depth. The boards 
bowed gently under their weight. He pushed open the door; it squealed on hinges 
free of rust but thirsty for oil. Past the threshold it was as stifling as she’d expected, 
and as spare. He kept it touchingly tidy, though, with crates for furniture, clothing 
and books in their places, along with a few items that had traveled with him, and the 
tools of obsession that he’d begun to collect even before she’d left him. Mattress 
on the floor in one corner, cast iron wood stove in another. Lantern and candles; 
intricate patterns smeared onto the walls and even though they were dry they still 
drew flies. Best not to think about that. 

Eccentric and poverty-stricken, but nothing earth-shaking. 

Although there was one more door. 

“Ready?” he said. She told him she was. 
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Austin pushed the door open and took her by the hand. She let herself be drawn 
in after him, another room of bare rude walls and exposed nailheads and mouse 
droppings and little windows whose square panes had grown cloudy enough to 
distort their view of the desert beyond. She looked up at the only thing here to see. 

At first she thought Austin must’ve hung the body aloft, but ruled this out. She 
saw no ropes, no wires. Male, she decided, but she was seeing him from the back, 
curled into a fetal position like a child cowering in a corner. And corner it was, but a 
corner made by walls and ceiling, not walls and floor. 

Floating. He was floating. 

She recalled what Austin had told her on the phone, cryptic though he’d been: 
It doesn't have wings and it doesn't have horns. 

Austin, stooping to retrieve something from the floor along one wall...a cue 
stick, too ratty for the billiards table. 

Its voice isn't anything special, either. 

Austin, stepping around her to thrust the cue stick up like a spear, jabbing 
the floater in the side. The man—she couldn’t yet bring herself to think of him 
as anything else—twisted, sprawling on his back across the ceiling, trying to shrink 
from the assault. His face looked miserable, like a child poked and teased to tears. 

But it’s got a sense of history like you can't imagine. 

She remembered the things that had been claimed last year about the town of 
Miracle; or what it had claimed about itself. 

“Austin,” she murmured. Unable to shift her eyes from this toppling of reality, 
man cringing on the ceiling overhead, nothing holding him up there but... but what? 
Ignorance of gravity? 

“There are no such things as angels, Austin. There arent.” 

“You're telling me,” he said. Lowering the cue stick, resting its rubberized blunt 
end on the floor. “There’s only these lying pricks.” 


—viji-— 


Let me tell you about syllogisms. 

If, as the more secular among us claim, your only guarantee in life is a measure 
of pain, and if, as their more pious brethren claim, the only thing in this world you 
can rely on is God, then what does that tell you about the Almighty’s nature? 

Consider the humble fiber of striated muscle. To strengthen it, to build its mass, 
it must first be worked. Abused to the point of destruction, fibers begin to shred, 
tearing one from another in an orgy of burning and exhaustion. 

As the body, so the soul. 
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Let me tell you, then, about God’s work. 
Let me tell you about suffering. 
Let me tell you about pain. 


II. Terra Incognita 


As adults they'd argued about it for years, good-natured but insistent and 
unyielding: Austin swore that Gabrielle had moved in next door the summer he 
was nine because it was the same year his father had broken his ankle during league 
softball and the family had done without its annual vacation. Gabrielle claimed it 
had to have been the following summer, when he was ten and she was nine, because 
they’d moved a few months after her grandmother had died and left them the money 
to do it. There was no middle ground to be had here; the argument had eventually 
been shelved. 

They could agree, at least, that it had been a hot summer, humid, but summers 
in Kentucky always were—all those lakes and rivers. It had been a summer of 
scabbed knees and the occasional rash. The neighborhood wasn’t so full of kids that 
he could afford to ignore the one next door, newcomer girl or not, so there’d been 
no trial period. They'd taken to each other and that was that. 

Whichever summer it was, she’d moved in a few years before the town started 
to grow in earnest, before so much surrounding acreage fell to saws and bulldozers, 
to be replaced by strip malls and new houses. Austin remembered it as a place of 
boredom, but a hard ten-minute bicycle ride in any direction could put them into less 
tamed territory, where there was at least the possibility of adventure. 

Gabrielle knew how to swim; would dive into the river from any cliff that he 
would. She never flinched at scaling the huge-timbered framework of trestles while 
trains went rumbling directly overhead. She feared no snakes. 

But if there was any place that defined their partnership, it was the old train 
tunnel in the hills past the west side of town. It predated the Civil War but hadn’t 
been used for decades. The tracks had been gone nearly as long, rails and ties yanked 
like rotten teeth out of the rocky channel leading into the tunnel’s mouth, where 
it plunged through the next half-mile of hillside. No one passing by on the new 
tracks thirty yards over would have a clue it was even there; the kudzu and vines 
and trees between were dense enough to screen it from view. The tunnel was all but 
forgotten by the town, a discovery waiting fresh for each new generation of young 
local explorers and adult transients seeking shelter along the tracks. 

The place invoked an irresistible dread. No degree of familiarity could do away 
with its delicious threat, less tunnel now than primordial cave exhaling cold earthy 
breath and housing a thin perpetual layer of mist. No light shone from its other end 
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because years before the center had been walled up to thwart bikers after one had 
wrecked and died alone in the middle. 

Austin and Gabrielle claimed it for their very own that first summer. It was a 
place for pacts, for secrets too vital to share anywhere less secure. They'd walk in 
until the last of the daylight faded on their backs, then keep going. Hearts pounding 
harder than either would admit to, and skin crawling each time it was hit with a 
chilly splat of water, gravid with minerals and dripping from the roof. They never lit 
candles until they’d reached the center wall. The flames threw alien shadows across 
the spray-painted boasts of earlier comers—dead now, must be, eaten by bears and 
it served them right. 

Even today Austin would catch himself opting to recall things differently than 
they'd really been. Not the what so much as the why. Some kids never want to come 
home because they don’t have a care in the world; others, just the opposite. He still 
found it tempting to exchange one for the other. 

He always told Gabrielle that the bruises across the backs of his hands were 
from the kitchen cabinets, shutting before he got clear of the doors. Made him 
out a klutz but it was a good lie; the door edges would cause long thin marks same 
as dowel rods. Gabrielle seemed to suspect otherwise after a few weeks but they 
never went near the truth—his father, an insistent man when it came to memorizing 
Bible verses. Just one generation out of the hills. Nobody would speak about it but 
evidently Austin’s grandfather had lived and died a snake-handler. 

He saved that revelation for the tunnel, feeling giddiness and guilt on the way 
out. Walking toward daylight now, the entrance was so far ahead that all they could 
make out was the color of vegetation beyond. The archway, seen through a quarter- 
mile of mist, turned it into a luminescent green egg, something from which a dragon 
might hatch. Draw closer and this illusion fell apart, only to be replaced by a new one. 
Now they were the hatchlings, about to emerge into a new world. 

On the day it all began, they could hear a train, on the tracks running parallel to 
this forgotten quarter. 

“Lers hop it,’ Austin said, because there was still a lot of walking before they 
got back to where they’d hidden their bikes, and because neither of them had hopped 
a train before. 

They broke into a run, out of the tunnel and up the path back to the tracks, 
ferns slapping at arms and legs. They paced the train as it chugged along, stumbling 
over cinders and the squared ends of the ties. 

He still had a clear image of Gabrielle, first to reach the ladder clinging at the 
front of a boxcar. She might have been the taller one that summer, longer limbed, 
with a gazelle’s grace. Her hand grasped the steel rung and she pulled, and so did 
the train; she was swept up and off her feet as cleanly as if scooped by a vast hand. 
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Austin poured on the speed when he saw her carried farther ahead, Gabrielle’s 
face radiant with the thrill, and she shouted something he couldn’t hear over the 
clashing wheels. 

Next boxcar for sure. 

It began to roll past him, and he saw another ladder, lunged for it. Closed one 
hand on the rung, then the other, same as doing a chin-up in gym class. His shoetips 
skimmed over cinders as he dangled, until his palm hit grease on the way up. 

He always thought there’d been a silent scream on Gabrielle’s face as he fell and 
got yanked toward those steel wheels, never entirely convinced he hadn’t added that 
detail later. 

But really, what else would she have done—laughed? 


— Aar 


Austin let her leave the shack and scuff outside in the dust awhile; better she 
come to terms with this in her own time. 

Kids cope better than adults with witnessing the impossible because their valves 
are still open on what can and cannot be. The impossible may become instead the 
improbable, the rare. But it had been a long time since they were kids; long enough 
for Gabrielle to have rewritten everything as dreams and runaway imagination. 

He watched from the window as she found the water pump out back and 
levered up a bucketful to rinse her face. Most of the makeup came away and that was 
a good thing. Her breezy coif wilted around her face and that helped too. She was 
almost looking like someone he actually remembered, fresh, with wide-spaced eyes 
and a small nose that used to freckle easily. 

Austin rejoined her on the narrow excuse for a porch, in the meager shade of 
its overhang. Came up behind her as she sat on the edge refusing to look at him in 
the doorway. 

“I spent a lot of years telling myself that you weren’t just weird. That you were 
a lunatic,” she said to the desert. 

“Tm not saying you were wrong,” 

Gabrielle hung her head, then with a sigh patted the planking beside her. He sat. 

“Back inside, he...it...that’s not just some man,” she said, clarifying for herself. 
“Not a yogi, or fakir, levitating. That’s not what I saw.” 

“Irs male. But a man? No.” 

“And not an...an angel. You said that yourself. Right?” 

“Not as you and I used to think we understood the term.” 
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She let that digest. “You’re telling me there’s some basis for calling it—him— 
one anyway?” 

“Let’s say you did. You wouldn’t be the first to make that mistake.” 

“Here in this part of Utah, you mean?” 

Austin patted her arm. Thinking so small. “Or anywhere else over the last ten 
thousand years. Maybe more.” 

“Well. Theres some perspective.’ She lowered her head into her hands and 
laughed into them. “Once you get past the levitation he didn’t look very...powerful, 
impressive, omnipotent, I guess those are the words I’m looking for.” 

“Hottest part of the day, it tends to make them sluggish. Or this one it does.” 

It took her awhile longer, but Austin knew she’d get around to it eventually, and 
did, piecing her composure back together and asking what she was doing here. Why 
he’d called. Why bring her all this way. Why she’d agreed to it, even. 

That he had a being floating in an oven-hot room and that it looked human but 
wasn’t, that he claimed its pedigree reached beyond history...all well and good and 
properly astounding, even if only half true. 

But what use was it to her, ultimately? Her jaw might drop today, but 
tomorrow there would still be bills to pay, an employer to satisfy, family to whom 
she was still accountable. Were these things now disposable while she moved to the 
desert and worshipped something in a torpor that allowed itself to be jabbed in the 
side with a stick? 

She still had to get up each morning and contend with the woman in the mirror. 
None of this was the province of angels, real or faux. Why would they bother to 
stoop so low? 

She interrupted herself: “I’m ranting, aren’t I?” 

“Or assimilating.” 

Austin had no problem looking at this from her perspective, Gabrielle 
confronted with a thousand questions to which she might want answers, but not 
answers she’d have to live with. And he knew now why events had conspired to bring 
her here: to be taught. 

Yet still, he wanted only to kiss the sweat from her brow. 

“Remember those last'days we were together?” he said. “Do you remember 
what you called me?” 

“A lot of things, probably. I give up.” 

“You told me I was more deeply alienated from life than any person you’d ever 
seen. I thought you were right, too. I gave you plenty of reasons to feel that way, I 
know. But that wasn’t it, I know now. If it was that bad, I’d’ve killed myself, and that 
was never an option for me.” 


“You were doing a good imitation of it, then.” 
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“Tt wasn’t that I was losing interest in life. Just the mask that gets nailed over it 
and mistaken for the real thing.” 

“You're hardly unique in that. But not many people go to your extremes.” 

He could do nothing but shrug, and she had to laugh at the understatement. The 
genuineness of its sound touched him in the same way that the scents of meadows 
or bread could summon another time. A lesson that he’d had to relearn: Where there 
was laughter, there was hope. 

“Is there no one else in your life, Austin?” she asked, less cheered now. “I don’t 
mean angels, or devils, or whatever you’ve chased over the years. Just simple... 
companionship?” 

He looked at the rugged wood of the porch, knowing she’d see whatever she 
feared most in his hesitation. Companionship—and if there was? Why not just tell 
her? Because he didn’t want to see that it didn’t matter to her? 

“Ts it someone in the town?” she asked. 

He told her yes, leaving it at that because it seemed to prick at her and maybe 
he wanted it to. Maybe she’d instinctively know how little there was to it, physicality 
and not much more, because how much else did he have to give? Gabrielle knew he’d 
never advocated celibacy as a path to anything. If he told her the woman’s name was 
Scarlett that would only confirm every suspicion. 

“What you said earlier,” he said instead, “about bills and obligations, about these 
being your life...you missed the point and you know it. Those aren’t your life, they’re 
just the pictures you hang on your wall. You can live with them. You can change 
the pictures. You can even knock down the whole wall. That’s always your greatest 
power, but it’s also the scariest. Haven’t there been days you know you would’ve 
made different decisions if you’d only known what the consequences were...or 
weren't?” 

Sure, she told him. 

He pointed toward her car and the road. 

“Then do you really want to look back on today,” he said, “as another one of 
those days?” 


He had awakened to the contrasts of firelight and darkness, remembering the 
fall from the train and the moment of horrible certainty that he was heading for the 


wheels...and nothing more. 
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“No, none of it is a dream,” he was told. “No more than all the rest of it. But by 
the time you’ve got that one figured out for yourself, I expect you'll have forgotten 
I even mentioned it.” 

Beneath the blanket he lay on, cool earth. At his feet when he stirred, loose 
bricks, a century old if they were a day. The pale painted face of the tunnel’s center 
wall towered overhead, bathed in the shadowdance of a crackling fire whose warmth 
pushed away the damp chill back here where no summer had ever reached. 

Austin sat up and peered down the length of the tunnel. From here, the dim 
green egg of the entrance looked no bigger than the nail on his little finger. 

“Tm alive,” he said. 

“You don’t sound very sure about that.” 

“But I—” He could not finish, could not say the words. 

“T know it’s going to be hard,” he was told from the other side of the fire, “but 
let me try making this as easy for you to understand as I can. My problem is, I can’t 
talk to this ten-year-old mind of yours on quite the same level as I can talk to your 
body and soul.” 

These weren’t the sort of words he would expect to hear from the man on the 
other side of the fire. The man he saw looked dirty and long-bearded, wearing the 
same rags as the men sometimes seen tramping up and down the railroad tracks. 
His mother had always told him to steer clear of them, and he had, but she’d never 
said he couldn’t stare. Everybody knew they stank of wine. Everybody knew they 
pissed their pants. He’d watched older boys throw rocks at them and it had seemed 
funny until now. 

“You know what your soul is, don’t you?” 

“Yeah,” Austin said. “It’s inside my body and it’s invisible and it’s what makes 
me me.” 

That earned him a smile. “You've their places switched, but that'll do. That'll do 
nicely.” The man reached toward the fire, pulled up from beside it an open can of 
beans he’d been warming. The label was singed. He stirred them with a spoon. “Your 
body knows things your mind doesn’t. Like how to heal a scraped knee. You don’t 
have to think about it, or tell it to work. It just does the job. You follow me so far?” 

Austin nodded. 

“Let’s keep going, then. Your soul remembers things that even your body 
doesn’t. Don’t be getting yourself a big swelled head over it, it’s not just you. 
Everybody’s does. What’s different about you is, your soul’s gotten to the stage that 
it’s remembered one of the last things it needs to.” He blew on a thick spoonful of ` 
beans before shoving them into his mouth. Gravy dribbled down his wiry beard. 
“It’s remembered how to talk to your body and work with it, and share some of those 
other things it knows.” 
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“Things like...what?” 

“Today, for instance? How to keep a clumsy boy like you from cutting himself 
in half.” 

Austin started to ask if that meant he’d bounced clear of the tracks, but the man 
began shaking his head and touched a finger to his lips, mouthing No, no, no. Austin 
looked harder at his face, now noticing something peculiar about his eyes. They were 
two different colors—one blue, the other brown. 

“Don’t try remembering the moment if you don’t want to. It’s a thing no boy 
should dwell on if he can help it. Think about this instead: Can you cut air? Can you 
cut water?” 

Austin shook his head no. 

“You may fee/ solid. But you’re not as solid as you think.” The man grinned, 
firelight glinting off his teeth. “It’s a world of illusion you live in. You may not have 
always known it but your soul did. Remembered how to spread the word just in time, 
too, by the looks of it.” 

The lessons of hundreds of Sundays began to seep through at last. This man 
may have looked like a stew bum but that was just a disguise. 

“Are you an angel?” Austin whispered. 

The man turned one way, then another, looking over either shoulder. He 
shrugged at Austin. “Do you see any wings?” 

“I don’t see no trumpets neither, but that don’t mean you havert got one 
somewhere.” 

“Well observed. Then I expect maybe I am.” 

“But—” Now he was having some problems. “My momma says angels only sing 
and make big announcements and test people and save them if they want to, but they 
don’t come sit around and jaw. Not like this.” 

The man laughed and slapped both hands down on his knees. “Nothing 
against your dear mother but she sounds like a stupid woman to me, one who lets 
books and other people do her thinking for her instead of making up her own 
mind about what’s right in front of her. But if that’s her way, then you can’t take 
it from her, no more than she can set yours for you. You have to realize she’s not 
nearly as old inside as you are, and that can make a difference. So you'll just have 
to be patient with her.” 

Austin tried telling the man that he was wrong, that she was almost thirty, kids 
weren't older than their mothers, but the man just grinned again as though he had a 
secret and ate more beans. 

“Sir?” Austin said. “Will you answer me a question? Does this mean I can’t ever 


be hurt or nothing?” 
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“You can hurt yourself. You can always hurt yourself. I were you, Pd not go 
jumping in front of any more locomotives just to see what I could get away with. 
And in a few years when you start shaving, don’t get the idea you need never worry 
about nicking your chin. It’s all a matter of degree.” 

He recalled feeling like Superman at the time, or maybe Superman dreaming of 
being a boy again. 

“T never heard of nobody else being this way. Why me?” 

“Well now, there’d be two answers to that. The short one and the long one, but 
young as your mind is, neither one would do you much good today.” The man shook 
his shaggy head. “Besides, it’s a thing you should really be figuring out for yourself.” 

The man, if a man he was, treated himself to another helping of beans, then 
sighed and gazed toward the faint greenish glow at the opposite end of the tunnel. 
Telling Austin that he had to go back outside now, there would be people looking 
for him and that the kindest thing he could do for them all was turn up alive. For 
Gabrielle especially, inconsolable Gabrielle who was sure she’d watched him die. 

Austin trudged through mist and chill, and the nearer he got to the entrance, the 
brighter grew daylight’s sheen upon the moist and dripping walls. He looked back 
only once, and saw a fading glow of embers. 

At the entrance he blinked away the glare in his eyes. The world had never 
looked so clear, so green. But he and Gabrielle said so every time they came out. He 
walked farther, until he could hear voices calling to each other over on the tracks, and 
none of them sounded as though they were having a very good day. 

It was nothing he would have noticed back in the dark of the tunnel, with other 
things vying for attention, but out in daylight he spotted it the first time he looked 
down: Slashed across the front of his jeans, along the top of both thighs, was a fat 
stripe of oiled grime, as though he’d draped his empty pantlegs over the rail and 
waited for the train wheels to grind it in. 

Whipping for sure. His mother would never get a stain like that out in the wash. 


— n 


“They’re called the Kyyth,” he told Gabrielle. “If there was ever a language it 
meant something in, it’s dead and long gone by now. He hasn’t said much about that. 
He gets evasive about certain things.” 

“So what you’ve got back there floating in that room is the same as whatever you 
said talked to you in the tunnel.” 
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“Same species, different individual. The big difference is, the one thirty years 
ago had his shit together, I think. This one, he’s a bit...touched in the head, is how 
our families might’ve put it.” 

“All these years Pd decided that never happened, that you’d dreamed it or had a 
concussion from the fall,’ she said. “So what you have back there sleeping on your 
ceiling—” 

“He has a name, why don’t we use that. Memuneh. Or it’s what he likes to be 
called now. I get the impression they don’t keep the same names indefinitely.” 

“Memuneh, then. Memuneh was responsible for the things that happened in the 
town last year.” 

“Sad, but true.” 

“Why sad?” 

Austin almost told her but reconsidered. “Maybe you should make up your own 
mind about that after you talk to him. You might see it differently. You might not 
think it’s sad after all.” 

“You called him a lying prick.” 

Austin grinned. “I did, didn’t I? Don’t let it bias you, it wasn’t without 
affection.” 

She was up and off the porch in another moment, going nowhere but in circles, 
compelled to move all the same. He knew the urge. You couldn’t take these things in 
and just sit on your ass. You felt you had to do something with the knowledge, right 
that very moment, and there was nothing to be done but let it settle in and begin 
reweaving the fabric of the world you thought you knew. Some days he believed that 
being given hints of a higher design was far crueler than the coldest shoulder an 
indifferent universe would have to offer. 

Gabrielle was barefoot now with her slacks rolled up, and he watched her feet 
on the warm ground, watched the dust cake between her toes. What a privilege that 
he’d been able to see them over so many years, in so many circumstances—child-size 
to full-grown, wading in streams and kicking in lakes, running through grass and 
skipping over hot pavement, and, more languidly, tracing chills of pleasure along his 
legs, his chest. Her feet. He thought of them in New York, crammed aching into 
professional shoes, and could scarcely tolerate the thought. Her dear feet. 

Congratulations, she was telling him, and he knew she meant it but there was 
bitterness too. Congratulations, you solved the grand mystery of your life, and was 
it worth everything you gave up to do it? Worth your blood and scarred skin and the 
pain you caused others when they realized they could never possess you more than 
a vision from a head injury? Congratulations, after years of obsessive pursuit you 
tracked down your angel, and is he all you hoped he would be? Does his conversation 
answer all the questions that roasted your heart alive? Now you must know things the 
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rest of us can only guess at or dream about, and how pleased with your choices that 
must make you feel. So congratulations. Was it worth the life with me you traded for 
it? Was it worth the children we never had? 

Suddenly Austin wasn’t sure if she was saying all this, or only part of it and he 
was filling in the rest with everything she left unsaid but smoldering in her eyes. Or 
maybe she’d said none of it and this had lain in his heart all along, waiting until the 
sight of her would make it scream. 

He was not even sure she was really here. 

Its a world of illusion you live in. 

Was it worth it—and what price Paradise for those who refuse to wait? 

My God, he thought, what have I done? 

He left the splintery porch, found Gabrielle to be as solid as anything he could 
hope to believe in. Her jacket was gone now and she wore a sleeveless top, buttery- 
gold skin of her shoulders so real to the touch, hot with the sun, Stiff and resistant 
at first but this was good; illusions would not bother to fight. No illusion would give 
in so sublimely, and then such quiet bliss to hold each other again after eleven years 
of forever. 

“I hate you,” she murmured into the side of his neck, her eyes and nose almost 
as wet as her mouth. 

They held each other in the silent heat, before towering watchers of red stone, 
their bare feet curled firm into kingdoms of dust. 

And for now—and only now, he feared—it was enough. It was the world, or at 
least the best this one had to offer. 


After that day on the tracks and in the tunnel, he had a harder time finding 
anyone who believed him than he thought he would. Disturbed kids looking for 
attention, some said, and making a bad joke of it in the doing; while itd happened 
before Austin’s time, the town still felt a persistent soreness over three boys even 
younger killed on those same tracks. 

Believers? Certainly not his parents. The intercession of a divine guardian 
made no difference. Angels didn’t eat beans from cans. Period. He’d hoped that 
the preacher at his parents’ church would take his side, but while Reverend Hollis 
showed no annoyance over suspicions of hoax or the price of a ruined pair of Levi’s, 
even at that age Austin knew when he was being talked down to. 

Believers? Even then there was only Gabrielle. 
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Over the next few years they looked for angels in the clouds, in the trees, in the 
tall fields of summer corn. They hunted for them in the black dust of coal piles and 
in the muddy waters of river, pond, and stream. They watched for them among the 
stars that flickered or streaked in night skies, and it was here they always felt closest 
to their quarry, but still too far away. 

Year by year they grew taller, grew hair in places they’d never had it before, as the 
world grew wider to accommodate them, then swallow them altogether. Humanity’s 
seething mass and the questions it forced about slaughters and plagues and planes 
that fell from the sky—none of it boded well for the presence of holy messengers. 

He was willing to admit defeat—maybe it really had been a dream—but 
Gabrielle wouldn’t let him. Telling him, “Even if you did fall and hit your head, so 
what? I know what I saw happen to you and J never fell.” 

It was years before he walked the tunnel all the way back to the wall again, and 
when at last he did, he did it alone because that was the way he was spending much 
of his time anymore, gawky and bespotted with acne that no prayer seemed able to 
scrub away, and Gabrielle by now had friends who’d never had ten words for him 
and never would. 

Over the years he’d entered the tunnel often but only so far, as if stayed by some 
inner hand from violating the sanctity of a chamber whose threshold should not be 
crossed until he was ready. It had, of course, been checked out by the rescuers he 
hadn’t needed after his fall from the train; he heard they'd found nothing. The cold 
ashes of a dead fire—meaningless in an area known for transients. No bedroll, no 
empty can of beans. 

Once a child, now an adolescent, he remembered a declivity in the ground, in 
one corner where the defaced concrete wall met the wall of rock. Seepage had always 
filled it before, a wide pool of cold, inky water. He’d chucked his share of rocks into 
it, taking pains to never get vo close. It could be a bottomless well for all they knew. 
Anything could crawl out of it. 

But now it was nothing but a hollow, sharply sloping walls of moist earth with 
a few inches of stagnant water in the bottom. And a body. It lay on its side, curled 
like a discarded fetus, little more than bones, rags, scraps of leathery hide, and the 
scraggly seaweed of a wild beard. Something about it—the scorching of an exposed 
collarbone splitting through the thin flesh, maybe—seemed seared to him, as if it 
had charred halfway to mummification, then fell in the pool and sank to the bottom. 
Preserved by minerals, maybe, and waiting to be found. Time capsule. Message in a 
water bottle. A cold gust of laughter blown into his face from the past. 

There was no rational reason to step into that shallow grave, feel the chilly water 
flood his sneakers, sluice at his ankles. No rational reason to lay hands on that soggy 
husk or peel back the shriveled flaps of its eyelids. He did it anyway. 
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Because there was no rational reason to expect those peculiar eyes to be 
anything but ooze by now...yet they'd survived to stare from their otherwise ruined 
sockets, the whites untarnished by rot, the irises unfaded—one brown, the other 
blue. It occurred to him this time—it would not have before—that these were eyes 
for two worlds, one turned toward earth, the other toward sky. 

Now it seemed they had closed on both. 

Certainly they’d closed on him. 


A few weeks earlier, when during one of his hikes Austin encountered the Kyyth 
weeping in the desert, he’d first thought it was simply a man. Another hiker, lost or 
with a turned ankle, frightened of dying of thirst; or a freight-hopper who’d left the 
train before it passed by Miracle, then gone the wrong direction. 

Then he’d seen its eyes. 

“T knew,” he told Gabrielle. “Right then, I knew.” 

“David Bowie’s eyes are different colors. Would you have had the same reaction 
if you’d met him?” 

“There was more to it than the eyes, I just don’t know how to convey it in a way 
that would make sense. There’s no vocabulary for these things, not in English. Maybe 
in Hindustani. But not here.” 

He understood that Gabrielle expected him to be more or less the same man 
she'd left eleven years ago to his bitterness and dementia. Not necessarily in the worst 
excesses of the temperament she remembered, but at least in his capabilities and 
limitations. Yet even here he was not the same man she’d known. 

How to explain moments of a knowledge that asserted itself like instinct, 
something inborn rather than learned? How to explain the growing manipulation 
of the properties of earth and air and fire and water? How to explain periods 
of monumental silence, brimming with lucidity? He felt like a tuning fork, set to 
vibrating but thrown by mistake into a drawerful of flatware. 

Hardly the same man, which was for the better. The old Austin might never 
even have noticed Memuneh at all. It had been such an inauspicious summit. The 
Austin she remembered—an Austin he no longer even regarded as alive—would 
only have been disappointed by his initial encounter with the Kyyth. Appalled by 
its tears, disgusted by its display of weakness. That younger Austin she remembered 
would’ve expected no less than glare and thunder as the reward for his evocations, 
and if the being they heralded had no wingspan to unfurl, like a vain peacock, then 
by god he would send it back until it returned with the proper plumage. 
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What a wiener he’d been. 

So maybe she wasn’t here to be taught after all. Maybe she was here to forgive 
him for what he must’ve put her through. 

“I haven’t even asked you where you're staying,” he said. 

“At the bed-and-breakfast in Miracle.” 

“How many days?” 

“T left that loose. They accommodated.” 

“I can imagine. Not the waiting list there was last year.” He laughed. “It’s like 
an Old West boom town where they struck angels instead of silver, and then it went 
bust really quick.” 

“Tt has that feeling. A ghost town in the making.” 

“You can stay here if you want. I know it’s not as tastefully appointed. But the 
offer’s there.” 

Her refusal was softened by her smile and the bead of sweat at the tip of her 
nose. “It’s not even on my tab, Austin, now why would I choose splinters over a 
mattress?” 

“Well, it’s purifying,” he said, and they laughed, then spoke for the next hour or 
more as the sun fell toward the stone spires and anvils in the west. The worst of the 
heat began to ebb from the day and he figured Memuneh should rouse soon. The 
first time he turned, impelled by some benign inner alarm, Austin saw him in the 
square of the front window, watching them in silence. Studying their conversation, 
maybe even their bodies. 

Memuneh was so androgynous as to be a stereotype; worse, he was familiar. After 
encountering him in the desert, Austin had combed through books in one of the silly 
shops that had sprung up like mushrooms last year and found the face he’d recognized: 
identical to the harpist in a centuries-old painting entitled Musician Angels. 

Inspiration and artist’s muse? Hardly. As Austin understood, the Kyyth were not 
by nature corporeal, but when opting otherwise, they engineered bodies from the 
elements around them. Carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen...their comprehension 
of molecular biology was intuitive but staggeringly complex. Yet they had a refined 
sense of aesthetics; so long as they were shaping bodies, undoubtedly they’d make 
those shapes pleasing to themselves, and were not too proud to mimic. There was no 
reason to believe they restricted themselves to human form, either, if others suited 
their purposes or whims. A Kyyth could theoretically incubate itself into a wolf or a 
Sequoia; into something extinct, or even altogether nonexistent. 

And then there was Memuneh, with idiosyncrasies all his own. As doe-eyed as 
if he’d stepped fresh from a Renaissance canvas, with flaxen hair center-parted and 
shoulder-length, swept to either side of a high, pale forehead. He could weep, Austin 
knew, but apparently hadn’t wanted his flesh to sweat. 
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When Austin touched Gabrielle’s wrist, she stopped talking and followed his 
gaze. Saw the face, expressionless in the window, then he heard her breath catch in 
her throat. 

Memuneh faded from the window. After it became apparent that he wasn’t 
going to step outside, they followed. He’d retreated all the way across the room, by 
the iron stove. ` 

“Tt’s only Gabrielle,’ Austin said. “I told you about her.” 

They watched each other in mutual apprehension, as if each were afraid to be 
the first to move. 

“I find your name very beautiful,’ Memuneh said to her. She actually blushed. 
“You watched me dreaming. In the other room.” 

Gabrielle, looking at the floor now, stammering an apology. 

“You fly in your dreams too,’ Memuneh went on. “When you do, you never feel 
that it’s a new talent you’ve only just learned, but a very old ability—” 

“That I’ve just remembered,” she whispered, and touched her lips with 
fingertips. 

“Exactly. That’s the genuine you. Why have you brought her here, Austin?” 

“Good question,” he said. 

There was no doubt that Gabrielle believed him now, the one person in the 
world whose opinion of him over time truly mattered. He was vindicated. But was 
this all? Two thousands miles for him to say, “I told you so”? It could not be as petty 
as that, his pride alone, of no benefit to her. 

She was recovering her wits easily enough—Austin could see whatever remained 
of the journalist inside rising to this rare opportunity—but then Memuneh himself 
hardly discouraged it. What degree of power a Kyyth might wield Austin didn’t 
know. Memuneh, though, had elected to look as if one punch would floor him. 

Despite what he was, and the unearthly androgynous beauty of his form, 
Memuneh looked entirely unintimidating. Gabrielle was advancing on him and it 
appeared to make him uncomfortable. She, a convert all over again, old doubts 
slipping from her like the scales from Saul’s eyes: I shut my heart to what I knew was 
true, all these years, oh my god the loss of them, tell me, tell me as much as my eats 
can bear, tell me what’s true and what’s a lie, tell me why there’s so much pain, tell me 
the thoughts of God. Tell me. 

But Memuneh was backing away from her, sliding first along the wall, and 
then wp it, head tucking into his shoulder as his feet left the floor. His arms circled 
his front, cradling himself as he rose, hair brushing against the ceiling and his legs 
drawing up, and he stopped. Eyes losing focus, each tracking independently now, like 
a chameleon’s, whites showing in the center as the mismatched irises rolled to the 


outside. 
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He had almost none of the quiet self-surety of the Kyyth from the train tunnel. 
Memuneh was at times like an autistic child. An angel savant. 

His eyes were fibrillating in his head, then his head itself began to tremble. A 
thread of fragrant fluid, like filtered honey, slipped from the corner of his mouth and 
to the floor. From deeper in his throat, two notes, one high, the other low, their pitches 
in wavering flux like the unsure harmonies of wolf pups learning to howl. The sound 
of it prickled hair and Gabrielle was beside herself for having triggered this. 

“Tt wasn’t your fault,” Austin told her. 

From behind them, another sound, the soft rustling of growth. They turned 
to see green tendrils curling from the symbols he’d marked on the walls, not that he 
needed them anymore but he felt a nostalgia for the crude gateways they’d once been. 
From their flaking rust-toned lines surged this unexpected new life. Buds fattened at 
their ends, then bloomed, a garden of morning glories yawning open, then they too 
began to sing, in shrill screeching voices that pierced like needles of sound. 

Gabrielle had pressed her hands over her ears and Austin was about to follow 
her lead when the flowers quieted. Memuneh fell silent a moment later, drifting back 
to the floor and focusing his eyes. He looked at the blooms, already beginning to 
wilt, wither, fall. 

“If you insist on painting your walls,” he said, “there are better mediums than 
blood. I do zor like that.” 

“My walls, my blood,” Austin said. “Or most of it.” 

Memuneh crushed shut his eyes, as if his heart were breaking. “Oh, Austin. 
How will you ever reach for the future as long as you keep clinging to the past?” 

He said he could not be here right now, that he wished to go off somewhere 
and wait for the stars. A few moments after he was gone, Austin decided anything 
would be better than facing the look in Gabrielle’s eyes, so he found a rag, and began 
to clean up the spatters of honeydew and dead blossoms. 


—vri— 


He’d lost track of her life long before he dropped out of college, but the year 
after, she was home for a visit and he was home to bury his father, so she came to see 
it done. Was there any such innocent beast as coincidence? Or was there a process at 
work here, hidden and cunning? He didn’t think about this until later, caring now only 
that he could cherish the woman she’d become, and that his skin was clear again. 

But it was more than outgrowing the spotty adolescent he’d been. Austin 
supposed he’d changed enough to seem a new creature entirely, reborn from their 


shared chrysalis of summer scabs and wonder. New thoughts, new feelings—maybe 
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he was exotic to her now. As children they’d hunted angels, and he still believed, but 
now he disdained them. 

If my devils are to leave me, I am afraid my angels will take flight as well, Rilke had written. 
A revelation. Court the devils with enough enthusiasm and maybe it would shock the 
angels from their complacent limbo. Angels were like cats, coming whenever they 
pleased, and devils like dogs—they eagerly came when called. 

Anyone’s twenties are a time of great indestructibility, and the days are fertile, 
without limit. Austin and Gabrielle moved around a lot because there were so many 
places to move żo. Odd jobs when they needed money, slack time when they didn’t. 
The occasional marijuana transport could keep them flush for months. 

Three times, in three different cities, his heart stopped as he overdosed on one 
drug or another, and after he was resuscitated he would try to remember if he’d seen 
the tunnel of light that everyone always mentioned. Or his old pal from that other 
tunnel, the train tunnel, shaking his head with a disapproving sigh and saying, “What 
did I tell you? Don’t be pushing your luck.” 

But no. He got none of this, only a nagging sense of déja vu, I’ve done this 
before, died many many times before, how could I have forgotten all those others...? 
And then he would wake to the world and Gabrielle’s reddened eyes, and promise 
her never again. 

He couldn’t imagine another woman willing to look inside him for whatever 
it was that kept her with him. Gabrielle seemed the one pure thing in a wretched 
world, but maybe that was because she didn’t see the world the same way. If it were 
true that souls had ages, then hers was one of the young ones; it frisked about like a 
kitten, driven by curiosity and delight. But his was a weary old tom, waiting out the 
days in its place in the sun while nursing a disgruntled hunch that something better 
had passed it by. 

People couldn’t live this way forever. 

For the past eleven years he’d tried to see it through her eyes instead of his 
own. Twilight in the Badlands of South Dakota—he’d wanted to go there ever 
since reading Steinbeck’s impression of that harsh and arid place, knowing by now 
how artists could be prophets without realizing it, truths they'd never consciously 
intended seeping into their brush strokes or their words. 

They deserve this name. They are like the work of an evil child, Steinbeck had written 
of the Badlands. Such a place the Fallen Angels might have built as a spite to Heaven, dry and 
sharp, desolate and dangerous, and for me filled with foreboding. A sense comes from it that it does 
not like or welcome humans. 

But the Badlands did not drive Austin away, and that was welcome enough. He 
and Gabrielle rented a cabin on their border and did what they always did whenever 
they put civilization behind them: divided their attentions between earth and sky. 
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He’d been gone a full day when she came looking for him on one of the trails 
they’d explored together. In the years to follow Austin imagined what it must’ve been 
like for her, picking her way along the runnels of erosion. 

She spotted him on the wide, flat top of a rocky outcropping, kneeling and 
stripped to the waist. He imagined how he must’ve looked to her as she drew nearer 
and saw first the braided rawhide whip doubled together in his fist, then the mass of 
bleeding welts draped over each bare shoulder, all the way down his back to his waist. 

He imagined her revulsion on seeing the coyote, the condition of its tawny pelt. 
Surely she understood that it was dead. 

A storm had threatened earlier; the evening sky was a dense blue-gray, sawn at 
by jagged ridges of stone. The wind blew from the northwest and sliced itself apart 
to get to them. 

“They’re coming,” he told her. “You can’t believe how hard they’re trying to get 
through here.” 

And if she understood that the coyote was dead already, he could imagine her 
grasping for some rational explanation why it would still be moving, but just its 
throat and lower jaw, like the victim of a stroke trying to form sensible words. All 
through that night, he never could make out what they were. 

But he could imagine how Gabrielle must’ve felt, turning her back on the sight 
and running for the cabin. He found it empty the next morning, and the van was 
gone. She’d left a note at least. 

He considered it a sign of growth that he didn’t blame her. 

Did you ever consider, she’d written in the note, that you've taken what was a beautiful, 
inexplicable experience you had as a boy and used it to destroy your life? 

Only every day, he told the note. 

Only every day. 


She went back to town after Memuneh’s seizure—he didn’t know what else to 
call it—and did not return all that next day. Or the day after that. The Kyyth was 
gone as well, but his disappearances were common enough, and never lengthy. 

Her headlights woke him late the next night but he pretended they hadn’t as she 
eased open the shack door and crossed to where he lay on the mattress on the floor. 
On his side, he feigned sleep the way most people never thought to, breathing slowly 
and deeply instead of falling deathly silent. She bought it. He could feel her go to her 
knees on the mattress, then slowly draw the sheet down to his waist and leave it there. 
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She was looking at his back in the moonlight, at its mat of old scars. He thought she 
might’ve touched one, very lightly, but the feeling there was nearly gone. 

Soon she retreated but never left, and maybe he’d slept for a moment, because 
when he began to wonder if she was still watching him in the dark, and turned over 
to peek through slitted eyes, he saw that Memuneh had come back without his even 
realizing it. 

Near the door, Gabrielle was sitting with both legs tucked beneath her, sagging 
back against Memuneh. He held her from behind as a parent might hold a child 
stricken with sorrows, arms wrapped protectively around her, rocking her so gently 
she might’ve been made of crystal. Now and again his arm would rise, and his fingers 
dab beneath her eyes. 

They were both at such peace Austin dared not move. For all the mystery of his 
origins, Memuneh seemed a simple creature. He aspired only to be a comforter, as if 
unsure of what he was, and in lieu of that certainty had looked to paintings for the 
gentlest reflections of how his kind was seen by those who professed to need them 
most. He was the creation of dead men and pigments. 

Gabrielle was still there in the morning when Austin awoke for good, but not 
the Kyyth—granting them privacy, maybe. He saw that she was looking through 
his journals. That he didn’t mind and that she didn’t look sheepish when he spotted 
her...there could be no greater evidence than this to their having reached back 
toward their old familiarity. 

“Tet me tell you about loss,” she read aloud. “Let me tell you about lies. Let 
me tell you about disappointment and heartache and betrayal, o my.” She closed the 
notebook. “Feeling a little maudlin that day, were we?” 

“Or that year,” he said. 

“Did you write that about anybody J know?” She set the journal aside. “Had 
your heart torn out by women and angels. Just think of the songs you could write.” 

He decided to say nothing of the previous night, simply see where the day 
led. After he slipped on his pants she followed him outside, and he used the tiny 
outhouse and washed from the bucket at the pump, then shaved. She combed out 
the snarls in his braid and rewove it, and ran her fingers once through the streak of 
silver on the other side. 

“What brought you out of it?” she asked. “Your maudlin era.” 

“Evolution?” he guessed. “I just got sick of the sound of my own gloom. I was 
so full of shit. I really missed laughter. So I started by laughing at myself. You can’t 
imagine how liberating that was.” 

“Td like to try,” she said, barely loud enough to be heard. 
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She levered water from the pump and let it cascade over her bare feet. She was 
wearing a dress, full and flimsy and very free about her hips and ankles, and as the day 
advanced the heat didn’t seem to bother her nearly as much as it had before. 

She was still there at dusk, so they watched the evening redness in the west 
while eating the eggs and beans he cooked over an open fire. The night was clean 
and cool and cloudless, perfect for stargazing. They spread two layers of blankets 
on the shack’s roof—ground level was risky; sidewinders might be drawn to their 
body heat. They lay on their backs, side by side, above them the light and dust of the 
galaxy; one of billions. For an hour she said nothing, and he wondered how long it 
had been since she’d seen this panorama, the man-made luster of New York stealing 
it from her sky. 

“Do you remember when we used to do this before, and what we used to say the 
stars were?” she said. “Sure you do, you remember everything,” 

“I remember,” he said. “Your idea, though, wasn’t it?” 

“We were probably stoned.” 

A decade and a half or more ago they had decided that stars were the souls 
of the dead, still shining, and the souls of the yet-to-be, waiting for their descent. 
Or maybe one and the same, souls in respite before their return, that next chance 
to get it right, or at least better than the lifetime before. It was utter bongwater, but 
explained Hell, trapped in a nuclear ball of gas and fusion that burned away all the 
taints unfit to live behind a baby’s smile. 

She told him that Memuneh had promised to share with her the same things 
he’d already shared with Austin. She asked if there was any place in particular that 
Memuneh went when he wasn’t staying at the shack. Austin just grinned and said, 
well, maybe he’d share that with her too, while he was being so forthcoming. 

“He has a thing for the desert,” Austin said. “He says it reminds him of what’s 
left of the home of the first civilization, when “hey first met ws.” 

“Which—Egypt? Sumer?” 

“Earlier than either one, according to him. A lot earlier.” 

Later they listened to a train as it roared through and out of Miracle, whistle 
piercing the night, then saw the distant spear of its headlamp as it raced across the 
darkened land. And since he’d never lived where wolves were known to roam, this 
was how he imagined their howls to sound in the wild, purposeful and forlorn and 
sharp with wanderlust. 

Maybe Gabrielle felt it too, because soon she asked what was next for him. 
Where would he go from here, once he’d gleaned all he could from this rare and 
wondrous encounter? Would it always be shacks and subsistence, for the rest of his 


life? Was there no part of him left that wouldn’t be let down by what an average day 
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had to offer? Or did something yet remain that would be satisfied by what he could 
hold in his hands and heart? 

Valid questions, all. 

“You said you have a woman here?” she said, voice flat now. 

“Yes.” Then, “She’s no one I could grow old with. It’s not that type of 
relationship.” 

“What’s her name?” 

“Scarlett.” He waited for snide comments, but they never came. 

“You're already old, Austin. We’ve always known that.” 

She said nothing more about Scarlett, and throughout the day, as during her 
arrival, had said nothing at all about her husband back in New York. He found this 
more revealing than any truth she might’ve shared or lie she might’ve attempted. 

And now it was clear as the night sky why she’d come. It was not to be taught, 
nor to forgive, although that was part of it. It was, instead, to usher him back to the 
rest of his life, far from these fields of ephemera. I’ve seen the nearest shore of 
Heaven, so burn out my eyes because it could never be Paradise without her...and 
even with eternity in the balance I still don’t know if I can bear her absence one 
more day. 

In eleven years he could not remember a single sunrise when some part of him 
hadn’t ached for missing her. 

When he reached for her hand she didn’t pull it away, and he found that if he 
focused on the stars he could forget about the blankets and roof beneath them, and 
it was almost like flying. 


Despite claims by the town’s latter-day immigrants and all the revisionist New 
Age apocrypha written up in cheaply-printed booklets and sold from wire racks 
beside cash registers, the long-term residents knew better and laughed: Miracle, Utah, 
had never been named for some earlier imprimatur of divine favor. It had been called 
Miracle to honor a mule of the same name owned by the first family to settle the 
area in the early 1880s. The mule had pulled a wagonload of their earthly possessions 
across the Great Plains, over the Rockies, and into the parched Utah desert, where 
the family—all fourteen of them, minus the three lost along the way—opted to make 
their home within the paltry oasis of fertility they found there. Mostly dead anyway, 
the mule was shot through the head and eaten. 

The settlement drew others and, like most towns sprinkled throughout the 
expanding annex of the nation, went through times of boom and bust. Within a 
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decade after the bones of that heroic mule had been gnawed clean out of nutritional 
desperation, rich deposits of copper were discovered nearby, then mined for nearly 
two generations until the shafts wheezed nothing but rocks and dust. By then there 
was too much town to dry up and blow away, but not enough to roll ahead on its own 
momentum. There was just enough to stagger in circles without falling, 

Why, then, after more than a century since its humble and sacrificial beginnings 
did it suddenly appear graced by a divine presence? Theories abounded, but one of 
the simplest held that the name itself had done it, that Heaven had looked down 
and read the sign on the way in, and decided that alone merited its attention, like a 
declaration of faith that had never been abandoned. 

Mule shit, said the crustier and more pragmatic of the old timers. It was enough to 
make the town’s namesake turn over in its shallow grave. ..if the beast even had one. 

Still, there was no denying the obvious: Something had come to Miracle. It was 
first seen floating just above the roofline in front of the town’s tallest building, the 
three-floor brick hotel. It was seen, on occasion, to emit such a dazzling light that the 
naked eye had to turn away. On a day of murderous heat, when the electricity went 
out, a dark and swollen cloud came in from across the distant mountains, in direct 
opposition to that day’s winds, and cooled the air and streets with a torrent of rain. 

Its interaction in the lives of individuals soon followed: a broken leg healed after 
a drunken tumble down a flight of stairs, a cancer burned painlessly from the jaw of 
a tobacco chewer. A woman who'd hours before learned that her son had been killed 
in an accident during army basic training claimed that it appeared in her home and 
held her through the night while she cried. His eyes, she said, were the most striking 
eyes she’d ever seen—one blue, the other brown. 

By the time Austin read this—incredulously reported in a month-old issue of 
Disclose magazine that had reached him in Alaska—the world was already beating a 
path to Miracle’s door. 


Like most days when he’d made this walk, Austin covered the distance more 
quickly than he knew was humanly possible. Not far from the shack his head would 
begin to spin—not with the dizzy side-to-side vortex of drunkenness or illness, but 
one that seemed to wheel from back to front. He never felt as if he were losing 
his balance, just his sense of solid ground beneath him. It was not unpleasant, and 
he’d walk a bit farther along the desert road and find himself in Miracle as fast as 
if he’d driven. 
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On foot yet four miles in as many minutes? It was profoundly disorienting at 
first. But now he just accepted, and laughed. And today headed for the hotel. 

With a hesitancy to discuss her past even greater than his own, Scarlett had 
come to Miracle last year within a week after he had. She’d given different last 
names on different occasions, and there was no reason to believe any were valid, 
just as there was no reason to believe that Scarlett was her given Christian name. 
He’d made these near-anonymous acquaintances before, men and women brushed 
into peculiar corners by circumstances of lives that had slipped their control, or 
those who’d remade themselves from scratch and hid from whatever they wanted 
to leave behind. 

It was morning, with Memuneh and Gabrielle off on their own, as he’d 
promised her. Austin supposed he was taking advantage of it to come say goodbye. 
Neither he nor Scarlett had ever said how long they planned on staying, but it went 
unspoken that Miracle was no permanent destination. 

“Well look at you, all red-faced and serious-looking,” she said when she opened 
the door to her room. “You run all this way just to see me, or are you meeting your 
friend for cornflakes and thought you’d drop by for a quick bounce?” 

“You know about Gabrielle already?” 

“This town doesn’t bustle so much these days that a new face doesn’t stand out 
when it stays more than one afternoon. People talk. She’s at the bed-and-breakfast, 
right? They know where she’s from, Austin, and I’ve got me a good memory. Oh, and 
come to think of it? I might've heard she wasn’t there for breakfast this morning, 
imagine that. Now where ever can she be, I wonder?” 

“Well,” he said, “that’s what I get for trying to keep a secret in a townful of 
born-again telepaths.” 

She reached out and drew him in by the buttons of his sun-faded denim shirt 
and began to undo them. “I’ve always found that to be one of your more endearing 
qualities, that you'll laugh at your own kind.” 

But they weren this kind any more than they were hers, and everyone around knew 
it. He and Scarlett may have come to Miracle in last year’s flood of seekers, but there 
the similarities ended. They were both outcasts in that sense, suspect and heretical. 

As a mecca, Miracle was just as crippled now as it had been as a played-out 
mining town, and this had nothing to do with Memuneh’s abrupt vanishing from 
public view. The town drew children in adult bodies, and while he didn’t fault them 
for the sillier beliefs and practices they clung to—children were like that—they 
showed up wanting to bathe in the glow of angels without ever having shaken 
hands with devils. Desperate for lives that meant something more than sweat and a 


grave, they craved the light without wanting to know about the darkness. The wiser 
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among them would eventually learn that the two were indivisible; one couldn’t be had 
without the other. The rest would always live in fear. 

Scarlett seemed the only other one who knew this. She shunned the tarot readers, 
the crystal merchants, the aroma therapists. She laughed at the wishful thinkers who 
looked to the desert and swore the buttes were shaped like pyramids. She mocked the 
fools who waited for a spacecraft to land and pick them up. 

Then why was she here? 

“You ever hear about the man, thought he was losing his mind, so he checked 
into the asylum to compare?” she’d told him, her only nod toward an explanation. 

“I thought he never left,’ Austin had said. 

“That was only because he didn’t have anyone else to talk to on his own level.” 

And yet. He’d had more serious discussions with the cook at the diner than with 
Scarlett. It was as if she’d gravitated toward him precisely because she sensed that he 
wouldnt go prattling on about auras. 

As she pulled him toward the bed he thought of Gabrielle on her hike this 
morning with Memuneh, and it felt like a betrayal. Not just of Gabrielle and the 
resurrection of old feelings, but of Scarlett too. He’d never even told her about 
finding the Kyyth, much less introduced them. She’d seemed so complete without it, 
the time to do so never right. 

She was one of those rare women who became less vulnerable the less she 
wore, as comfortable in her skin as a panther. There was something about her that he 
found, not godless, but resolutely pagan. In her physicality she was unapologetic and 
unshameable. In their coupling Austin felt he came closer to death than he ever had 
with trains or accidental overdoses. 

While she liked to be mounted from behind, bracing herself on hands and knees, 
there was nothing submissive about it, as she rammed fiercely back with haunches 
strong as a mare’s. The rising and falling arch of her spine was muscled and, like 
the rest of her, brown as a pecan. If she scissored him between her thighs he was 
as good as clenched by a python. Scarlett would toss her head, that shimmering fall 
of straight hair, crow-black with a reddish sheen, and look back at him over her 
shoulder as he held on, and her grin was the most lascivious thing he’d ever seen, as 
if she knew exactly the effect she was having on him. 

But that was hardly likely. 

This one stubborn concession to an animal urge became the gateway to the 
most universal trait shared by everything alive: it was like dying. They made savage 
love and he died, over and over and over and over. 

His loins took care of themselves, lunging after rapture, but synapses fired in 
his head without regard for logic. Like frames from movies seen only while passing 
through a room, or the frustrating sips of otherwise forgotten dreams. 
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They took him over again, as soon as he’d gotten to the state where he couldn’t 
have dwelled upon Gabrielle and Memuneh if he’d tried. Eros and thanatos 
saturated every breath. He floundered in a chilly bog while a bronze blade slashed 
his throat. A steel axe caught the sun before splitting his helmet on a battlefield 
of baked clay. He was shot in an alley, he sighed final breaths upon soft beds and 
wheezed in agony with fluid-choked lungs and felt the spark leave him as he stared 
at cow dung inches from his eyes. He felt the claws of a leopard crack open the 
bony little cage of his chest. 

There was no end of ways to die, and when he meshed with Scarlett he was 
privy to them all. 

Had they been his own demises? Other lives, other times? He didn’t know. The 
forty years of this one seemed enough, that he’d lived different lifetimes in just a few 
years, through cycles of madness and despair and hope and hatred and love and joy, 
each one consuming him yet always leaving a capacious hunger for more. 

As always, he knew death, and together he and Scarlett found their release, then 
he slumped across the moist sheen of her back and felt the reaffirming thud of his 
heart. She shrugged him off her and they rolled over on sweaty sheets. She drew her 
legs up, crossed them at the knee and dangled five toes over his belly. 

“This was it, wasn’t it, Austin?” she said. “I can feel it. This had ‘finale’ written 
all over it.” 

“I suppose it does.” 

“Were you planning on telling me? Or just assuming Id figure it out on my 
own?” 

He had to chuckle. “I didn’t know you ever waited to be told anything.” 

“Well now you have a point.” The toes came down, lightly squashing his wet 
genitals. “You’re going away with her?” 

“Tt’s why she’s here. Neither of us knew it at first, but it’s why she came.” 

“Sure about that, are you? What’s so special about her? A nomad like you, you 
must’ve had lots of basis for comparison.” 

“Gabrielle...believed in me. At a time when no one else did. She believed.” 

“I guess that'd explain why she left you all those years ago. Yeah. Anyway. 
What’s it matter who believed you and who didn’t, as long as_yow knew what was 
true about your” 

“Sometimes,” he said, “you just need that mirror for your own sanity. You 
know—like the man who went to the asylum?” 

Scarlett looked out the window. “I hate it when they use my own damn words 
on me.” 


“There aren’t going to be any grudges here, are there?” 
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She turned onto her side and her elbow. “I’m not possessive, Austin. Pm very 
disappointed in you. In what you're settling for now. But I’m not possessive.” 

“And fiddle-dee-dee, tomorrow’s another day, right?” 

“Wait and see,” she said. “It might even be more than that.” 


III. Terra Infernal 


Their hike had started not long after sunrise, leisurely and even meandering at 
times, but always guided by a sense of destination. Memuneh would stop and show 
her a particular bush or rock formation as if it had some special significance to him, 
but wouldn’t always explain why, and when he did, the explanations as often as not 
left her baffled. 

“Don’t move any closer to that rock. A nest of diamondback rattlesnakes lives 
beneath it,” he told her. “I spent a day here once letting them bite me.” 

She’d come to Utah with proper clothes for this—loose shorts and a white 
cotton blouse and a hat wide enough to shade her face—but had had to use her 
MasterCard to buy hiking shoes. A worthy investment. With them on her feet and 
Austin’s canteens slung on her hip, she’d lost her terror of the desert now that it 
would have to work so much harder to kill her. Drink her water, watch her step, and 
all was well. As for the heat, summers in New York could be as bad, with humidity, 
concrete, and kamikaze taxis to tip the balance. She could even claim witness to the 
imperious beauty that Austin found here. 

A friend she’d lost track of had once spent a year in Africa and come back 
singing the praises of ripping herself loose of all that was familiar. New languages, 
new cultures, new faces—almost everything she knew had been invalidated. It had 
been, her friend said, the most terrifying and exhilarating time of her life. 

Gabrielle now thought she could understand what this must’ve been like, the 
past few days taking her to a place that a shift in geography alone could never 
have accomplished. It had been the rediscovery of a world she’d seen long ago 
but rejected, in her youth too intimidated by its strangeness to acknowledge it, too 
threatened by its darker corners to let them touch her. 

It was no place to live every day—even Austin seemed to know that now—but 
it could shape the ways those days were spent. 

And now, as she moved in the shadows of vast rocks, she felt a manic joy, no 
longer afraid to walk away from the life she thought she’d wanted. 

Memuneh pointed to a hummock of red stone curving out of the earth. “Here. 
Look. Here. This is where I encountered Austin. I was sitting, he was walking.” 

“He told me you were crying.” 

Memuneh didn’t affirm it, but neither did he deny. 
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“Why?” 

“Because I was able,” he said, and seemed to edge away from the matter. She 
decided not to press it. Had done so once already and the resulting seizure was 
nothing she wanted to repeat. 

“Why'd you talk to Austin at all?” she asked instead. “If what he says is true, 
you hadn’t shown yourself in Miracle for a couple of months or more. To anyone. 
Why him, then?” 

“I had watched him already, from a distance. I knew who and what he was. I 
watched him play with the whirlwinds. When he saw me that day he looked at me 
with such recognition that I saw from his eyes that he already knew the Kyyth, even 
if our name was unknown to him. He saw me, and knew, and his knees didn’t bend. 
I had no reason to hide, because there was nothing in him like the others.” 

“You were hiding from the whole town?” 

“They were not what I thought they were,” he said, “and when the new ones 
came they were not what I hoped they would be.” 

He seemed bewildered by this, like a child in a new school struggling to make 
sense of why he wasn’t accepted for himself. And Memuneh was a child, in some 
odd, handicapped fashion. “Touched in the head,” Austin had described him, and it 
was cruelly apt. 

At first this was hardly reassuring, that even the agents of whatever lay beyond 
the narrow spectrum of everyday didn’t have all the answers. But now she was 
reconsidering. In a peculiar way, Memuneh offered hope, if not in the manner he 
probably intended. Because if there was room for mistakes—and in his failure and 
simplicity he seemed to be just that—then there was always room for atonement, and 
death would not be the harsh judge she’d grown up being told it was. 

He led her onward, and they stopped awhile to watch a hawk on the wing, a 
dark scythe against the blue, riding air currents in slow, lazy spirals. The sun was high 
overhead when they reached a gulley between a pair of facing cliffs, and she followed 
him into it. A half-mile later he pointed out a spot along the wall where some ancient 
river had carved out a slice from the base to leave a smooth hollow, fifteen feet high 
and sheltered from wind, sun, and rain by a sloping overhang. 

Yes. Oh yes. Here was where Memuneh came when Austin didn’t see him for 
days. 

It was an art gallery, petroglyphs faded by the ages but indelibly left upon the 
rock in red and white and black and brown ochres. The oldest, he told her, predated 
the birth of Christ by six thousand years. Some were contemporaneous with that; 
others a mere eight centuries years old. 

How haunting they were: animal totems and the undulating lines of giant 
snakes, spirals and spoked circles and stars, hand prints and faces with gaping fanged 
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mouths, skinny hunters with their spears. But most mysterious were the bulkier 
figures more than human, with huge staring eyes, or great racks of antlers or curving 
horns, or simply rendered dark and solid in their broad-shouldered inscrutability. 

They demanded silence and slow breaths, and she was glad to offer it to them. 

“The people in Miracle are no longer even aware this is here,’ Memuneh said. 
“Austin knows, but would never tell them.” 

She nodded. It was just as well. 

“I only wanted to bring them light,” he said, “and hold those who needed it 
when it was dark for them. I believed that I brought enough light for all of them, but 
there were so many who wanted to possess it. Light. How can light be possessed?” 

He told her then that he’d watched them kill over it. Not publicly, but in secret, 
at night. He admitted that there had to have been more behind it than what he 
witnessed, but four of those who already lived here had driven three new arrivals 
into the desert, far past the other side of town. Graves had already been dug, and to 
keep the murders from being given away by the sound of distant gunfire, they were 
committed with a shovel and a pick-axe. “It’s our angel,” Memuneh told her one of 
them had said, “‘not yours.” He’d not shown himself in Miracle since that night. 

She felt sickened. “You. ..you couldn’t stop it?” 

“Stop it?” 

“Just the sight of you would’ve done it—don’t you think? God!” 

Memuneh stared, tender face suddenly alien to her, amazed that she could even 
suggest such a thing. 

“Tt was only their bodies dying. They did not. Bodies always die. Why would I 
stop something so natural? I comfort suffering and remove it if I can, but death? 
There ¿s no stopping that. Death is its own law.” 

Then why, she demanded, had he let the murders drive him into seclusion? Why 
abandon the rest and douse that precious light he’d been so eager to bring? Why sit 
on his ass in the desert and wait for Austin to come along and finding him crying 
over it? 

Because their eyes were all so weak, he explained, they could hardly see a thing. 
Even in his presence, he’d realized, they saw nothing but the few years of their own 
tiny lives. 

“And that was a surprise to you?” Gabrielle said. 

“Why I might come here? They thought it was for them alone.” He pointed to 
the petroglyphs, three of the more ghostly figures, the highest off the ground at a 
dozen feet and among the oldest, he’d said. They were like none of the others, the 
three bodies long and bladelike, tapering to points. Each dangled one arm at its side 
and held the other straight out, trailing something the neolithic artist had depicted as 
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thin streamers; from the same arm an arc swept up and overhead and down the other 
side, like a corona or a single vast wing. 

“Tve been here before,” he said. “The one on the left was me.” 

Soon, on the return hike, he did most of the talking. 


“There are no angels and no devils, not as you believe in them...those of you 
who believe at all. There are only the Kyyth, and how you see us. 

“We shared your birth as a separate species and have walked alongside you ever 
since, only rarely making ourselves known for what we actually are. Some of us 
choose to play to your expectations. Some choose to confound them. 

“But it is for you that we exist, and for no other reason. We exist so that you 
become what you were meant to be. 

“We began as thoughts in the mind of what you have named God, and Allah, 
and Brahma, and Ialdabaoth, and Ahura Mazda, and all the other names. We fell 
from that mind into independence so we could remain here. Because then we were 
all that was left of what some of you much later named Deus Absconditus—the God 
Who Went Away...” 


Late that afternoon he sensed Gabrielle returning before she came into view, and 
waited for her out behind the shack. She was alone, Memuneh having accompanied 
her only so far, then turning around again. 

She stuck her head beneath the faucet and he levered up a cooling gusher over 
her neck and scalp. As she stood dripping, the water soaking into already sweaty 
clothes, she’d look at him and smile, look away and frown, look at her feet and shake 
her head. A day alone with Memuneh could do that to anyone. 

“The thing is,’ she said, “I’m not sure that I even believe everything he told 
me.” 

Austin swept sodden hair from her eyes. “I think some things he just makes 
up...to fit the way he wishes they were.” 

“But że believes them, doesn’t he?” 

“Oh yeah.” 

“So if he acts on them like they are, then doesn’t that make them true? Just a 
little bit?” 

“If you remain inside his tiny sphere, then maybe it does.” 

She told him how they’d stopped to watch a hawk, twice—once on the way to 
the petroglyphs, again on the way back. Maybe it wasn’t the same hawk but that was 
hardly what mattered. Memuneh’s fascination with its gliding upon the air currents 
was at least as compelling as the bird itself, she said, and finally she’d watched him 
instead. His absorption whenever it flapped its wings. 
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“Even a cat eyeing something it’s about to pounce on doesn’t bring the same 
degree of focus as he brought to that hawk. I’ve never seen anything like it, to be that 
enthralled by watching something just go about its business,” she said. “Why did he 
share these things with me, Austin? I’m not anybody.” 

“To me you are. And he draws a distinction between me and the rest of the 
town. He knew I wanted you to see him. Agreed to it.” 

“And now we leave him behind,” she said. “I wish we could do something for 
him.” 

You let him hold you the other night, Austin thought. I imagine he considers that payment 
enough. 

But later, after they had opened a jar of tamales and were heating them with rice 
over the fire, Austin began to wonder if the two of them hadn’t, in some benign but 
significant way, been used. Not to exaggerate his own importance, but Memuneh had 
nevertheless come to rely on him for companionship, and surely understood that this 
squalid shack wouldn’t be home forever. 

Along comes Gabrielle, then, catalyst of that deliverance. As she was always 
meant to be. Memuneh might've even known it first...and so used her as a test 
before revealing himself to Miracle all over again. Letting her prove to him that not 
everyone here was the worst example of the human species. 

A day alone with Gabrielle could do that to anyone. 

Would Memuneh try again? Even now, somewhere in that glowing red horizon, 
was he hoping, planning, dreaming? 

Austin thought it was one of the worst ideas he’d ever heard. Like Saint Francis 
when no one would listen, Memuneh belonged with the animals. They were so much 
less likely to disappoint him. 

In the distance they could hear the coming of another train, and smiled at each 
other for everything the sound brought with it. 

“Stars’ll be out soon,” he said. 

“Maybe you should watch them by yourself tonight. I think,” she said, “I need 
to stay at the B-and-B, I have things in my head I need to get sorted out. I need to 
call Philippe. And if you have any...entanglements...you need to wrap up, maybe 
you should.” 

Scarlett, she’d be thinking of. Wondering what the woman looked like. He didn’t 
tell her that this severance had already been taken care of, just told her she was right. 

“Then tomorrow? We start fresh.” She reached out to touch his braid, the silver 
streak in his hair, the marks that his life had cut into his face. “I love you, Austin. I 
always have. But I never knew if that was enough. And I still don’t.” 

He understood. So as the sun began to set on his last day in the desert he tried to 
soak in every diminishing ray. Let him hold them inside and let their fire burn there 
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tonight so that tomorrow he could leave some ashen bit of himself smoldering on 
the ground, satisfied at last that it had the answers that mattered most. 


—Svyay——_ 


“One of your philosophers—French, like the man you took for your husband— 
wrote ‘Imagination could never invent as many and varied contradictions as nature 
has put into each person’s heart.’ 

“If even the simplest man or woman is such a mass of contradictions, how 
much more so, then, is what you named God, simultaneously everything and its own 
opposite. God is life, God is death. God is growth, God is destruction. God is here, 
God is nowhere, always...and never. 

“Deus Absconditus...the loving God Who Went Away. 

“And so the Kyyth filled the void between, each of those contradictory thoughts, 
splintered off from the rest and contained within itself, with a mind of its own. So 
that we might come to you. 

“It’s what our name means in the language of the first people we showed 
ourselves to, people the world no longer knows of. In their tongue ‘kyyth’ meant 
‘bridge.’ 

“I would never tell this to Austin because there was so much he instinctively 
understood already, I felt it would benefit him to keep wondering about something. 

“But I tell it to you, because I know he’ll be leaving soon and now I want him 
to know...” 


The window of Gabrielle’s room faced east, and even through the blinds the 
light was bright enough to wake her. Sun and clock alike mocked her and the night 
she’d wasted. 

She hated waking up fully clothed atop a made bed—the sleep never really 
seemed to count then. She hadn’t meant to drop off this way because she hadn’t 
meant to go to bed before calling Philippe. Which she hadn’t done because it was 
so much easier to worry about what she could take back to the magazine to possibly 
justify the trip here. “Interview With the Angel,” first in a three-part series? Have 
half the readership howling in protest—how gullible does she think we are?—and 
the other half applauding for all the wrong reasons: looove the irony. 

One crisis at a time, please. 

She looked at the clock again—6:26. 
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Gabrielle heard from the bathroom the heavy plop of water as it dripped from 
the faucet into the tub. Odd—it sounded as though the tub were full. Which couldn’t 
be. She’d always used the shower. Never even stoppered the drain in the first place. 

Austin would be here at 10:00. Give or take. He’d follow her to Salt Lake City, 
where she’d turn in the rental and hope his car was sound enough to endure to the 
east coast. 

That dripping—a full tub, definitely. She listened to it for a few moments, 
perplexed; but a pleasant sound if you were in the mood. Promise of warmth and 
steam on a winter day, or a cool soak on one like today. But as her head cleared of 
the morning groggies the more she realized it shouldn’t have been promising anything 
right now. 

When she got up to check, Gabrielle halted in the bathroom doorway. The tub 
could wait. 

She knew without the slightest prompt that this was Austin’s woman. Scarlett, 
sitting on the toilet lid. It couldn’t be anyone else. In a town this size, she and Austin 
would find each other because there was something barbaric about the both of 
them, although Austin seemed to have bested it. And what had he implied—the 
relationship was only physical? In that case, she didn’t need to see Scarlett at all. This 
was a woman whose bodily tenure you really didn’t want to follow. 

“How did you get in here?” 

The faucet, dripping. The ripples, gentle across the water. 

When Scarlett stood up, Gabrielle saw her arm; hadn’t noticed it until now, the 
way Scarlett had been holding it down and out of view. Saw the smear of blood along 
the inside of her forearm. Saw something jutting from—oh god. 

“You're hurt,” Gabrielle said. The woman had come here to commit suicide, was 
that it? For the statement it made? 

But no. It wasn’t Scarlett’s wrist that was the problem. Whatever was stuck into 
her was emerging from a split across the palm, just above the heel of her hand. Wide 
and flat and dense, almost blade-like, a cleaver or short machete. But not the color of 
metal. No, this was pale, almost a bone-white, and— 

It was bone. And it was extruding by itself, as though a deformed extension of 
the bones of her lower arm had grown out through her hand. 

Gabrielle understood then. If not everything, enough. 

“But your eyes,” she said. “They’re both...” 

“You don’t think we have control over them too? When we really don’t want 
someone to know?” 

“Can’t you just leave us alone?” It was the closest thing to a prayer she would 
offer this creature. Austin’s demon lover. “God damn you, just leave us alone and let 


us have our lives.” 
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“Don’t blame us for what’s in your heart,” Scarlett said. “He’s much, much too 


old for you.” 


“We have no need of bodies to exist, but will wear them if we wish to. We gather 
them from the elements around us and manipulate them as we need. The Kyyth have 
never restricted ourselves to the human body, but we love it most. Because it is you 
that we are most alike. 

“Through these bodies we seek to bring you wonder. More than hope, or 
healing, even more than comfort, wonder is our greatest gift, because it’s what makes 
you most like us. We work to teach you to open your eyes to the magnificent mystery 
all around you, by showing glimpses of possibilities beyond what is familiar and 
known to you. 

“The greater your sense of wonder, the further into our arms you run, and the 


more like each other we become...” 


Austin found them as soon as he opened the door to the shack, because 
sometime late in the night, or not long after dawn, they'd been set there on the 
weathered planks, side by side like a pair of shoes waiting to be shined. 

He collapsed to both knees when they failed him, and crawled forward to pull free 
the note left behind, weighted down by those first two things he was meant to find. 

What a privilege that you were able to see them over so many years, in so many circumstances, 
the note read. Child-size to full-grown...and now at last in decay. 

Her feet. Gabrielle’s feet. 

He scrambled off the edge of the porch to fall into dust that caked around his 
mouth and clogged his nostrils when he screamed. 

What a privilege... 

Thoughts, they’d only been thoughts—he’d not even spoken them aloud to 
Gabrielle herself. Who but the Kyyth could steal these things from the deepest wells 
inside him? Who but the Kyyth could use them so viciously against him? Who but 
the Kyyth would even think to try? 

Who but the Kyyth might invest some deeper purpose in this, perhaps leaving 
her hobbled but still alive? 

Austin began to run along the road as the sun climbed higher and shadows 
shrank toward their sources, breathing air so still and hot it seemed to lack only 
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fumes of sulfur. The horizon rippled and the world rolled, then he was there on that 
holy ground named for a dead mule. 

He had no time to wonder why Miracle seemed so atypically busy this morning, 
as though it had shaken off sleep to awaken refreshed and restored. Its residents, old 
and new, were flinging themselves out the doors of home and shop and diner. They 
abandoned cars in the street and sometimes even left the engines running. Some 
laughed like mad fools while others stumbled along with tears streaming from eyes 
bright with joy. They collided with him; some kissed him while others even tried to 
detain him with a hug. He shoved them out of his way and pushed on. 

On a quieter block, the doors to the bed-and-breakfast stood wide. Inside he 
saw meals sitting on the dining room table, half-eaten with no one to finish them. 
A spindle-back chair lying on its side; a telephone receiver dangling down the wall 
by its cord. 

He called for her but she didn’t answer, and since he didn’t know which room 
was hers he searched them all until he found her in a tubful of red water. She still 
wore the shirt and shorts that shed worn yesterday. Her legs just ended, in blunt 
tapers, the only sign of the violence that would’ve taken place here. The pale, waxen 
hand clutching the side of the tub was reposed, no rictus claw,.and her head tilted 
back against the wall, sightless eyes staring toward the door. With confusion. With 
expectation. With wonder. 

He hauled her from the tub, carrying her out into the heat of day, and now he 
joined that savage and clamorous throng who filled the streets. A straggler, one of 
the last, with Gabrielle’s head limp on his shoulder and the bled-clean ankles banging 
against his thigh, and if anyone noticed the condition of her they said nothing, 
because it was a day of miracles. 

Their angel had returned, in the full splendor of their need and expectations. 

It was a Memuneh that he’d never seen, stripped now and all but naked except 
for a white cloth wound modestly about his waist and loins. His skin was as creamy 
pale as the oil paints of a Botticelli or a Caravaggio, and his thighs chubbier than 
Austin remembered, plump and pleasing as a cherub’s. 

But above the waist he was monstrous, as if he’d attempted to redefine his body 
to satisfy the demands of both aesthetics and logic. The wingspan he’d grown was 
huge, some forty feet, and the skeletal additions to anchor it grotesque. A great twin 
slab of breastbone jutted from the middle of his chest, roped over with muscle mass, 
and up from his back towered a spine that forced his head forward and stretched the 
skin of his shoulders into a fin like a dolphin’s. 

He held his arms outstretched, wide and inviting, and the wings flapped with 
such force they could be heard even above the hubbub of the crowd. Whatever song 
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he’d been trying to sing to them was drowned out, and the wings weren’t even white, 
but a mottled desert brown. Like a hawk’s. 

Memuneh hovered where his light had been seen months ago, before the top 
floor of the hotel, scant yards away from the windows of the room where yesterday 
morning Austin had tasted a dozen deaths. And where was Scarlett? The entire town, 
it seemed, was crowded around the hotel’s foundation, screaming and crying and 
reaching for this messenger of the divine, while trampling those who fell beneath 
their eager feet. 

But was it even happening? The furious unreality—this was only the latest in a 
lifetime of moments when Austin had wondered if it all hadn’t been some elaborate 
projection arcing through his mind as he fell from the train toward its wheels, sure to 
clip him off at the ankle, if not higher. 

Or maybe he was still in the tunnel after falling clear but striking his head, 
waiting to awaken to the rough hands and reeking breath of the men nobody wanted, 
driven out and sent to live along the tracks. 

Over the heads of the crowd their gazes met, and when the Kyyth’s eyes settled 
on the bundle in Austin’s arms, Memuneh began to cry. Tears spilled down his 
cheeks and fell on the crowd like raindrops, and they wailed with delight and waved 
their hands for more, opening mouths and wagging tongues as if for Eucharists or 
snowflakes. 

The tilt of his wings changed and Memuneh began to drift groundward. Austin 
hadn’t wanted to believe it and now, with those copious tears, he knew that this 
murder could not have been Memuneh’s work. Memuneh may have been a liar but 
his heart was too soft to slay anything. 

Yet would he have enough heart to undo the butchery of another? Mend the 
damage, reinfuse the drained blood? Cheat death? 

Memuneh’s bare soles touched down on the asphalt thirty feet away, but before 
he could take two steps they swarmed him. He was engulfed in a clutching tide of 
hands and devotion, and soon all that was visible were his wings, beating at the heads 
of the crowd. Feathers were ripped out in tufts, quills and all, then even these vast 
limbs disappeared, churned into the frenzied rapture. Moments later, above the mob 
rose a triumphant fist, clutching a heart. 

Austin turned to carry her away from the sight and was in the next block, almost 
as far as the road home before he dared to turn and look back. 

Someone had taken the severed wings to the hotel roof and now stood at its 
edge. Austin recognized him—a teenage boy with a mongoloid face and a child’s 
mind, brought here months ago for a healing that had never been bestowed. He now 
held the skewed twists of membrane and tatter and hollow bone, teetering against 
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blue sky, then he leapt, plummeting toward a crowd that scattered in panic and left 
him to strike the street alone. 

Austin didn’t wait to see what they did with him next. 

He carried Gabrielle past the edge of town, into that desert where it seemed 
he’d always lived. He stared into the face that lay against his shoulder, then looked 
for it in the sky, in the fleece of passing clouds. 

How she shined. How she shined. 

Sweat flowed and muscles began to scream, but no magick this time, no folding 
of the land upon itself. He would carry her the entire distance back, to reunite her 
with the pieces that had been plundered. 

He would carry her every mile. Every yard. Every foot. 


—vi— 


“All we desire is to coax you toward everything you are meant to be. But because 
your lives are short, it’s hard for you to comprehend all that exists and ever has and 
ever will. So we fan the flames of your wonder. 

“There are Kyyth who have grown the bodies of pleisiosaurs around themselves 
and live in deep lakes, to remind you of a past your kind never knew. There are Kyyth 
who take on bodies that are neither human nor ape but somewhere between, and 
wander mountains and dense forests, to remind you of your own origins and how far 
you’ve come. The Kyyth have worn the flesh of things you yourselves have made up 
in your minds, because if you desired to believe in them that much, then that was all 
the justification they needed to be real. 

“And in these ways we hope to bring you to belief in yourself, and the exalted 
position you hold...” 


And the air smelled of ash. 

Austin stood in smoke wafting from her pyre and watched the smudge it made 
against the sky. As it ebbed into a haze he ducked into the shack long enough to grab 
a simple stick. 

He sat on the ground and drew a few spirals in the dirt, from center outward 
with a clockwise twist. The air at the center of each would shimmer like heat-haze 
on a horizon before coalescing into a tiny whirlwind. He let them spin, fattening on 


their own momentum. 
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But whereas before he would bring his palm down to squash them, now he only 
snapped the stick and walked away. 


“Tt is all out of love for you...” 


— nr 


Around noon on the day that Miracle was wiped from the face of the earth, 
they later stated for the record, the surviving crew of the southbound Union Pacific 
freight train that passed through the town witnessed a bizarre chaos in its streets. 
There was both violence and jubilation, as if a street fair had turned on itself. A few 
minutes and a few miles later they were still puzzling this over when the engines 
rounded a bend that cut between a pair of craggy red mesas and, on emerging, put 
them on their collision course with the cyclones. 

Four, they saw—then three, then two, and finally one, the largest of this nest 
of whirlwinds sucking up each of the others and growing mightier with each meal. 
Their combined furies swelled into a towering colossus of dark umber that dwarfed 
the sandstone spires and blotted out the sky. It flexed in place for several moments, 
then as if with deliberate intent roared across the desert floor toward the tracks. 

There was no time to react, no place else to steer, nothing to do except pray. But 
God, they said later, must’ve had His heart set on a cataclysm that day. The engines 
had already passed by, but the caboose was still to come and the long snaking body 
of the train most vulnerable in between. 

The column of wind hit, lifting the nearest freight cars from the tracks like links 
in the middle of a chain. The rest derailed and, from the center out toward both ends, 
began a slow, grinding corkscrew as they were pulled back toward the middle. 

But maybe there was some small nod of mercy in the turbulent air that day. 
Hydraulic lines blew and couplings wrenched apart like soft lead as the whirlwind 
took its due and left the rest. While a pair of boxcars were plucked along with them, 
the cyclone seemed as selective as any arbitrary act of God, as a string of five tanker 
cars filled with liquid propane was sucked aloft, white capsules clenched inside a giant 
brown fist. 

The cyclone retreated from the tracks then, to steer a new course. Toward 
Miracle, on its day of days. 
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There the whirlwind faltered and died and dropped its burden. The crew in the 
caboose felt the heat and blast wave from three miles away. The clouds of flame they 
described boiled high enough to challenge Heaven, and then fell back. 


——S7/1/4y—— 


“But our love for you is not that of a parent for its children. We would never be 
so presumptuous. Because we know our place. Instead, our love is the love of older 
brothers and sisters for their younger siblings, even though we know that you will 
grow to be greater than we could ever hope to be. 


“And while I cannot tell you why...that’s as it was always meant to be.” 


——SyVvyig——— 


He may have awakened that morning as Austin McCoy, but now he wasn’t 
convinced it was as simple as that. Dragons stirring inside his mind, wings unfurling 
inside his soul, and a body that felt ready to collapse. 

Would Austin McCoy have scrubbed an entire town out of existence? Not the 
Austin who’d awakened a few hours ago. Never him. But this one would, and had. In 
forward motion, every minute since spent outrunning those discoveries on his porch 
and in Gabrielle’s tub. He could never get far enough away. 

From the desolate high stage of a mesa he watched it burn, and from the first 
moments when those fiery blooms rolled across the landscape, obliterating the town 
and scalding streets into tar, he realized something that he’d never suspected before. 
His cells tingled with the knowledge and the kinship, made of stuff that had been 
around since the beginning of time...and remembered, even if he hadn’t. Now he 
understood his species’ fascination with explosions. They weren’t acts of destruction 
so much as instants of creation, echoes of the bang that had set everything in 
motion, giving birth to mountains, men, and mites. 

Not bad for a day’s work. 

He came down from the mesa when the firestorm retreated back to the town 
proper, so he could watch from ground level—at least as long as it would take until 
the sky filled with helicopters and planes, and the road brought an army of rescuers 
with nothing to do but wait to rake the ashes. 

Dry as it was, the ground steamed beneath his boots. A fat green fly lit upon his 
shoulder. He almost swatted it, but let it crawl there instead. You never knew. You 


just never knew. 
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And, unlikely as this seemed to him, he realized that he and the fly weren’t the 
only things here left alive. 

It came walking out of the fields of fire, moving toward him on two good legs, 
and when it came close enough to touch he could feel the scorching radiance from 
its body. 

“Well done,” it said. Voice still that of a woman who could captivate with 
nuance and a glance. “Sodom and Gomorrah couldn’t have gone any better. They'll 
wonder about this for ages.” 

She’d come to him as a casualty of his grief and rage, but even at that she had 
allowed herself a bizarre beauty. Ever vain. She was naked as could be, a burn victim 
with all the crust and crisp scraped away, leaving the tight shiny pinkness underneath. 
Her hair was gone, her lips were gone, her nose was a bump and a pair of slits; her 
ears had shriveled against her skull; even her breasts were tiny now. Every spare 
ounce had been seared away. She looked like a snake on two legs. 

“I know you're too proud to ask why,” she said. 

Scarlett. He still thought of her as Scarlett. But Scarlett was nothing but illusion. 
A means to a cruel end. 

“So let’s talk of Gabrielle. Do you want me to tell you she didn’t suffer? Fine. 
She didn’t suffer. There—is that what you want?” 

He said nothing. 

“What—it wasn’t supposed to be this way? Of course it was. If you insisted on 
clinging to her, this was exactly what it was supposed to be like. Gabrielle wasn’t here 
to be taught by you. She wasn’t here to forgive you. And especially she wasn’t here to 
take you home. You are home...or as close as you’ve ever been.” 

“But I love her,” he whispered. 

“And I love you,” she said. 

With the toe of his boot he drew a spiral in the blackened dirt. She erased it with 
a gleaming raw foot and reptilian smile, and looked back over her shoulder toward 
the heart of the inferno. 

“Memuneh?” she said. “It’s not even his name. Did you know that?” 

“Td suspected.” 

“He robbed it from your own folklore. ‘Dispenser of dreams. Defender in 
Heaven of his earthly wards.’ Sound familiar?” 

Austin shut his eyes. Yes. Yes, it did. Sentimental treacle, lactated to suckle babies 
in the darkest nights of their souls. 

“But he’s right about one thing. We are here for you. We save you from your 
own inertia.” 


Illusion. She wasn’t really there. 
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“If it wasn’t for the Kyyth, you'd all still be in trees. Pats on the head and full 
plates don’t move you very far. If they did, dogs would be building cities and reaching 
for the stars. No, the only thing that really moves you forward is your own agony. 
Trying to outrun it. So. Who are you going to believe—me or him?” 

Behind her the inferno roared, tightening his skin and drying out his eyes, yet he 
stared into its seething core, at the shapes hinted at beyond its flaming veil. The shells 
of buildings, the slag of ambition. 

“Did he tell you what our name means?” she asked. 

A nod. “Bridge. He told Gabrielle it meant bridge.” 

Her lipless mouth compressed into a slitted line. “That’s his own folklore. But if 
you want to know? Once upon a time there lived a civilization that nobody’s found 
yet. I won’t tell you where, but you’d recognize the name of the river. They owed 
much of their existence to their beasts of burden. But the only way to drive those 
simple animals forward was by using a whip. Or if you prefer their word for it, a 
kyyth. And if that was the name they gave us, what of it? Nothing since has been 
more accurate. Nothing since has described us better.” 

If he couldn’t take Memuneh at his word, why take Scarlett at hers? She seemed 
to smell his doubt through the smoke, while he looked past her into the fiery 
aftermath of the great blast and wondered what had been created here today. 

“You're close, you’re so close,” she said, then stepped up to kiss him with that 
lipless mouth and a feathery hot tickle of her tongue. “Remember...” 

And in that moment’s intimacy, like so many other times when their membranes 
touched, it was as though something seeped from her and her world into him, 
another spark of recognition 

—he felt the claws of a leopard crack open the bony little cage of his chest— 

and she stepped away and let him buckle to the ground with the full bloody 
flavor of it, telling him that’s right, embrace it all over again, and all of the others 
since. Savor the pain of each and every death and feel their lashes up and down his 
back, and now Gabrielle’s too, his love for her the last thing holding him to a world 
that he no longer had to bother with. Go ahead. Let it hurt. Let it cut. Let it burn. 

She leaned over him and stared down. 

“You were the first ugly, hairy little thing that ever stood on two legs and shook 
your fist and refused to die,” she said. “So you didn’t. Body after body—you never 
gave up, did you?” 

He rubbed a fistful of dirt and ashes into his hair because they were the only 
things that seemed real now. The only things that he wanted to feel, solid and 
worthless, but genuine. 

“Say cursum perfido, Austin. You did it. But I can’t whip you along any further. 
These last steps? You'll have to take them on your own.” 
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She helped him up and he stood, dust sifting from his skull, and with watering 
eyes he looked at what lay ahead. Flames washed over it like rapids over rocks worn 
smooth, but it did not burn. He could see it now—mansion and castle and forest and 
field. All one. All waiting. Elizium, empty and his. 

“Irs time to go take your place, and wait,” she said. “That was the plan.” 

ad Nos Pen 

“The rest.” She caressed his cheek and nodded. Tapped him on the forehead. 
“Where do you think God went, anyway?” 

From the distant sky, the deep beat of a helicopter’s rotors; from the far road, 
whirling blue lights and sirens in mourning. 

Cursum perficio. 

I win the race. 

With dirt for a crown and smoke for a laurel, I win the race. 

She squeezed his hand. “There isn’t much time now. I can walk with you. But I 
can’t force you.” 

No. He was falling from the train. He was bleeding in the tunnel. He was 
murdering a coyote to give a voice to demons. He was anywhere but here. 

“You're lying,” he said. “All of you. You’ve lied all along.” 

“One way to find out.” She raised her free arm to show him the way, through 
flame and wreckage and molten tar. “It’s only flesh, Austin. Turn loose. You don’t 
need it anymore.” 

The first step was tentative; the next, a little less so. And so on. And so on. His 
hair caught fire in a rush like warm breath, then his clothing. The flames feasted 
deeper, but it only hurt for a moment, until he remembered how to make the 
sensation stop. 

He began to remember everything then, all over again, from quasars to quarks. 
He knew the instincts of atoms and the majestic loneliness of stars. They were 
strewn above and below, and how they shined. He would start with the nearest, and 
if she wasn’t there, he would move along to the next, and the next, and the next until 
he found her, because still, it would never be Paradise without her. 

Let me tell you about eternity. 

He remembered everything. 

He laughed. 
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Terry Lamsley has already made an appearance in this volume and the parallels between his 
work and that of the following author are eerie. Both men tend to gravitate toward the novelette 
or novella length and both work slowly and methodically, turning out some of the best work, being 
published today. Having my first story published by my friends at Ash-Tree Press, I was eager to see 
what the rest of Shadows and Silence contained. ..Most of the names were familiar but the best 
story in the book was by someone I was completely unfamiliar with: Glen Hirshberg. The following 
is a treat in more ways than one. Glen asked me if he could send a slightly revised version of the 
story for this book, and while I thought the story perfect in its original incarnation, I saw no reason 
to object. So here it is, the best story of 1999 made even better! 


“The Montanan is both humbled and exalted by this blazing glory filling his 
world, yet so quickly dead.” 
—Joseph Kinsey Howard 


o the first question, really,’ I said, leaning on my lectern and looking over the 
heads of my students at the twilight creeping off the plains into campus, “is, 
does anyone know anyone who has actually been there?” 

Hands went up instantly, as they always do. For a few moments, I let the hands 
hang in the air, start to wilt under the florescent light, while I watched the seniors on 
the roof of Powell House dorm across the quad drape the traditional black bunting 
down the side of the building, covering all the windows. By the time I got outside, I 
knew, there would be straw corpses strewn all over campus and papier mache skeletons 
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swinging in the trees. Few, if any, of the students who hung them there would have any 
cognizance of the decidedly sinister historical resonance of their actions. 

“Right,” I said, and returned my attention to my Freshman Seminar on Eastern 
Montana History. It was the one undergraduate class I still taught each year. It was 
the one class I would never give up. “Primary source accounts only, please.” 

“Meaning stuff written at the time?” said the perpetually confused Robert 
Hayright from the front row. 

“That is indeed one correct definition of a primary source, Mr. Hayright. But 
in this case, I mean only interviews you have conducted or overheard yourself. No 
stories about third parties.” 

Two-thirds of the hands drooped to their respective desktops. 

“Right. Let’s eliminate parents and grandparents, now, who, over the centuries, 
have summoned and employed all sorts of bogeymen to keep their children careful 
as they exit the safeties of home.” 

Most of the rest of the hands went down. 

“High school chums, of course, because the whole game in high school, 
especially Eastern Montana high school, is to have been somewhere your classmates 
haven’t, isn’t it? To have seen and known the world?” 

“I have a question, Professor R.” said Tricia Corwyn from the front row, 
crossing her stockinged legs under her silky skirt and pursing her too-red mouth. 
Around her, helpless freshman boys squirmed in their seats. The note of flirtation in 
her tone wasn’t for me, I knew. It was a habit, quite possibly permanent, and it made 
me sad. It has taken most of a century to excise most of the rote machismo from 
Montana’s sons. Maybe next century, we can go to work on the scars that machismo 
has left on its daughters. 

“If we eliminate secondhand accounts, parents, and high school friends, who’s 
left who could tell us about it?” 

“My dear,’ I said, “you have the makings of a historian. That’s a terrific 
question.” 

I watched Tricia trot out that string of studiously whitened teeth like a row 
of groomed show-horses, and abruptly I stood up straight, allowing myself a 
single internal head-shake. My dear. The most paternalistic and subtle weapon of 
diminishment in the Montana teacher’s arsenal. 

Pushing off the lectern and standing up straight, I said, “In fact, that’s so good a 
question that Im going to dodge it for the time being.” A few members of the class 
were still alert or polite enough to smile. I saw the astonishing white hair of Robin 
Mills, the Humanities Department secretary, form in the doorway of my classroom 
like a cumulus cloud, but I ignored her for the time being. “Let me ask this. How 
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many of you know anyone—once again, primary sources only, please—who claims 
to have worked there?” 

This time, a single hand went up. Thats one more than I’d ever had go up 
before. 

“Mr. Hayright?” I said. 

“My dog,” he said, and the class exploded into laughter. But Robert Hayright 
continued. “It’s true.” 

“Your dog told you this?” 

“My dog Droopy disappeared on Halloween night three years ago. The next 
morning, a neighbor brought him home and told my dad a man in a clown suit had 
brought her to their door at six in the morning and said, “Thank you for the dog, he’s 
been at Mr. Dark’s.”” 

Mr. Hayright’s classmates erupted again, but I didn’t join them. The clown suit 
was interesting, I thought. A completely new addition to the myth. 

“So lets see,’ I said gently. “Counting your father, your neighbor, and the 
clown—” this brought on more laughter, though I was not mocking— “your story 
is, at best, third-hand.” 

“Not counting the dog,” said Robert Hayright, and he grinned, too. At least this 
time, I noted, everyone seemed to be laughing with him. 

In the doorway, Robin Mills cleared her throat, and her mass of white hair 
rippled. “Professor Roemer?” 

“Surely this can wait, Ms. Mills,” I said. 

“Professor, it’s Brian Tidrow.” 

I scowled. I couldn’t help it. “Whatever he’s got can definitely wait.” 

Instead of speaking, Robin Mills mouthed the rest. She did it three times, 
although I understood her the second time. 

“That fucker,’ I muttered, but not quietly enough, and my students stopped 
laughing and stared. I ignored them. “Does Kate know?” I asked Robin. 

“No one’s seen her yet.” 

“Find her. Find her now. Tell her Pll be there soon.” 

For a second, Robin lingered in the doorway. I don’t know if she expected 
comfort or company or just more reaction, but I wasn’t planning on giving her 
any. Brian Tidrow was a descendent of a Crow who’d married a white woman and 
scouted for and died with Custer. He was also a third-generation alcoholic, arguably 
the brightest graduate student I’d ever taught, and almost certainly the one I had 
enjoyed least. Now, he had finally committed the supreme act of havoc wreaking he’d 
been threatening for years. He would get no more reaction from me, ever. I glared at 
Robin until she ducked her head and turned from the door. 

“What was that about, Professor R.?” Tricia asked. 
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I avoided thinking about Kate. About Kate and Brian. What was there to think 
about? It had been years ago. By the time Robin located her for me, class would be 
over, and I’d_.be on my way. “You will notice, my young scholars, that I didn’t even 
ask if any of you have been there. I have lived in Clarkston all my life, except for 
my eight years of university and graduate work. My parents lived here all their lives. 
My grandparents came from Germany right before the First World War”—‘at least 
several hundred years after my father, and half a century after my mother; as Brian Tidrow 
loved to remind me— “and never left until their deaths. In all that time, not a single 
member of my family has ever encountered anyone who has actually, personally, 
been. Ever. And that leads us to the most alarming, the most discomfiting question 
of all. Is it possible that Mr. Dark’s Carnival—the inspiration for all our Halloween 
festivities, the most celebrated attraction or event in the history of Clarkston, 
Montana—never really existed?” 

As always, that question took just a moment to land. It floated through the 
room for a few seconds like an alka-seltzer tablet dropped into a glass. And then 
it began to fizz. 

“Wait,” said one of the boys near Tricia. 

“Oh my God, no way,” said Tricia, her blue eyes bright as they blazed through 
boy after boy. 

Robert Hayright shook his head. “That’s wrong. You’re wrong, Professor. I 
know it.” 

I put my hand up, but the fizzing continued a while longer. When it quieted 
at last, I started to smile, thought of Brian Tidrow with his great grandfather's 
Winchester rifle gripped in his teeth, and shuddered. Goddamn him, I thought. I 
refused to offer him any additional respect simply because he’d finally had the 
stupidity—he’d probably have called it guts—to go and do it. 

“What do you know, Mr. Hayright?” 

“T know there was a Carnival in 1926. It was out in the fallow fields by where the 
Gulf Station at the edge of town is now.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“We studied it in high school. There were newspaper reports. Primary 
sources.” He glanced up at me to see if I’d stop him, then went on. “Livestock that 
vanished. Some guy in a black robe seen drifting around on the prairie and lurking 
in the bushes. Three people died of fright, including a policemen sent to investigate 
all the screaming.” 

“There was another in 1943,” I said quietly, to the suddenly silent room, as the icy 
twilight permeated the windows and seeped into the corners like floodwater. “That 
one was in particularly poor taste. Reportedly, it was haunted by dozens of people 


outfitted as dead soldiers. Upset a lot of parents whose sons were currently overseas. 
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“In 1978, there were no less than three so-called Mr. Dark’s Carnivals rumored 
around town, though two of them were meant for small children and the third turned 
out to be a dance. I’m not saying no one has ever called their haunted house ‘Mr. Dark’s 
Carnival. But as to the existence of the legendary, mystery-shrouded Carnival-to- 
end-all-Carnivals...” I waved my hand, started to smile, sighed instead. “The fact is 
that every year, we build our haunted houses and collect our children and head out to 
cover as much of our fair miniature city as we can, hoping for that supreme horrifying 
experience. That haunted house that will detonate our bowels, grind our chattering 
teeth to rubble, and blast us out the other side shaken and giggling and alive. That Mr. 
Dark’s Carnival that we’ve been told, all our lives, might just be out there, on some 
unnamed street, in some unexpected and unexplored cornet.” 

For the next fifteen minutes, students hurled questions about the most 
persistent and ubiquitous elements of the myth—the tickets that had to be given to 
you or found somewhere, the ever-changing locations, the reputed deaths by terror. 
Most years, I let this part of the discussion go as long as it would, because I enjoyed 
hearing the variations on the legend, and the students enjoyed having the legend 
exploded. But this year, feeling increasingly disturbed that Robin had not floated 
back into the door to say she’d found Kate, and unable to shake the picture I’d 
formed of Brian Tidrow’s last moments on Earth, I ticked off my myth-destroying 
points in mere minutes. 

How many unexplored corners were there, exactly, in a town barely eleven 
miles square and 145 years old? How many new locations could there be? If tickets 
had to be found or given, who did the hiding and giving? Given the elaborate nature 
of the illusions attributed to Mr. Dark’s, where were all the workers necessary to 
perpetuate them? 

Finally, Tricia once again asked the most significant remaining question. “Was 
there even a Mr. Dark?” she said. 

“Oh yes,” I said, even more quietly, and the class hushed once more. “Although 
as to why this story has attached itself to him, well...” 

It was at that moment, of course, that Robin Mills finally returned. How not 
surprising, I thought, indulging just a little selfish fury, that Brian Tidrow’s farewell 
gesture should destroy my favorite moment of the teaching year. The only thing 
that even came close was the day I marched into my Graduate Seminar, laid a map 
detailing the progress of cattle introduction onto the Open Range over another 
showing the path of buffalo depletion, and proved, or at least suggested, that despite 
all our best efforts and a hundred years of imprecise historical accounting, it was 
anthrax, not white men—not directly, anyway—that killed the buffalo. 

Outside, gray lines of snow began to drag themselves over the ground like the 
fringe on a giant, smothering carpet. The clouds hung heavy and low, and the first 
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unmistakable winter wind gnawed and whined at the windows. I thought of Kate, 
and forgot about anger, forgot about my teaching and my love for Halloween. I 
started to ache. 

“Scholars, I apologize,’ I said. “There has been a personal crisis in the 
Humanities Department, and I need to tend to it immediately. So we will have to 
continue this discussion on Monday.” 

“What about Mr. Dark?” Robert Hayright whined, sounding almost angry. I 
didn’t blame him. My class had been the most popular freshman elective for most of 
a decade, primarily because of the lecture I gave each year on this date. 

I began to slide the notes I never used into my backpack, watched Robert 
Hayright slouch in his seat while Tricia rose in front of him. “Who knows?” I said, 
catching Robin Mills’ agitated tapping against the doorframe of my room with a pen. 
“Perhaps one of you will find a strip of paper tacked to a tree-trunk tonight, and stare 
atitin disbelief. And you'll find the real Mr. Dark. And on Monday, you'll be able to tell 
me just how wrong I’ve been all these years. All right, I see you, Ms. Mills.” 

“Sorry, Professor,” I heard her say. “Didn’t even know what I was doing.” 

“Have a recommendation?” Tricia asked as the class began to file out. She was 
leaning forward over my desk, too close to me. Habit, again. 

“About what, Ms. Corwyn?” I continued putting away papers but avoided 
brushing her sweater with my arm. 

“Haunted houses we shouldn’t miss? Particularly good streets? I hear they’re 
going to have monsters in the river.” 

Startled, I looked up and found myself submerged in those too-blue eyes. “No 
one’s done that for years,” I said, and the last of my anger sank into sadness, though 
none of it was for Brian Tidrow. Other people have Christmases or High Holidays, 
and families to share them with. I have Halloween, and these kids. This year, I would 
have neither. “You'll have to tell me about it.” 

“I will,’ she said. “Thanks for the great class.” 

Seconds later, they were gone, and all the energy in the room went with them, 
and I was just another academia ghost, my skin sporting that translucent, sickly 
florescent tan, my hair succumbing to the color-leaching chalk dust and dead air. I 
wanted to see Kate. I wanted to help her fight through this. For the first time in my 
life, I wanted Halloween to be over. 

“Where is she?” I said to Robin Mills. 

“Your place,” she said, with no trace of the contempt she might otherwise have 
attached to that statement. “She called from there. She was apparently the one who 
found him, Professor.” 

“Goddamn Brian,” I said. “Goddamn him to hell.” I started past Robin. I saw 
her start to register shock, because that’s the emotion recommended, I guess, in the 
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Judgmental and Officious Department Secretary Handbook for such comments 
and situations. 

But then she said, “Tell Kate we’re all thinking of her. Tell her to come see me 
Monday, or whenever she wants.” 

I turned, smiled, and realized that Pd worked near, if not exactly with, this 
person for fourteen years, and that it was time I got over myself. “I will,’ I said. 
“Thanks.” 

Seconds later, I was strolling through the deepening dark across campus. In 
the trees, paper men danced and spun on the frigid wind. I heard whooping sounds 
from the row of fraternity houses at the campus’ south end, and scurrying feet as 
students raced excitedly for their assigned posts in haunted houses or collected dates 
for the evening tour through town. Underneath it all, I heard the ceaseless, sucking 
emptiness of the prairie, slowly pulling this town piece by piece and person by 
person back into the sea of cheatgrass and oblivion. 

By the time I turned onto Winslow Street and left campus, the cold had 
crawled inside my insufficient fall windbreaker, and I could feel it creeping down 
my bones toward the dead center of me. The little kids were out already, racing 
down sidewalks lined with lit pumpkins in paper bags that glowed a glorious, 
leering orange. I saw a green-skinned zombie shiver up from a pile of dead leaves 
in the corner of a lawn and grab for two be-winged little girls who giggled and fled. 
The zombie watched them and smiled and shivered backwards and drew the leaves 
over himself again. He would be there all evening, I knew. He would keep his smile 
to himself for longer when the older kids came, grab a little more forcefully. He’d 
be frozen half through when he got home, and full of civic pride. In some towns, 
the neighbors force you to keep your yard tidy. In others, you’re expected to show 
up in church, or help out at the foodbank or on Clean the River Beaches Day. In 
Clarkston, you participate in Halloween. 

A half-mile from campus, the houses spread out onto their lots, and the paths 
marked by the paper bag pumpkins disappeared. But the festivities continued. Even 
the Country Club haunted its golf course every year and opened it to the entire town, 
though they taped tarpaulins down on the putting greens. At this hour, though, with 
full dark not yet fallen, these streets were relatively silent. The scares out here, it was 
understood, were for older kids. The zombies in the leaf piles sometimes held onto 
you if they caught you. I stopped just a moment outside Dean Harry Piltner’s house 
and stood in the strings of snow. As usual, Harry had constructed a long, knee-high 
crawl-through maze of straw that zigzagged back and forth across his yard. I’d once 
asked him where he got the wolf spiders and finger-sized roaches he occasionally set 
free in there to scurry and hunt and, usually, die by squishing at the hands of some 
screaming teen. He just smiled in response and kept his Halloween secret to himself, 
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like any good Clarkstonian. The homemade brownies his wife left at the exit of the 
maze were the best anyone I knew had ever tasted. 

The Blackroot River bisects Clarkston five different times as it bends back and 
forth through town, creating miniature peninsulas. My house, a turn of the century 
A-frame built by one of the railroad masterminds of the Land Grab that brought 
homesteaders to the Open Range and, very nearly, civil war to the plains, rides the 
point of Purviston, the town’s Easternmost peninsula, like the smokestack on a 
steam train. As I crossed the footbridge that leads directly to my door, I scanned my 
house for lights but saw none. Either Kate had left, or she was sitting in the dark. 
I suspected the latter. In moments of personal and professional crisis, Kate clung 
to the shadows. Otherwise, she’d never have let Brian lure her to Montana for her 
graduate work, leaving offers from four Ivies in her wake. 

For just a moment, in the center of the bridge, I stopped to listen to the river. 
Already, its gurgle had an ugly rasp. By Thanksgiving, it would be frozen, and the 
streets would tuck themselves into their winter hibernation under a thick blanket of 
snow. I glanced back toward town, saw orange lights winking through the dark and 
heard a small child’s scream erupt in the air like the call of a hunting osprey. 

“You missed all the good stuff, Brian,” I mumbled, surprising myself. I hadn’t 
known I was thinking of him. 

Even after I unlocked the door, it took me a few seconds to realize Kate was 
there, hunched on the couch by the bay window overlooking the river. She had the 
blue blanket my mother had knitted me, years and years ago, wrapped around her 
waist, and her long brown hair draped on her shoulders like a shawl. In sunlight, 
Kate’s oddly sunken brown eyes made her look as though she never quite got enough 
sleep. In the half-light, the shadows lent color to her wan skin, and her eyes seemed 
to creep forward, and she became an astonishingly beautiful woman. At least, she 
became one to me. 

“Hey,” I said, started toward her, and felt just a flicker of the old uncertainty. I’ve 
long since gotten over my guilt about dating Kate; though she is a former graduate 
student of mine, she’s 35, all of six years younger, with more of an academic pedigree 
than I ever had and no reason whatsoever to let me exploit her, or to exploit me. But 
I was eleven years without a significant relationship before Kate—Clarkston is a tiny, 
tiny place, the University tinier still, and I was born reticent, anyway—and even after 
two years, I’ve yet to regain my confidence completely. 

This night, Kate did nothing to make it easy for me. She stared out the window. 
The window was closed, but the snow seemed to have seeped into the room 
somehow. I imagined I could see it winking near her ears like a cloud of will-o’-the- 
wisps, about to spirit her away. Stepping to the couch, I dropped down beside her. 
She started to cry quietly. I sat and held her hand and let her. 
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“He wasn’t even a good friend,” Kate murmured, after a long, long while. “He 
wasn't ever.” 

I touched her hair. “No, he wasn’t.” 

“Too unreliable. Too wrapped up in his own pathetic problems.” 

“He was sick, Kate. He didn’t have a choice.” 

For the first time that night, she turned and looked at me. The depth of her eye 
cavities made it seem as if I was peering into a cave. The effect always made me want 
to crawl in there with her. She smiled, and I felt like laughing but didn’t. 

“This is a reversal,” she said. 

“Don’t get me wrong, Kate-O. I wish he’d never come back here—except for 
the bringing you with him part. I wish you’d never known him. You or anyone else in 
the damn department, because he had that mopey, haunted intensity that all you grad 
students flock to like bees to pollen, and then you spread it, and then everybody’s 
mopey and haunted.” 

Kate laughed, and this time, the laugh inside me slipped out. 

“He was a good historian,” she said, returning the squeeze of my hand now. 

“He was a promising historian. You’re a good one. You do the research first, 
then have your insights.” 

Without warning, she was crying again, whether for Brian Tidrow or her 
mother, also dead by suicide more than twenty years before, or her vindictive father, 
or something else entirely, I didn’t know. 

This time, the crying spell lasted over an hour. I listened to her breath sputter 
and her voice murmur and choke, watched Halloween night settle over Clarkston. 
The snow thickened, gathering itself on the dead grass and in the cracks on the 
pavement. Even through the closed windows, shouts and screams and bursts of 
organ music reached us from across the river. “I stepped in some of his hair,” 
Kate mumbled at one point, and I winced and squeezed her hand as she shook. I’d 
forgotten she’d found him. 

It was at least eight and maybe later when Kate looked up at me. The shaking 
in her shoulders had stilled just a little. But what she said was, “This could go on all 
night, David. You should go.” 

I blinked, startled, not sure how to answer. “Go where? This is my home. And 
also where I want to be.” 

“Tt’s Halloween. The best day of your life, remember?” 

The sentimental response proved irresistible. I hadn’t had many opportunities 
to try one, after all. “I’ve had other best days, lately,” I said. Then I blushed, grinning 
like a six year-old, and Kate burst out laughing. 

“Go haunted-housing. Come back with stories.” 


“Come with me.” 
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Instantly, her smile vanished. “I’ve seen my dead person for the day, thanks. Oh, 
fuck, David.” Her face crumpled again. I reached for her hand, but she shook it off. 
“Really,” she snapped, and I jerked back. “I want you to go. I want to be alone.” 

“Kate, I want to be with you.” 

“You are with me,” she said, still snapping. 

For a long moment, we stared at each other. Then I picked my coat off the chair 
where Id draped it and stood. I started to ask if she was sure, but she was. And quite 
frankly, I was relieved, in all sorts of ways. I knew that I’d done what I could and that 
my actions had been noted. I knew that Kate loved me. And I knew that I wasn’t 
going to miss Halloween after all. 

“Tl bring you back a brownie,” I said. 

“God, you’re not going to crawl through Piltner’s maze, are you?” 

I just stood there. 

“You're an eight year-old, David.” 

“Tl check back in an hour. I won't be gone long.” 

“All right,” Kate said, but she was already withdrawing into her crouch with her 
gaze aimed out the window. 

I opened the front door, stepped outside, and the cold jumped me. It had teeth 
and claws, and the way it tore at my skin had me checking my coat front for rips. 
“Jesus,” I said, started to turn back inside for gloves and scarf, and thought better 
of it. I didn’t want to be gone long, anyway. And I didn’t want to disturb Kate now. 
Shoving my hands in my pockets and blinking my watering eyes, I drove forward into 
the dark. Because I had my head down, I didn’t see the thing on the footbridge until 
I was almost on top of it. Gasping, I jerked to a stop. 

At first, all I saw was a newspaper blown open. Then the wind kicked up, and 
the edges lifted like wings but the paper itself stayed put, and I realized there was 
something underneath it holding it in place. A half step closer, and I thought I could 
see a head-shaped shadow lying in the larger, deeper shadow of the overhanging 
poplar trees like...well, like a head in a pool of blood. 

Goddamn Brian Tidrow, I thought again, and started forward. The man lay straight 
across the bridge, in the dead center of it, with his head against one railing and 
his feet dangling over the river on the far side. I’ve often wondered where all the 
homeless people in Clarkston come from, and why they stay. I never recognize any 
of them—they’re no one I ever knew—despite my years of living here. And the 
climate can’t be conducive to life on the street. Maybe the citizenry are generous, 
or the food at the shelters is good, or else the plains loom like the roiling oceans of 
nothing they are and obliterate hopes of safe passage. 

This man, I decided, was sleeping or stone drunk. You’d have to be drunk 
to sleep in this spot, with the wind crawling over you. The only movement as I 
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approached was the fluttering of the newspaper. The only sounds came from the 
river below and the town beyond. 

“Hey, man,” I said softly. “You all right?” 

The newspaper fluttered. The river hissed. The man lay still. I thought about 
going home to call the police. I had nothing against the poor guy sleeping on my 
bridge, but jail would be warmer. Kate wanted me gone, though. And sometimes, 
I thought, with the fatuous logic of the comfortable, there are better things to be 
than warm. I planted one foot, lifted the other so that I was straddling the man, 
and he sat up. 

It was the hand he snarled in the belt of my coat, I think, that kept me from 
leaping straight over the railing. Clumps of curly black hair flew from his scalp 
like strips of shredded steel wool. His lips were white-blue with cold, his eyes so 
bloodshot that the red seemed to have overrun the irises and pooled in the pupils. 

For a few seconds, he held me there, and I held my breath, and nothing moved. 
He wasn’t looking at me but beyond me, past my hip at the trees and the riverbank. 
The intensity of his stare made me want to whirl around, but I couldn’t rip my gaze 
from his face. 

Finally, I managed to gulp some air into my lungs, and the cold shocked them 
out of paralysis. I coughed. The man gripped my coat, stared behind me, and said 
nothing. 

“What?” I finally said. 

The hand at my waist did not relax. The direction of the gaze didn’t change. 

“Are you cold? Can I—” I looked down and saw the crumple of black paper 
pressed between the man’s palm and my stomach. A whole new shudder rippled 
through me, drawn from a long forgotten childhood reservoir. Blind Pugh, and the 
Black Spot, and the Admiral Benbow Inn. Unti! dark, Pugh told Billy Bones, on the 
day of Billy Bones’ death. They Y come at dark. 

I put my hand on the paper, which turned out to be surprisingly heavy. 
Construction paper. Instantly, the homeless man’s hand ricocheted back to his side 
as though I'd triggered a catapult. The whole body beneath me jerked backward 
into a prone position, and the newspaper snapped into place around him. 
Uncrumpling the construction paper, still shuddering, I stepped back and looked 
at what I’d been given. 

“Oh,” I said. Then I said it again. Then I turned and raced for home. 

Kate was still crouched by the window when I burst in. She didn’t look up to 
ask what I’d forgotten. She looked only a little more conscious than the man on the 
bridge had. I marched straight to her anyway. 

“Look,” I said, and held the construction paper toward her. “Kate, I’m serious, 


look.” 
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Her sigh came from way down inside her. Slowly, she took the paper from me, 
tilted it toward the light coming in the window. She read it twice. Then she stood up. 
The blanket stayed wrapped around her waist. 

“God, David, we have to go,” she said. “T’ll get my coat.” 

“T’m going to marry this woman,” I said aloud to the window as Kate stepped 
toward the closet. By the time she returned to me, buttoning her heaviest black overcoat 
around her, her movements had regained most of their usual speed and grace. 

“You have to understand,” I told her, touching her hair with the back of my 
hand. Her face still looked wan, but her eyes were bright. “This won’t be my first Mr. 
Dark’s Carnival.” 

“What do you mean? You don’t even believe it’s real.” 

“Tve been given tickets on three previous occasions. Twice, I followed the 
directions on them and wound up at a frat party. Little Halloween prank from my 
students. The third time, I wound up at a very fine haunted house indeed, right here 
in Purviston, not five hundred feet from this door. Unfortunately, I happened to 
recognize Harry Piltner’s stoop under his black cowl at the doorway, and because I’m 
a jerk, I said, ‘Do I get a brownie, Har?’ And Harry kicked me.” 

“So why are we going?” Kate said, shepherding me toward the door. 

“Get gloves. Hat, too. It’s unbelievably cold.” 

We were outside now, and Kate threw her head back and stood a moment in the 
chill. She didn’t even have her coat all the way buttoned. 

“You're insane,” I said, jamming my gloved hands into my pockets and hunching 
against the snap of the wind. “We're going, first of all, because someone went to a 
lot of trouble to get me these. Get somebody these, anyway. And they did it with 
high Clarkston Halloween style, so I can’t ignore it. Secondly, even if it’s a frat party, 
the beer’ll be good.” 

“Oh, right. You don’t even drink.” 

I held the door of my rusty red 1986 Volvo open for her, kissed the top of her 
head as she bent to climb in. “You're freezing,” I said, “put on your damn hat.” 

“Thirdly?” she said, and smiled up at me. At that moment, she seemed even 
more excited than I had to admit I was. 

“Thirdly, I had a feeling you’d come, in spite of everything.” 

Her smile widened. 

“And fourthly, Kate dear,” I said, glancing toward the bridge, which was empty. 
Purviston tickets distributed, I thought. I wondered where the homeless man would 
lay himself and his newspaper next. “Fourthly, one just never knows, does one? I 
don’t, anyway.” I shut her door and got in on my side. 

The car took four cranks of the ignition key, but it did start. It always starts. 
“Where to?” I said, gesturing toward the black construction paper in Kate’s lap. 
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On it, in gray-white chalk, was a map of Clarkston with a white dotted line snaking 
through it and the words Mr. Dark Carnival Welcomes You underneath. No skull and 
crossbones this time, and no come-if-you-dare warning, A classier prank, at the very 
least, I thought. 

“Get to Winslow,” Kate said, without looking down at the paper. “Take it south 
all the way out of town.” 

To my relief, she sounded excited. Exhausted, wrecked, but excited. I threw 
the car’s heater on, blasting us both with frigid air, and grunted. Kate stared out the 
window at the dark. 

By now, even the streets of Purviston were alive with costumed revelers. A group 
of rubber-masked teens came hurtling down the sidewalk from the direction of 
Harry Piltner’s, their wigs and winter coats caked with straw, hands flashing all over 
themselves in search of bugs that had probably long since dropped off. I smiled. 

In town, the activity level seemed just slightly lower than usual because of the 
cold. By 9:30, most Halloweens, the college kids who worked the little-kid haunted 
houses had been released from scare duty, and they clustered around parked cars or 
outside the Rangehand pub downtown and blasted hip-hop and waited for midnight, 
when the frat parties began in earnest and continued until the police shut them down. 
But this night, the trick-or-treaters had long since retreated indoors, and the partiers 
had stayed in their dorms, and the only people out were the heartiest Clarkstonians, 
tracing their habitual routes from one fright sight to the next. 

In a matter of minutes, we were out of town. At the two-mile mark, the last 
streetlamp stuck out of the prairie like a flag left by a lunar expedition, and then we 
were in darkness. 

“Still know where we’re going?” I said. 

“Says seven miles.” 

“Air’s getting warm.” 

Kate didn’t answer. Snow glittered on the asphalt and the endless stunted grass 
all around us, as though the sky itself had shattered on the ground. The Eastern 
Montana plains on a snowlit night are limitless as deep space and just as empty. 

After a minute or so, Kate shifted in her seat. She spoke slowly, softly. She 
sounded barely awake, and most likely she was after the day she’d had, and now the 
warming car, the chattering road, the silence. “Tell me again what you think you 
know, David Roemer, about Albert Alouisius Dark?” 

Instantly, the last of my classroom lecture leapt to my lips. “Delighted you 
asked. Thought I wasn’t going to get to tell anyone this year.” 

Kate smiled. 

“Judge Albert Alouisius Dark. Born God knows where, educated God knows 
where, because that’s the first intriguing thing about him, isn’t it? There’s no record 
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of him in this state—it was a territory then, of course—before his appointment to 
the bench in September, 1877. In fact, there’s no record of him anywhere.” 

“You mean you haven’t found records of him yet.” 

“You're not the only competent researcher in this Volvo, O Barely Speaking 
Woman. And [ll thank you to remember the Civil War, and its prodigious though 
little noted effects on the record keeping of our fair cities and towns.” 

Kate nodded. “Go on.” 

“For eight years after his appointment as ranking barrister in this desolate 
region, Judge Dark maintained a consistently moderate record. Right up until 
Christmas Eve, 1885. That ni—” 

“Turn here,” Kate said, and I jammed on the brakes, dragged the car to a stop, 
and stared. 

“Turn where?” 

“Back up.” 

I looked over my shoulder into the black, snow-streaked nothing, “Maybe the 
map’s upside down.” 

Kate grinned. “Just back up, idiot.” 

I tapped the brake pedal, held it down so that my taillights illuminated the 
blackness. There, fifteen feet or so behind the car, limned in red paint of some sort, 
were two tire ruts snaking between two bedraggled plains shrubs and away into the 
grass. Way down in my stomach, something twitched. Nervousness. Uneasiness, 
maybe. Disbelief. Hope. If this was a prank, or an imitation, it was the best yet. And 
if it wasn’t a prank... 

“How the hell did you know that was there?” 

“The map.” 

“But how did you see it?” 

“T was looking for it. David, let’s go.” Kate looked at me. Her face was still red, 
but whether from crying or excitement, I couldn’t tell. 

Backing us up, I paused just a moment at the lip of the path. I cracked my 
window, and the whistling silence sucked at our little bubble of life inside the car. 

“What are you thinking?” Kate said softly. 

“Little Big Horn. The Donner Party. Fifteen or twenty other examples of 
overconfident white people overestimating their power over the West.” 

“This really could be it, David. Couldn’t it?” 

“Tt really could be something,” 

I pushed my foot on the gas, and we were off the highway, jiggling over the dirt. 

“How far?” I mumbled. 

Kate glanced down at the map. “Three miles, maybe.” I groaned. Kate said, 
“Christmas Eve, 1885.” 
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I watched the grass disappear under our tires, the snow that seemed to float 
on ground so flat and featureless that it didn’t even really seem to be there. “On 
Christmas Eve, 1885, at approximately 8:45 p.m., a group of local ranchers calling 
themselves the Guardians of Right appeared at the door of Judge Dark’s rather 
lavish creekside home—it was destroyed by fire, incidentally in 1956, and is now 
buried under the high school football stadium—and demanded entrance. With 
them, the Guardians had brought a Chinese homesteader who'd been hitched to a 
wagon with his feet bound and made to hop all the way from his claim two miles 
outside of town.” 

“How do we know this?” Kate asked. 

“Primary source, of course, of course. And no one can talk to a source, of 
course.” 

An old, habitual joke of mine. Kate ignored it. I went on. 

“The judge himself kept an impressively detailed notebook. The Guardians 
demanded immediate entry, a trial right then and there, and a hanging verdict. And 
Judge Dark, inexplicably, showed the men into his living room, then called his wife 
down to act as court reporter and witness. The prosecution case lasted ten minutes, 
and involved somewhat circumstantial but undeniably incriminating evidence of 
the theft of foodstores and two horses. There was no defense, seeing as how the 
homesteader in question did not speak English and couldn’t even stand because 
the bones in his feet and ankles had been smashed during his trip to the Judge’s 
door. The guilty verdict and death sentence apparently came so fast that even the 
Guardians were startled to silence. The Judge makes specific and rather self-satisfied 
note of this effect. 

“What the Judge actually said next, I cannot tell you. But I can tell you what 
he wrote. And I can tell you that word for word: T attached a single condition: that the 
prisoner be hanged by no hand but my own, and that he stay this night, his last on this Earth, in 
my home, under my care.’ This was assented to, and the stunned Guardians left. And on 
Christmas morning, in front of over a hundred witnesses in what was then the town 
square, Judge Albert Dark wheeled the homesteader to a poplar tree, strung a rope 
around his neck, positioned him in a sort of crouch in the back of a wagon, and 
executed him, cleanly and quickly. No one yelled ‘3-7-77.” 

“What does that mean, by the way?” 

“No one knows, really,” I said. “None of the original Virginia City vigilantes ever 
said. They just left those numbers pinned to their victims. Anyway, the homesteader, 
by every account, said not a word, and made no sound. But he did look up, right 
as the wagon fled him and the rope bit into his neck. Two of the four published 
accounts claim he was smiling. Kate, what the hell is that?” But I could tell what it 


was. It was a kid. In pajamas. 
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He was barefoot in the grass, straddling the tire ruts with one arm stretched 
perfectly perpendicular to his shoulders, pointing off into the blackness. His skin 
glowed white in the headlight beams, as though the snow had somehow sunk inside 
it. He had short blond hair that stuck straight up. His pajamas had zebras on them. 

I hit the brakes, started to slow. 

“God,” Kate said, as we rolled to a stop fifteen feet from the kid. “How old do 
you think he is?” 

“How cold do you think he is?” I muttered, staring at the kid’s feet. 

He was about as tall as the top of my windshield. I rolled down my window 
and leaned out, but the child made no move toward the car, and he didn’t lower his 
arm. It occurred to me that maybe he was an astoundingly realistic scarecrow. But he 
wasn't. I could see his lips, blue with cold, twitching when the prairie wind whipped 
across them. 

“Are you all right?” I called. The child didn’t move. 

Then, abruptly, I smiled. I hadn’t even gotten to this latest Mr. Dark’s Carnival, 
and already, it had me pleading with the ghouls, trying to get them to break and speak 
to me. The bubble of nervous excitement inside me swelled. 

“Follow the yellow brick road,” I said, and turned in the direction the child had 
pointed. 

There were other tire tracks, I noted, all around us. I took an absurd amount of 
comfort in the fact that we weren’t the first ones out here. I drove slowly, letting the 
prairie drum against the underside of the car like a choppy sea against the hull of a 
sailboat. Except for the dirt we stirred, nothing moved. 

“How many did Judge Dark hang?” Kate asked, though her eyes, too, were 
straining forward into the void. 

“Four, that we know of, between 1885 and statehood, when he drops from the 
official record as abruptly as he appeared. In each case, he allowed a local vigilante 
group to bring suspects to a lightning trial, convicted the suspects, then kept them 
all night in his home, where one assumes he served as confessor and last meal chef 
or possibly something completely different, and then performed the killing the next 
morning. He apparently was a master executioner, because, according to the P/ains- 
Ledger, ‘not a single one of his charges so much as danced. And none of them said a word before 
they went to their makers.’” 

“Look,” said Kate, but I’d already seen. 

Drawing the car forward, I pulled into a space between two pick-up trucks 
and switched off the ignition. There were six other vehicles arrayed around us in a 
makeshift parking lot. Of the drivers and passengers, I saw no trace. 

I looked at Kate. We listened to the snow tap the roof of the Volvo. Beyond the 
impromptu circle of cars, the prairie grass rolled in the raging wind. 
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“So remind me,” Kate murmured. “How did this murderous judge, whoever he 
was, become part of the Carnival myth?” 

“Can’t remind you,” I said. “’Cause I never told you. Cause I don’t know.” 

“And why ‘Carnival’? Why not ‘Scary House’?” 

“Got me yet again.” 

Suddenly, Kate was smiling once more, and the red in her lips spread up her 
cheeks, and I felt so grateful, so lucky that I wasn’t even sure I could move. “Thank 
you for coming to get me,” she said. 

“Thank you for coming along, my love.” 

Kate blew me a kiss. She jerked the door handle down, still smiling, and—gently, 
as though easing into water—climbed into the night. I opened my own door and 
joined her. We stood at the hood of the car and stared around us. 

There was no sound except the wind in the grass. No child in pajamas appeared 
to point us the right way. I jammed my hands into my pockets as the cold gnawed at 
my wrists. 

“There,” I said. 

“I see it,” said Kate. 

It was just a glow, barely brighter than the moonlight on the snow all around us. 
Distances are hard enough to gauge on the plains in broad daylight. But given the 
limited visibility, I decided the glow couldn’t be more than a half-mile away, straight 
out from the highway into the grass. We started walking. 

It was an illusion, of course, that the dark got darker as soon as we left the 
circle of cars. Nevertheless, I could feel the Eastern Montana night sweep over our 
heads on its enormous wings. I could feel its weight up there, and its talons. I kept 
my head down and walked. Kate walked beside me, the sleeve of her coat brushing 
rhythmically, repeatedly, against my own. We’d gone maybe 300 yards when both of 
us looked up together and saw the house. 

It loomed out of the prairie shadows, black in the moonlight, inexplicable as the 
monolith in 2007. The glow we saw came from a lone floodlight buried in the grass 
and aimed at the white fence surrounding the structure. As we got closer, I saw that 
the building wasn’t black but barn red, single storied and rectangular and long. In the 
yard demarcated by the fence, people-shaped figures glided back and forth. 

“If it was nothing else but this,” I said, staring at the tableau before me, “I think 
Pd be satisfied.” 

“TIes like something out of a painting,” Kate said, and that stopped me. The chill 
that flooded my mouth seemed to have come from inside rather than out. 

For a second, I couldn’t place the source of my discomfort. I looked at the 
structure. I looked at the floating figures, just beginning to acquire distinct faces from 
this distance. I looked at the fence, and then I had it. 
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Because it wasn’t a fence. And the scene didn’t remind me of a painting, but of a 
photograph. The one on page 212 of the Montana History Primer I’d penned, to be 
exact, that showed the stacks of jumbled buffalo skeletons piled on the plains during 
the years the Federal Government paid the most desperate or ghastly Montanans to 
shoot every bison they could find and export the bones downriver. 

I started to speak, had to wet my lips, tried again. “There, um, been any recently 
reported mass murders of oxen in the vicinity?” 

Kate turned, her brow furrowed. “What?” 

“Take a good gander at that fence, Kate.” 

She did. Then she said, “Ooh. That can’t be real.” 

“One hopes not. One hopes there is a large placard pasted over the entry 
reassuring us that No Animals Were Harmed or Mistreated During Creation of This 
Carnival. But one is disturbed.” 

“Come on,” Kate said, and on we went. 

Up close, the bones looked a little less real, if only because they were reassuringly 
clean. Somehow, I’d been expecting bits of gristle to be hanging from them like party 
streamers. The four figures gliding back and forth in the house’s mock garden were 
all young women, and they all wore long, white nightgowns that flowed down their 
forms like liquid moonlight. They were bare-armed, black-haired, and they might 
have been sisters. Certainly, they all had the same porcelain skin pallor, the same 
slightly upturned noses, the same half smiles on their red-black lips. I found the sight 
of them slightly disappointing. After everything that had come so far, this seemed 
too familiar a horror movie image, and something of a failure of imagination. 

The mound of bones—up close, it was more hedge than fence—had one 
opening off to the right side of the house. Crouching beside the opening, staring 
straight past us at the eternity of nothing beyond, was another child. This one wore 
a green overcoat belted at the waist. He had jet-black hair that made his skin look 
bleached of features, like a face in a photographic negative. He, too, was barefoot. 

When Kate and I moved toward the opening in the bones, the child stood up 
and stepped in front of us. We waited for him to speak, but of course he didn’t. He 
didn’t move, either. 

“Now what?” I finally said. 

The nightgown wraiths weren’t the only people in the yard, I could see now. 
There were other people with plain old Montana-pale skin and good winter jackets 
and gloves and scarves. Hauntees. Maybe eight of them, milling about. 

Slowly, still looking beyond us—just like the man on the bridge, I realized, and 
wondered if this particular Mr. Dark ran an extended and brilliantly effective training 
program for his employees—the gatekeeper child raised his arm, palm upward, and 
held it toward us. 
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“Blood?” I muttered to Kate. “Cheez-its? What does he want?” 

After a long moment, Kate dipped her hand into her coat pocket and withdrew 
the black construction paper. “Ticket,” she said happily. 

“Oh yeah. Wouldn’t want any party crashers,” I said, but I moved forward with 
Kate as she placed the folded paper in the child’s hand. 

“Brrr,” she said as she touched him. “Honey, you’re freezing,” 

“It’s not so bad,” said the child, and my mouth flew open and my knees locked. 
Td gotten used to the lack of response. 

Kate maintained her poise better than I did. She glanced at me, then back at the 
child. Then she nodded. “You're right. It isn’t.” Taking my glove in her hand, she 
drew me forward through the bone hedge into the yard. 

We'd taken all of three steps when one of the winter coat-wrapped figures threw 
back the flaps of its red wool cap and squeaked, “Professor R!” at me. 

I blinked, glanced at Kate, then back at the person flouncing toward me. “Um,” I 
said. I run into students every time I leave my house in Clarkston. But somehow, for no 
good reason, I’d forgotten it was possible tonight. I blushed. “Hello, Ms. Corwyn.” 

“And who’s this?” said Tricia, completely unaffected. 

My blush deepened, and I felt a flicker of annoyance. Surely, at age 41, after 
seventeen years in the classroom, Pd stopped being embarrassed about the gaps that 
existed between my teaching self and my home self. But that didn’t mean I’d found 
a way to bridge or even explain them. I don’t know anyone who has. “This is Kate,” 
I finally answered. 

I turned to Kate for a smile, a gently mocking putdown, something. But the 
expression on her face had sagged. She looked at me, and she seemed so tired, all of 
a sudden, and I knew Brian Tidrow had floated up over her shoulder. He’d done that 
periodically, even when he was alive. It wouldn’t be the last time, I knew. 

“Okay,” she said, and wandered away into the garden. I had no idea what she 
meant. 

“Hmmm,” said Tricia. 

Instantly, with Kate out of earshot, I was Professor David once more. “You just 
keep those fast-developing observational skills to yourself,’ I said, and smiled with 
my mouth closed. A teacherly smile. 

“Ts this unbelievable or what? This corpse crawled up out of the river and gave 
me a map.” 

“A corpse.” 

“All white. I don’t even know how long he was down there, because I sure didn’t 
see him. Robert and I were walking along the bank in Poplar Park and suddenly 
this ¢hing wriggled up out of the water at our feet. He was stark naked except for a 
Speedo. Robert almost flew up the nearest tree.” 
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I went right past the corpse. A Speedo-wearing corpse in a half-frozen river did 
not seem so very strange on a Clarkston Halloween night. At least, not this Clarkston 
Halloween night. “Robert,” I said. “Robert Hayright?” 

“Yeah,” said Tricia. “Why?” 

I felt my jaw start to drop, clamped it shut. Annoyance flared in me, though I 
had no idea why. I needed to go to Kate. And I wanted to get lost in the marvelous 
atmosphere of this haunted house. But I couldn’t quite wade out of Tricia’s blue eyes 
yet. And I couldn’t get comfortable with the way she floated through the world. Pd 
met people like her before, of course. A few. The ones born with smarts, beauty, self- 
confidence, everything, gliding on their own private seas, remote and mesmerizing 
as lighted yachts as they drift among the teeming rest of us, struggling in our leaky 
johnboats from one shore we can’t remember toward another we'll never know. 

“How did that happen?” I said. 

Tricia shrugged. “Robert? He asked.” 

Good for both of you, I almost said, then decided that was beyond 
condescending. “I have to go find Kate.” 

“Don’t miss the booth. It’s weird as hell. Professor R., do you think this is it? 
The real Mr. Dark’s?” 

I studied her cold-flushed, happy, markless face. And my annoyance transformed 
into sadness, still and deep. “I think it may be our Mr. Dark’s, Tricia. I think this may 
be as close as we'll ever get.” Not until I was several steps away did it occur to me to 
wonder where Robert Hayright was. 

In the back left corner of the house’s backyard sat a game booth draped in red and 
yellow carnival bunting. Kate stood to the left of it, but she wasn’t playing whatever 
game the booth offered. She was looking at the prairie outside the bone hedge. 

I was fifteen feet away, closing fast, when two of the nightgown girls appeared 
on either side of Kate, took her arms, and spun her, gently, toward the house. I 
hurried forward. 

“Wait,” I called. 

“Move it, come on,” Kate answered, turning her head toward me but letting the 
nightgown girls lead her. The spirit of the evening seemed to have seized her once 
more. “I think it’s our turn, David.” 

They were guiding her around the side of the structure toward the front 
door. Like all haunted houses, I surmised, Mr. Dark’s could only accommodate a 
few guests at a time. Then the illusions had to be reset, the trap doors and lunging 
scarecrow monsters propped back on their springs, the fog machines reloaded. I had 
just about caught up when a third nightgown girl drifted directly into my path, held 
up a warning hand like a school crossing guard, and stopped me. 
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“No, no,” I said. “I’m with her. I came with her.” I stepped to the side, and the 
nightgown girl stepped with me. Her bare feet made cracking sounds in the snow- 
caked grass and left half-formed impressions. Her hand remained extended, blocking 
me. For several seconds, we stared at each other. 

“They've been doing that since I got here,” said Tricia, walking up next to me. 
“No one gets to go inside with the person they came with.” 

“Forget that,” I said, ignoring Tricia, watching Kate. The nightgown guides on 
either side of her still held loosely to her arms, but they’d stopped walking, allowed 
her to turn around. 

Kate’s eyes were hooded in shadow. I couldn’t tell if she was steeling herself or 
enjoying the whole thing or resigned or what. All she said was, “It’s okay. It'll be fun.” 

“T came here with you,” I said. “I want to go through it with you.” 

“Guess there are still at least a few things we don’t get to go through together,” 
said Kate. Then she smiled another of those wide, blooming smiles, but she aimed it 
at Tricia. “Take care of the poor professor. See you out the other side, David.” 

She stepped forward, surprising even the guides, I think. The one on the left lost 
her hold on Kate’s arm. The house had a white front door with a giant, ear-shaped 
brass door handle that flashed in the icy moonlight. Kate closed her hand over it and 
glanced back one more time. She was still smiling. Then the door was open, and the 
blackness inside seemed to spill, for just a second, into the lawn. The door closed, 
and Kate was gone. 

“Ies not even fair,’ Tricia said. “I’ve been here longer than you guys.” 

“How long ave you been here, anyway?” I muttered, unable to pry my eyes from 
the door. The dark in there had seemed almost solid. 

“Half an hour, maybe? There doesn’t seem to be an order, though. They just 
come and get you. They got Robert maybe fifteen minutes ago.” 

“They make you go alone?” 

“Some people. Some get to go in groups of two or three. Just not anyone you 
came here with. Think that’s part of the plan? A way of making you uncomfortable 
or something?” 

If it was, I thought, it was working. “Show me the game-booth,” I said, mostly 
because I didn’t like standing staring at the door. And somehow, I suspected I 
wouldn’t be summoned as long as I did so. 

I had my hands in my pockets, my arms tucked in tight at my sides because I 
thought Tricia might take my elbow or something, and I didn’t want her to. But she 
just flicked her red-hatted head in the direction of the backyard, smiled at me, and 
walked off. I followed, watching the house, listening for screaming, but there was 


none. There was no sound at all. Other people, I thought, must have gone in before 
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Kate and joined her to form a group, because there were only four or five hauntees 
left in the yard now. 

A long folding table lined the back of the first game booth, and on the table 
sat a row of foot-high stuffed elephants, all crouched back on their haunches with 
their trunks in the air. The elephants seemed disconcerting only in their ordinariness. 
Once again, I was confronted with the contradictions of this place, the completely 
unique and elaborately controlled atmosphere and the utterly prosaic imagery. Surely, 
finding and playing this particular game deserved more significant reward. 

Leaning against the table, smoking a cigarette, stood a gray-haired, stooped old 
man in a cloak. He had his chin tilted back, his eyes aimed at the roof of the booth. 
For a second, I thought he might be impersonating the stuffed elephants, and I started 
to smile. The old man lowered rheumy, red-streaked gray eyes and looked at me, then 
Tricia. “Only one play per traveler,” he said, his voice more smoke than sound. 

“T’m not playing,” said Tricia, cheerful as ever. “He is.” 

“Oh,” said the old man, and dropped his cigarette to his feet where it hissed in 
the grass. “Spin the wheel,” he said to me. “Test your fate.” 

The wheel sat on another folding table that ran along the front of the booth, 
looking as though it had been ripped from a Life game board and enlarged. It was 
made of white plastic roughly three feet in diameter. Positioned underneath the 
indicator was a circular piece of black construction paper. There was a single wedge 
of red paper taped over the black, at roughly high noon, with white lettering on it. 
The lettering read, SPINNER WINS ELEPHANT. There was lettering on the much 
larger black section of the circle, too. It said, DEALER LOSES HAND. 

“I won Robert an elephant,” Tricia told me. 

I put my fingers on the wheel, then jerked them back. The spinner wasn’t plastic; 
it was bone. And freezing. 

“Jesus Christ,” I said. 

“Oops,” said Tricia, laughing happily to herself. “Forgot to mention that, didn’t 
IP” 

The gray man was no longer looking at us. He was looking beyond us. 
Remembering his training, I supposed. I put my hand back on the spinner, glanced 
at Tricia, thought of Kate, and spun the wheel. 

Around and around it whirred. It made no sound. The indicator circled the grid, 
and eventually glided to a stop deep in the black. 

“No elephant for me,” I said. 

Sighing, the old man dropped his arm on the table in front of me. With his other 
hand, he withdrew a hacksaw from inside his coat, sighed again, shrugged. Then he 
drove the hacksaw straight down into his wrist, straight through to the table, where 
it vibrated a few seconds in the frozen wood. 
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“Holy fuck,” said Tricia, and flew backwards. 

I stared at the hand on the table, severed now, a single, long tendon dangling 
from it like a tongue. The old man was staring at the hand, too. Mouth working, I 
took a step back. It had happened so fast that I couldn’t quite grasp it yet. But there 
was no blood. No blood. Exquisitely realistic tendon, but no blood. 

“You're awfully good,” I said to the man. 

He nodded, lifted a garbage bag from under the table, and swept the severed 
hand into it with his stump. Then he retreated to the back of the booth, placed a 
fresh cigarette between his lips, wiggled the stump into a pocket in his cloak, and 
reassumed his position. 

“Oh my God,” Tricia said, and now she did grab my arm and held onto it as she 
went on laughing. Her laughter was irresistible, infectious, like a tickle. I felt myself 
burst into a smile. 

We stayed arm in arm, watching the carnival booth, waiting to see what happened 
when the next /raveler, as the man had called us, came to play. I at least wanted to 
see if the gray man had new fake hands in his cloak and could attach them without 
turning away and blocking our vision. But a scant minute later, the nightgown ghosts 
appeared, one on either side of us. 

“Finally,” Tricia breathed. 

“You're sure you're up for this?” I asked, feeling almost giddy now. I couldn’t 
wait to tell Kate about the booth. I couldn’t wait to find her again. Besides, teasing 
Tricia was as irresistible as laughing with her. 

Of course, she was better at teasing. “I’ve got my big, bad Prof,” she said, 
squeezing my arm. I blushed, and she looked at me, and we let the nightgown ghosts 
lead us back around the long, red house toward the white door, the waiting dark. 

I had two wild, ridiculous thoughts as I was lead up the stoop. The first was 
that Pd just met Judge Albert Alouisius Dark, that he’d found the fountain of youth 
somewhere and decided to spend his eternity huddled away on the plains, plotting 
yearly appearances with selected friends. The faintly perverse, perpetually bored 
Santa Claus of Halloween. The second thought I said aloud. 

“Where’s the exit?” I said. 

“What?” said Tricia. 

“You said Robert went in, what, twenty minutes ago now? Where did he come 
out?” 

“I thought of that.” 

“Did you think of an answer?” 

Tricia grinned. “After you, Professor R.” 

One last time, I considered the possibility that this was all a hoax, the best ever 
perpetrated, at least on me. God, even Brian Tidrow could be a hoax, I thought, then 
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dismissed the thought. I glanced at Tricia’s face. Her red mouth hung open just a 
little, and her blue eyes were bright. This was no joke. None she was in on, anyway. 

I took the handle, which, to my relief, felt like a door handle, and shoved. The 
door didn’t creak but swung smoothly back. I glanced over my shoulder and gasped 
and stumbled forward, dragging Tricia behind me. The nightgown ghosts had been 
right on top of us, brushing against our backs. One of them smiled blankly at me, 
put her hand on the handle, and pulled the door closed. 

For a minute, maybe more, we just stood in the dark. I kept waiting for my eyes 
to adjust, but there was nothing to adjust to. This was blackness and silence, plain 
and simple. My ears almost stretched off my head, searching out sounds of people 
scrambling into place, spring triggers being set. Then they searched for just plain 
breathing, the tap of snow against outside shingles, anything at all. But there was 
nothing. Stepping into that foyer was like stepping into a coffin. Worse, actually. It 
was like walking completely out of the world. 

“Professor R.?” I heard Tricia whisper. Somehow, Pd lost her elbow, but I felt 
her hand crawl up my sleeve now, take hold of me. 

“Right here,” I said, though I was at least as happy to hear and feel her as 
she must have been me. I found myself hoping, desperately, that Kate had been 
allowed some sort of group to go through this with. The idea of her standing here 
this long, with Brian Tidrow’s blown-apart head leering under her eyelids, was more 
than I could bear. 

The house’s first overture was a touch. It was so subtle that I mistook it, for 
a moment, for Tricia’s breath near my cheek. But then I realized I could feel it on 
my hands, too, a gentle, intermittent rushing of air. The first warm anything Pd 
encountered since the car heater. 

It did feel like breath, though. As if there were dozens of people crouched right 
up against us, just breathing. 

“Hey,” I said, because even as I’d had that thought, I knew it wasn’t true. Because 
I realized I could see, a little. Something, somewhere, was casting a faint, green, glow. 
I glanced toward Tricia, saw her outline. 

Tricia glanced back at me. “I can see you,” she said. 

“Feel better?” I said. 

“Nope.” Even in that dim light, I could see her teeth. 

“Smart girl.” 

We were in a sort of hangar-style chamber, long and wide and empty. There was 
a doorway, however, fifteen feet away on the left. The glow came from there. The 
little puffs of air came from everywhere, but the glow was on the left. 

I tugged Tricia’s arm, and we started that way. Nothing dropped out of the 
ceiling. Nothing moved at all. As we approached the opening, I noted the crawling 
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pace we adopted. Walking a haunted house properly is a lot like making love, Pd 
decided years ago. Maximum enjoyment requires concentration, the patience to 
allow for moments of electric, teasing agony, a suspension of disbelief in your own 
boundaries, and most of all, a willingness to pay attention. Despite my yearly visits to 
every spook joint in Clarkston, I hadn’t paid so much attention since high school. In 
spite and because of everything, I smiled. 

We stepped into a hallway that ran ahead for fifty feet or so and then jogged 
to the right. 

“See, they understand, these people,” I said. “You don’t need fog. You don’t 
need rubber hatchets in your head and things lunging out and grabbing your hair. 
You just need the dark and the silence and some imagination and—” 

“No lectures, Professor,” said Tricia. 

My smile widened unconsciously. “But lecturing makes me feel better.” 

“Exactly,” said Tricia, and I could see her eyes flashing. Her concentration on 
this moment was total. She led me forward, and I let her. 

We'd gone perhaps fifteen feet when my foot hit the floor and sank, and I jerked 
it back. I hadn’t sunk far, but I didn’t like the squishiness where wood or cement 
should have been. I’d seen and felt and imagined too many bones tonight. I thought 
of the soft spot on a baby’s skull and shuddered. I lifted my foot again, put it down 
to the left of where I’d put it before. It sank again. 

“Is this carpet?” Tricia asked. 

“No idea.” 

“Feels gross.” 

“And you didn’t even know Brian Tidrow.” 

“What?” 

“Just walk, Tricia. Let’s walk.” 

It was like I’'d imagined stepping onto the moors would be, as a child, after Pd 
been read my first story with quicksand in it. For weeks I’d been terrified of walking 
in the grass. I’d had such total, unwavering faith until then in the ground. 

Sometimes, our feet hit solid surface. Sometimes, the surface gave, depressing 
downward a little. This might not even be an intended effect, I decided. This could 
just be old, rotting wood. I didn’t believe it, though. 

As soon as we reached the spot where the passageway veered, the glow 
became a full-fledged spill of light from another doorway ten yards ahead. Without 
a word, we turned that way and crept forward. The floor beneath us became solid 
again. The rushes of air diminished, then disappeared altogether. But there were 
other sounds, now. Rustlings from down the hall, and a sort of drip and slosh from 
nowhere in particular. If the night had been warmer, I’d have assumed that ice was 


melting off the roof outside. 
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No sound came from the room with the doorway, though. We reached it side 
by side, turned toward it together, and Tricia said, “Oh” and started to giggle and 
stopped. The effect was delayed on me, too, because the whole thing had been so 
studiously constructed to look real, rather than ghoulish. 

On the ceiling in the center of the room, right where a light fixture should 
have been, a shining metal hook glinted in the seemingly sourceless green light. 
From the hook, not swinging, hung a slightly pudgy, pale boy, maybe eight years 
old. The noose around his neck, right above the collar of his Minnesota Twins 
baseball jersey, appeared to have bitten straight through his skin into his muscles 
and veins, which you could just see, little red tangles in yellow twists of twine. His 
tongue didn’t bulge and it wasn’t blue. It just drooped out the side of his lips in a 
peculiarly childlike way, like the untucked tail of a shirt. The boy’s bare feet were at 
least half a yard off the floor. 

A red velvet rope barred Tricia and me from entering the room. But we stood 
a while, waiting for the kid to blink, yell “Boo,” jerk forward, do any of those 
comforting haunted house things. But he didn’t. He just hung. 

Back down the hall, I heard the thud of boot on floor. I looked that way, saw a 
person-shaped bulk detach itself from the massing shadows and step toward us. 

“Time to go, I think,” I said. 

“Professor R.?” Tricia said. For the first time in my experience of her, she 
sounded like a teenage girl. 

“Let’s just keep walking.” I’m not sure which of us took the other’s hand. “Just 
imagine the stories we’re going to be telling on Monday.” 

“Monday?” said Tricia. “Shit, Pm calling everyone I’ve ever met as soon as I get 
home.” 

Twenty steps ahead, the passageway ended in a T. To the right, we could see 
one more strip of light, flickering and yellow, down near the floor this time, so we 
went that way. Soon, we realized we were approaching a plain wooden door, pulled 
most of the way shut. My least favorite door position. At least when a door is 
completely closed, you assume that nothing will come out to you. I heard footfalls 
again, glanced back, saw the person-shaped shadow reach the T in the hallway and 
turn in our direction. Whoever he was moved just slightly more slowly than we did. 
But he kept coming. 

We were a few feet from the door when the grunting began. For a single second, 
simply because we’d heard virtually nothing since we entered, it startled me. Then I 
started to smile. The grunt was distinctly human. Human-playing-ape. 

“Oooh,” it went. “Oooh-oooh.” 

I started to say something to Tricia and finally noticed the pajama child cloaked 
in the black shadows near the door. As soon as I saw him, he took a step forward. 
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He was a bit older than the hanging boy, with long hair that lay in a black, wriggling 
mass on his shoulders and made his head look like it was encased in snakes. It could 
have been a wig. His pajamas were yellow and baggy. 

“Watch the gorilla,” he said flatly, pushed the door open just a bit more, and 
stepped back into the shadows, his movements precise and mechanical, like the robot 
pirates at Disneyland. 

“Gorillas scare me,” said Tricia. 

“Now, have you ever taken the time to sit down and talk to one?” I said, and 
she elbowed me in the ribs. The pressure of my coat against me reminded me that I 
wasn’t warm. The house had not been heated, apparently. 

Right as we reached the door, I saw the cage on the other side of it, and for the 
third time experienced a flicker of disappointment. The cage had been dug into the 
wall, lit by torches that guttered in sconces. In the cage, ‘ooh-oohing, was a tallish 
person in an old and painfully obvious gorilla-suit. 

“Okay,” I said, and started forward, pushing the door all the way back. The 
gorilla guy lunged at his bars, jammed one rubber arm through at us, grunted. My 
pride was up. I stared right into his eyes, tugged Tricia beside me, strolled past. When 
the second gorilla dropped on us from behind, I flew fifteen feet down the hall and 
shouted. Tricia screamed. Then both of us whirled, stunned, laughing. 

The second gorilla stood in the passageway, hunched, huge, panting. He did not 
say ‘ooh.’ His skin still didn’t look quite real, but it didn’t look rubber, either. Mostly, 
it looked unhealthy, clinging in strips to whoever was underneath there like black, 
desiccated mummy wrapping. 

“Classic misdirection,” I panted. “That guy was just sitting there on the wall if 
we'd looked, see? But they got us focused on the one in the cage.” 

“You're doing it again, Professor.” 

“That’s because that scared me shitless, Tricia.” 

“T noticed that.” 

The door behind the gorillas creaked. Something else was pushing through. The 
shadow that had been herding us along, I suspected. 

“On we go,” said Tricia, pulling me forward, and we continued down the hall. 

We walked twenty paces, then twenty more. I began to wonder just how big 
this house was. It hadn’t looked forty paces long in any direction from the outside. 
Nevertheless, we'd gone nearly a hundred before we hit the stairwell. 

The architects of this funhouse had thoughtfully provided a single torch, licking 
the wall at eye level, to alert passersby that they could plunge to their deaths here. 
Maybe this house had been built on the prairie because it was outside the jurisdiction 
of Clarkston’s increasingly specific and stringent haunted house safety code. 

“We in the right place?” Tricia said. 
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I thought about that. “The only way to know for sure is to wait and make sure 
the big thing behind us catches up.” 

“Or we could keep going.” 

The stairs were cement, but ten steps down, the walls lost their comforting 
wooden skin, became dirt. Ahead was a floor, or at least a landing, and the stairwell 
banked to the left into total darkness. 

I stopped, listened, hissed for Tricia to stop too. For the second time, and much 
more loudly now, I heard the dripping, sloshing sound. It came from ahead of us. 

“Maybe we are going the wrong way,” I said. 

“I don’t think so,” Tricia murmured, her eyes raised above my head, and I turned 
and saw the shadow-shape fill the doorway. Whatever it was wore a black cowl, 
complete with hood, and it was big. Six and a half feet tall, at least. I couldn’t see its 
face. But it was carrying a gavel. 

“Okay,” I said. “Down, Tricia.” 

Down we went. The shape stayed where it was until we reached the landing, 
then took a single step after us. Tricia reached the landing first. 

“What’s below us?” I called, catching up. 

“More stairs,” said Tricia, and the torch behind us went out. “Fuck.” 

“Let’s go. Forward is homeward.” 

“Arm, please, Professor R.” 

I gave her my arm. We continued down. Five steps. Ten. Down, down, down. 
Every few seconds, we heard a single creak as the Judge-thing in the cowl pursued 
at its leisurely pace. 

From deep inside me, a laugh swelled. I felt it crest in the back of my throat, 
then break into the open air. 

“Oh my God, shut up,” said Tricia. 

But I kept on laughing. Truly, I thought, this was the best I’d ever seen. Then my 
foot plunged ankle deep into water, and I shouted and teetered backward. 

“GROSS!” Tricia yelled. She fell back beside me, shaking her leg, and we lay 
together on the steps. 

Somewhere above us, a stair creaked. 

“Kate hates puddles,’ I said, trying to imagine her coming through this. 
Abruptly, I had no laughter left. I was just overwhelmingly tired. And Brian Tidrow 
was dead. I hadn’t liked him. I liked his being dead even less. 

“What if they just lead everyone down here and drown them?” Tricia 
murmured. 

“That would lower my overall rating of the experience,” I said, trying to rouse 
myself to push ahead. How much longer, really, could all this be? 

“We could be walking in a sewer.” 
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“There arent many people out here, though. So the amount of actual 
sewage—” 

“Shut up, Professor R.,” said Tricia. But she laughed, or at least expelled the air 
she’d been clutching in her teeth. 

I got up. Tricia got up, too, and the stairs above us creaked again. But there was 
no light to see by. Gritting my teeth, I stepped straight down into the wet, tugging 
Tricia behind me. The floor underneath was solid, anyway. Tricia moaned as her 
ankles sank, but she didn’t say anything. We went forward. 

Mostly, for the first few feet, I was listening. I wanted to hear where the water 
we disturbed rolled into a wall, thinking maybe I could judge the size of this tunnel, 
space, whatever it was. But I couldn't. 

“Tell me this is water,” Tricia whispered. 

“Hadn't even thought of that. Thanks, Tricia.” I shuddered. I was whispering, 
too. 

We'd gone another fifteen steps when overhead lights burst to life, blinding us, 
and shut off just as quickly, igniting fireworks on my retina. I stopped hard, the water 
sloshed, and the disturbed dark flapped and fluttered around us. 

“Now what?” Tricia said. 

“Let’s see if that happens again. Maybe we can see where we are.” 

We waited maybe a minute, which felt like twenty. Nothing happened. Shrugging, 
I tugged Tricia’s arm, took a step, and the lights bloomed, held a split second longer 
this time, and died. 

“Hmmm,” I said, and started forward again. 

Five steps later, the water got deeper. It happened in a quick, slipping slope, and 
we were up to our knees, then nearly our waists. I continued to insist to myself that 
it was water. At least it wasn’t cold. If anything, it was a little too warm. 

This time when the lights flashed, they stayed on a good five seconds. My pupils 
telescoped, my brain locked, and I got just a glimpse of wooden walls to the sides, and 
another staircase less than fifty feet ahead, leading up, Then the dark slammed down. 

“Okay. Exit ho,” I said, and felt the first bump against my leg, “Uh-oh.” 

“What?” said Tricia. 

“Just walk.” 

“Hey,” Tricia said, and then, “Jesws. There’s something—” 

“Walk, Tricia. Wait for the lights.” 

“I don’t want to see.” 

The lights exploded. I was watching the water. I very nearly fainted into it. 

Drifting on the black, rippling surface were fingers. Thumbs. Dozens of them. 
Hundreds, floating like dead fish in a dynamited pond. I saw part of an ear. The 
lights went out. 
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“Professor,” Tricia said, her voice very small. “Did you see—” 

“Walk, Tricia. Fast.” 

Mercifully, the water got shallower just a few steps farther on, but the things 
in the water swirled more thickly around us. I kept my hands locked against my 
chest and burrowed straight ahead. Tricia was even faster, very nearly running as 
we scrambled up another slope. The water level fell toward our knees. Both of 
us heard slower, steadier sloshing behind us. But when the lights came on again, 
neither of us glanced back. 

Seconds later, we were on the stairs, breathing hard. I might have bent over and 
kissed the firm, dry wood beneath me except that my pants were soaked and felt 
awful when my skin pressed against them. Walking sopping wet across the frozen 
prairie to the car would be fun, I thought. 

But worth it. The whole damn thing had been more than worth it. I couldn’t 
wait to grab Kate, hold her, laugh with her. I couldn’t wait to start digging around 
town for wood-purchasing and electricity records in the hopes of tracking down 
the creators of all this. I couldn’t wait to interview Robert Hayright and everyone 
else who’d been here about exactly what they'd seen. For the first time in years, I 
felt like writing. 

More than anything else, though, I felt grateful. All my life, Pd considered 
myself a sort of library phantom, haunting the graveyards and record morgues of 
my own history without ever, somehow, materializing inside it. But I was soaking in 
it, now, shivering in the relentless, terrifying rush of it. 

I looked up and saw the exit sign glowing plainly, redly, twenty steps above me. 

“That’s it?” Tricia said, clutching her arms against herself and holding her 
sopping pantlegs very still. 

“Are you joking?” I answered, but I knew what she meant. I didn’t want to leave. 
I wanted to go on being this kind of scared forever. 

Except that I didn’t really want the Judge-thing to catch us. So when I heard him 
sloshing closer, I started up the steps. I had reached the landing, halfway to the top, 
when the strobe light strafed us, and the pajama people stepped out of the wall on 
either side of the staircase. There were two on every stair. 

“Bummer,” I said, because I knew this trick. Pd seen it in half the haunted 
houses Id ever visited. True, I was impressed by the doors cleverly carved into the 
walls to hide all these people until we were right on top of them. But now, I was 
going to start up the stairs, and the pajama-people would produce hatchets and clubs 
and raise them, slowly, looking all lurchy in the twitches of light, and then they’d lean 
in and menace us as we made for the door. 

“Ohhh,” I heard Tricia moan. I also heard a slosh and then drip from below, and 
I knew that the Judge-thing had reached the foot of the stairs. 
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“No worries,” I muttered, and, ignoring the wetness in my legs, started upward 
again. 

“I hate strobes,” said Tricia. But I heard her stepping behind me. 

I had my hands in my pockets. As I passed the pajama people, I glared straight 
into their eyes. The only thing that surprised me was that none of them made any 
sort of mock-threatening motion. In fact, they didn’t move at all. They just stood, 
silent as heralds in a painting of a medieval procession, and watched me go. 

“Unnh,” I heard Tricia say, and looked back, and everything went to hell. 

Full-blown, blazing, ordinary light flooded the space down there, more than 
enough for me to see the Judge-thing. He had not actually stepped onto the staircase, 
and was instead standing knee-deep in the black pool of wetness we’d traversed. I 
couldn’t see his face because of his cowl. But I could see the fingers and thumbs 
floating around him. 

They were moving. 

Dozens of them clung to the fringe of his cloak or crawled blindly up his 
hanging arms, wriggling. Like bees over a beekeeper, I thought wildly, and my breath 
flew from me, and Tricia screamed and shoved me out of the way and hurtled out 
the exit door. 

Staggering, I tore my eyes from the Judge-thing and stumbled up the last few 
stairs, Still, the pajama people made no move to hold me. Tricia had left the door half 
open in her flight, and I scrambled for it, very nearly tumbling to my knees. Three 
steps more. Two. 

Then I was out, in a sort of clearing on the prairie, several hundred feet from 
the red house, and the door was starting to shut, and a crushing burst of desperate 
longing exploded through me. For a split second, I thought it was for the house. The 
knowledge that I would never experience another like it. That the eternal Halloween 
search of the lifelong Clarkstonian was over for me. 

Then I realized what had been so strange about Tricia’s flight from the house. 
Or rather, the moment just before it. When she’d screamed, she hadn’t been looking 
at the Judge-thing. She was looking into the shadows right beside her. And the look 
on her face wasn’t terror, or not only terror. It was also recognition. 

I knew, then. I knew even before I turned around. And I thought I understood at 
least a little. The wriggling fingers. The Judge-thing, and the nature of its power. The 
barefoot pajama boys, and the decrepit gorilla. Not why. Not how. But something. 
And I knew the plains weren’t empty after all, not the way we’d thought all these 
years. In fact, they are overflowing, overrun with Native Americans, homesteaders, 
dancing girls, ranchers, Chinese, buffalo. All the murdered, restless dead. 

I watched Kate watch me from the top of the stairs. She hadn’t been issued her 


pajamas yet, I guessed. Her coat was open, at last, and there was no blanket around 
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her, and I could finally see the hole Brian Tidrow must have blown in her stomach, 
just as she walked in his door, in the seconds before he’d shot his own head off. 
“No,” I said. 
“Goodbye, David,” Kate said softly, and the door swung closed as she blew me 
a kiss. 
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ometimes life changes without letting anyone know. It’s said that a child 

becomes an adult when he or she recognises the fact of their inevitable death. 

And perhaps the process of death begins when the realisation that a partner is 
never, ever coming back first strikes home. 

Jake had been dying for months. Amy had gone, but it was only now—in cold, 
dark nights haunted by ’mares and nail-torn sheets—that he had begun to accept that 
she was gone for good. 

He avoided sleep, just as a drug addict on the mend will try to steer clear of 
all their old haunts. But Jake’s drug was contained within: Amy, injected through 
recollection, snorted with each fleeting image of her face. However far he walked— 
through streets pocked with violent rain and parks teeming with invisible night life— 
his addiction held on to him. It wasn’t that he did not want to remember his darling 
wife; it was just that he could not bear the awful, final truth of her death. 

In a village like this, traces of Amy were everywhere, not only in memory, but 
in reality too. With each breath he might inhale a part of her final sigh; any speck of 
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dust on a café window could be a part of her skin. In pubs where they had drunk 
together, her fingerprints may still mark a glass, or an ashtray, or the underside of a 
table where she had always checked for rogue chewing-gum. 

If he saw friends across the street, and they came over to see how he was doing, 
their first thoughts were always of Amy. He knew this because he could see her 
reflected in their eyes, as though she were standing just behind him. 

He chose nighttime to walk the streets; there were fewer people to hide his grief 
from. There was also less to see, so his mind turned inward, which he liked. 

Until he saw the ragged little mess in the gutter. 

At first, he thought it was a child. He stopped, looked around with a sudden, 
irrational guilt, certain that accusing eyes would fall on him and mark him forever as 
the killer. Then concern took over, and Amy’s voice came from memory. You're a good 
man, Jake. He hurried along the wet pavement, trying to see further than he could, 
attempting to make out the truth before he was close enough to do so. 

It was a rag doll. He picked it up. It did not belong in the gutter and although he 
would never want it, he felt the need to put it somewhere dry. It was heavy with water 
and he recalled reading somewhere that dead bodies appeared to put on weight. Its 
original eyes had been lost and replacements painted on. In the rain the paint had 
run, and now it cried blue and black tears. 

It had Amy’s nose. Small, slight, upturned, a dainty baby’s nose, he had always 
told her. 

He sits next to her in their back garden, running a blade of grass up and down 
her top lip, trying not to laugh and wake her. Her hand comes up and waves him 
away, but her eyes remain closed. The sun has dipped noticeably before she stirs and 
swats him across the head, and he eats the blade of grass, straddles her on the seat 
and tickles until her cheeks turn red with backed-up laughter. 

Night and rain closed in, and this time his look of guilt was different. What if 
the doll’s owner was sitting at a window, looking out to see if anyone would be cruel 
enough to steal their favourite toy? 

He shoved it inside his coat and walked home. The dampness felt comfortable 
against his skin, like the tears of someone familiar. 


—Vvii— 
“How’re you doing?” Jamie said. 
Jake knew what he meant. “Learning to live without her.” The bar was noisy and 


smoky, just how he liked it. That way, nobody could hear him breathing. He may as 


well have not been there. 
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He had met up with Jamie after work and now they were halfway through a bottle 
of good Irish whiskey. Ive kissed the Blarney Stone, Jamie said before every swig of 
the potent brew. Amy had always said he was good value; undemanding, intelligent, 
entertaining company. He had also been a very good friend to both of them, anda rock 
since Amy’s death. Tonight, Jake could hardly wait for him to go home. 

“Move on, Jake,” Jamie said. 

The wrong thing, always the wrong thing. People told him to move on, place 
Amy in the fond shadow of memory, don’t worry about things, everything would be 
all right. But none of them had lost her. None of them had held her one night, then 
held only cold air the next, not even able to find warmth because their shuddering 
loss drove away everything but misery. 

“I’m moving on all the time,” Jake said, not angry. “There’s a difference between 
moving on and forgetting. Time moves me on, but it also makes me remember. 
Every minute of the day is another minute I spend on my own. Without Amy.” He 
took a slug of whiskey and grinned. He laughed at the foolishness of those who 
drank to forget. How could he ever forget Amy, ever, for even a second? It would be 
like missing a breath. 

One day that would happen. No more breaths. All he had to do was to find a 
way to fill the days between then, and now. 

“More Scotch!” he quipped, his playful tone fooling Jamie. 

“Irs Irish, you fool!” Jamie shouted, clapping Jake on the back, slamming his 
palm down on the bar. “Barman! Bring a further bottle of Ireland’s finest, if you 
would be so kind.” 

Jake smiled and sipped and Jamie talked and poured. Jake had placed the rag doll 
on the landing; it had seemed the right location, there was no other reason. A wet patch 
had appeared around it after the first hour as collected rain fled the body, but the heating 
soon dried it into a vague stain. Every time he walked by, he bent down and tweaked its 
nose. Last night, when the past shouldered him from sleep and the unbearable present 
slapped him around the face, he went out onto the landing and tickled the doll’s nose, 
careful not to wake it, smiling as he recalled the smell of Amy’s breath. 

Then he had gone back to sleep. Dawn had come without another nightmare. 

“Jamie, I’m going,” he said, slipping from his stool and twisting his ankle as he 
hit the deck. There was a muffled rustle of interest from around the bar—the squeal 
of moved chairs, sniggers, a high laugh—then Jamie was pulling him to his feet and 
guiding him from the smoky room. 

“Moved on,” Jake said, laughing through tears he did not even know he was 
crying. “I’ve moved on, eh, Jamie? Moved on. Amy? Amy who?” But it was a sad 
display, not humourous, and somehow the other patrons knew this. Eyes were 
averted as Jamie dragged his crying, slurring friend out into the night. 
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There was something in his jacket pocket. It had hard angles and uncomfortable 
edges, but when it hit daylight it took form. A doll, all pink plastic, cherubic cheeks, 
knotted hair and grotesque lipstick smile. How the fuck it had got there he had no 
idea, but the nuclear hangover which was just kicking in hinted that anything, truly 
anything was possible. He sat up slowly and the doll let out a long, painful groan. 

Jake shouted, hurting his head and shocking himself even more. The doll 
bounced from his knees and hit the floor, groaning again. Things went fuzzy for a 
while as his blood found its own level. Time seemed to dilute his foolish fears, for 
when he picked up the doll once more he could see that it was one of those fancy 
ones—sold via mail order, no doubt—with its own tilt-action voice. Conversations 
would be sparse, Jake knew. 

“Who are you, then?” he asked softly. 

Tilt. “Woorrgghhh.” 

“And what were you doing in my pocket?” 

Tilt. “Woorrgghhh.” 

“And look at your...” The doll’s eyes.were big and green. Just like Amy’s. Clover 
eyes, his mother-in-law had called them, gained from her supposed Irish ancestry 
which Amy had maintained was a complete myth, made up by her mother to give 
their family some glamour. It’s not that her mother found Ireland in particular 
glamorous, but the fact that it was somewhere she’d never been was enough. 

Jake had never realised just how deep a doll’s eyes could be. 

Amy glances at him as they drive through country lanes, raising one eyebrow 
and smiling sexily. Jake feels so content sitting with his arm resting out of the open 
passenger window, smelling the air blasting through the car: cut grass; the tang of 
a summer shower; fields of rape casting yellow shadows across the landscape. Amy 
slows the car and pulls into a lane leading to an open gate, the field beyond standing 
fallow. What? he says, but she smiles and does not reply. Instead she shrugs her 
blouse off her shoulders and unhooks her bra, freeing her breasts to the warm air. 
She says nothing, but her eyes tell him everything. I /ove you, they say. Lets have fun, lets 
be daring, like when we were courting, they say. Jake loves Amy. He is never one to argue 
with her. They make hay. 

Jake stumbled from his bed and walked slowly across the landing to the toilet. 
The rag doll was still there, still sniffing the air with Amy’s nose. He put the new 
plastic doll down next to the bath while he pissed and it ended up staying there. It 
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watched him strip and shower, and even though his head felt fit to burst, his cock 
twitched and stood to attention under the doll’s gaze. 

Later he went out for a walk to clear the cobwebs, tickling the rag doll under its 
nose as he passed by. The scratching of his fingernail sounded like a dry giggle. Jamie 
rang just as he was opening the door. “Jake, let’s get away for a while,” he said. “Let’s 
up and leave. You could do with a break, and Pd like to go with you. Let’s go to the 
New Forest, or something. Do some tree climbing.” 

Jake said no thanks and went on his way. He put his head down and smoked so 
that nobody would want to talk to him. 


—vig—— 


Amy had loved the woods. Jake had always hated them—they made him itch and 
the birds spooked him because they were always out of sight—but today he needed 
to be there. They were quiet. No one would tap him on the back and ask how he 
was doing. 

Amy had always been one for larking around when they came for a walk, as 
if to pass the threshold between field and wood was to shrug off adulthood and 
rediscover the careless, aimless abandon of youth. Jake had never been able to do 
this—Amy always mocked that he’d never even been a kid—and so he’d used to 
watch as she ran and rolled and climbed, exploring shadowy holes in the ground, 
peering between old trees to find something older, running away and hiding from 
him until he passed from angry to unsettled. And she climbed. She loved to climb. 
She’d been a tomboy when she was young, she said, and Jake could well believe it. 
She was thin and wiry, and when she swung herself up into the trees he just stood 
and gazed in marvel at her athleticism. He had never really liked these trips. But he 
put up with them because he knew Amy would always come home invigorated, and 
the first thing she’d want to do is make love hard and fast in the shower. So, the 
woods weren’t all that bad. 

Today they seemed even quieter than usual. There was the occasional twitter 
of a bird hidden somewhere high in the canopy, a rustle and scratch as some small 
mammal scampered through the undergrowth, but other than that all was silent. Jake 
followed the well-worn path which came out on the other side of the woods by the 
village shops. He’d buy a paper and some orange juice, try to dilute his hangover with 
vitamin C while reading about all the woes of the world. 

He recognised parts of the wood, even though he had not been here since 
Amy’s death. A place where they had laughed and shouted and been bitten by wood 
ants as they watched the thousands of little creatures hurry about on their huge nest. 
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Jake had wanted to throw a caterpillar in there to see what happened, but Amy hadn’t 
let him. She’d said it was cruel, and how would he like it. A small bridge spanned a 
dry stream. Their initials were carved here somewhere, another youthful antic Amy 
had been guilty of one summer day several years ago. 

Jake shut his eyes. He did not want to see their names. He hated the thought that 
a scar in old wood still existed, while the person who had whittled it there was little 
more than dust in his own frequent tears. 

He reached the shops and tried to buy some orange juice, but there were several 
people in there and they assaulted him with their pitying gaze. He turned around and 
walked out, back strafed by sibilant compassion. He went to the baker’s instead and 
bought a fresh loaf without looking up from the display case. “Forty pence,” the 
baker said, but Jake could hear the undertones: My God, his wife died, how can he handle 
that, poor bastard, what could I say, should I say anything, maybe best to just let him go... 

Back in the woods again, because the roads were busier now and there was 
always the chance of someone stopping and offering him a lift, and by the way how 
are you coping now that you’re on your own... 

Besides, from this end the woods looked nice. Welcoming. And even though 
memories of Amy made him sad, still he needed to remember. 

As he passed the tree where she’d had her accident he saw something propped 
against the trunk. A doll, he thought, even before he got close enough to see properly. 
Why he would think that he did not know, but he was right, it was a doll, though of 
a sort he had never seen. This one was made of the woods, a construct of twigs and 
leaves and wet bark and dried plant tendrils. It stared at him with acorn eyes and its 
fingers pointed with palm-frond dexterity. And its legs...its legs... 

Amy climbs the tree, swinging herself from branch to branch, higher and 
higher. Jake stays below, smiling up at her and bending and twisting so he can see 
up her skirt. “Great views from up here,” she says. “Down here, too,” he says. She 
does a forward roll across a branch to flash her knickers at him, then she slips 
and falls. “Oh,” is all she says as one branch pushes her into another. She hits 
the ground with a whoosh of air from her lungs, a fart and a crack as something 
breaks. Jake is there immediately, terrified at what he will see. Her leg is broken 
badly. She’s looking up at him with tears in her eyes. “Sorry, hon,” she says. She 
spends three weeks in hospital. 

He never knew exactly what she’d apologised for. 

The doll had a twisted left leg. It was knotted at the knee, just as Amy’s had been, 
and it was actually a thumbnail shorter than the other. Just like Amy. 

Jake carried the doll home, buzzed all the way by fresh memories he had thought 
lost forever, each one vibrant and surprising like a dream recalled after twenty years. 
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The doll sat in the crook of his arm as if watching the way they were going, ready to 
object should he take a wrong turn. 


—vfii—— 


It went in the dining room, which only seemed right. Small insects and dried bark 
fell from its innards for the first few hours, but Jake sucked them up with a vacuum 
cleaner and soon it sat on its own clean, dry table. He looked at it and remembered 
Amy’s legs kicking in the tree, curled beneath her as she watched television, wrapped 
around his neck as he nuzzled where she loved to be nuzzled. 

He tickled the rag doll’s nose on the landing and smiled at the green eyes in the 
bathroom. 

Later he rang Jamie and suggested a meal. His friend accepted willingly. Locking 
the front door behind him he whispered: “Be back soon.” He did not know to whom 
exactly he was talking, but they seemed to hear anyway. 


—vii— 


Jake and Jamie went to a small bistro in a neighbouring village, intended for 
tourists but frequented mostly by the bored youths of the area. Some of them were 
there now, smoking and looking hard and flashing tattoos and earrings. 

“Tve found some things,” Jake said, but suddenly he did not feel like telling. 
There was something secret about the dolls, a sense of mystery which felt fresh and 
naive but, if revealed, it would take on a dangerous quality. He glanced at the chair 
beside him, sure for an instant that Amy was there. But there was only hazy smoke 
from the kid’s cigarettes. 

“TIl get us a coffee,” Jamie said, “then we can order.” 

Not, so what have you found, Jake? Not, what were you going to say, Jake? He watched 
Jamie walk to the counter, pick up a menu and order a couple of coffees. When his 
friend sat back down he was taking something from his pocket. 

“What did Amy always call me?” Jamie asked suddenly. He barely mentioned 
her by name since her death, as if to do so would aggravate Jake’s grief. “Do you 
remember?” 

“What do you mean?” Jake asked. He felt the sting of tears threatening, coughed 
as if to blame it on the smoke. Even the mention of her name... 

“You remember,” Jamie said. He’d taken a small phial from his pocket, clear 
as glass but apparently flexible. He placed it gently on the table and it sounded like 
a feather hitting water. “All those times we went out together. All those intimate 
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moments when there was just the three of us, drinking whiskey, talking about books 
and holidays and God and sex and food.” 

Jake did recall; those times were often all he thought of, because they were the 
best they’d had. The times before Amy had gone and walked in front of a car. 

“What did Amy call me at the end of those long nights, Jake? When I kissed you 
both goodbye with the innocence of good friends. When you watched me down the 
garden path and waved from your doorway as I went out into the night.” As Jamie 
talked he stroked the thing he’d taken from his pocket. It opened slowly, like the 
accelerated film of a flower turning and facing the sun, and a splash of white light 
leapt from it and drowned itself in Jake’s coffee. “Do you remember?” 

“She called you Jamie,” Jake said, but even as he spoke he could not picture Amy 
saying that name. No, not Jamie, something else. She’d called him something else. 

They sat in silence for a while until the waiter came to take their order, then 
Jamie reached across the table and grabbed one of Jake’s hands in both of his. There 
were sniggers from the group of kids; Jamie glanced at them and they were silent. 

“Jake,” he said, “drink your coffee. Then go to some places.” He told him which 
places. 

Jake did not question what he was being told, or even why. After the first whiff 
of coffee everything seemed to fall into place, and what Jamie was telling him made 
perfect sense even though the sense was yet to be made. The kids smoking cheap 
cigarettes glanced over and smiled, the smoke drifting in haloes around their shaven 
heads. At the first sip—hot, acidic, a tantalising touch to his throat—Amy kissed 
him on the back of the neck, though when he turned around there was only a man 
opening a door. The man had a bag over his shoulder which twitched with hidden 
lives, and Jake only realised as the door closed behind him that it was Jamie. 

What did Amy call me? He had asked. What name did she use? 

Tired, confused and completely rid of his hangover, Jake left the bistro and went 
to the first of the places Jamie had told him to visit. 


—vii—— 


In the public toilet there were three cubicles, two of which were occupied. Jake 
went into the third and, without locking the door, stuck his hand into the pan. He 
curved his fingers and felt further around the bend until something solid brushed 
his fingertips. 

It was a beanie doll, clownish colours faded, one eye missing, leaving only the 
memory of stitches behind. It had Amy’s hair—long, dark, wild and yet always right, 
always perfect. 
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Amy steps from the shower and shakes her head, hair splaying out and water 
spraying further still. Jake curses as his clean shirt is spotted and stained. They are 
going out tonight and they should have left already. Amy giggles at his anger, chases 
him into the bedroom and squeezes him tight, leaving two large breast-shaped 
patches on the front of his shirt. It is impossible to be angry with her. 


The beanie went in the living room. 


y 


The second-hand shop looked like an explosion in a devout Christian’s parlour. 
Every tacky, exploitive and offensive items of religious paraphernalia ever thought 
of was for sale here: plastic Christs with glowing eyes; a hundred crosses, all certified 
portions of the one true cross; self-exorcism kits with warnings on the labels about 
having to be an adult to buy one. And a Jesus doll, poseable arms frozen by ignorance 
into a welcoming embrace, one leg missing, the crown of thorns missing too. Jake 
had felt uncomfortable in the shop until now, because Jesus had Amy’s ears. Big ears, 
hidden beneath flowing locks (or, in this case, stringy horse’s hair). 

Amy prepares tea in their caravan on the Cornish coast, and the smell tells 
Jake that the meal will discredit her claim of not being able to cook with the first 
mouthful. She’s often like that, not so much putting herself down as hiding obvious 
talents in order to produce surprises every now and then. When he opens the door 
and sees that she is wearing nothing but an apron things get out of hand, and they 
have pudding first. 

The Jesus doll went in the kitchen, ears exposed by a hasty and decidedly unholy 


haircut. 


——vg— 


By the end of the day there were no more places to go. So Jake went home. 


—1i5—— 


Jake sat on their bed and watched the sun rise over the wooded hills to the east. 
He had not slept all night. He’d wandered the house, tending the dolls and letting 
them inspire memories long since forgotten. And all the time he’d been thinking of 
what Jamie had said the previous day, wondering where all these dolls had come from. 
Wondering also why it felt as though Amy were strolling around the house with him. 
Not only did the beanie have her hair, but he could smell her breath when he walked 
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by. The doll with Amy’s nose inspired a discorporated giggle as Jake squatted before 
it, the sort of laugh she’d utter before playing some joke on him. Everywhere in the 
house reminded him more and more of his dead wife, and yet it was all still memory. 
Somehow, after the strangeness of yesterday, he had expected a little more. 

Then, as the sun rose fully, he remembered what Amy had used to call Jamie. 

Angel. Not my angel, or our angel, just plain angel. See you, angel, she’d say after 
a night on the town, and she’d peck him on the cheek. Hey, ange/, she’d greet him as 
he stood on their doorstep, a bottle of wine in one hand and a recommended book 
in the other. 

“She called him angel,” Jake said. And the house began to breathe. 
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